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TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 

THE    HON.    JOHN    M.    PALMER, 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

GEOLOGICAL    ROOMS, 

Springfield,  September^  1870. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting,  for  publication,  the  Fourth  Volume  of 
my  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  section  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Twenty-sixth  General  Assem- 
bly, and  approved  March  11th,  1869,  entitled,  *' An  act  providing  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  report  of  the  State  Geologist,  and  fixing  his 
salary  for  the  next  two  years,"  which  section  reads  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  6^  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois^  represented  in  the  General  Assembly ,  That 
the  publication  of  three  thousand  copies  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  report  of  the  state  gcolo- 
gist  is  hereby  authorized,  and  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appro- 
priated to  defray  the  cost  of  the  necessary  plates,  maps,  diagrams  and  drawings ;  and  also  the 
further  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  to  complete  the  necessary  drawings  for  the  fifth  volume 
of  said  report;  said  sums  of  money  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  and  by  the  approval  of 
the  governor  and  the  state  geologist.'' 

Circumstances  entirely  beyond  my  control  have  prevented  the  appearance  of 
this  volume  at  an  earlier  day,  and  with  the  present  facilities  for  publication,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  make  any  reliable  calculation  upon  the  time  that  will  be 
required  to  place  such  a  volume  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  after  the  material 
for  it  has  been  duly  prepared. 

The  manuscript  for  the  fifth  volume  is  now  ready  for  the  printer,  and  the 
plates  for  the  engraver,  and  the  materials  for  the  sixth  volume  are  in  hand,  and 
will  be  prepared  for  publication  as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  two  volumes  will 
include  the  reports  on  all  the  remaining  counties  in  the  State,  and  will  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  Survey,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  hitherto  pursued. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  WORTHEN. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

This  county  comprises  a  long,  narrow  belt  of  territory,  lying  in  the  forks  of 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  extending  about  thirty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  average  width  of  about  eight  miles.  Topographically,  it  may  be 
described  as  a  narrow  limestone  ridge,  elevated  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  river  level,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the 
great  rivers,  which  form  its  eastern,  southern  and  western  boundaries.  Over 
this  limestone  ridge  there  has  been  subsequently  deposited  beds  of  Quaternary 
age,  consisting  of  drifl  clays,  gravel  and  loess,  covering  the  whole  surface  to 
the  depth  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet.  These  deposits  also  fill  some  of  the 
lateral  vallies  which  intersect  the  river  bluffs,  showing  that  these  valleys  existed 
anterior  to  the  drift  epoch. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pike  county,  on  the  east  by  the 
Illinois  river,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Mississippi.  It  embraces  an 
area  of  a  little  less  than  seven  townships,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  square 
miles.  It  was  originally  a  heavily  timbered  region,  the  whole  of  the  uplands 
and  a  portion  of  the  bottoms  being  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber, 
embracing  the  usual  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  linden,  elm,  hackberry,  sugar 
maple,  black  and  white  walnut  and  honey  locust;  all  of  which  are  found  on 
the  uplands,  while  on  the  bottoms  we  find  Cottonwood,  sycamore,  ash,  soft 
maple,  cofienut,  hornbeam,  pecan,  willow,  &c.  The  only  stream  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  county,  besides  the  large  rivers  which  form  its  principal  boundaries, 
is  Bay  creek,  which  enters  the  county  near  the  northwest  corner,  and  after  a 
southeasterly  course  of  about  ten  miles,  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  three 
miles  above  Hamburg. 

The  upland  region  in  this  county  is  quite  hilly,  and  some  of  it  is  too  broken 
for  cultivation,  though  the  soil  is  productive,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  all 
the  cereals  and  fruits  usually  cultivated  in  this  climate.  The  heavy  deposits 
of  drift-clay  and  loess  that  overlie  the  stratified  rocks,  determine  the  general 
character  of  the  soil,  which  is  but  slightly  affected  by  the  older  formations, 
except  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hills,  where  the  limestones  and  sandstones 
come  to  the  surface,  and  by  their  decomposition,  have  modified  to  some  extent 
the  soil  above  them.  The  marly  clays  of  the  loess,  form  the  soil  apd  subsoil 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  uplands,  while  the  bottoms  are  covered  with  a  sandy 
loam,  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  principal  alluvial  valleys  of  the  west. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  county  is  exceedingly  interesting,  both  from 
the  wide  range  of  formations  exposed  within  its  limits,  and  also  from  the  dis- 
—1 
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tarbing  inflaences  to  which  the  older  strata  have  been  eubjected.  The  grent 
/null,  whicli  crosses  this  country  below  Cap  au  Gren,  is  the  most  remarkable 
disturbance  of  the  stratified  rocks  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  and  to  this  disturbance  is  due  the  wide  range  of  geological  formations 
that  appear  within  the  area  of  this  county,  comprising  the  whole  range  of 
paleozoio  strata,  from  the  St.  Peters  SandstoDe  of  the  Calciferous  period  to  the 
Coal  Measures,  and  including  something  over  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness  of 
the  latter  group,  a  wider  stratigraphical  range  of  formations  than  is  found  in 
any  other  county  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  Tbis  fault  intersects  the  Mis- 
flisstppi  blulb  immediately  below  the  high  cliff  of  St.  Peters  Sandstone,  to  which 
the  name  "  Cap  au  Gres"  or  Sandstone  Headland,  was  given  by  the  French 
Voj/ageun,  and  with  a  trend  of  east  10°  south,  it  intersects  the  bluffs  of  the 
Illinois  about  two  miles  below  Monterey,  crosses  to  the  bluffs  on  the  eastern 
side  of  that  stream,  about  five  jniles  above  its  mouth,  and  after  intersecting  an 
elbow  of  the  river  bluff  in  Jersey  county  for  three  or  four  mites,  it  is  finally 
lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  strata  have  not  only  been  dislocated 
by  this  disturbance,  but  there  has  also  been  a  down-throw  of  the  beds,  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  on  the  western  side  of  the  fault, 
while  on  the  east,  they  remain  but  slightly  elevated  above  their  original  hori- 
sontal  position,  and  are  seen  dipping  gently  to  the  northeastward. 

To  the  northward  of  this  axis,  the  Burlington  limestone  forms  the  bed  rock 
at  the  summit  level  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  two  rivers,  up  to,  and  be- 
yond the  Pike  county  line,  while  to  the  southward,  nearly  all  the  highlands  are 
directly  underlaid  by  the  St.  Louis  limestone  or  the  Coal  Measures.  The  exact 
tine  of  this  fault  is  bidden  in  the  valley  of  a  small  stream,  which  enters  the 
Mississippi  just  below  the  Cap  au  Gres  bluff,  but  immediately  below  this  valley 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  are  seen  standing  in  a  nearly  vertical 
position,  dipping  south  10°  west. 

The  following  wood  out  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  relative  position  of  the 
strata  at  this  point,  showing  the  Cap  au  Gres  bluff  of  Lower  Silurian  strata  on 
the  left,  and  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  imme- 
diately below  it  on  the  right: 
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We  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  period  when  this  disturbance  took  place,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  coal  epoch.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
anoonform ability  of  the  coal  strata  to  the  underlying  limestones  on  the  north 
side  of  this  axis  in  Pike  and  Adams  counties,  where  the  Coal  Measures  rest 
unconformably  on  the  Keokuk  and  Burlington  limestones,  showing  that  these 
beds  had  been  elevated,  and  a  considerable  thickness  of  strata  removed  by 
denudation,  before  the  deposit  of  the  coal.  Southwest  of  this  axis,  the  coal  rests 
on  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  but  whether  exactly  conformable  to  it  or  not,  we 
can  not  say,  from  the  partial  exposures  we  were  able  to  examine. 

The  following  section  exhibits  the  different  formations  that  may  be  seen  in 
this  county,  showing  their  relative  position  and  thickness.  This  section  pre- 
sents a  thickness  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  all  the  stratified  rocks  found  in 
the  State,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  middle  and  upper  Coal  Measures,  and 
the  Chester  group  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  series,  it  comprises  all 
the  important  divisions  of  the  paleozoic  strata  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

FEET. 

Loess 40  to    60 

Drift,  clay  and  gravel 10  "  20 

Coal  Measures 100  "  120 

St.  Louis  limestone 200 

Keokuk  group 160 

Burlington  limestone 200 

Einderhook  group *  120 

Hamilton  limestone 6  "  15 

Niagara          "        60"  75 

Cincinnati  group 80  "  120 

Trenton  limestone 850  "  400 

St  Peters  Sandstone 160 

Maximum  thickness 1,630 

The  St,  Peters  Sandstone, — This  is  the  oldest  rock  appearing  above  the  sur- 
face in  this  county,  and  its  only  point  of  outcrop  is  at  the  Cap  au  Gres  bluff, 
on  section  30,  town  12  south,  range  2  west.  It  forms  the  lower  escarpment  of 
this  bluff,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  extent  on  the  river,  but  it  dips  strongly  to 
the  northeastward  and  disappears  below  the  succeeding  formations  so  rapidly, 
that  it  is  nowhere  seen  except  at  this  point.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  bed 
does  not  appear  above  the  surface,  but  there  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 'feet 
in  thickness  exposed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bluff,  which  gradually  passes  be- 
neath the  magnesian  beds  of  the  Trenton  group  towards  the  upper  extremity, 
making  its  entire  outcrop  along  the  river  a  little  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 
It  is  a  purely  silicious  rock,  made  up  of  minute  grains  of  quartz  that  are  some- 
times scarcely  cemented  at  all,  and  some  portions  of  it  readily  crumble  to  sand  on 
exposure.  Other  portions  of  the  mass  are  tolerably  well  cemented  by  the  infil- 
tration of  the  oxyd  of  iron,  and  the  rock  then  forms  a  bold  mural  precipice  along 
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the  river  bank.     A  section  of  this  blufF,  made  nearly  midway  between  its  north- 
ern and  southern  extremities,  shows  the  following  order : 

FEET 

Loess  capping  the  bluff 60 

Light-grav  Trcuton  limes^tone 8 

Brown  and  buff  magnesian  limestone 70 

St.  Peters  Sandstone 130 

The  sandstone  is  irregularly  stratified,  and  often  concretionary,  showing  no 
well  defined  lines  of  bedding.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent,  in  part, 
of  the  Calciferous  group  of  New  York,  and  corresponds  to  the  Saccharoidal 
sandstone  of  Missouri.  No  organic  remains  have  yet  been  found  in  it,  either 
in  this  State  or  elsewhere. 

Trenton  Groiip, — This  group,  as  it  is  developed  in  this  county,  consists  of 
brown  and  buff  magnesian  limestones  at  the  base  of  the  series,  which  attain  a 
thickness  of  about  seventy  feet.  These  are  succeeded  by  fine  grained,  compact, 
gray  and  chocolate  brown  limestones  forming  the  middle  divisions  of  the  series 
and  these  are  overlaid  by  a  rather  soft,  coarse  grained,  yellowish  gray  limestone, 
forming  the  upper  division  of  the  group.  Its  aggregate  thickness  may  be  estima- 
ted at  three  hundred  and  fifly  to  four  hundred  feet.  Its  most  northerly  outcrop 
in  this  county,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Mississippi  bluffs,  about  three  miles  below 
Gilead  P.  0.,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  31,  town  11,  range  2  west, 
though  it  was  found  only  about  three  feet  below  the  surface  in  digging  a  well 
on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  29,  in  the  same  township.  The  rock  where 
it  first  appears  in  this  vicinity,  is  a  light  yellowish  gray,  coarse  grained  lime- 
stone, rather  soft  and  very  uneven  in  texture,  and  weathers  on  exposure  with 
an  uneven  and  ragged  surface.  It  is  rather  thin  bedded  at  the  top,  but  be- 
comes more  massive  below,  and  the  strata  rise  in  a  southerly  direction  so  rapidly 
that  about  two  miles  below  the  point  where  the  rock  first  appears,  it  forms  a 
perpendicular  cliff  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  hight.  A  few  fossils  were 
obtained  from  these  coarse  grained  limestones,  among  which  were  Stropliomena 
aJtemata,  Orfhis  li/nx^  and  a  ramose  form  of  Chmtetes.  Below  this  coarse 
grained  limestone,  we  find  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  thickness  of  fine 
grained,  chocolate  colored,  thin  bedded  limestone.  It  weathers  to  an  ash  gray 
color,  and  the  strata  are  generally  from  two  to  four  inches  in  thickness. 

Descending  along  the  river  blufis  below  the  outcrop  of  these  limestones,  we 
find  them  underlaid  by  a  series  of  light  gray,  compact,  fine  grained  limestones, 
partly  thin  bedded,  but  affording  some  massive  strata  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
series  These  limestones  continue  to  form  the  main  portion  of  the  river  bluff 
down  to  the  small  creek  which  intersects  the  bluffs  just  above  the  Cap  au 
Gres  ferry  landing.  At  this  point  the  upper  layers  of  the  brown  and  buff 
limestones,  which  form  the  lower  division  of  the  group,  are  seen  just  above  the 
creek  level. 
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On  Cave  Spriug  BraDoh,  a  small  creek  which  intersects  the  bluffs  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  the  ferry  landing,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Trenton  lime* 
stone  is  well  exposed,  forming  the  bed  and  bluffs  of  the  creek  for  a  mile  or  more 
from  its  mouth.  The  thin  bedded,  chocolate  colored  limestone,  is  also  well  exposed 
on  this  creek,  and  is  here  quite  arenaceous  and  passes  into  a  fine  grained  calca* 
reous  sandstone.  Some  of  the  light  gray  compact  limestones  below  this  choco- 
late  colored  bed,  are  filled  with  marine  plants,  or  /ucoidesy  which  are  well  ex- 
posed on  the  weathered  surfaces  of  the  rock.  Trilobites  are  not  uncommon  in 
these  limestones,  and  fragments  of  Asaphtis  megistos,  Ceraurus  pleurexantJiemus, 
and  Illenus  ovatus  were  obtained  here.  They  are  associated  with  two  or  three 
species  of  Orihocera^  and  the  common  Brachiopoda  of  this  horizon. 

The  lowest  division  of  this  group  consists  of  evenly  bedded,  buff  or  brown 
dolomitic  limestones,  which  attain  a  thickness  of  about  seventy  feet,  and  are 
seen  overlying  the  St.  Peter's  sandstone  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Cap  au 
Gres  bluff,  the  only  point  where  they  are  found  well  exposed.  The  beds  vary 
in  thickness  from  four  inches  to  two  feet  or  more,  and  the  dip  is  so  strong  to 
the  northeastward,  that  this  division  of  the  group  only  outcrops  over  a  very 
limited  area,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  this  group,  nearly  or  quite  four  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  covers  in  its  out- 
crop in  this  county,  an  area  of  only  about  three  or  four  square  miles. 

Cincinnati  Group. — The  Trenton  limestone  is  immediately  overlaid  in  this 
county,  by  blue  and  green,  partly  indurated  clays,  which  attain  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  although  they  have  afforded  no  fossils, 
their  stratigraphical  position,  and  lithologieal  characters,  are  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine their  position  in  the  geological  series,  as  the  equivalents  of  the  Cincinnati 
group  of  our  general  section  of  the  Illinois  strata.  These  clays  are  seldom 
found  well  exposed,  but  partial  outcrops  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  either  on  the  small  streams  or  gulches,  which  intersect  the  river  blu& 
along  their  line  of  outcrop.  They  are  often  met  with  in  digging  wells  in  the 
region  which  they  underlie,  and  where  the  Upper  Silurian  limestone  is  want- 
ing, this  group  forms  low  rounded  hills,  or  gentle  slopes,  that  seldom  afford  any 
good  exposure  of  the  underlying  strata,  although  they  may  be  but  a  few  feet  be- 
neath the  surface.  Their  first  appearance  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county 
on  descending  the  river  blufis,  is  between  Hamburg  and  Gilead,  where  they  are 
occasionally  seen  cropping  out  beneath  the  Niagara  limestone,  which  here  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  bluff.  When  exposed  at  the  surface,  they  form  a  tough, 
blue  plastic  clay,  very  much  like  the  potter's  clays  of  the  coal  formation.  On 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  19,  township  10,  range  2,  west,  they  outcrop 
beneath  the  Niagara  limestone,  and  extend  down  to  the  river  level  and  below, 
showing  a  thickness  above  the  river,  of  about  forty  or  fifty  feet.  Gradually 
rising  in  a  southerly  direction,  they  are  found  »  the  vicinity  of  Oilead  about 
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one  hundred  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  but  seldom  well  exposed.  From  this 
point,  their  outcrop  trends  southeastwardly  across  the  county,  following  the 
direction  of  the  Gap  au  Gres  fault,  and  appearing  in  the  Illinois  river  bluffs, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  where  they  form 
the  base  of  the  bluff,  and  are  overlaid  by  the  Niagara  and  Hamilton  limestones. 
From  this  point  northward,  they  are  occasionally  seen  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs 
for  two  or  three  miles,  when,  with  a  gentle  northeasterly  inclination,  they  pass 
below  the  level  of  the  Illinois  bottoms,  and  are  seen  no  more.  No  calcareous 
or  arenaceous  strata,  were  found  associated  with  this  group  in  this  county,  and 
it  appears  to  be  composed  entirely  of  fine  argillaceous  sediments. 

Niagara  Limestone. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  formations  in  the 
county,  and  is  well  exposed  at  many  points  in  the  river  bluffs,  on  both  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  county.  On  the  west,  it  appears  at  the  base  of  the  bluff 
near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  forming  a  low  bench  of  light  gray  limestone, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  river  level,  and  thence  extends  down 
nearly  to  the  mouth  of  Bay  creek,  where,  by  an  indulation  of  the  dip,  it  sinks 
below  the  level  of  the  river,  and  does  not  appear  again  above  Hamburg.  At 
that  point  it  again  rises  above  the  river  level,  and  at  the  mouth  of.  the  small 
creek,  which  enters  the  river  on  the  lower  side  of  the  village,  there  is  an  out- 
crop of  the  upper  part  of  this  formation,  about  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  over 
which  the  creek  forms  a  cascade  just  above  its  mouth.  The  rock  is  here  a 
compact  bluish  gray  limestone  in  regular  beds,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
thickness.  It  has  a  moderate  dip  to  the  northward,  and  a  half  mile  below  this 
point,  where  another  creek  enters  the  river,  a  measured  section  showed  about 
forty-five  feet  of  this  limestone  above  the  river  level.  At  all  the  localities 
where  this  formation  was  seen,  from  the  north  line  of  the  county  to  a  point 
some  two  miles  below  Hamburg,  the  rock  is  of  a  bluish  gray  color,  and  usually 
even  bedded,  but  south  of  this,  it  changes  to  a  light  brown  or  buff  color,  and 
presents  the  characteis  of  a  true  dolomite.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  it  is 
immediately  overlaid  by  a  brownish  gray,  arenaceous,  Devonian  limestone,  and 
this  is  succeeded  by  the  limestones  and  shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group.  The 
following  section  will  show  the  relations  of  these  different  formations  as  they 
appear  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  including  all,  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
bluff: 

FEET. 

Loess  forming  the  summit  of  the  bluff. 60 

,  Burlington  limestone 40 

Shaley  ash  colored  limestones  (Kinderhook) 40 

Greenish  sandy  and  argillaceous  shales  (Kinderhook) 60  to  70 

Slaty  oolitic  limestones                                    *'          10  to  15- 

Fine  grained  light  blue  limestone                     **          4  to  20 

Green  shale                                                       "          1  to    3 

Hamilton  limestone  (Devonian) ; 4  to    8 

Kiagara  limestone  (Up.  Silurian) 40  to  50 
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The  Niagara  limestone  extends  below  the  river  level,  at  all  the  exposures  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  and  its  entire  thickness  is  not  seen.  On  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  19,  township  10  south,  range  2  west,  the  rock  was 
quarried  for  the  jail  at  Hardin.  At  the  base  of  this  formation  here,  where  it 
rests  on  the  blue  clays  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  we  find  from  two  to  four  feet  of 
light  gray  oolitic  limestone  forming  the  lower  beds,  which  are  overlaid  by  the  buff 
and  brown  dolomitic  limestones  in  which  the  quarries  for  building-stone  were 
opened.  These  beds  are  here  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  probably  comprise 
nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Niagara  group  at  this  point,  for  on  the  adjoin- 
ing section,  on  the  small  creek  which  intersects  the. bluffs  on  section  18,  township 
10  south,  range  2  west,  the  Hamilton  limestone  is  found  in  place  overlying  the 
Upper  Silurian  strata. 

From  this  point  south,  to  a  point  a  mile  below  Gilead,  these  limestones  con- 
tinue to  show  themselves  in  occasional  outcrops,  forming  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bluff,  while  below,  there  is  a  sloping  talus,  underlaid  by  the  blue  argillaceous 
clays  of  the  Cincinnati  group.  Below  Gilead,  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  Niag- 
ara limestone,  and  overlying  formation  recedes  from  the  river  bluffs,  and  is 
found  in  the  hills  from  one  to  two  miles  back,  towards  the  interior  of  the 
county.  It  continues  in  a  southerly  direction  to  section  28,  township  12  south, 
range  2  west,  where  its  trend  is  changed  to  the  eastward  across  the  county,  by 
the  disturbing  influences  that  caused  the  Cap  au  Ores  fault. 

Its  most  southerly  outcrop  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Stone  Church,  two  miles  below  Monterey,  where  about  twenty  feet  in 
thickness  of  buff  limestone  is  exposed,  and  has  been  quarried  for  building-stone 
in  this  neigborhood.  Between  this  point  and  Monterey  this  limestone  is  mostly 
hidden  under  the  overlying  Lower  Carboniferous  formations.  At  Mr*  C.  W. 
Twitcheirs  place  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  10,  township  12  south, 
range  2  west,  this  limestone  has  been  quarried,  where  it  forms  a  precipitous 
bluff  some  forty  to  fifty  feet  high. 

At  the  point  of  the  bluff  above  Monterey  on  the  Hardin  road,  on  the  north, 
east  quarter  of  section  11,  in  the  same  township,  the  following  measured  sec- 
tion was  obtained: 

FT. 

Hamilton  limestone 12 

Buff  colored  Niagara  limestones 50 

Corered  slope  with  partial  outcrops  of  blue  clays 48 

The  blue  clays  forming  the  lower  part  of  this  section  undoubtedly  belong  to 
the  Cincinnati  group,  and,  though  the  junction  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silu- 
rian strata  could  not  be  seen  here,  it  is  probable  that  nearly  the  full  thickness  of 
the  Niagara  limestone  is  represented  in  the  above  section,  as  this  is  about  its  aver- 
age in  this  part  of  the  county.  From  this  point  northward  along  the  bluffs  of  the 
Illinois  river,  the  brown  and  buff  limestones  of  this  group  continue,  in  occa- 
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sional  outcrops  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  for  about  six  or  eight  miles,  wheu  (he 
color  of  the  beds  change  to  a  bluish  gray,  very  much  like  the  beds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hamburg,  and  from  thence  northward,  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of 
the  upper  part  of  this  formation  is  seen.  A  half  mile  above  Hardin,  there  is  about 
twenty-five  feet  of  the  upper  part  of  this  formation  exposed  above  the  level  of 
the  river  at  low  water,  consisting  of  rough,  irregular  bedded,  bluish  gray  lime, 
stones.  From  this  point  northward,  to  the  small  creek  which  empties  into  the 
Illinois  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  Farrowtown,  we  find  occasional 
outcrops  of  the  upper  part  of  this  limestone,  and  on  this  creek  which  is  the 
most  northerly  outcrop  known  on  this  side  of  the  county,  there  is  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  of  the  upper  part  of  this  group  exposed,  consisting  of  even  bedded, 
fine  grained  limestones,  that  may  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  westward  of  the  road.  But  few  fossils  were  obtained  from 
this  formation  in  this  county,  though  the  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey 
seemed  to  be  quite  as  fossiliferous  as  this  rock  usually  is  in  this  portion  of  the 
State,  and  when  the  quarries  here  are  worked  to  any  considerable  extent,  as 
they  now  are  at  Oraflon,  they  will,  no  doubt,  afford  a  good  n^any  interesting 
forms  of  organic  life. 

Hamilton  Limestone. — This  is  the  only  division  of  the  Devoman  system,  that 
has  been  identified  in  this  county,  and  consists  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  of 
brownish  gray  limestones,  that  are  usually  very  hard  and  silicious,  and  some- 
times pass  into  a  coarse  quartzose  sandstone.  At  the  most  northerly  outcrops 
of  the  Niagara  limestone  in  this  county,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  develop- 
ment of  the  Hamilton  beds,  and  the  Upper  Silurian  limestones  are  immediately 
overlaid  by  the  shales  and  limestones  of  the  Kinderhook  group. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  county,  the  first  exposure  of  this  limestone  met  with, 
below  the  north  line  of  the  county,  was  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  20, 
township  8  south,  range  3  west,  where  a  stratum  of  white  sandstone,  about  a 
foot  in  thickness,  was  found  resting  upon  the  Niagara  limestones.  No  fossils 
were  obtained  from  the  sandstone  at  this  locality,  but  further  south  a  similar 
sandstone  abounds  in  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group,  leaving  no  doubt 
as  to  the  age  of  these  arenaceous  strata.  In  the  bed  of  the  small  creek,  which 
enters  Bay  creek  about  five  miles  above  Hamburg,  there  is  about  six  feet  in 
thickness  of  coarse  brownish  gray  limestone  exposed,  filled  with  characteristic  De- 
vonian fossils,  among  which  are  two  or  three  species  of  Spiri/ers,  Atrypa  recticu- 
laris,  Orthis  lowermsy  and  several  of  the  common  corals  of  this  group,  among 
which  were  large  masses  of  a  coral  which  has  usually  been  referred  to  the  genus 
Acervvlaria,  and  has  been  called  A,  David&oni,*  At  an  old  mill,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  this  point,  these  thin  bedded  limestones  were  eight  feet  in  thick- 

♦On  referring  this  coral  to  Dr.  Rominger,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  one  of  our  best  authori- 
ties on  fossil  corals,  he  has  pronounced  it  a  true  OycUhophyUum. 
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noss,  and  were  overlaid  by  two  feet  of  green  sliale,  wbicli  was  Bucceeded  by 
the  fine  grained  ligbt  blue  limestone  of  the  Kinderhook  group. 

At  Hamburg  this  limestone  is  also  exposed,  and  is  about  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  upper  layers  are  quite  arenacious  and  pass  locally  into  a  quartzose 
sandstone.  From  this  to  Gilead,  this  limestone  was  met  with  at  every  locality 
examined,  where  its  proper  horizon  could  be  seen,  and  its  characteristic  fossils 
are  frequently  met  with,  weathered  out  on  the  sloping  hill-sides  below  its  out- 
crop. Just  below  Gilead,  its  outcrop  trends  eastwardly,  leaving  the  river  bluffs, 
and  it  was  next  seen  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  Salt  Spring, 
on  section  16,  township  11  south,  range  2  west.  In  this  vicinity  it  is  quite 
silicious,  and  passes  into  a  sandstone,  which  is  filled  with  beautiful  silicious  casts 
of  some  of  its  most  characteristic  fossils.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm.  Mc- 
Adams,  of  Otterville,  in  Jersey  county,  for  some  of  the  fossils  of  this  sandstone 
obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salt  Spring. 

The  most  southerly  point,  where  we  found  this  limestone  exposed  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county,  is  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  11,  township 
12  south,  range  2  west,  just  above  Monterey,  where  it  caps  a  bluff  of  Niagara 
limestone.  It  is  here  quite  silicious  and  thin  bedded  at  the  top,  but  becomes 
more  massive  below.  At  Mr.  Belt's  place,  near  the  north  line  of  section  35, 
township  11,  range  2  west,  we  found  this  limestone  well  exposed,  and  a  quarry 
opened  in  it,  on  our  first  visit  to  the  county  in  1853. '  The  bed  is  here  r.bout 
twelve  feet  thick,  and  the  rock  is  quite  evenly  bedded,  the  'layers  generally 
ranging  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  It  abounds  in  fossils,  among 
which  are  Spirifer  Wortheni,  Atrypa  recticularis,  and  several  species  of  Za- 
phrentis  and  HeliophyUum,  From  this  point  northwardly,  this  limestone  may 
be  seen  outcropping  along  the  base  of  the  bluff,  nearly  to  the  north  line  of 
township  10  south,  range  2  west,  beyond  which  point  it  was  not  seen.  A  half 
mile  above  Hardin,  it  is  found  overlying  the  Niagara  limestone,  the  latter  for- 
mation occupying  the  lower  twenty  feet  or  more,  above  the  river  level.  It  is 
here  about  eight  feet  in  thickness,  the  lower  portion  quite  thin  bedded,  but 
becoming  at  the  top,  a  hard  grey  limestone,  in  thicker  strata.  Fossils  are  quite 
abundant  here,  especially  corals,  which  are  found  weathered  out  of  the  lime- 
stone, and  are  mingled  with  the  debris  composing  the  shingle  of  the  river 
bank.  This  limestone  is  closely  associated  with  the  Niagara  group,  which  it 
immediately  overlies  in  this  county,  and  its  outcrop  is  entirely  restricted  to 
localities  where  the  Niagara  limestone  also  appears  above  the  surface. 

Kinderhook  Chroup, — At  the  base  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  in  this 
State,  we  find  a  group  of  rocks,  mainly  sedimentary  in  their  origin,  consisting 
ef  shales,  shaly  sandstones  and  thin  beds  of  limestone,  but  locally  becoming 
quite  calcareous,  and  passing  into  thin  bedded,  ash  colored,  shaly,  and  magne- 
sian  limestones.     At  some  points  in  this  county,  the  upper  portion  of  this  group 

—2 
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is  represented  by  thin  bedded,  ash  colored,  sbaly  limestones,  the  equivalent 
of  the  Chjoteau  limestone  of  the  Missouri  Report,  which  are  underlaid  by  sandy 
and  argillaceous  shales,  with  thin  beds  of  oolitic,  and  fine  gruned  limestones  at 
the  base.  The  following  section,  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  will  show 
the  average  thickness,  and  order  of  succession,  of  the  various  beds  of  this  group : 

FEET. 

Thin  bedded  shaly  limestones 80  to  40 

Sandy  and  argillaceous  shales 40  to  50 

Oolitic  limestone ., 8  to  10 

Fine  grained,  light  blue  or  dove  colored  limestone 4  to  12 

Green  shale,  sometimes  partially  bituminous -  2tol5 

These  beds  are  seldom  well  exposed  in  this  county,  as  they  underlie  the  Bur- 
lington  limestone,  which  generally  forms  the  upper  escarpment  of  the  bluffs, 
and  they  are  consequently  mostly  hidden  under  the  sloping  talus  beneath. 
From  the  north  line  of  the  county  to  Hamburg  on  the  west,  and  to  the  south 
line  of  town  11  south,  range  2  west,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  this 
group  may  be  found  in  partial  exposures  either  in  the  face  of  the  bluffs  below 
the  perpendicular  limestone  escarpment,  or  in  the  ravines  by  which  the  bluffs 
are  intersected.     In  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  this  group  is  well  exposed  in  the 
banks  of  the  small  creek  just  below  the  village^  showing  exactly  the  order  of 
succession  to  be  seen  in  the  above  section.     The  green  shale  at  the  base  of  the 
group  rests  directly  upon  the  Hamilton  limestone,  and  may  be  the  representa- 
tive of  what  has  been  sometimes  called  ^'  Black-slate''  formation,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  that  it  is  of  Devonian  age,  we  have  included  it  in 
this  group,  with  which  it  seems  to  be  identified  more  closely  than  with  the  beds 
below.     Above  this  we  find  the  light  bluish  gray  silicious  limestone,  sometimes 
called  the  "  Lithographic''  limestone,  which  is  variable  in  its  thickness  in  this 
county,  ranging  from  four  to  twenty  feet.    A  few  fossils  were  obtained  from 
this  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  Haml>urg,  among  which  were  Productm  pt/ocidatusy 
Spirifer  Marionensis,  Oyrtia  acutirostriSy  and  an  Orthis  like  0,  MichelinL     On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  we  did  not  find  this  limestone  exposed.     It  re- 
received  the  name  of  '^  Lithographic''  limestone  frooi  its  resemblance  to  the 
stone  used  in  lithography,  but  some  examples  of  it  which  have  been  tested  for 
that  purpose,  have  not  shown  the  necessary  qualities  of  a  good  lithographic 
stone.     It  is  regularly  stratified,  in  beds  varying  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in 
thickness,  but  they  are  intersected  by  numerous  seams  and  cross  fractures,  so 
that  good  slabs  of  any  considerable  size  are  not  easily  obtained.     This  charac- 
ter alone   would   render   it  unfit  for   the   lithographer.     This  limestone  is 
succeeded  by  a  thin  bedded  oolitic  limestone,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg 
ranges  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  splits  readily  into  thin  layers  of 
an  inch  or  less  in  thickness.     A  portion  of  it  is  quite  fossiliferous  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Hamburg,  and  has  a£fbrcled  the  following  species:  Rj/nchonella  pustulosay 
Spiri/erina  mhtexta^  Leda  Barrisij  and  a  Terebrattda  resembling  T.  hastata. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  we  found  an  oolitic  rock  exposed  on  Mr. 
Whitaker's  place,  northwest  quarter  of  section  27,  town  8  south,  range  2  west, 
which  probably  should  be  referred  to  this  horizon.  The  lowest  rock  seen  at 
this  point  is  a  blue  argillaceous  shale,  with  some  thin  layers  of  limestone 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  This  shale  was  overlaid  by 
a  bed  of  oolitic  conglomerate,  closely  resembling  that  found  at  Eockport  in  Pike 
county.  It  is  .here  from  four  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  one-half  of  which  con- 
stitutes but  a  single  layer,  and  the  remainder  is  in  thin  beds,  from  two  to  six 
inches  thick.  This  was  the  only  point  where  we  found  it  exposed  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  county. 

These  oolitic  beds  are  generally  succeeded  by  argillaceous  and  sandy  shales, 
which  vary  in  thickness  from  forty  to  eighty  feet,  and  are  argillaceous  at  the 
base  and  arenaceous  at  the  top,  passing  into  shaly  gritstones.  These  beds 
contain  but  few  well  marked  fossils  in  this  county,  except  a  large  fuooid,  like 
the  Cauda  Galli  of  the  New  York  corniferous  beds,  which  is  quite  abundant 
in  the  shaly  gritstones  of  this  group.  Its  occurrence  in  these  beds  has  been 
urged  as  an  evidence  of  the  Devonian  age  of  this  formation,  but  a  similar  fucoid 
is  found  high  up  in  the  Coal  Measures  in  Illinois,  and  hence  no  satisfactory 
conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  any  formation  could  be  predicated  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  this  peculiar  fossil  in  it.  At  Reed's  Landing,  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  county,  this  fucoid  is  quite  abundant  in  the  thin  gritstones  which  form  the 
upper  portion  of  the  group  in  that  vicinity. 

At  Hamburg  the  upper  beds  of  this  group  become  calcareous,  and  form  an 
ash-gray  shaly  limestone,  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  Some 
of  the  beds  are  magnesian  and  partly  concretionary  in  their  structure,  and  con- 
tain a  few  fossils,  among  which  are  Strophomena  analoga^  Euomphaiiu  latus 
ami  Productus  semireticulatus.  It  may  be  that  these  magnesian  and  shaly 
limestones  are  the  stratigraphical  equivalents  of  the  lower  division  of  the  Bur- 
lington limestone,  but  they  coutain  very  few  crinoidal  remains  here,  and  these 
are  ^nerally  too  fragmentary  to  be  specifically  determined. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Brussels,  there  is  an  outcrop  just 
above  the  level  of  the  Illinois  bottoms,  of  a  striped  purple  and  green  oolitic 
conglomerate.  The  quarry  exposes  about  four  feet  in  thickness  of  the  rock, 
which  lies  in  thin  beds  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  It  is  overlaid 
by  about  three  feet  of  fine  grained  limestone,  apparently  the  equivalent  of  the 
so  called  ^^ Lithographic^'  limestone  of  the  Kinderhook  group.  No  similar  rock 
has  been  found  anywhere  else  in  the  State,  and  we  are  only  able  to  determine 
the  horizon  to  which  it  belongs,  from  its  connection  with  the  overlying  lime- 
stone.    From  its  association  with  that  limestone  we  refer  it  without  hesitation 
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to  this  group,  and  coDsider  it  as  probably  replacing  tbe  green  shale,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  group  at  nearly  all  the  other  localities,  where  wo  found 
the  lower  beds  exposed  in  this  county.  This  is  the  only  point  south  of  the 
Cap  au  Gres  axis,  where  we  met  with  any  exposure  of  the  Einderhook  beds, 
in  the  county. 

Burlington  Limestone, — This  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  out- 
crops oyer  a  wide  area  in  this  county,  and  forms  the  bed-rock  oyer  nearly  all 
the  high  lands  north  of  the  Cap  au  Gres  axis.  It  forms  the  upper  escarpment 
of  the  river  bluffs,  from  the  north  line  of  the  county,  to  Hamburg  on  the  west, 
and  to  the  vicinity  of  Monterey  on  the  east,  and  also  outcrops  on  most  of  the 
small  streams  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Its  entire  thickness  ranges 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  but  it  is  usually  only  partially 
exposed,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  being  hidden,  either  in  the  covered  slope 
at  the  top  of  the  bluff,  or  in  the  sloping  talus  below. 

At  Reed's  Landing,  about  two  miles  and  a-half  below  the  north  line  of  the 
county,  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  are  about  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  hight, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  is  Burlington  limestone,  forming  a  natural  cliff  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  hight     Below  the  limestone  cliff,  there  is  a  sloping 
talus,  to  the  level  of  the  bottoms  bordering  the  river,  covering  the  shales 
of  the  Einderhook  group,  which  probably  extend  from  the  base  of  tlie  lime- 
stone down  to  the  river  level.     This  limestone  is  generally  coarse  grained  or 
granular  in  texture,  of  a  gray  or  brownish  gray  color,  and  tolerably  regular 
bedded,  the  strata  varying  from  four  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness.     It  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  cherty  or  flinty  material,  which  occurs  either  in  nodules,  or 
in  regular  seams  intercalated  in  the  limestone  strata.     The  term  "Crinoidal 
limestone f**  which  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  this  rock,  is  very  applicable  to 
the  upper  portion  of  it  in  this  county,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
remains  crinoidea,  and  other  marine  animals,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter. 
The  chert  with  which  the  limestone  abounds,  is  also  filled  with  the  silicified 
remains  of  these  marine  animals,  and  it  affords  exquisite  casts,  in  flint,  of  the 
internal  structure  and  markings  of  many  of  the  organic  bodies  of  which  this 
limestone  is  so  largely  composed.     Casts  of  several  species  of  Actinocrinus,  one 
species  of  Plat^crinus  and  Chranatocrinus  Norwoodi^  were  obtained  from  the  chert 
nodules  at  this  locality,  and  from  the  limestone  we  obtained  Spirifer  Grimesi^ 
Strophomena  analoga,  and  Euomphalus  latus.    The  lower  portion  of  this  lime- 
stone here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  county,  consists  of  alternations  of  gray  and 
light  yellow,  or  brown,  earthy  or  magnesian  limestone,  only  slightly  crinoidal 
in  its  character,  but  finer  grained  and  more  compact  than  the  upper  beds.     It 
contains  very  few  well  preserved  crinoids,  though  detached  columns  and  crushed 
bodies  are  frequently  met  with.     In  some  respects,  these  brown  beds  would 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  lower  division  of  this  formation  at  Burlington,  Iowa, 
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but  the  fossils  obtained  here  are  too  few  and  imperfect  to  enable  one  to  identify 
the  strata  with  those  at  more  northern  localities,  where  fossils  arc  abundant  and 
well  preserved.  From  Reed*s  Landing  to  Farrowtown,  this  limestone  forms  a 
continuous  cliff,  except  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  vallies  of  the  small  streams, 
the  bluffs  ranging  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  bight. 

These  bluffs  continue,  with  but  slight  interruption,  to  Hardin,  where  they 
are  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  hight,  the  upper  escarpment  being  formed 
by  the  lower  portion  of  the  Burlington  limestone,  the  sloping  talus  below  cov- 
ering shaly  limestones  and  shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group,  while  near  the 
river  level  we  find  the  upper  portion  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  overlaid  by  the 
Hamilton. 

The  following  section  shows  the  thickness,  and  order  of  succession  of  the 
beds  forming  the  bluff  a  half  mile  above  the  town : 

FEET. 

Loess  capping  the  bluff. 80  to  40 

Burlington  limestone 70  "  80 

C  Thin  bedded  limestone  and  shale 80  *^  85 

Kinderhook...  ■<  Slaty  limestone 10 

(^  Fine  grained,  light  blue  limestone 5 

Hamilton  limestones 8  "    10 

Niagara  limestone 20 

These  beds  are  mostly  hidden  beneath  the  sloping  talus  of  the  bluff,  except 
the  upper  and  lower  limestones,  the  former  outcropping  at  the  top  of  the  bluff 
and  the  latter  on  the  river  bank,  and  on  the  small  creeks  by  which  the  bluffs 
are  intersected. 

Following  down  the  river  bluffe,  below  Hardin,  these  beds  continue,  with  but 
slight  variation,  to  the  south  line  of  town  11  south,  range  2  west,  where  the 
high  bluffs  terminate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county.  At  Mr.  Belt's  place, 
about  three  miles  above  Monterey,  the  following  measured  section  was  made  in 
1853,  on  our  first  visit  to  this  county : 

FT. 

Loess  capping  the  bluff,  not  measured. 

Burlington  limestone 50 

Shaly  ash  gray  limestones 96 

Blue  clay  shale 18 

Hamilton  limestone 12 

Slope  covering  Niagara  limestone *. 40 

Two  miles  below  this,  the  Burlington  limestone'  disappears  for  about  two 
miles,  and  the  bluffs,  which  are  comparatively  low,  are  formed  by  the  older 
formations,  but  a  mile  below  Monterey,  it  comes  in  again,  capping  the  bluff  for 
a  short  distance,  with  a  strong  dip  to  the  northeastward  from  its  proximity  to 
the  Cap  au  Gres  axis.  It  extends  down  to  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  14, 
town  12  south,  range  2  west,  which  is  the  most  southerly  point  where  it  was  seen. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  fault,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  35,  town  12, 
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range  2  west,  there  is  about  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness  of  this  limestone  to 
be  seen,  dipping  south  20^  west,  at  an  angle  of  about  24^.  This  is  the  most 
southerly  exposure  of  this  rock  that  has  been  seen  in  the  county. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  county,  on  the  north  line,  this  limestone  forms  the 
upper  escarpment  of  the  bluff,  and  in  crossing  the  county  from  Beed's  Land- 
ing to  Bay  creek,  through  the  north  tier  of  townships,  it  forms  the  bed  rock 
over  all  the  highlands  between  the  two  rivers.  Following  down  the  Mississippi, 
it  forms  almost  continuous  exposures  along  the  bluffs  on  the  west  side  of  the 
county,  to  Hamburg,  where  the  upper  escarpment  of  the  bluff  is  formed  in 
part  of  this  limestone,  and  in  part  by  the  limestones  of  Kinderhook  group. 
From  this  point,  its  outcrop  trends  eastwardly,  and  the  underlying  formations 
take  its  place  in  the  river  bluffs,  but  it  continues  to  form  the  upper  portion  of 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  two  rivers,  down  to  the  center  of  town  12  south, 
range  2  west,  which  is  its  most  southerly  point  of  outcrop  in  the  interior  of 
the  county,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ca'p  au  Gres  fault.  Below  that  fault,  it 
is  only  seen  at  one  point  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  where  the  upturned 
edges  of  its  nearly  vertical  strata,  constitute  the  first  rock  exposure  below  the 
Cap  au  Gres  bluff.  This  exposure  is  about  two  hundred  yards  below  the  south- 
ern terminus  of  the  sandstone  bluff,  and  the  strata  are  in  a  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion, dipping  south  20^  west,  at  an  angle  of  at  least  60°.  A  measurement 
across  the  upturned  edges  of  the  strata,  indicated  a  thicknsss  of  about  two 
hundred  feet.  The  Kinderhook  shales  and  limestones  are  not  exposed  here, 
but  probably  underlie  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  small  creek  which  enters  the 
river  at  this  point.  The  Keokuk  limestone  is  found  immediately  succeeding 
the  Burlington  here,  but  with  a  diminished  dip,  and  it  is  overlaid  by  the  St. 
Louis  limestone,  the  upper  portion  of  which  holds  a  nearly  horizontal  portion. 
The  wood  cut  on  page  2  illustrates  the  position  of  the  various  formations  seen 
in  connection  with  this  fault,  much  more  clearly  than  any  verbal  description 
that  could  be  given. 

Keokuk  Limestone, — This  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  6eries  is  only 
met  with  at  the  single  locality  above  mentioned  in  this  county.  It  immedi- 
ately succeeds  the  Burlington  limestone  below  the  Cap  au  Gres  bluff,  and, 
although  the  dip  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  underlying  limestone,  it 
is  nevertheless  sufficiently  strong  to  car)ry  all  the  exposed  beds  of  this  group 
below  the  surface,  in  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Its  entire 
thickness  here,  probably,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  feet,  though  an  accurate 
measurement  could  not  well  be  made  here.  The  upper  portion  appeared  to  be 
shaly,  and  was  filled  with  the  silicious  geodes,  characteristic  of  the  upper  part 
of  this  group  at  more  northern  localities.  The  lower  portion  was  composed  of 
gray  limestones,  similar  to  the  quarry  rock  at  Hamilton  and  ITauvoo.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county,  it  should  be  found  between  the  outcrop  of  Burling- 
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ton  limestone,  on  section  35,  township  12  south,  range  2  west,  and  the  St. 
Louis  limestone,  which  appears  a  short  distance  below,  but  no  exposure  of  it 
was  found  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

St.  Louis  Group. — The  Keokuk  limestones,  at  the  outcrop  below  the  Cap 
au  Gres  bluff,  are  succeeded  by  beds  of  brown  magnesian  limestone,  some  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  in  thickness,  which  form  the  lower  diyision  of  this  group. 
They  dip  at  a-  moderate  angle  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lower  beds,  and 
are  overlaid  by  compact  gray  limestones  which  are  nearly  horizontal  in  their 
position,  and  form  a  perpendicular  bluff  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high.  From 
this  point  to  Johnson's  Landing,  these  gray  limestones,  which,  in  the  aggre* 
gate,  are  probably  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  form  a  continuous  line 
of  bluffs  from  fifty  to  seyenty-five  feet  in  hight,  and  a  short  distance  back 
from  the  river  are  overlaid  by  the  Coal  Measures.  The  gray  limestones  which 
form  the  upper  portion  of  this  group  are  even  bedded,  and  partly  concretion- 
ary, or  brecciated  in  their  structure.  At  Johnson's  Landing,  now  better 
known  as  Bell's  Landing,  the  upper  portion  of  this  limestone  forms  the  bluff 
for  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  river  level,  consisting  of  compact  gray  and 
brown  limestones,  separated  by  partings  of  clay  shale^  in  which  the  fossil  corals 
of  this  group,  lAthostrotxon  canadense^  L,proli/eray  and  an  undetermined  Sj/r* 
ingoporaj  are  quite  abundant. 

Below  this  landing,  the  bluffs  of  the  river  trend  to  the  eastward,  and  some 
of  the  lower  beds  come  again  to  the  surface,  and  continue  gradually  rising  to 
the  old  town  site  of  Milan,  where  the  limestone  bluffs  end  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Illinois  river  valley.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  below  the  Cap 
au  Gres  axis,  there  are  but  few  exposures  of  this  limestone,  although  it  un- 
doubtedly continues  along  the  bluffs  on  this  side  of  the  valley,  for  three  or  four 
miles  above  their  southern  extremity.  North  of  this  axis,  the  St.  Louis  lime- 
stone has  not  been  found  in  this  county,  but  south  of  that  point,  it  forms  almost 
the  entire  limestone  exposure. 

Coal  Measures, — This  formation,  like  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  is  restricted ' 
in  its  developments  to  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  is  found  under- 
lying a  considerable  portion  of  the  high  lands  below  the  Cap  au  Gres  axis. 
Commencing  about  two  miles  below  this  axis,  it  underlies  the  highest  portion 
of  the  county,  in  township  13,  in  ranges  1  and  2  west,  though  exposures  of  the 
strata  are  rarely  met  with,  and  consequently  its  boundaries  cannot  be  very  defi- 
nitely determined.  The  only  coal  mine  that  has  been  worked  to  any  extent  in 
this  county,  is  Williams's  mine,  located  on  a  fraction  of  section  1,  township  14, 
range  2  west,  about  one  mile  above  Fruitland,  and  two  miles  above  Bell's,  for- 
merly Johnson's  Landing.  These  mines  were  opened  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
and  have  been  worked,  at  intervals,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  following 
section,  made  at  these  mines,  will  show  the  character  and  succession  of  the 
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beds,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  complete  a  section  of  the  Coal  Measure  deposits  as 
could  be  made  at  any  locality  in  the  county : 

FT.     IK. 

Brown  shale 6 

Hard,  gray,  concretionary  limestone 4to6 

Goyered  slope,  with  partial  outcrops  of  shale 60 

Brown,  sandy  ^shale 15 

Coal 0      4 

Clay  shale  and  iron  ore 2      6 

Coal 2      2 

Fire  clay 2to8 

Glay  shale,  passing  downward  inta  bituminous  shale 12 

Sandstone  and  sandy  shale 20  to  25 

St  Louis  limestone,  to  river  level dO 

The  main  coal  seam  at  this  point,  ranges  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches 
in  thickness,  and  affords  a  coal  of  fair  quality,  though  as  the  work  had  been 
suspended  for  some  time  when  we  last  visited  the  locality,  the  opportunity  for 
examining  the  coal  was  not  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  It  seemed  to  be 
rather  free  from  pyrites,  and  the  analysis,  which  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent 
page,  shows  its  quality  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  average  of  western  bituminous 
coals.  It  is  overlaid  by  about  thirty  inches  of  clay  shale,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  quite  ferruginous,  and  forms  an  impure  iron  ore  about  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness. Above  this,  there  is  another  thin  seam  of  coal,  which  was  four  inches 
thick  at  the  only  point  where  we  found  it  exposed.  These  coals  are  overlaid 
by  a  thick  bed  of  brown  shale,  which  was  only  partly  exposed,  but  appeared  to 
be  about  sixty-five  feet  in  thickness,  above  which  was  a  bed  of  hard,  gray,  con- 
cretionary limestone,  from  four  to  six  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  and  above  this 
we  saw  a  few  feet  of  brown  shale,  which  was  the  highest  bed  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ure series  met  with  in  the  county.  The  concretionary  limestone  contained  a 
number  of  species  of  Coal  Measure  fossils,  among  which  we  collected,  Spirifer 
Itneatus,  Athyds  suhtilita^  Terebraiula  hovidens,  Prodtictus  semiretlciilatus,  Fam- 
linay  sp?  andjoints  of  crinoidea,  and  small  turbinated  corals. 

Below  the  main  coal  seam  there  are  two  or  three  feet  of  fire  clay,  which 
passes  downward  into  a  black  shale,  which  is  said  to  have  been  reached  at  the 
depth  of  fourteen  feet  below  the  coal,  but  was  not  penetrated.  This  black 
shale  probably  represents  another  coal  seam,  which  may  be  developed  at  some 
point  in  the  county  thick  enough  to  be  worked.  Between  this  and  the  St. 
Louis  limestone,  we  found  a  partial  outcrop  of  sandy  shale  and  sandstone  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  thickness,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measure  de- 
posits in  this  county.  The  Coal  Measures,  as  developed  here,  seem  to  include 
the  horizon  of  at  least  three  coal  seams,  the  lowest  being  represented  by  the 
black  shale ;  but  so  far  as  could  be  learned  from  the  few  openings  made  in  at- 
tempting to  mine  coal  in  this  county,  only  one  seam  has  yet  been  found  of 
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sufficient  thickness  to  be  worked.  On  Mr.  Wm.  Love's  place,  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  10,  township  13,  range  2  west,  the  gray  concretionary  lime- 
stone which  is  found  sixty-five  feet  above  the  coal  at  Williams's  mine,  outcrops 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  his  dwelling  ; 
and  probably  the  whole  thickness  of  the  measures,  as  developed  in  this  county, 
are  to  be  found  here,  though  there  is  no  exposure  of  the  beds  below  this  lime- 
stone in  this  vicinity.  (Joal  has  been  found  on  th^  southeast  quarter  of  section 
26,  on  the  northeast  of  36,  and  on  the  northeast  of  24,  township  13,  range  2 
west,  and  the  Coal  Measures,  probably,  underlie  fully  one-half  of  the  highlands 
in  township  13,  ranges  1  and  2,  in  this  county. 

Qtiotemary  Si/stem. — This  system  is  represented  in  Calhoun  county,  by  the 
three  most  common  divisions,  Alluvium,  Loess,  and  Drift.  The  alluvial  de- 
posits are  mainly  restricted  to  the  bottom  lands  which  skirt  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  rivers  on  three  sides  of  the  county,  except  between  Cap  au  Gre$ 
and  Milan,  where  the  limestone  bluffs  jut  boldly  out  to  the  river's  edge.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the^  county,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  to  Monterey, 
the  bottom  lands  average  nearly  three  miles  in  width,  but  above  Monterey  they 
grow  narrower,  and  range  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
width.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  bottom  lands  are  prairie,  and  are  the 
only  natural  prairie  lands  in  the  county.  In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
county,  there  is  a  belt  of  bottom  land,  lying  between  Bay  creek  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  which  is  about  four  miles  wide  at  the  county  line,  but  grows 
narrower  to  the  mouth  of  Bay  creek,  where  it  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
width.  The  most  of  these  bottom  lands  are  dry  enough  for  cultivation,  and 
are  among  the  most  productive  and  valuable  lands  in  the  county. 

Drift. — ^The  drift  deposits  in  this  county,  probably  nowhere  exceed  forty  or 
fifty  feet  in  thickness,  but  they  cover  nearly  all  the  uplands  in  the  county,  ex- 
cept at  some  points  along  the  summit  of  the  bluffs,  from  whence  they  have 
been  removed  by  denudation.  They  consist  of  brown  clays,  some  of  which  are 
quite  free  from  gravel,  with  some  bluish  beds  containing  gravel  and  boulders 
of  considerable  size,  but  good  exposures  of  these  beds,  except  a  few  feet  of  the 
upper  portion,  are  seldom  to  be  seen,  as  there  are  no  railroad  grades,  or  other 
artificial  cuts  through  this  formation  in  this  county.  Where  the  yellow  clays 
of  this  deposit  covers  the  surface,  they  form  a  heavy  clay  soil,  rather  hard  to 
work,  but  quite  productive  where  there  is  a  natural  surface  drainage. 

Loes9. — This  formation  consists  of  buff,  brown,  or  ash  colored,  marly  clays, 
or  sandy  marls,  usually  quite  distinctly  stratified.  It  caps  the  river  bluffs  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  is  also  frequently  found  filling  the  lateral 
valleys  by  which  the  bluffs  are  intersected.  Just  below  Gilead,  the  bluffs,  as 
well  as  the  hills,  for  a  mile  or  more  back  from  the  bluffs,  are  composed  mainly 
or  entirely  of  Loesg^  which  is  here  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  thick- 
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ness.  At  tbis  point,  it  appears  to  occupy  the  eastern  portion  of  an  ancient 
valley,  excavated  by  some  cause  in  operation  before  the  formation  of  the  exist- 
ing rivers,  but  now,  in  part  occupied  by  them,  and  also  in  part,  by  the  alluvial 
deposits  to  which  they  have  given  origin.  The  hills  around  the  ScUt  Springy 
and  between  that  and  the  bottom  lands  on  the  Mississippi,  are  composed  of 
Loess.  Where  these  marly  deposits  are  subjected  to  a  leaching  process,  they 
contain  numerous  calcareous  concretions,  some  of  which  assume  fantastic  forms 
like  the  "  clay  stones  *'  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  but  more  frequently  they  as- 
sume an  irregularly  spherical  form,  and  are  known  by  the  popular  name  of 
^^ petrified  potatoes."  Bleached  specimens  of  the  living  species  of  land  and  fresh 
water  shells  of  the  adjacent  region  are  found  in  this  deposit,  and  it  frequently 
affords  the  teeth  and  bones  of  extinct  Mammalia,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  have  been  found  in  it,  in  this  vicinity. 

Economical     Oeology. 

Building  Stone. — No  county  in  the  State  contains  a  greater  variety,  or  more 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  building  stone  than  this.  First  in  value  and  im- 
portance, is  the  Niagara  limestone,  which  outcrops  along  the  river  bluffs  on  the 
west  side  of  the  county,  from  Hamburg  to  Gilead,  and  thence  trending  back 
for  a  mile  or  two  from  the  river  bluffs,  it  continues  southward  nearly  to  Cap 
au  Gres,  whence  it  bends  abruptly  east  across  the  narrow  divide  between  the 
Illinois  and  the  Mississippi  to  Monterey.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  forma- 
tion is  exposed '  here,  and  from  this  point  it  extends  northwardly  on  the  east 
side  of  the  county,  appearing  occasionally  in  outcrops  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs, 
as  far  north  as  Farrowton,  opposite  to  Columbiana.  At  all  the  outcrops  seen 
between  Gilead  and  Monterey,  this  limestone  is  an  evenly  bedded  buff  or  brown 
dolomite,  very  similar  to  the  rock  at  Joliet  and  Graflon,  and  fully  equal  in 
quality  to  the  building  stone  obtained  from  either  of  the  above  named  locali- 
ties. The  only  drawback  to  the  immediate  availability  of  this  valuable  build- 
ing material,  is  its  situation,  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  the  Illinois  river  on 
the  east,  and  about  a  half  mile  from  the  Mississippi,  on  the  west ;  but  this 
difficulty  could  be  readily  overcome,  by  the  construction  of  a  cheap  railroad 
track  from  the  quarries  to  the  river  bank.  This  formation  is  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  feet  in  thickness  in  this  county,  and  the  whole  mass  in  townships 
11  and  12  south,  is  an  evenly  bedded  buff,  or  brown  magnesian  limestone,  and 
equal  in  quality  to  any  building  stone  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  the  Burlington  limestone  outcrops 
along  the  river  bluffs,  and  on  most  of  the  small  streams.  It  affords  a  very  good 
building  stone,  though  not  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  Niagara  limestone. 
The  upper  part  of  the  formation  is  a  coarse,  semi-crystaline  limestone,  that  is 
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easily  cat,  etands  exposure  well  in  a  dry  wall,  and  is  a  useful  rock  for  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  for  which  a  good  building  stone  is  required.  Along  the 
river  bluffs,  and  on  the  small  streams  it  can  be  quarried  very  cheaply,  and 
will,  eventually,  come  into  very  general  use  for  farm  buildings,  fences,  etc. 

Between  Hardin  and  Monterey,  several  quarries  have  been  opened  in  the 
Hamilton  limestone,  which  affords  a  very  good  material  for  foundation  walls, 
but  the  rock  is  much  harder  to  work  than  that  from  the  Niagara  or  Burlington 
beds.  On  the  west  side  of  the  county  this  rock  is  too  thin  bedded  to  be  of 
much  value  as  a  building  stone,  and,  locally,  becomes  quite  arenaceous,  and 
passes  into  a  quartzose  sandstone. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cap  an  Gres^  the  Trenton  group,  which  is  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  feet  thick,  could  be  made  available  for  build- 
ing material,  and  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  constitutes  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  series,  is  an  evenly  bedded  rock,  and  would  furnish  a  building  stone 
nearly,  or  quite  equal  to  the  dolomites  of  the  Niagara  group.  From  the  favor- 
able position  of  its  outcrop,  near  the  top  of  the  Cap  au  Ores  bluff,  extensive 
quarries  could  be  opened  at  this  point,  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  and  the 
rock  could  be  transferred  directly  on  to  lighters  or  barges,  and  towed  to  any 
point  on  the  river  where  a  good  building  stone  was  in  demand. 

Below  the  Cap  au  Gres  axis,  the  St.  Louis  limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock, 
and  forms  a  continuous  limestone  cliff  along  the  river  to  the  old  town  site  of 
Milan,  the  termination  of  the  bluffs  on  the  Mississippi,  in  this  county.  This 
limestone  makes  a  very  durable  building  stone,  but  is  much  harder  than  the 
magnesian  limestones  of  either  the  Trenton  or  Niagara  groups.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  thin  bedded,  light  gray  limestone,  but  contains  some  layers  thick 
enough  for  dimension  stone,  and  the  outcrops  in  this  county  would  furnish  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  building  stone  of  a  fair  quality. 

Limestone  for  Lime. — The  best  material  for  the  manufacture  of  quick  lime 
in  this  county,  is  supplied  in  great  abundance  by  the  St.  Louis  limestone, 
which  may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  at  almost  any  point  where  it  out- 
crops along  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  Some  beds  in 
this  formation,  however,  are  arenaceous,  and  contain  too  great  a  proportion  of 
silicious  or  argillaceous  material,  to  be  readily  converted  into  lime,  while  others 
are  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  their  composition,  and  make  a  very  pure 
white  lime.  The  outcrop  of  this  formation  for  so  great  a  distance  along  the 
river,  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  carrying  on  this  branch  of  manufac- 
tures, renders  this  one  of  the  most  eligible  points  on  the  river  for  prosecuting 
this  business  on  a  large  scale.  The  kilns  could  be  constructed  so  near  the 
river,  that  the  manufactured  article  could  be  readily  transferred  on  board 
steamboats,  or  barges,  thereby  saving  all  expense  of  land  transportation ;  and 
the  overlying  coal  beds,  which  outcrop  in  close  proximity  to  the  limestone, 
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would  furnisli  a  cheap  and  abandaut  supply  of  fuel ;  so  that  the  most  favora- 
ble conditions  exist  here,  apparently,  for  the  prosecution  of  this  business  on  an 
extensive  scale.  In  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  county,  the  Bur* 
lington  limestone  is  the  only  rock  that  can  be  made  available  for  this  purpose, 
except  between  Qilead  and  Cap  au  Gres^  where  the  Trenton  limestones  are 
found,  a  portion  of  which  seem  to  afford  a  good  material  for  this  purpose. 
None  of  the  limestoofes  of  these  groups,  however,  afford  as  pure  a  lime  as  some 
of  the  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  series,  nor  do  they  outcrop  generally  under  such 
favorable  conditions,  for  the  manufacture  of  lime. 

Glas8  Sand. — ^The  St.  Peters  sandstone,  of  which  nearly  one  hundred]  and 
fifty  feet  in  thickness  is  exposed  at  the  Cap  au  Ores  bluff,  in  this  county,  will 
furnish  an  excellent  white  sand  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  in  great  abund- 
ance. No  other  rock  in  the  Mississippi  valley  furnishes  a  sand  for  this  pur- 
pose, equal  to  that  obtained  from  this  formation,  and  at  the  point  above  men- 
tioned, the  supply  of  this  material  is  absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  the  outcrop 
is  so  situated,  that  the  material  could  be  transferred  directly  from  the  quarry 
on  to  steamboats,  or  barges,  and  cheaply  transferred  to  any  point  on  the  river, 
where  it  might  be  desirable  to  establish  glass  manufactories.  At  La  Salle,  this 
business  is  already  established,  and  the  material  is  obtained  from  an  outcrop  of 
this  sandstone  in  that  county,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  manu- 
ture  of  glass  should  not  be  successfully  carried  on  here  as  well  as  there. 

Minerals. — Small  pieces  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  or  '^  galena,"  have  been 
found  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  this  county,  as  well  as  in  various  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  their  discovery  has  led  to  considerable  speculation  as  to 
the  probability  of  finding  lead  mines  in  this  region ;  but,  although  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  Trenton  group,  (the  true  lead-bearing  formation  of  the  North- 
west) is  well  exposed  here,  we  found  no  indications  of  its  being, a  mineral-bear- 
ing deposit  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  entirely  differ- 
ent, in  its  lithologioal  characters,  from  the  lead-bearing  rocks  of  the  Northwest 
being  here  a  rather  soft,  coarse  grained,  yellowish  gray  limestone,  exhibiting 
nowhere  in  this  region  the  magnesian  character  that  every  where  prevails  in 
the  lead  producing  rocks,  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  It  is  probable  the  few  spe- 
cimens of  galena  fuund  in  this  county,  have  been  transported  from  the  northern 
lead  mines  by  drift  agencies,  as  both  galena  and  native  copper  are  frequently 
found  in  the  drift  deposits  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  and  under  conditions 
^that  show  that  t^ey  have  no  relation  with  the  underlying  formations.  Even 
if  the  specimens  of  lead  ore  that  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  outcrop  of  the  Trenton  limestone  in  this  county,  really  came  from  that 
formation,  they  have  not  indicated  the  presence  of  such  an  amount  of  lead  in 
the  rock  formations  of  this  county,  as  would  justify  the  expectation  of  their 
affording  productive  lead  mines.    The  same  agency,  by  which  boulders  of 
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granite,  sienite,  and  other  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  have  been  trans- 
ported from  localities  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  northward,  would  also  account 
for  the  occurrence  in  the  drift  material  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  of  any 
other  mineral  or  rock  that  is  known  to  occur  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  drifl  material  has  come. 

^on,  both  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  and  of  a  sulphuret,  occurs  in  the  Coal 
Measures  in  this  county.  The  carbonate  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
form  of  nodules  or  '^  kidney  ore,"  in  the  shales  associated  with  the  coal,  while 
the  sulphuret  occurs  in  the  coal  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  shales,  in  yellow  or  sil- 
very gray  crystals,  and  often  forming  nodular  concretions  of  considerable  size* 
The  sulphuret  is  worthless  as  an  ore  of  iron,  and  is  only  useful  when  it  occurs 
in  large  quantities,  for  the  manufacture  of  copperas  and  alum,  both  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  it.  The  carbonate  is  a  valuable  ore  for  the  production  of 
metalic  iron,  whenever  it  can  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  a  furnace.  The  shales  forming  the  roof  of  Williams's  coal, 
are  highly  ferruginous,  and  there  is  about  a  foot  in  thickness  of  impure  iron  ore 
between  the  main  coal  seam  and  the  thin,  four-inch  seam  above  it,  at  the  only 
locality  where  we  found  an  exposure  of  the  shales  forming  the  roof  of  this  coal. 
Nodules  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  were  also  seen  at  other  points,  which  had,  no 
doubt,  come  from  the  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures,  but  we  met  with  no  body 
of  iron  ore  in  this  county,  where  it  seemed  to  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be- 
come valuable  for  the  production  of  iron. 

Qoal, — Although  there  fs  a  development  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  thickness  of  strata  belonging  to  the  Coal  Measures,  in  this  county,  in- 
cluding the  horizon,  of  at  least  three  seams  of  coal,  only  one  has  yet  been  found 
thick  enough  to  pay  for  working.  This  seam  has  been  partially  opened  at  sev- 
eral points  in  the  county,  but  no  systematic  mining  seems  to  have  been 
attempted,  except  at  Williams's  mine,  situated  in  the  blufis  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  a  mile  above  Fruitland  Landing.  The  coal  is  here  about  twenty- 
six  inches  thick,  of  good  quality,  and  apparently  quite  free  from  the  sulphuret 
of  iron.  An  analysis  of  this  coal,  by  Mr.  Henry  Patten,  reported  in  Norwood's 
^'Analysis  of  Illinois  Coals,"  gave  the  following  results : 

Specific  gravity 1.2681 

Loss  in  coking 45.7 

Total  weight  of  coke 54.8 

100.00 

Analysis:  Moisture 4.8 

Volatile  matters 40.9 

Carbon  in  coke 49.1 

Ashes  (brown) 5.2 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 58.06 

Without  a  more  complete  exposure  of  the  strata,  and  in  the  absence  of  fossils, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  in  connection  vrith  this  coal  seam,  it  is  difficult  to 
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say  exactly  wbere  this  seam  belongs  in  the  general  section  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
but  from  the  appearance  of  the  coal,  as  well  as  from  the  stratigraphical  position 
which  it  occupies,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  No  2,  or  the  equivalent  of  the 
Murphysboro  and  Colchester  coals.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  this  seam 
divided  as  it  is  here,  and  sometimes  it  is  so  equally  divided  that  neither  divi- 
sion is  thick  enough  to  be  worked  separately.  If  this  conclusion  is  confirmed, 
then  No.  1  would  be  represented  by  the  black  shale  said  to  have  been  penetra- 
ted at  the  depth  of  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  main  seam,  and  No.  3  would 
belong  about  the  horizon  of  the  concretionary,  gray  limestone  that  lies  about 
sixty-five  feet  above  it.  But  little  has  yet  been  done  towards  developing  the 
coal  in  this  county,  although  the  mines  were  opened  in  the  river  bluffs  at  an 
early  day,  and  have  been  worked  at  intervals  for  years.  This  seam  has  only 
been  opened  at  two  or  three  points,  away  from  the  river,  where  the  coal  was 
found  outcropping  in  the  ravines  by  which  the  Coal  Measures  are  intersected. 
Coal  seams  no  thicker  than  this,  are  worked  with  profit  in  many  portions  of  the 
State,  where  the  market  facilities  are  no  better  than  they  are  here,  where  the 
outcrop  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  coal  would  all  find  a  ready 
market  without  incurring  the  expense  and  risk  of  transportation. 

Brine  Springs, — On  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  16,  town  11  south, 
range  2  west,  there  is  a  large  sulphur  spring,  slightly  impregnated  with  salt. 
The  water  is  said  to  have  been  a  much  stronger  brine  formerly  than  now,  but  a 
boring  was  made  to  the  depth  of  198  feet,  which  changed  the  character  of  the 
water  flowing  from  the  spring,  so  that  it  is  now  a  strong  sulphur  water,  but  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt  as  to  render  it  rather  unpalatable.  This  spring 
flows  out  from  the  horizon  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  but  the  water  probably  comes 
from  the  Trenton  limestone,  or  else  comes  up  through  a  crevice  in  that  rock 
from  some  old  formation,  as  that  limestone  was  struck  in  the  well  at  a  depth  of 
twenty-two  feet.  Fine  springs  of  fresh  water  abound  in  the  central  and  north- 
ern portions  of  the  county,  where  the  Burlington  limestone  is  the  prevailing 
rock. 

Sou  and  Agriculture. — The  surface  over  a  large  portion  of  the  uplandf  in  this 
county,  is  quite  broken  and  hilly,  and  in  some  portions  the  hills  are  too  steep 
for  cultivation,  but  the  soil  is  excellent,  being  generally  predicated  upon  the 
Loess,  and  as  a  fruir.  growing  region  it  ia  hardly  surpassed  by  any  portion  of 
the  State.  The  soil  is  generally  a  chocolate  colored  clay  loam,  such  as  we  gen- 
erally find  over  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  river  bluffs,  where  it  rests  upon  the 
Loess.  It  has  a  complete  surface  drainage  from  the  rolling  character  of  the 
country,  and  is  very  productive  in  all  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  a  temperate  cli- 
mate. This  county  has  but  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  horticulturists, 
and  a  number  of  extensive  fruit  farms  have  been  opened  within  the  past  five 
years.     Extensive  peach  and  apple  orchards  are  already  in  bearing,  and  show 
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by  their  healthy  appearance  and  abundant  orops  of  fruit,  the  complete  adapta- 
tion of  the  soil  on  these  uplands  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  A  good  many  vine- 
yards have  been  planted  in  this  county,  and  have  generally  produced  abundantly, 
yielding  most  satisfactory  returns  for  the  capital  and  labor  expended. 

The  bottom  lands  in  this  county  are  exceedingly  productive,  and  yield  annu- 
ally large  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  grass,  and  may  be  fairly  ranked 
among  the  most  valuable  and  fertile  lands  in  the  State.  Calhoun  county  has 
been  entirely  under-estimated  as  to  its  value  as  an  agricultural  region,  and  when 
its  uplands  are  planted  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  its  rich  alluvial  bot- 
toms are  covered  with  the  cereals  to  which  they  are  adapted,  it  will  compare 
favorably,  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  annual  productions,  with  the  most 
favored  portions  of  the  State. 

In  closing  my  report  on  this  county.  I  desire  to  express  my  acknowledgments 
to  Capt.  Wm.  H.  Reed,  of  Reed^s  Landing,  and  his  excellent  lady,  for  the  cor- 
dial hospitality  of  their  pleasant  home,  which  they  so  kindly  extended  to  me 
while  engaged  in  prosecuting  my  examinations  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
county,  and  also,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  valuable 
specimens  of  minerals,  fossils  and  Indian  antiquities,  contributed  by  them  to 
the  State  cabinet.  To  their  little  daughter,  Miss  Eliza  Reed,  the  State  collec- 
tion is  also  indebted  for  a  beautiful  fossil  crinoid,  found  by  her  in  the  Burling- 
'  ton  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  residence. 
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PIKE    COUNTY. 

Pike  county  lies  between  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Illinois  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  is  bounded  on  the  north,  bj  Adams  and  Brown  counties ;  on  the 
east,  bj  the  Illinois  river.;  on  the  south,  by  Calhoun  county ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  the  Mississippi.  It  embraces  a  superficial  area  of  about  twenty-one  town- 
ships, or  seven  hundred  and  fiily-siz  square  miles,  and  the  surface  is  generally 
rolling,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  streams  it  is  quite  broken  and  hilly.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  surface,  on  the  upland,  was  originally  heavily  timbered, 
but  there  are  several  small  prairies  in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the 
county.  It  is  a  well  watered  county,  being  intersected  by  numerous  small 
streams,  besides  the  two  large  rivers  which  form  its  eastern  and  western  bounda- 
ries. Among  the  principal  streams  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  are  McUee's 
creek,  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  northeastern  part ;  Bay  creek,  which  traverses 
its  central  and  southern  portions ;  and  McDonald's  creek,  Hadley's  creek,  and 
some  others  of  less  importance,  which  intersect  the  western  part,  and  empty 
into  a  bayou,  which  traverses  the  bottom  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  county, 
through  its  whole  extent.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
miles  in  width,  and,  as  the  present  river  channel  is  along  the  western  edge  of 
this  valley,  it  leaves  a  wide  belt  of  bottom  lands  on  the  western  border  of  the 
county,  containing  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles,  or 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  county.  \ 

The  general  level  of  the  uplands  may  be  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  great  water  courses,  on  either  side,  with  no  very  well  de- 
fined water  shed  to  determine  the  courses  of  the  smaller  streams.  The  soil  on 
the  timbered  landSj  is  generally  a  chocolate  colored  clay  loam,  becoming  lighter 
colored  on  the  breaks  of  the  streams,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  county  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  the  strata 
exposed  within  its  limits  comprise  the  upper  part  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  the 
whole  series  of  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  except  the  Chester  group,  and 
a  limited  thickness  of  Coal  Measures,  with  the  usual  surface  deposits  of  Loess 
and  Drift.  No  well  defined  beds  of  Devonian  age  were  seen  in  the  county, 
though  a  little  below  the  southern  line,  in  Calhoun  county,  we  found  two  or 
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three  feet  of  qnartzose  sandstone  resting  upon  the  Niagara  limestone,  which, 
no  doaht,  helongs  to  the  Hamilton  group,  and  is  the  most  northerly  outcrop  of 
this  formation  known  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  green  and  hlue  shales, 
sometimes  including  a  few  feet  of  chocolate  brown,  or  black  shale,  which  imme- 
diately overlies  the  Niagara  limestone  here,  contains  no  fossils,  and  shades  into 
the  arenaceous  beds  of  the  Kinderhook  group  so  completely,  that  no  line  of 
separation  can  be  seen  between  them.  Hence  we  have  included  these  shales, 
which  have  heretofore  been  referred  to  the  age  of  the  "  Black  Slate,"  of  Ohio, 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  and  consider  them  as  probably  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  black  shale,  that  is  found  in  Ohio  intercalated  in  the  Waverly  sand- 
stone. Xl^iS)  in  -the  absence  of  the  Hamilton  limestone,  or  any  lower  division 
of  the  Devonian  system,  leaves  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  resting  immedi- 
ately upon  the  Upper  Silurian  limestones. 

A  very  decided  want  of  conformability  may  be  observed  between  the  Coal 
Measures,  and  the  limestones  on  which  they  rest  in  this  county.  Usually  in 
this  portion  of  the  State,  if  the  sequence  of  strata  is  complete,  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures rest  upon  the  upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  but  this  group  is 
wanting  here,  except  on  the  northern  limits  of  the  county,  and  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures are  found  resting  unconformably  on  the  Keokuk  limestones,  in  the  east 
part  of  the  county,  and  on  the  Burlington  beds,  in  the  western  portion.  This 
peculiar  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  county,  has  resulted  from  the  elevation 
and  subsequent  denudation  of  the  strata,  anterior  to  the  deposit  of  the  coal. 

In  addition  to  the  disturbance  of  the  strata,  resulting  from  the  Cap  au  Gres 
axis,  described  in  the  report  on  Calhoun  county,  which,  no  doubt,  also  affected 
the  strata  in  the  southern  part  of  Pike,  there  is  another,  though  less  decided, 
axis  in  this  county,  which,  probably,  changed  the  level  of  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous limestones,  over  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  county,  and  resulted  in 
the  subsequent  denudation  of  the  strata  already  alluded  to.  This  axis  occurs 
in  the  vicinity  of  Six  Mile  creek,  and  its  effects  are  most  apparent  on  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  7,  township  7  south,  range  4  west,  where  the  Niagara 
limestone  rises  abruptly  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  bottom  lands  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluffs,  and,  dipping  north  20^  west,  at  an  angle  of  7^,  rises,  in  a 
distance  of  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular 
cliff,  from  forty  to  fifly  feet  in  hight.  There  has,  evidently,  been  a  dislocation 
of  the  strata  here,  for  we  find  this  limestone  outcropping  along  the  foot  of  the 
bluff,  from  Rockport  down  nearly  to  the  point  where  it  rises  so  suddenly  from 
the  river  bottoms,  and  showing  above  this  point  no  very  decided  inclination. 
The  elevating  force,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  group  above  the  surface,  although  about  fifty  feet,  in  thickness  is  exposed. 
The  following  section  will  show  the  thickness  of  the  formations  found  in  this 
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county,  but  for  reasons  already  given,  they  do  not  always  hold  the  same  rela- 
tive position  as  in  the  section  given  below : 

FEET. 

Quartemary  deposits  (Loess  and  Drift) 40  to  100 

Coal  Measures 20  "    60 

St  Louis  Limestones 00        80 

Keokuk  group 100  "  126 

Burlington  limestone 150  "  200 

Kinderkook  group 100  "  120 

Niagara  limestone 00        50 

The  Niagara  limestone  is  only  found  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  county, 
where  its  main  outcrop  is  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  between  Hockport  and  the 
south  line  of  the  county,  and  on  Six  Mile  creek,  for  a  short  distance  up  that 
stream.  Where  the  rock  first  appears,  the  upper  portion  is  a  rather  thin  bedded, 
rough,  gray  limestone,  becoming  more  massive  below,  and  on  Six  Mile  creek, 
it  is  partly  a  regular  bedded  buff  or  brown  dolomite,  and  presents  the  usual 
characters  of  this  formation  at  other  localities.  It  contains  a  few  fossils  at  the 
outcrop  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Bill,  among  which  we  obtained  fragments 
of  Trilobitesy  a  few  fossil  shells,  too  imperfect  for  determination,  and  a  single 
specimen  of  Hah/sites  catenulatus. 

At  Mr.  Wells's  place,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  17,  township  7 
south,  range  4  west,  the  buff  colored  magnesian  beds  of  this  group  are  exposed 
about  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  rock  has  been  quarried  for  general  use  as 
a  building  stone  in  the  neighborhood.  The  beds  appear  to  dip  here  in  an  op- 
posite direction  from  those  at  the  point  where  the  rock  rises  so  suddenly  from 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  bottom  lands,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  the  direction 
being  to  the  south  20^  east,  and  the  angle  about  6^.  On  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  section  8,  in  the  same  township,  there  is  an  exposure  of  about  twenty- 
two  feet  of  this  limestone,  the  lower  ten  feet  being  a  gray,  even  bedded  lime- 
stone, and  the  upper  twelve  feet  a  buff  colored  magnesian  rock,  closely  resem- 
bling  the  rock  from  the  Grafton  quarries.  It  is  the  prevailing  rock  at  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  and  forms  a  limestone  bench  about  thirty  feet  in  bight,  above  the 
road,  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs.  Two  miles  north  of  Pleasant  Hill,  on  a  branch 
of  Six  Mile  creek,  the  upper  part  of  this  limestone  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  dipping  north  30^  west,  about  2^.  Only  about  six  feet  in  thickness  is 
exposed  here,  and  the  rock  is  a  regular  bedded,  brown  magnesian  limestone. 
This  seemed  to  be  about  the  most  easterly  outcrop  of  this  formation,  and  it  is 
here  overlaid  by  the  shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group.  From  this  point  south- 
westward,  to  the  Calhoun  county  line,  occasional  outcrops  of  this  limestone 
may  be  seen  along  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  and  its  entire  outcrop  in  this  county 
is  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs  between  Hockport  and  the  south 
11  ne  of  the  county. 
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Ktnderhook  Group, — Ooe  of  the  best  exposures  of  this  group  in  this  county, 
is  at  the  point  of  the  bluff,  just  above  the  village  of  Kinderhook,  from  whence 
it  has  received  its  name.    The  following  is  the  section  at  this  point : 

FEKT. 

Loess  capping  the  bluff 20 

Burlington  limestone - 15 

Thin  bedded,  fine  grained  limestone 6 

Thin  bedded  sandstone,  and  sandy  shales 36 

Argillaceous  and  sandy  shales,  partly  hidden 40 

The  three  lower  beds  of  the  above  section  belong  to  this  group,  and  there 
are  some  twenty  feet  or  more  of  still  lower  beds,  which  do  not  appear  above 
the  surface  here.  The  thin  bedded,  fine  grained  limestone,  which  lies  at  the 
top  of  the  series  here,  resembles  the  fragmentary  limestone  at  Burlington, 
Iowa,  which,  at  that  locality,  contains  Chonetes  Fischeri,  RhifnchoneUa  pustU' 
losGj  and  Spiri/er  bi/oratus,  but  no  fossils  were  found  in  it  here.  The  thin 
bedded  sandstones  below  this,  however,  abound  in  fossil  shells,  belonging  to 
the  genera  Aviculope4:teny  Spiri/er,  Orthitty  and  Productus,  mostly  identical  with 
those  from  the  gritstones  at  Burlington,  which  belong  to  the  same  horizon. 
The  Argillaceous  shales  at  the  base  of  this  group,  have  afforded  no  fossils  as 
yet  from  any  of  the  localities  examined  in  this  county.  From  Kinderhook 
southward,  along  the  bluffs  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  this  group  is  more 
or  less  exposed  below  the  Burlington  limestone,  which  forms  the  upper  escarp- 
ment, and  at  Rockport,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  group  may  be  seen,  forming  the 
following  section  : 

FKXT. 

Loess  capping  the  bluff 20  to  80 

Arinaceous  limestone  and  shale Id 

Unexposed  strata. 20 

Green  and  blue  clay  shales SO 

Covered  slope  to  the  level  of  the  road 82 

On  our  first  visit  to  this  county,  in  1853,  we  found  at  this  point  a  brecciated 
oolitic  rock,  about  three  feet  thick,  which  receives  a  high  polish  and  makes  a 
beautiful  marble.  At  a  more  recent  visit,  we  did  not  find  it  exposed,  and  it 
is  probably  included  in  the  twenty  feet  of  unexposed  strata,  below  the  arena- 
ceous beds  near  the  top  of  this  section.  This  arenaceous  limestone  contains  a 
few  fossils,  among  which  are  Spiri/er  Marionensis,  S,  hirtus,  I^oductus  pyxi- 
datuSy  P,  arcucUuiy  RynchaneUa  AUssouriensiay  and  Chonetes  gentadata.  About 
two  miles  below  Atlas,  the  Burlington  limestone  caps  the  bluff,  and  we  find  the 
Kinderhook  group  outcropping  below  it,  affording  the  following  section : 

FUT. 

Burlington  limestone 12 

Magnesian  limestone 8 

Unexposed , 18 
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Sandy  shales 88 

Blue  clay  shales. 44 

Covered  slope  to  the  level  of  the  road. 27 

Probably  about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness  at  the  base  of  this  section,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Niagara  limestone,  leaving  120  feet  as  the  aggregate  thickness  of 
the  Kinderhook  group  at  this  point.  The  sections  above  given  will  illustrate 
the  general  character  of  this  group,  as  it  appears  in  this  county,*  where  it  is 
composed  mainly  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  shales,  with  some  thin  beds  of  lime- 
stone. Its  outcrop  is  confined  to  the  river  bluffs,  and  the  lower  courses  of  the 
small  streams  that  intersect  them.  Commencing  on  the  west  side  of  the  C9un- 
ty  at  the  north  line,  we  find  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  these  shales  outcropping 
below  the  Burlington  limestone,  which  forms  the  upper  escarpment  of  the  blufb, 
and  thence  southward  they  gradually  rise  until,  at  Rockport,  we  find  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  group  in  partial  exposures  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  road. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Hill,  the  bluffs  are  composed  of  Niagara  limestone, 
overlaid  by  Loess  and  Drift,  and  the  outcrop  of  the  Kinderhook  is  found  further 
back  on  Six  Mile  creek  and  on  the  branches  of  Bay  creek.  On  Cold  Run, 
about  a  mile  above  the  point  where  it  enters  Bay  creek,  the  green  and  blue 
shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group  are  well  exposed,  giving  a  measured  section  31 
feet  in  thickness.  These  are  overlaid  by  sandy  shales,  that  are  but  partially 
exposed,  but  containing  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of  fine  grained,  evenly  bedded 
sandstone,  that  has  come  into  general  use  in  the  neighborhood  for  constructing 
chimneys,  building  foundation  walls,  etc.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  refractory 
stone,  that  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  also  possesses  a  fine, 
sharp  grit,  which  makes  it  a  useful  material  for  grindstones,  whetstones,  etc., 
for  which  it  has  been  very  generally  used  in  this  vicinity.  The  bed,  however, 
is  only  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness  at  the  point  where  we  found  it  ex- 
posed, which  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Sitton's  farm.* 
These  beds,  and  the  blue  and  green  shales  which  underlie  them,  will  be  found 
outcropping  on  all  the  tributaries  of  Bay  creek,  in  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  on 
the  main  creek. 

Crossing  the  county  to  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  near  the  south  line,  we  find 
these  beds  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the  bluff,  and  well  exposed  on  the 
lower  course  of  Bee  creek,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  at  the  mill,  there  is  a 
partial  outcrop  of  the  black  shale,  which  sometimes  forms  the  lowest  strata  of 
the  group.  The  beds  are  not  fully  exposed  here,  but  in  ascending  the  stream, 
the  argillaceous  and  sandy  shales  are  occasionally  seen  in  partial  exposures, 
showing  that  the  group  retains  essentially  the  same  characters  on  this  side  of 

*A  rock  exactly  like  this,  from  MarshaUtowii,  Iowa,  and  from  the  same  geological  horizon, 
receives  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for  tables  and  various  other  purposes,  as  an  ornamental 
stone,  and  the  rock  from  the  above  named  locality,  in  Pike  county,  seems  to  be  equally  as  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose. 
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tlie  ooanty  as  on  the  other.  From  this  point  northward,  these  shales  appear  in 
occasional  outcrops  along  the  bluffs,  to  the  vicinity  of  Bedford,  where  they  dip 
below  the  surface  and  are  seen  no  more.  As  this  group  does  not  form  the  bed 
rock  over  any  considerable  surface  area  in  this  county,  it  fails  to  impart  any  of 
the  peculiar  topographical  features  to  the  surface  here,  which  usually  character- 
ize it  where  it  is  well  developed,  with  no  overlying  limestone  to  modify  its  in- 
fluence on  the  topography  of  the  country.  Then,  it  almost  invariably  forms  a 
broken  and  hilly  region,  so  marked  in  its  character  that  the  extent  of  its  out- 
crop may  be  very  accurately  defined,  from  the  peculiar  topographical  features  of 
the  surface  alone.  But  almost  everywhere  in  this  county,  where  the  group  is 
exposed,  the  Burlington  limestone  overlies  it,  and  therefore  determines  the 
topographical  features  of  the  region  also  underlaid  by  the  shales  and  gritstones 
of  this  group. 

Burlington  Limestone. — ^This  limestone  forms  the  bed  rock  over  fully  one-half 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands  in  this  county,  and  its  outcrop,  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  may  be  thus  described  :  Commencing  on  the  western  side  of  the  north 
line  of  the  county,  it  forms  a  belt,  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width,  the 
western  border  of  which  is  defined  by  the  river  bluffs,  and  extending  thence  to 
the  southern  line  of  the  county,  forming  the  bed  rock  oyer  all  that  part  of  the 
county  lying  south  of  Pittsfield,  and  from  that  point  northward  to  Griggsville 
Landing,  and  south  to  the  Oalhoun  county  line,  underlying  all  the  highlands  in 
that  portion  of  the  county  south  of  Pittsfield,  except  a  very  limited  area  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Hill,  where  the  Niagara  limestone  forms  the  surface 
rock.  Its  thickness  ranges  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  but 
usually  not  more  than  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  can  be  seen  at  a  single  outcrop. 
The  best  exposures  of  this  rock  are  to  be  seen  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  on  some  of  the  principal  creeks  in  the  western  and  south- 
ern portions  of  the  county.  The  rock  is  a  rather  coarse  grained,  gray  lime« 
stone,  with  intercalations  of  buff  or  brown  layers,  and  is  largely  composed  of 
the  fossilized  remains  of  the  Crinoidea  and  MoUusca^  that  swarmed  in  countless 
myriads  in  the  old  carboniferous  ocean,  during  the  formation  of  this  limestone. 
It  is  the  Orinoidal  and  Encrinital  limestone  of  some  of  the  old  observers,  and 
it  was  so  designated  in  consequence  of  its  being  almost  entirely  composed,  at 
some  localities,  of  the  remains  of  these  radiated  forms  of  animal  life.  Indeed, 
the  main  portion  of  the  rock  consists  of  the  calcareous  plates  and  joints  of 
crinoidsy  with  barely  enough  mineral  matter  to  cement  the  organic  remains  to- 
gether. 

In  the  Mississippi  bluff,  near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  there  is  firom 
forty  to  fifty  feet  of  the  lower  portion  of  this  limestone  exposed,  forming  the 
upper  escarpment  of  the  bluff.  These  lower  beds  consist  of  alternations  of 
gray  and  brown  limestone,  usually  in  regular  and  tolerably  thick  beds,  and  con- 
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tain  OrtTm  MicheUni^  Euomphalus  latuSj  Spirifer  Grimesi,  wad  S  imbrex.  The 
pygidium  of  a  beautiful  Trilobite  was  fouod  in  these  lower  beds,  near  Kinder- 
hook,  to^  which  the  name,  PhxlUpsia  tubercvlata  has  been  given.  From  the 
north  line  of  the  county,  southward,  to  a  point  about  ten  miles  below  Atlas,  this 
limestone  forms  the  upper  portion  of  the  bluff  at  most  of  the  points  examined, 
and  from  thence  it  trends  eastwardly  across  Six  Mile  creek  to  the  waters  of  Bay 
creek,  and  caps  the  bluffs  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  creek,  at  the  south  line 
of  the  county.  It  outcrops  on  all  the  small  streams  south  of  Pittsfield,  and  is 
extensively  quarried  on  Big  Blue  creek,  about  four  miles  southeast  of  there,  for 
building  stone  for  the  supply  of  the  towu  and  adjacent  country. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  the  most  northerly  outcrop  of  this  lime- 
stone is  in  the  vicinity  of  Griggsville  Landing,  where  the  cherty  beds  of  the 
upper  division  of  this  rock  are  exposed  at  the  base  of  the  bluff.  The  outcrop 
is  here  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  so  far  as  it  is  exposed  in  the  quarries 
opened,  the  rock  consists  of  alternations  of  thin  bedded,  gray  limestones,  with 
seams  of  chert.  The  cherty  material  is  also  disseminated  through  the  limestone 
strata,  in  nodules  and  concretionary- masses  of  considerable  site.  From  this 
point  to  Montezama,  this  limestone  forms  a  low  bluff,  seldom  rising  more  than 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  bottom  lands.  At  Montezuma,  where 
several  quarries  have  been  opened  in  this  rock,  the  beds  exposed  are  about  fifly 
feet  in  thickness,  the  lower  ten  feet  being  a  massive  gray  limestone,  compara- 
tively free  from  chert,  while  the  remaining  portion  consists  of  thin  bedded, 
brownish  gray  crinoidal  limestone,  with  considerable  cherty  material  in  seams 
and  nodules.  Fossils  are  quite  abundant,  and  among  others  not  yet  determined, 
the  following  species  were  collected  here :  Spirifer  striatusy  S.  Grimesi,  S.  itfi' 
hreXf  Productus  punctatttSj  P.  semireliculatusy  Strophomena  analoga,  Orthis 
JUiichilini,  Enomphalus  latus^  Lyropora  retrorsa,  Evactinopora  grandis^  E,  sex- 
radiafa,  Agaricocrinus  planoconvexa,  Platycrinus  plan\ii»^  and  several  species  of 
Actinocrinus.  From  Montezuma  to  Bedford,  this  limestone  rises  rapidly,  and 
,the  bluffs  immediately  north  of  Bedford  are  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  hight,  and  consist  mainly  of  this  limestone,  capped  with  a  few  feet  of  Loess. 
Just  below  Bedford,  the  underlying  shales  appear  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  and 
from  thence  to  the  south  line  of  the  county,  the  blufis  range  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  or  more,  in  hight,  the  upper  escarpment  consist- 
ing of  a  hundred  feet,  or  more,  in  thickness,  of  Burlington  limestone,  while 
the  talus  below  covers  the  shaly  beds  of  the  Kinderhook  group. 

On  Bay  creek,  this  limestone  is  well  exposed,  and  forms  the  main  portion  of 
the  bluffs  along  this  stream,  from  the  vicinity  of  Pittsfield  to  the  point  where 
it  intersects  the  river  bluffs,  about  two  miles  above  the  Calhoun  county  line. 
It  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  limestones  exposed  in  this  county,  whether 
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considered  in  referenoe  to  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  it  outcrops,  or  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  economical  material  which  it  affords.  Although  as  a 
building  stone  it  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  magnesian  beds  of  the  Niagara  group, 
which  outcrop  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Hill,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  durable 
stonCj  and  may  be  made  available  for  all  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  such  a 
material  is  required,  and  it  is  easily  accessible  over  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  county. 

Keokuk  Group. — ^This  group,  which  immediately  succeeds  the  Burlington 
limestone  in  the  ascending  order,  outcrops  over  a  considerable  area  in  the  north- 
ern and  northeastern  parts  of  the  county,  where  it  is  frequently  found  imme- 
diately beneath  the  Coal  Measures,  the  St.  Louis  group,  which  should  properly 
intervene,  having  been  removed  by  denudation,  anterior  to  the  coal  epoch.     It 
consists  of  light  gray  and  bluish  gray,  cherty  limestones  at  the  base,  which 
closely  resemble  the  upper  beds  of  the  Burlington  limestone  in  their  lithologi- 
cal  characters,  so  that  it  would  sometimes  be  difficult  to  define  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  them,  except  for  the  fossils,  which  always  serve  to  distinguish 
them.     Some  of  the  limestone  strata  are  quite  as  crinoidal  in  their  structure  as 
the  Burlington  limestone,  but  they  are  usually  more  of  a  bluish  gray  in  color, 
and  may  therefore  be  readily  distinguished,  even  in  hand  specimens,  from  the 
underlying  formation.     There  is  usually  a  series  of  cherty  beds,  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  in  thickness,  separating  the  main  limestones  of  these  two  groups, 
which  may  properly  be  considered  beds  of  passage  from  one  limestone  to  the 
other.     The  upper  division  of  this  group  consists  of  calcareo-argillaceous  shales 
and  thin  bedded  limestones,  containing  geodes  lined  with  crystalized  quartz, 
chalcedony,  calcite,  dolomite  and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  with  crystals  of 
zinc  blende  and  iron  pyrites,  the  latter  usually  in  minute  crystals  implanted  on 
quartz.     This  division  may  be  seen  a  mile  and  a-half  southeast  of  Griggsville, 
and,  where  it  first  appears  beneath  the  X])oal  Measures  which  rest  upon  it  here, 
the  geodes  are  found  embedded  in  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  that  perhaps  repre- 
sents the  conglomerate,  which  usually  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures.     A 
similar  occurrence  was  observed  at  Moore's  coal  bank,  in  Scott  county,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  report  on  that  county.     This  indicates  some  erosive  ac- 
tion,  anterior  to  or  during  the  formation  of  this  conglomerate,  by  which  the 
shales  in  which  the  geodes  were  originally  embedded  were  swept  away,  and  the 
geodes  were  covered  and  enclosed  in  sand,  which  subsequently  hardened  into  a 
conglomerate. 

The  shales  and  shaly  limestones  of  the  geodiferous  division  of  this  group,  are 
exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  Perry  Springs,  and  outcrop  on  the  tributaries  of 
McGree's  creek,  in  that  vicinity.  The  springs  flow  out  of  these  shaly  limestones, 
and  probably  derive  the  small  amount  of  mineral  matters  which  the  waters  con- 
tain, from  these  beds.     On  McGee's  creek,  at  Chambersburg,  the  limestones  of 
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this  group  form  tbe  bed  of  the  creek,  and  the  oyerlying  shales  form  the  main 
portion  of  the  blufib  on  the  creek,  thronghont  its  course  in  this  county. 

The  limestones  which  constitute  the  lower  division  of  this  group,  occupy  the 
lower  portion  of  the  river  bluff,  about  half  a  mile  above  Griggsville  Landing, 
and  from  thence  to  Chambersburg.  Their  entire  thickness  probably  does  not 
exceed  sixty  feet,  and  at  some  points  the  beds  arie  quite  massive,  and  compara- 
tively free  from  chert,  and  form  an  excellent  building  stone.  This  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  rock  at  some  points  on  the  south  forth  of  McGee's  creek,  between 
Perry  and  Griggsville. 

In  the  northwest  part  of  the  county  this  limestone  is  exposed  on  Hadley's 
creek,  and,  in  the  vicinty  of  Huntley's  coal  bank,  where  the  ooal  abuts  directly 
upon  it,  we  found  some  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  formation,  among 
which  were  Spirifer  Keokuk^  S.  neglectusj  and  some  teeth  of  fossil  fishes. 
Fossils  were  not  found  very  abundant  at  any  of  the  localities  where,  we  found 
this  limestone  exposed,  and  as  but  few  quarries  have  been  opened  in  it,  there  is 
but  a  limited  field  for  the  collector  among  the  outcrops  of  this  limestone  in  this 
county.  At  Perry  Springs  we  obtained  two  specimens  of  Agaricocrinus  Amer- 
icanus^  and  one  of  Archimedes  Owenana,,  The  same  species  also  occur  in  the 
thin  bedded  limestones  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  at  Chambersburg. 

St.  Louu  Group. — We  saw  no  indications  of  the  presence  of  this  group  any 
where  in  the  county,  except  on  the  breaks  of  McGee's  creek,  in  the  northeast 
part  of  the  county,  and  on  the  south  fork  of  the  same  creek  in  the  vicinity  of 
Perry.  The  beds  exposed  here  consist  of  brown  magnesian  limestone  and 
shales,  and  range  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  One  mile  and  a-half 
northwest  of  Perry,  quarries  have  been  opened  in  the  brown  magnesian  lime- 
stone of  this  group,  which  is  there  about  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  thick,  and 
directly  overlies  the  geodiferous  shales  of  the  Keokuk  group.  About  three  miles 
north  of  Perry  Springs,  and  near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  these  magne- 
sian beds  are  also  exposed,  and  are  overlaid  by  some  shaly  beds,  the  whole  at- 
taining a  thickness  of  about  twenty  feet.  No  exposure  of  the  gray  concretion- 
ary limestone,  which  usually  forms  the  upper  member  of  the  group,  was  met 
with  in  this  county. 

Coal  Measures. — The  coal  formation  occupies  but  a  limited  area  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  portions  of  this  county,  underlying  the  whole  of  town  4  south, 
range  4  west,  and  a  portion  only  of  the  four  surrounding  townships.  The  en- 
tire thickness  of  the  formation,  as  it  appears  in  this  county,  probably  does  not 
exceed  sixty  feet.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  where  coal  has  been 
dug  in  this  county  : 

Huntley's  old  bank,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  15,  town  4  south, 
range  5  west.  Coal  sixteen  to  twenty-four  inches  thick,  overlaid  by  about  six 
inches  of  black  shale. 
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Hnntley's  new  bank)  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  10,  town  4  south, 
range  5  west.  The  coal  is  here  about  six  feet  thick,  with  a  parting  of  clay  shale 
in  the  middle,  about  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  coal  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  seam  is  rather  soft,  and  contains  considerable  bisulphuret  of  iron.  The  low- 
er division  affords  a  harder  and  better  coal,  and  rests  upon  a  gray  fire  clay,  two 
feet  or  more  in  thickness.  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  northeast  of  this  open- 
ing, a  coal  scam  outcrops  at  about  the  same  level  with  this,  which  is  only  about 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  a  blue  clay  shale,  containing 
large  septaria.  This  clay  shale  is  apparently  quite  similar  to  that  which  forms 
the  roof  at  Huntley's  mine,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greatly  increased  thick- 
ness of  the  coal  at  the  point  where  it  is  now  worked,  is  due  to  some  local  cause, 
and  perhaps  to  the  meeting  of  two  seams,  which  are  only  separated  by  the  part- 
ing of  clay  shale,  coming  together  in  a  pocket  or  depression  in  the  limestone. 
The  coal  here  abuts  directly  upon  the  Keokuk  limestone,  which  outcrops  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  coal,  and  in  the  bed  and  bluffs  of  the  creek  below  it.  It  is 
not  probable  that  this  thickness  of  coal  strata  will  be  found  extending  over  any 
considerable  area  of  surface,  as  the  cause  which  has  produced  it  is  most  proba- 
bly entirely  local,  for  no  other  outcrop  of  coal  is  known,  either  in  this  or  the 
adjoining  counties,  where  the  seams  range  above  two  feet,  or  thirty  inches  at  most, 
in  thickness.  Three  miles  east  of  Barry,  coal  has  been  dug,  on  a  small  branch 
south  of  the  Philadelphia  road,  and  a  mile  further  south,  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  creek  which  intersects  the  river  bluffs  near  New  Canton,  there  is  a  ble  clay 
shale,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  thick,  exposed  along  the  creek,  which  con- 
tains septaria  and  tuten-mergely  and  closely  resembles  the  shale  over  the  coal  at 
Huntley's  mine.  From  this  point,  the  western  boundary  of  the  Coal  Measures 
trends  southeastwardly  to  Houseworth's  coal  bank,  two  miles  and  a-half  north- 
west of  Pittsfield.  This  mine  is  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  16,  town  5 
south,  range  4  west,  coal  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  overlaid  by  about  three 
feet  of  dark  blue  shale  passing  upward  into  sandy  shale,  of  which  about  ten 
feet  in  thickness  was  seen  above  the  coal.  The  coal  seam  is  variable  in  its  thick- 
ness here,  and  ranges  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  inches,  but  at  Mr.  Harshman's 
place,  a  mile  north,  it  is  about  two  feet  thick.  An  analysis  of  Houseworth's 
coal,  by  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  as  reported  in  Norwood's  "Analysis  of  Illinois 
Coals,"  gave  the  following  result : 

Specific  gravity .' 1.2208 

Loss  in  coking 49.6 

Total  weight  of  ooke 60.6 

100.00 

AmUysiB:  Moisture 6.0 

Volatile  matters 44.6 

Carbon  in  coke 46.6 

Ashes  (white) 6.0 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 68.2 

—5 
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Four  miles  west  of  Griggsyille,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  13,  town 
4  south,  range  4  west,  coal  has  heen  found  on  Mr.  Dunham's  place.  The  coal 
is  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  thick,  and  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of 
fossiliferous  black  shale.  Also,  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  11,  in  the 
same  township,  the  same  seam  is  exposed,  and  averages  about  eighteen  inches 
in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  black  shale,  enclosing  nodules  of  bisulphuret  of 
iron  with  fossil  shells.  This  coal  outcrops  at  several  localities,  in  the  ravines 
along  the  road  between  Griggsville  and  Salem,  and  also  between  Salem  and  New 
Philadelphia. 

A  half  mile  south  of  Griggsville,  coal  has  been  worked  on  Mr.  Parker's  land. 
The  seam  varies  in  thickness,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches,  and  is  over- 
laid by  blue  shale.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  this  point,  the  shales  and 
geodes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Keokuk  group  outcrop  along  the  same  creek 
on  which  the  coal  is  found,  and  half  a  mile  south  of  Houseworth's  coal,  the 
Keokuk  limestone  was  seen,  and  t^is  seems  to  be  the  formation  on  which  the 
Coal  Measures  rest,  in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  county,  except 
at  the  outcrops  east  and  southeast  of  Barry,  where  they  appear  to  overlie  the 
Burlington  limestone. 

On  Mr.  Lazarus  Ross's  place,  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  Perry  Springs, 
some  indications  of  coal  may  be  seen  in  the  bluffs  of  the  middle  ibrk  of 
McGee's  creek.  Partial  outcroppings  of  black  and  dark  blue  shales  appear 
here,  but  so  intermingled  with  drift  clays,  by  the  slipping  of  the  beds^  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  shales  were  in  situ,  or  had  been  moved  by  drift 
agencies.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  here  to  find  coal,  but  without 
success. 

In  the  southeast  part  of  the  county  we  found  an  outcrop  of  the  Conglom- 
erate, which  usually  forms  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  overlying  the  Bur- 
lington Limestone  on  Mr.  Ch's  Meisenbach's  place,  on  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  30^  township  7  south,  range  2  west.  About  ten  feet  in  thickness  of 
the  sandstone  was  exposed,  where  there  had  been  an  old  quarry,  and  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  bed  at  this  point,  is  probably  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  This  sandstone  also  outcrops  on  the  adjoining  farm,  owned  by  Mr. 
Jordan.  This  is  probably  an  outlier  of  sandstone  that  was  originally  deposited 
in  a  depression  ot  the  limestone,  where  it  has  been  protected  from  erosion, 
while  the  surrounding  strata  have  been  removed  by  denuding  forces. 

From  the  outcrops  of  coal  already  .mentioned  in  this  county,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  coal  is  generally  too  thin- to  be  profitably  mined,  except  where  it  can 
be  d3ne  in  open  trenches  by  throwing  off  the  overlying  material.  Coal  cannot 
be  profitably  mined  in  a  regular  way,  either  by  tunnel  or  shaft,  where  the  seam 
averages  less  than  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  as  the  seams  in  this  county  are 
usually  less  than  that,  they  are  of  little  value  unless  so  situated  as  to  be  easily 
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worked  by  ^'stripping."  The  seam  at  Mr.  Huntley's,  near  tbe  north  line  of 
the  county  is,  however,  an  exception,  and  may  be  worked  to  good  advantage 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  mining.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  the 
general  development  of  the  coal,  both  in  Pike  and  Adams  counties,  that  the 
unusual  thickness  of  the  seam  or  seams,  at  this  point,  is  a  merely  local  phenome- 
non,  and  will  be  found  to  extend  over  only  a  small  surface  area.  Local  thick- 
enings of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  denominated*' pockets''  by  the 
'  miners,  the  coal  sometimes  thickening  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  yet  cov- 
ering only  an  acre  or  two  of  surface,  thinning  out  entirely  in  a  few  rods  in 
either  direction. 

Quaternary  System, — A  broad  belt  of  alluvial  bottom  lands,  from  six  to 
twelve  miles  in  width,  skirts  the  western  border  of  this  county,  through  its 
whole  extent  from  north  to  south.  The  soil  on  these  lands  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  where  they  are  elevatod  above  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  they 
comprise  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  productive  lands  in  the  county.  Belts 
of  heavily  timbered  lands  skirt  the  small  streams  that  intersect  these  alluvial 
bottoms,  and  ^o  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  county,  from  north  to  south,  but  a  large  portion  of  these  lands 
were  originally  prairie,  and  have  been  more  recently  transformed  into  highly 
cultivated  farms.  But  little  is  known  of  the  character  of  these  alluvial  beds 
below  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  this  much  only  being  exposed  in  the 
channels  of  the  streams  by  which  they  are  intersected,  but  if  we  could  penetrate 
down  to  the  solid  rock  bottom,  we  should  most  probably  find  formations  which 
do  not  appear  any  where  in  this  region  above  the  surface.  That  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  other  western  streams,  was  formed  long  anterior 
to  the  existence  of  the  rivers  which  now  occupy  them,  admits  of  no  question, 
for  at  many  points  we  find  this  valley  partially  filled  with  beds  of  drift  clay  and 
gravel,  exactly  like  that  which  covers  the  adjacent  highlands,  showing  that  the 
formation  of  the  valley  antedates  the  Drift  period,  but  whether  these  vallies 
existed  during  the  Tertiary  age,  or  the  age  preceding  the  Drift,  is  a  point  not 
yet  fully  settled,  though  some  facts  have  been  observed  which  lead  to  that  con- 
clusion. If  we  could  see  a  complete  exposure  of  the  beds  underlying  these 
alluvial  bottoms,  down  to  the  solid  rock  on  which  they  rest,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  evidence  might  be  obtained  that  would  help  to  determine  this  interesting 
question. 

So  far  as  these  alluvial  deposits  can  be  determined  by  the  natural  exposures 
in  the  banks  of  the  streams,  they  consist  of  alternations  of  clay,  sand  and  loam, 
in  quite  regular  strata,  but  of  variable  thickness.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
county,  there  is  very  little  bottom  land  from  the  south  line  of  the  county  to 
the  northern  part  of  township  4  south,  range  2  west,  where  it  bes;ins  to  widen, 
and  from  that  point  to  the  north  line  of  the  county,  the  bottoms  along  the  Illi- 
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nois  river  range  from  two  to  five  miles  in  width.  These  bottom  lands,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  much  elevated  as  those  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  and  are 
generally  too  low  and  wet  for  cultivation.  A  portion  of  them  are  heavily  tim- 
bered with  Cottonwood,  sycamore,  soft  maple,  elm,  ash,  hackberry,  honey 
locust,  linden,  black  walnut,  water  oak,  hickory,  etc. 

Loe$%, — The  river  blufis  on  both  sides  of  the  county,  are  capped  with  this 
formation,  which  ranges  in  thickness  from  ten  to  sixty  feet  or  more.  It  always 
overlies  the  Drift,  where  both  are  present,  and  hence  is  of  more  recent  origin, 
and  it  also  differs  in  its  character  and  appearance  from  the  Drift  deposits.  It 
generally  consists  of  buff  or  brown  marly  clays  and  sands,  usually  stratified, 
and  often  so  coherent  as  to  remain  in  vertical  walls  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
hight,  when  an  artificial  cut  is  made  through  it.  On  analysis,  it  generally 
affords  from  seventy  five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  silica,  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron,  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  of  lime,  and 
one  to  two  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  usually  on  the  top 
of  the  river  blu£b,  and  in  the  lateral  valleys  immediately  adjacent  to  them,  and 
from  thence  it  thins  out  generally  towards  the  summit  level  «f  the  interior. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Chambersburg,  in  the  northeast  part  of  this  county,  the 
Loess  forms  the  main  portion  of  the  bluff,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  and  appears 
to  be  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  thickness.  The  timbered  lands  adjacent 
to  the  bluffs  on  both  sides  of  the  county,  are  usually  underlaid  by  this  forma- 
tion, and  it  furnishes  a  light  porous  subsoil,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  fruit  trees,  vines  and  small  fruits.  At  many  localities,  it  contains  a 
variety  of  fossil  shells,  which  present  the  usual  bleached  and  water-worn  ap- 
pearance of  the  dead  shells  of  our  ponds  and  bayous.  It  also  affords  a  variety 
of  calcareous  concretions,  which  assume  many  imitative  forms,  some  of  them 
resembling  potatoes,  and  others  taking  disooidal  forms  like  the  ''clay  stones^' 
in  the  drift  clays  of  New  England.  It  gives  origin  to  the  bald  knobs  so  fre- 
quently met  with  along  the  river  bluffs,  and  is  often  rounded  into  natural 
mounds,  which  have  been  very  generally  used  by  the  Indians  as  burial  places 
for  the  dead.  The  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  are  often  found  in  the  marly 
beds  of  this  formation,  and  are  associated  with  both  land  and  fresh  water  shells, 
which  would  indicate  this  to  be  a  sedementary  accumulation  in  a  fresh  water 
lake,  or  rather  series  of  lakes,  into  which  the  land  shells  and  bones  of  land  ani- 
mals were  carried  by  rivers,  or  smaller  streams  of  running  water.  Bones  of 
the  Mammoth,  the  Mastodon,  and  the  Casteroides,  or  fossil  beaver,  have  been 
found  in  this  formation  in  this  State,  and  also  the  fiint  arrows  and  other  imple- 
ments of  primeval  man. 

Drift, — The  lowest  division  of  the  Quaternary  system  comprises  a  series  of 
variously  colored  clays,  containing  gravel  and  boulders,  to  which  the  term 
''  Drift "  is  usually  applied,  because  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  have 
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been  transported,  or  drifted,  to  the  region  they  now  occupy.  This  appears  to 
have  been  accomplished,  mainly  by  currents  trending  southwardly,  for  we  find 
in  the  drift  deposits,  water-worn  boulders  of  all  the  rock  formations,  outcropping 
over  an  area  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to  the  northward,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
the  northern  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  from  whence  the  granitic,  sienitic,  and 
igneous  boulders  have  come.  Over  a  large  portion  of  this  county,  especially 
adjacent  to  the  river  bluffs  on  either  side  of  the  county,  the  drift  is  rarely  ex- 
posed, from  the  thickness  of  the  overlying  beds  of  Loess,  which  covers  it  to 
the  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifty  feet.  In  the  central  portions,  it  is  more  accessible, 
and  is  penetrated  in  digging  wells,  and  all  other  excavations  below  the  subsoil 
of  the  surface.  Heavy  beds  of  drift  material  cover  the  surfiice,  overlying  the 
Keokuk  limestones  in  the  vicinity  of  Perry,  and  extend  southward  through  the 
central  portions  of  the  county,  with  a  variable  thickness  ranging  from  twenty 
to  forty  feet,  or  more.  They  are  composed  mainly  of  brown  and  yellow  grav- 
elly clays,  which  usually  become  bluish  gray  towards  the  bottom,  and  enclose 
rounded  boulders  of  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  as  well  as  those  derived 
from  the  limestones  and  sandstones  that  constitute  the  paleozoic  strata  of  our 
own  and  the  adjacent  States.  Towards  the  river  bluffs,  the  drift  deposits  are  not 
so  thick,  and  at  some  points  along  the  summit  of  the  blufi&,  they  are  wanting 
altogether,  and  the  Loess  rests  directly  upon  the  limestones.  At  many  points 
in  the  State,  beds  of  stratified  sand  and  clay  are  found  beneath  the  Drift,  over- 
laid by  the  ancient  soil  which  covered  the  surface  anterior  to  the  Drift  period^ 
but  no  shafts  have  been  sunk,  or  other  excavations  made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
in  this  county,  deep  enough  to  determine  whether  these  Post  Tertiary  beds 
exist  here.  It  is  quite  probable  they  will  be  found  in  the  central  and  northern 
portions  of  the  county,  as  they  are  known  to  exist  in  the  adjoining  county  on 
the  north.  At  the  base  of  the  Drift  deposits,  in  the  vicinity  of  Barry,  there  is 
a  bed  of  clean,  yellow  flint  gravel,  that  is  partly  cemented  by  the  oxide  of  iron 
into  a  ferruginous  conglomerate,  like  that  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  Massac  county, 
which  has  been  considered  as  of  Tertiary  age.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
loot  in  thickness  where  we  saw  it  exposed. 

Economical     Geology. 

Building  Stone. — ^Pike  county  has  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  building 
stone,  which  may  be  obtained  from  all  the  principal  limestones  that  outcrop 
within  its  borders.  The  Niagara  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
furnishes  a  buff  magnesian  rock,  in  very  regular  beds,  fully  equal  in  quality  to 
thnt  afforded  by  the  same  beds  at  Graft^on  nnd  Joliet.  The  upper  ten  or  twelve 
feet  of  this  formation  is  of  this  character,  while  the  lower  strata  are  of  a  gray 
color,  contain  less  magnesia  in  their  composition,  and,  although  a  durable  stone, 
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are  not  as  easily  worked  as  the  rock  from  the  overlying  beds.  A  portion  of  the 
material  for  the  constraction  of  the  new  public  school  building  at  Pittsfield, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
people  of  that  town,  was  brought  from  Joliet,  while  the  same  bed  of  limestone, 
affording  a  material  in  every  way  equal  to  that  from  Joliet,  outcrops  within  ten 
miles  of  Pittsfield.  A  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  single  fact,  has  probably 
cost  the  citizens  of  Pike  county  far  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State. 

The  Burlington  limestone,  which  outcrops  over  a  wide  area  in  this  connty, 
will  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  excellent  building  stone.  The  thickness  of 
this  formation  is  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  may  be  made  available,  either  as  a  building  stone,  or,  if  the  beds 
are  full  of  flinty  material,  as  b  locally  the  case,  as  an  excellent  macadamizing 
material  for  the  construction  of  turnpike  or  common  roads.  The  rock  is  usu- 
ally a  light  gray  or  brown  sub-crystalline  limestone,  and  where  free  from  flint 
or  chert,  is  easily  dressed  and  stands  exposure  well,  being  but  slightly  affected 
by  atmospheric  action.  In  the  vicinity  of  Montezuma,  the  lower  ten  feet  of 
the  limestone  exposed  in  the  bluffs  at  that  point,  is  a  massive  gray  rock,  quite 
free  from  chert,  and  this  lower  division  would  afford  dimension  stone  of  any  de- 
sirable size.  Similar  beds  are  exposed  on  Big  Blue  creek,  four  miles  southeast 
of  Pittsfield,  where  most  of  the  rock  required  for  use  in  the  town  is  obtained. 
There  is  about  forty  feet  in  thickness  of  the  rock  exposed  here,  mostly  in  mas- 
sive beds,  from  two  to  four  feet  thick.  On  the  west  side  of  the  county,  it  forms 
an  almost  continuous  outcrop,  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  thickness,  along  the 
river  bluffs,  from  the  north  line  of  the  county  to  a  point  about  two  miles  below 
Atlas,  where  it  is  cut  off  by  the  elevation  of  the  Upper  Silurian  strata,  and  on 
the  east  side  it  forms  a  continuous  outcrop  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Griggsville  Landing,  to  the  south  line  of  the  county.  It  also  out- 
crops extensively  on  Bay  creek,  and  all  the  smaller  streams  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county.  This  renders  it  easily  accessible  to  all  that  part  of  the 
county  south  of  Pittsfield,  as  well  as  the  region  adjacent  to  the  river  bluffs. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Keokuk  limestone,  which  immediately  overlies  the 
Burlington,  is  quite  similar  in  character  and  appearance  to  the  latter  rock,  and 
furnishes  a  building  stone  fully  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  Burlington  lime- 
stone. It  is  usually  rather  free  from  chert  at  the  principal  points,  where  we 
found  it  well  exposed,  and  excellent  building  stone  is  obtained  at  the  quarries 
two  miles  north  of  Griggsville,  on  the  south  fork  of  McGee's  creek.  It  differs 
from  the  Burlington  rock  more  in  color  than  in  texture,  being  usually  more  in- 
clined to  a  bluish  gray,  but  is  semi-crystalline  and  highly  crinoidal,  being 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  joints  and  plates  of  crinoids,  cemented  together 
by  a  calcareous  paste.    The  bands  of  shale,  or  marly  clay,  which  are  usually 
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found  separating  the  strata  of  limestone  at  Nanvoo,  Keoknk,  and  other  north- 
ern localities,  were  not  observed  here,  and  hence  in  its  outcrop  it  is  not  readily 
distinguished  from  the  Burlington  rock,  except  "by  a  critical  examination  of  the 

fossils  which  it  contains. 

The  St.  Louis  group,  although  quite  limited  in  this  county,  both  in  its  devel- 
opment and  outcrop,  furnishes  some  excellent  building  stone.  About  a  mile 
and  a-half  northwest  of  Perry,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  about  eighteen  feet  in 
thickness  of  massive,  brown,  magnesian  limestone,  that,  for  culverts,  bridge 
abutments  and  foundation  walls,  especially  where  the  rock  is  to  be  subjected  to 
the  combined  action  of  frost  and  moisture,  has  no  superior  in  the  State.  It 
contains  considerable  iron,  which  oxydizes  freely,  and  gives  to  the  surface  a 
rusty  brown  color,  which  unfits  it  for  use  in  the  outside  walls  of  fine  buildings, 
where  a  pleasing  exterior  is  desirable,  but  for  all  other  uses  it  is  a  valuable  and 
durable  stone.  This  limestone  was  also  met  with  just  on  the  north  line  of  the 
county,  immediately  north  of  Perry  Springs,  where  a  portion  of  the  bed  pre- 
sented the  same  general  character  as  at  the  locality  above  mentioned.  It  was 
only  seen  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  county,  in  township  3  south, 
ranges  2  and  3  west. 

Coal, — The  coal  deposits  of  this  county  are  limited  in  their  extent,  and  at 
all  the  points  where  coal  has  been  found,  with  a  single  exception,  the  seams 
have  proved  to  be  too  thin  to  be  worked,  except  by  the  process  of  "stripping" 
or  throwing  off  the  overlying  material,  and  working  out  the  coal  in  open  trenches. 
There  are  probably  a  good  many  points  in  the  county  where  this  may  be  done 
to  advantage,  in  the  valleys  of  the  small  streams  where  the  coal  seams  outcrop, 
but  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Naples  to  Hannibal  will  give  access  to 
the  heavy  coal  seams  east  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  thus  supply  the  demands 
of  this  county  for  coal,  at  cheaper  rates  than  could  be  done  from  the  limited 
deposits  within  the  county.  At  Huntley's  mine,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  county,  the  coal  is  six  feet  thick,  and  is  worked  by  tunneling  into  the  out- 
crop, for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  region,  but  for  reasons  given  on  a  preced- 
ing page,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  local  deposit,  that  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. With  this  single  exception,  there  is  no  coal  known  in  this  county 
that  averages  two  feet  in  thickness  over  any  considerable  area,  and  the  general 
range  is  only  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches. 

Minerah, — ^No  ore  of  any  kind,  except  iron,  was  met  with  in  the  county. 
Carbonate  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  bi-sulphuret,  is  found  in  the  Coal  Measures,  and 
the  former  is  a  valuable  ore  for  the  production  of  iron,  where  it  is  sufficiently 
abundant,  but  no  deposits  of  these  ores  were  found  in  the  county  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  capital  or  labor  in  attempts  to  develop 
them. 
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Limestones  for  lime, — ^The  best  and  purest  limestone  for  the  manufacture  of 
quick  lime,  will  be  found  in  the  Keokuk  and  Burlington  limestones.  The  up- 
per or  concretionary  member  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  which  is  generally  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose,  was  not  met  with  in  this  county,  and  if  found  at  all, 
would  be  too  local  in  its  development  to  supply  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
county,  but  the  limestones  above  named,  one  or  both  of  them,  are  easily  acces- 
sible at  moAt  points  in  the  county,  and  when  the  rock  is  carefully  selected,  they 
afford  a  very  good  material  for  this  purpose. 

HydrauUc  limestone, — Some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  Kinderhook  group,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mr.  ChurchilFs  place,  just  above  the  village  of  Kinderhook, 
presents  the  usual  appearance  of  a  hydraulic  limestone,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
rock  analysed  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  gave  the  following  results : 

Water 2.82 

Silica 7.00 

Alumina 0.77 

Carbonate  of  Lime 68. 15 

Peroxide  of  iron 0.77 

Protoxide  of  manganese 2.11 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 18.55 

This  analysis  would  seem  to  indicate  too  large  a  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  iron,  to  form  a 
good  cement  rock,  but  further  tests  might  show  that  the  rock  was  well  adapted 
for  this  purpose. 

Clai/  and  tand. — The  fire  clay  which  usually  underlies  the  coal,  if  tolerably 
free  from  lime,  is  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  and  common  pot- 
tery, and  where  the  coal  seams  are  thin,  it  can  be  mined  with  the  coal  to  good 
advantage.  The  brown  days  of  the  Drift  furnish  an  abundant  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  common  brick,  and  sand  is  abundant  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams. 
The  Loess  often  affords  these  materials  in  just  the  right  proportion  for  the  use 
of  the  brick  machine. 

Marble. — The  bed  of  oolitic  conglomerate,  already  mentioned  as  occurring 
in  the  Kinderhook  group  at  Rockport,  receives  a  fine  polish  and  makes  a  beau- 
tiful variegated  marble.  The  bed,  however,  is  only  about  three  or  four  feet  in 
thickness,  and  can  not  be  easily  worked  where  it  outcrops  in  the  bluffs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  thickness  of  the  beds  which  overlie  it,  but  it  may  be  found  in 
some  of  the  lateral  vallies  in  that  vicinity,  where  it  could  be  quarried  at  less 
expense.  Some  of  the  sub-crystalline  beds  of  the  Burlington  limestone  receive 
a  high  polish,  and  make  a  fine  ornamental  stone. 

Mineral  Springs. — ^Perry  Springs  are  situated  about  two  and  a-half  miles 
southeast  of  the  town  of  Perry,  on  a  small  branch  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
McGee's  creek.  The  springs,  three  in  number,  issue  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Keokuk  limestone^  which  underlies  the  valley,  and  outcrops  along  the  bluffs 
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of  tlie  creek  below  the  springs.  They  are  about  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  the 
upper  one  is  called  the  Sulphur  Spring,  the  middle  one  the  Magnesian,  and  the 
lower  the  Iron  Spring.  The  middle  one  is  the  most  used,  and  affords  the  larg- 
est supply  of  water.  They  preserve  a  nearly  equal  temperature  throughout  the 
year,  of  about  48  to  50°  Fahrenheit.  An  analysis  of  the  waters  of  these 
springs,  by  Mr.  Henry  Engelmann,  as  reported  to  the  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Watson  &  Divelbiss,  gave  the  following  amount  of  mineral  matter,  in  grains, 
to  each  gallon  of  water : 

No.  1,  OP  Na  2,  or  No.  8,  or 

middle  spring.  upper  spring.  lower  spring. 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime 15.89  19.75  19.66 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia 17.01  14.81  10.49 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron ^ 0.55  0.60  0.27 

Silicate  of  alumina   0.00  0.00  0.27 

Silicate  of  potassa  and  soda. 2.64  2.28  8.45 

Silicate  of  sodium 0.12  0.38  0.58 

Sulphate  of  soda. 0.44  1.10  1.49 

Carbonate  of  potassa 1.59  1.45  1.26 

88.24  40.87  87.47 

These  Springs  are  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  surrounded  by  wooded  hills, 
and  afford  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  invalid,  and  those  desiring  a  temporary 
respite  from  the  dust  and  turmoils  of  city  life.  They  probably  derive  their 
mineral  ingredients  from  the  geodiferous  shales  of  the  Keokuk  group,  and  a 
similar  spring  issues  from  about  the  same  horizon  at  Warsaw,  in  Hancock 
county. 

Soil  and  Timber. — ^The  greater  portion  of  the  uplands  in  this  county,  were 
originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  excellent  timber,  but  there  are  a  few 
small  prairies,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  interspersed  over 
its  surface,  and  occupying  the  most  level  portions  of  its  area.     The  surface  of 
the  county  is  generally  rolling,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams,  becomes  quite 
broken  and  hilly.    The  timber  consists  of  white,  red,  and  black  oak,  pig-nut 
and  shell-bark  hickory,  black  walnut,  elm,  linden,  wild  cherry,  honey  locust, 
sugar  maple,  sassafras,  etc.    The  soil  on  the  prairies  and  more  level  timbered 
lands,  is  a  dark,  chocolate  colored  clay  loam,  very  productive,  and  yields  annu- 
ally large  crops  of  grass,  and  all  the  cereals  adapted  to  the  climate.     On  the 
more  broken  lands  along  the  streams,  the  soil  is  lighter  colored,  and  less  pro- 
ductive, but  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  clover,  and  especially  of 
fruit.    The  freshly  cleared  timbered  lands  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
tobacco,  but  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  the  best  interests  of  the 
human  race  are  promoted  by  its  cultivation.     On  the  river  bluffs,  and  the  region 
immediately  adjacent  thereto,  where  the  Loess  is  the  prevailing  formation,  the 
soil  is  more  sandy  and  drains  freely,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
—6 
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grapes,  and  all  other  fruits  adapted  to  the  climate.  The  rich  alluvial  hottom 
lands  on  the  western  borders  of  the  county,  have  already  been  described  on  a 
preceding  page. 

In  dosing  my  report  on  this  county,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  Dr.  Benj.  Norris,  and  Prof.  Pike,  of  Pittsfield,  for  valuable  information  and 
voluntary  assistance,  while  we  were  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  survey  of  the 
county.  To  Dr.  Norris,  the  State  Cabinet  is  also  indebted  for  several  valuable 
specimens  of  fossils,  and  Indian  antiquities  from  this  county. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ADAMS    COUNTY. 

This  county  lies  upon  the  western  border  of  the  State,  and  is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  Hancock  county;  on  the  east,  by  Schuyler,  Brown  and  Pike 
counties ;  on  the  south,  by  Pike  county ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  embraces  an  area  of  about  twenty-three  townships,  or  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  square  miles.  It  is  well  watered,  having,  in  addition  to  the  great  river 
which  forms  its  western  boundary,  several  smaller  streams,  which  afford  a  thor- 
ough surface  drainage  to  all  parts  of  the  county.  Bear  creek  drains  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  county;  McOee's  creek,  the  eastern  and  central;  and 
McDonald's  creek,  Hadley's  creek,  and  Mill  creek,  intersect  the  southern  and 
southwestern  portion.  These  streams  furnish  a  small  amount  of  water  power 
for  mills  and  machinery,  as  well  as  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  stock 
grower.  Fine  springs  of  fresh  water  are  abundant  in  some  portions  of  the 
county,  and  more  especially,  in  the  southern  and  western  part,  where  the  Bur- 
lington or  Quincy  limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock.  This  limestone  is  some- 
what cavernous,  and  admits  the  free  passage  of  subterranean  streams  through 
it,  until  they  finally  find  an  outlet  at  the  surface,  in  limpid  springs  of  cold 
limestone  water. 

The  uplands  in  this  county  are  nearly  equally  divided  into  timber  and 
prairie,  the  timber  portions  being  mainly  restricted  to  the  broken  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  streams.  The  prairies  are  generally  quite  rolling,  except  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  where  they  are  comparatively  level.  The 
general  elevation  of  the  prairie  region,  above  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
low  water,  is  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Along  the 
western  border  of  the  county  there  is  a  belt  of  alluvial  bottom  land,  from  one  to 
five  miles  in  width,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  county,  from  north  to 
south,  except  for  about  two  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Quincy,  where 
the  bluffs  approach  near  to  the  river  bank.  A  portion  of  these  alluvial  lands 
are  quite  dry,  being  only  overflowed  by  the  highest  floods  in  the  river,  and 
possess  a  very  rich  and  productive  soil,  and  are  partly  prairie,  especially  the 
higher  portions  adjacent  to  the  river  bluffs.  The  low  bottoms  are  in  part  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  embracing  many  varieties  not  found  on 
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the  uplands.  The  bottom  lands  north  of  Qaincy,  towards  the  Hancock  county 
line,  are  intersected  with  numerous  bayous,  and  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
county,  one  of  these  widens  into  a  lake  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  by  about 
two  in  width,  known  as  Lima  Lake.  The  bottom  lands  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  are  mostly  too  wet  for  cultivation,  but  below  Quinoy,  they  are  rather 
higher,  and  afford  some  fine  farming  lands,  especially  along  the  foot  of  the 
bluff's,  where  a  considerable  area  is  above  the  high  water  level  of  the  river. 

The  geological  formations  exposed  in  this  county,  comprise  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous limestone  series,  about  three  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  about  one 
hundred  feet  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  Quaternary  and 
Post  Tertiary  deposits  of  more  recent  age,  which  unconformably  overlie  all  the 
others.  The  following  section  will  show  the  thickness  and  relative  position  of 
the  formations  exposed  in  this  county : 


'  AlIuTium  and  Loess 80  to  40 

Drift  clay,  with  gravel  and  boulders 80  "  90 

Quaternary -J  Post  Tertiary  soil 2  "  6 

Brown  clay 6 

[Tough  blue  clay 20 

'Beds  of  sandstone,   sandy,   and  argillaceous  shale,   with 
Coal  Measures '\      bands  of  limestone,  bituminous  shale  and  fire  clay,  with 

two  or  three  seams  of  coal 100 

I. 

C  St.  Louis  group 40  to    50 

Lower   Carboniferous  I  Keokuk  group 80  "  100 

Limestones.         '  Burlington  Limestone 100 

Elinderhook  group,  partly  exposed 60 

The  Quaternary  system  properly  includes  all  the  deposits,  both  stratified  and 
unstratified,  that  are  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  Pliocene  Tertiary.  In  this 
county,  we  find  a  series  of  beds,  comprising  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  which  properly  belong  to  this  system.  They  include 
the  surface  soil  and  subsoil,  on  the  4iplands,  and  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
river  valleys,  the  Loess,  which  is  largely  developed  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Drift  proper,  including  all  the  thick  beds  of  unstratified  clay  and 
gravel,  enclosing  boulders  of  large  size,  and  lastly,  an  ancient  Post  Tertiary 
soil  and  subordinate  clays,  usually  distinctly  stratified,  and  without  boulders, 
which  rest  immediately  upon  the  stratified  rocks. 

The  soil  at  different  localities,  rests  upon,  and  is,  in  part,  derived  from  each 
of  these  subdivisions  of  the  Quaternary  system,  and  consequently  varies  con- 
siderably in  its  general  appearance  and  productive  qualities,  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  the  beds  on  which  it  rests,  and  from  which  it  has  been  mainly 
formed. 

The  Alluvial  deposits  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  consist  of  partially  stratified 
sands,  alternating  with  dark  bluish  gray,  or  chocolate  brown  clays,  deposited 
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by  the  annual  floods  of  the  river.  In  tho  vicinity  of  the  bluffs,  these  deposits 
are  annually  increased  by  the  wash  from  the  adjacent  hills,  and  the  sediments 
that  are  carried  down  by  the  small  streams  during  their  frequent  overflows. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  excavated  in  solid  limestone  strata, 
to  the  depth  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifly  to  three  hundred  feet  or  more,  and 
from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width,  and  as  we  frequently  find  some  portions  of 
this  valley  still  occupied  by  beds  of  unaltered  drifl  material,  exactly  like  that 
which  covers  the  adjacent  highlands,  we  have  undoubted  evidence  that  it  was 
not  formed  by  the  river  ^pvhich  now,  in  part,  occupies  it,  but  is  due  to  some 
other  and  more  pot«nt  agency,  dating  back  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  existing  water  courses.     It  is  very  evident,  that  the  surface  of 
the  stratified  rocks  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  have  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  powerful  denuding  forces,  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  super- 
ficial materials  which  now  occupies  the  surface,  by  which  these  rocks  were 
greatly  eroded,  and  in  many  places  cut  into  deep  valleys,  some  of  which  now 
form  our  river  courses,  while  others  are  wholly  or  partially  filled  with  Drift 
and  Post  Tertiary  beds,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  if  we  could  see  a  com- 
plete section  of  the  beds  which  now  occupy  these  ancient  valleys,  we  should 
find  beneath  the  alluvial  beds  already  described,  deposits  even  older  than  any 
which   now  cover  the  adjacent   highlands.     Along  the  banks  of  the  water 
courses,  we  find  only  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  of  the  alluvial  beds  exposed  by 
natural  causes,  and  the  character  of  the  underlying  strata  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  artificial  excavations. 

The  next  older  division  of  this  system,  is  the  Loess,  a  deposit  of  marly  sand 

and  clay,  which  ranges  in  thickness  from  ten  to  forty  feet,  and  attains  its  greatest 

development  where  it  caps  the  river  bluffs,  thinning  out  rapidly  towards  the 

adjacent  highlands,  which  form  the  summit  level  of  the  interior  portion  of  the 

county.     It  is  usually  of  a  light  buff,  brown,  or  ashen  gray  color,  frequently 

showing  distinct  lines  of  stratification,  and  always  overlies  the  drift  clays, 

when  both  are  present  in  the  same  section.     It  is  usually  quite  sandy,  where 

it  caps  the  river  bluffs,  but  becomes  more  argillaceous  at  other  points  where 

the  beds  are  thinner,  and,  locally,  it  becomes  quite  calcareous.     The  Loess  is 

well  exposed  in  the  bluffs  at  Quincy,  where  it  is  about  forty  feet  in  thickness, 

and  overlies  some  beds  of  plastic  clay  and  sand,  which  are  probably  of  Post 

Tertiary  age,  and  older  than  the  true  drift.     Immediately  above  the  limestone 

here,  we  find  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of  what  might  be  called  "  local  drift,'' 

consisting  of  angular  fragments  of  chert,  embedded  in  a  brown  clay,  which 

have  probably  been  derived  from  the  subordinate  limestones.     This  is  overlaid 

by  a  few  feet  of  blue  plastic  clay  and  stratified  sands,  on  which  the  Loess  is 

deposited.     At  one  point,  near  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  in  the  northern  part  of 

the  city,  we  observed  underlying  the  Loess,  what  seemed  to  be  a  chocolate 
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colored  soil,  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  which  may  represent  the  Post  Tertiary 
soil,  penetrated  in  the  shaft,  at  Coatsburg,  underlying  the  Drift  deposits. 
Here  the  true  Drift  is  wanting,  and  the  Loess  directly  overlies  these  older 
Post  Tertiary  beds.  Notwithstanding  the  unsolidified  character  of  this  deposit, 
it  is  sufficiently  coherent  to  present  a  vertical  cliff  where  it  is  intersected  by 
artificial  cuts,  and  often  remains  for  years  in  nearly  perpendicular  walls,  where 
it  has  been  cut  through  by  running  streams,  or  in  grading  the  streets  of  the 
cities  that  have  been  built  upon  it.  It  is,  everywhere,  a  fine  sedimentary  accu- 
mulation, and  usually  contains  numerous  terrestrii^l  and  fresh  water  shells, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  fragile  structure,  are  found  entirely  perfect, 
showing  that  they  have  not  been  subjected  to  any  violent  movements  before 
they  were  buried  in  the  marly  sands  of  this  formation.  The  remains  of  the 
Mammoth,  Mastodon,  Megalonyx,  Casteroides,  and  other  extinct  animals, 
occur  in  the  Loess,  indicating  that  it  is  a  deposit  formed  in  a  fresh  water  lake, 
into  which  the  bones  of  land  animals,  and  the  shells  of  terrestrial  molluscs, 
were  swept  by  the  streams  running  into  it  from  the  adjacent  land.  The  term 
*'  Loess,"  was  originally  applied  to  a  similar  formation,  which  caps  the  bluffs 
of  the  river  Ehine,  in  Germany,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  American 
geologists  to  designate  beds  that  are  similar  in  their  character  and  origin,  to 
those  on  the  Ehine,  and  that  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  about  the  same 
time. 

Drift, — This  formation  is  composed  of  yellowish,  brown  or  blue  clays,  with 
sand,  gravel,  and  large  boulders  of  water-worn  rock,  the  whole  mass  usually 
showing  little  or  no  trace  of  stratification,  and  ranging  in  thickness  from  thirty 
to  eighty  feet  or  more.  It  is  a  heterogenous  mass  of  the  water-worn  fragments 
of  all  the  stratified  rocks  that  are  known  to  occur  for  several  hundred  miles  to 
the  northward,  embedded  in  brown  or  blue  clays,  and  most  of  the  large  bould- 
ers which  it  contains,  are  derived  from  the  metamorphio  sandstones,  granites, 
sienites,  porphyries,  and  other  metamorphio  and  igneous  strata  that  occur  on 
the  borders  of  the  great  lakes.  Associated  with  these,  there  are  also  rounded 
boulders,  usually  of  smaller  size,  derived  from  the  stratified  rocks  of  this  and 
the  adjacent  States.  Fragments  of  native  copper,  galena,  coal  and  iron  ore,  are 
often  intermingled  with  thegeneral  mass,  but  are  not  indicative  of  mines  of  those 
minerals  in  the  immediate  vicinity  where  such  fragments  are  found,  for  they  have 
been  transported  from  other  localities  by  the  same  powerful  agencies  to  which 
the  Drift  formation  owes  its  origin.  The  coal  shaft  at  Coatsburg  penetrated 
the  thickest  bed  of  Drift  that  has.  perhaps,  been  found  in  this  county,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards,  for  the  following  section  of  the  beds  passed 
through  in  sinking  this  shafb : 

FEKT.  IIV. 

Soil  and  yellowish  clay 6  00 

Bluish  colored  clay  and  gravel 46  00 
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Clay,  with  large  boulders 40  00 

Black  soil 2    6 

Clay,  stratified 6  00 

Very  tough  blue  clay 20  00 

"We  have  in  this  section  eighty-five  feet  of  what  may  be  considered  true  Drift, 
consisting  of  unstratified  clays  containing  gravel  and  boulders.  The  upper  six 
feet  of  the  section  probably  represents  the  age  of  the  Loess  more  properly  than 
any  other  division  of  the  Quaternary  system,  and  its  formation  is  explained  by 
Prof.  Lesquereux,  in  his  chapter  on  the  formation  of  the  prairies,  published  in 
vol.  I  of  this  report,  page  246  et  seq. 

The  ancient  Post  Tertiary  soil,  which  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  ninety-one 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  stratified  clays  which  underlie  it,  are  of  an  older 
date  than  the  Drift  proper,  and  were  no  doubt  formed  under  very  different  con- 
ditions. S^  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  was  the  first  point  in  the  State  where  a 
bed  resembling  the  surface  soil  was  observed  below  the  Drift,  as  this  shaft  was 
sunk  in  1859,  but  no  public  notice  was  made  of  it  at  that  time,  as  it  was  then 
supposed  to  be  a  merely  local  phenomenon  that  might  not  be  verified  elsewhere. 
Fragments  of  wood,  and  also  of  bones,  were  reported  to  have  been  found  in  it 
here,  but  we  were  not  able  to  obtain  specimens  of  them,  and  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  report.  Susequent  discoveries  at  other  points,  however, 
show  that  wood,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  is  often  found  in  this 
ancient  soil,  ajs  well  as  in  the  underlying  stratified  clays,  and  in  the  shaft 
at  Bloomington,  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wood,  some  of  which  was  perfectly  sound,  was  taken  from  a  similar 
deposit  These  stratified  clays,  and  the  sands  frequently  associated  with  them, 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  of  fresh  water  origin,  the  fossil  shells  which  they 
have  afforded  being  all  of  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  species. 

At  Camp  Point,  a  few  miles  east  of  Coatsburg,  the  Quaternary  beds  were  all 
penetrated  in  sinking  a  tank  well  at  the  railroad  station.  They  were  here  only 
sixty  feet  in  thickness,  but  no  note  was  made  of  the  character  of  the  different 
beds  passed  through.  Probably  the  lower  beds  of  stratified  clays,  and  the  an- 
cient soil  above  them,  were  not  found  here,  and  the  beds  passed  through  were 
only  the  surface  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the  true  Drift  deposits.  From  the  soft 
and  yielding  character  of  the  beds,  a  satisiactory  natural  section  of  them  is 
rarely  met  with,  and  it  is  only  where  they  have  been  penetrated  in  sinking  coal 
shafts,  wells,  and  other  artificial  excavations,  that  a  correct  section  of  the  whole 
series  can  be  seen.  Along  the  breaks  of  the  streams,  the  Drift  days  and  subor- 
dinate beds  of  superficial  material  are  generally  eroded  into  sloping  hill  sides, 
covered  with  soil  and  vegetation,  down  t«  the  fundamental  rock  on  which  they 
rest,  and  only  very  meagre  exposures  of  the  beds  are  to  be  found  on  the  water 
courses. 
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Fomls  are  but  seldom  fouDd  in  the  Drift  accumulations,  and  they  consist 
entirely  of  the  remains  of  mammalia ;  no  shells,  either  marine  or  fresh  water, 
having  yet  been  found  in  them  in  this  State. 

Ga rhon ife roua    Sy stem. 

All  the  paleozoic  rocks  that  appear  above  the  surface  in  this  county,  belong  to 
this  system,  and  comprise  the  lower  portion  of  the  Goal  Measures,  and  the  whole 
series  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  except  the  Chester  series,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  Kinderhook  group. 

Coed  Measures. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  Carboniferous 
system  that  contains  the  workable  seams  of  coal,  and  comprises  shales,  sand- 
stones, bituminous  slates,  and  thin  bands  of  limestone,  with  seams  of  coal  and 
the  fire  clays  that  underlie  them.  The  whole  thickness  of  these  strata  in  this 
county,  probably  nowhere  exceed  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  they 
include  the  three  lower  coal  seams,  and  the  strata  associated  with  them.  The 
greatest  development  of  this  formation  is  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  county, 
on  Little  Missouri  creek,  where  there  is  an  exposure  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
of  shales  with  two  thin  beds  of  limestone,  above  No.  2  coal,  which  is  worked  at 
different  points  in  the  valley  of  the  creek. 

The  following  section  will  show  the  general  arrangement  and  thickness  of  the 
coal  strata,  as  they  are  developed  in  this  county : 

FT.        Iff. 

Hard,  gray,  nodular  limestone S  to    6 

Sandy  shale  and  sandstone 25  "  80 

Black  shale 2  **    4 

Coal,  No.  8,  sometimes  wanting 1    8 

Fireclay ,  2  "    8 

Clay  shale .- 25  "  80 

Coal,  No.  2 2  "     8 

Fire  clay  and  clay  shale -. 4  "  10 

Gray  nodular  limestone. .  •  • 4  "    5 

Shale 10  "  15 

Bituminous  slate. 1  **    8 

Coal,  No.  1 li"    2 

Shale  and  sandstone 20  "  30 

The  middle  coal  seam  in  the  above  section,  (No.  2,)  is  the  most  regular  in 
its  development,  and  furnishes  altogether  the  best  coal  in  the  county.  It  out- 
crops on  the  south  fork  of  Bear  creek,  and  is  worked  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  17,  township  1  north,  range  6  west.  The  coal  at 
this  point  ranges  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  of  good  quality, 
Doing  generally  quite  free  from  the  bi-sulphuret  of  iron.  The  roof  is  a  bluish 
clay  shale,  of  which,  about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness  is  exposed  at  the  mine. 
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above  which  there  is  a  thin  seam  of  bituminous  shale  and  sofl  coal,  indicating 
the  horizon  of  another  coal  seam,  which  has  been  opened  on  another  branch  of 
the  creek,  about  half  a  mile  southeast  of  Ferguson's  mine.  The  coal  in  this 
upper  seam,  which  we  refer  to  No.  3,  is  only  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
in  thickness,  and  is  full  of  iron  pyrites,  at  the  only  point  where  it  had  been 
opened  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of  black  slate,  and  by 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  of  sandstone. 

A  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  Ferguson's,  on  section  19,  coal  has  been 
mined  for  several  years,  by  stripping  the  seam  along  the  valley  of  a  small 
oreek,  a  tributary  of  Bear  creek,  but  the  mines  are  now  abandoned. 

On  Little  Missouri  oreek,  six  miles  northeast  of  Clayton,  coal  is  dug  in  the 
same  manner,  by  stripping  the  seam  in  the  creek  valley.  The  seam  is  here 
about  twenty-eight  inches  thick,  and  the  coal  is  of  good  quality.  This  is  on 
section  12,  township  1  north,  range  5  west.  On  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 12,  township  2  north,  range  5  west,  this  seam  has  been  worked  on  Cedar 
creek.  The  coal  is  here  about  thirty  inches  thick,  and  is  underlaid  by  a  white 
fire  clay,  and  overlaid  by  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  clay  shale. 

On  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  34,  township  1  north,  range  5  west, 
about  a  mile  southwest  of  Clayton,  a  thin  seam  of  coal  was  opened  in  the  early 
settlement  of  this  part  of  the  county,  where  the  coal  outcrops  on  a  small  branch 
of  McGee's  creek.  The  coal  wi^  found  to  be  only  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
inches  thick,  and  was  overlaid  by  four  feet  of  black  shale,  which  contained  a 
few  fossil  shells,  among  which  were,  Discina  nitiday  and  an  Aviculo-pecten, 
This  is,  perhaps,  coal  No.  3,  of  the  above  section.  On  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  36,  township  2  north,  range  8  west,  coal  was  dug  at  an  early  day  on 
Mr.  Bigby's  land.  The  coal  was  found  here  in  the  bed  of  a  small  creek,  with 
no  exposure  of  the  beds  associated  with  it,  and  was  mined  by  stripping  the 
seam  of  the  overlying  soil  and  clay.  It  was  said  to  be  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  thickness,  with  six  inches  of  blue  shale,  and  about  a  foot  of  black  shale 
above  it.  The  coal  was  rather  poor  in  quality,  and  is  probably  an  outlier  of 
the  lower  seam,  No.  1.  The  coal  was  underlaid  by  sandstone,  which  was  ex- 
posed near  by,  and  a  half  mile  southwest  of  this  point,  the  concretionary  lime- 
stone of  the  St.  Louis  group  was  found  in  situ. 

South  of  Clayton,  the  country  becomes  quite  rolling  and  hilly,  but  the 
ravines  seldom  expose  the  bed  rock,  and  no  coal  is  found  outcropping,  though 
it  probably  underlies  most  of  the  surface,  north  of  McOee's  creek.  After 
crossing  this  creek  at  Hughes's  ford,  coal  is  found  in  the  bluff  on  the  south 
side,  on  section  28,  township  2  south,  range  5  west,  while  below  it,  are  outcrops 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  limestones,  the  latter  forming  the  bed  rock  in  the 
oreek  valley.  The  coal  seam  has  been  opened  here  by  Mr.  Luke  Snow,  at  two 
points ;  one  in  the  face  of  the  bluff,  where  a  tunnel  has  been  commenced,  and 
—7 
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the  other,  oa  a  small  ravine  still  further  south,  where  the  seam  has  been  worked 
ia  an  open  trench  on  the  outcrop.  The  coal  is  here  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  thick,  and  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of  bituminous  shale,  above 
which,  about  six  feet  of  clay  shale  was  seen.  The  beds  immediately  below  the 
coal  were  not  exposed,  but  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  an  outcrop  of  the 
lower  seam,  No.  1.  On  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  31,  township  2  south, 
range  5  west,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  coal  that  was  known  as  Bassett's  coal  bank, 
and  was  worked  at  the  time  of  our  first  visit  to  this  part  of  the  county,  in  1853. 
The  coal  is  here  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  b  overlaid  by  about 
two  feet  of  black  shale,  containing  numerous  fossils,  among  which  were  a  large 
Discinaj  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  Dincina  nitida^  Avictdopecten  Goxana^  A. 
pelluciduSy   Productus  muricatusy   Orthxsina  crassa,   Orthoceras  Rushensis,  and 

_  • 

Pleurophorus  soleni/ormis.  On  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  7,  township  3 
south,  range  6  west,  there  is  a  similar  outcrop  of  ooal  and  bituminous  shale, 
the  latter  containing  the  same  fossils  as  at  Bassett's.  South  of  Liberty,  and 
west  of  Kingston,  coal  outcrops  at  various  localities  on  the  head-waters  of  Mc- 
Donald's creek,  and  before  the  construction  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroad,  the 
beds  were  worked  quite  extensively,  and  the  coal  hauled  on  wagons  to  supply 
the  Quincy  market.  Since  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  however,  coal  can 
be  more  cheaply  obtained  from  the  mines  in  McDonough  county,  and  those 
formerly  worked  in  this  part  of  the  county,  have  been  generally  abandoned. 
There  is,  however,  a  lit-tle  coal  still  dug  in  this  vicinity,  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  An  analysis  of  Bassett's  coal,  reported  in  Dr. 
Norwood's  "Analysis  of  Illinois  Coals,"  Biade  by  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  gave  the 
following  results :  ^^ 

Specific  gravity 1.2684 

Loss  in  coking T 42.52 

Total  weight  of  coke 57.48 

100.00 

Analysis :    Moisture 9.20 

Volatile  matters 88.82 

Carbon  in  coke 61.48 

Ashes,  pale  red 6.00 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 55.91 

The  Coal  Measures  in  -the  south  part  of  this  county,  as  in  Pike,  are  quite 
irregular  in  their  development,  and  seem  to  assume  the  character  of  outliers 
from  the  main  coal  field.  North  of  Columbus,  the  three  lower  seams  are  found 
in  their  regular  order,  although  not  all  equally  constant  in  their  development. 
Coal  No.  2,  or  the  Colchester  seam,  is  by  liar  the  most  constant,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  found  underlying  nearly  all  of  townships  1  and  2  north,  in  ranges  5  and 
6  west,  in  this  county,  and  may  be  reached  by  shafts,  at  a  depth  varying  from 
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seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
Quaternary  beds  at  the  different  points.  At  Camp  Point,  No.  2  was  found  at 
the  depth  of  ninety  feet,  and  at  Coatsburg,  at  129  feet.  Its  general  thickness 
is  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet,  being  about  the  same  here  as  in  McDonough 
county.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  good,  but  the  seam  seldom  has  a  good  roof, 
and,  consequently,  requires  considerable  expenditure  for  cribbing,  where  the 
mines  are  to  be  worked  permanently.  South  of  Columbus,  there  is  no  devel- 
opment of  coal  in  this  county,  that  would  justify  the  expectation  of  its  ever 
blooming  a  valuable  mining  region,  though  considerable  coal  may  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Liberty  and  Kingston,  extending  south  to  the  Pike  county  line, 
perhaps  sufficient  for  the  local  supply  of  that  part  of  the  county  for  some  years 
to  come.  Mill  creek,  on  the  western  borders  of  this  region,  apd  McGee's 
creek,  on  the  east,  show  continuous  exposures  throughout  their  whole  course 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  that  lie  entirely  below  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, and  clearly  define  a  horizon,  below  which  no  workable  coal  seam  has  ever 
been  found.  These  limestones  may  be  reached  any  where  over  the  coal  field 
in  this  county,  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  and  when  reached,  a 
further  search  for  coal,  by  going  deeper,  will  only  result  in  failure.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county,  the  Ooal  Measures  rest  upon  the  St.  Louis 
limestone,  and  hence  the  outcrop  of  this  rock  is  a  valuable  guide,  in  determining 
the  boundary  of  the  coal  area ;  but  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county, 
this  limestone  is  not  found,  and  the  Coal  Measures  rest  upon  a  lower  division 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  as  they  also  do  in  Pike  county.  This  has 
resulted  from  the  erosion  of  the  limestone  strata  before  the  coal  epoch,  by 
which  the  upper  beds  have  been  wholly,  or  partially  removed,  allowing  the 
Coal  Measures  to  rest  unconformably  upon  the  lower  divisions  of  the  series. 
But  whenever  any  division  of  this  limestone  series  is  reached  in  searching  for 
coal,  it  is  entirely  useless  to  extend  the  search  below  that  horizon. 

St.  Louis  Limestone, — This  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  usually  forms  the  substratum  on  which  the  Coal 
Measures  rest,  and  will  be  found  outcropping  immediately  below  the  sandstone 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  in  the  northwestern,  as  well  as  the 
southeastern  portions  of  the  county.  The  upper  division  of  this  formation  is 
usually  a  light  gray  concretionary,  or  brecciated  limestone,  from  five  to  twenty 
feet  in  thickness,  below  which,  there  is  usually  a  regularly  bedded  brown,  or 
brownish  gray  magnesian  limestone,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  thick,  which 
locally  becomes  shaly,  and  passes  into  a  calcareous  or  argillaceous  shale.  The 
concretionary  limestone  sometimes  contains  irregular  seams  of  green  shale,  or 
marly  clay,  disseminated  through  it,  and  at  some  points,  as  at  Butt's  Mill,  on 
McOee's  creek,  is  entirely  replaced  by  green  shales.  At  this  point,  there  is 
about  thirty  feet  in  thickness  of  this  group  exposed,  consisting  of  regularly 
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bedded  limestones  at  the  base,  passing  upward  into  green  and  bluisb  colored 
shales,  which  are  overlaid  by  ferruginous  sanddtone,  the  latter  representing  the 
base  of  the  Coal  Measures.  On  Waters's  Branch,  a  half  mile  south  of  this 
mill,  there  is  a  fine  exposure  of  the  regularly  bedded  limestone  of  this  group, 
about  ten  feet  thick,  forming  a  perpendicular  wall  along  the  banks  of  the  creek. 
There  is  a  bed  of  earthy  gray  limestone  about  four  feet  thick,  intercalated  in 
it  at  this  point,  that  appears  like  a  hydraulic  rock.  The  concretionary  mem- 
ber of  this  group,  outcrops  on  the  upper  course  of  McGee's  creek,  three  miles 
southeast  of  Columbus,  and  with  the  regularly  bedded  limestones  below,  con- 
tinues along  the  bluffs  of  this  creek,  through  its  whole  course  in  this  county. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Hughes's  ford,  on  section  27,  township  2  south,  range  5  west, 
the  brown  magnesian  limestone  of  this  series  is  well  exposed,  the  bed  ranging 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  creek,  and  overlies  the  geodiferous  shales  of  the  Keokuk  group,  which 
extend  below  the  creek  level.  In  the  Coatsburg  coal  shaft,  this  limestone  wa« 
reached  at  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet,  and  the  shaft 
was  carried  on  through  it,  and  into  the  geodiferous  shales  of  the  Keokuk 
group,  where  it  terminated  at  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  On  the 
Walnut  fork  of  Mill  creek,  about  four  miles  a  little  south  of  west  from  Colum- 
bus, this  limestone  is  exposed  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  21,  township 
1  south,  range  7  west,  and  as  it  is  only  'about  seven  miles  to  its  outcrop  on  Mc- 
Gee's  creek,  east  of  that  town,  it  is  probable  that  it  constitutes  the  bed  rock 
entirely  across  the  divide  between  these  points,  and  separates  the  coal,  south 
of  Columbus,  from  that  in  the  north  part  of  the  county.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Mendon,  this  limestone  was  met  with  at  several  points,  and  is  overlaid  by  the 
coarse  quartzose  sandstone  of  the  Coal  Measures.  Here  the  upper  part  of  it  is 
a  light  gray,  more  or  less  concretionary  rock,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
ness, below  which,  we  find  the  brown  magnesian  limestone,  and  the  shaly  beds, 
which  form  the  lower  division  of  the  group.  This  limestone  is  also  found  well 
exposed  on  the  tributaries  of  Bear  creek,  in  township  2  north,  range  8  west, 
and  on  the  main  creek,  on  its  upper  course,  for  some  distance  further  east, 
where  it  passes  beneath  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  latter  becomes  the  bed  rock 
over  all  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county. 

This  limestone  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  any  of  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  either  by  its  lithological  characters  or  the 
fossils  which  it  contains.  The  light  grey  concretionary  limestone,  is  charac- 
terized by  two  species  of  fossil  corals,  one  or  both  of  Which  may  be  found  at 
nearly  every  locality  where  the  rock  is  exposed,  and  are  oft^n  met  with  in  fine 
specimens,  weathered  out  of  the  limestone,  and  lying  in  detached  masses  in  the 
debris  along  the  streams.  They  are  generally  silicious,  and  where  they  have 
not  been  rolled  and  water-worn  after  being  detached  from  the  rock,  they  retain 
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perfectly  their  original  form  and  are  frequently  of  a  reddish  pink  color  from 
the  silicioos  matter,  which  has  replaced  the  carhonate  of  lime  in  the  original 
coral.  These  corals  belong  to  the  genus  Lithostrotiony  and  are  known  as  the 
2/.  canadense  and  L,  proli/erumy  and  the  former  species,  which  usually  occurs  in 
massive  forms,  is  popularly  known  as  "  petrified  honey  comb/'  from  the  polygo- 
nal form  of  the  numerous  calyces  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  the  magnesian  and  shaly  beds  of  this  group,  fossils  are  usually  quite 
abundant,  and  among  the  most  striking  forms  we  may  mention  the  screw  shaped 
fossil,  known  as  the  ArckimedeSj  the  axis  of  a  peculiar  form  of  Bryozoa,  The 
largest  form  of  this  interesting  genus,  the  A,  Worthenij  of  Hall,  is  found 
abundantly  through  the  shaly  ^bcds  of  this  group,  and  some  of  the  largest 
specimens  attain  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  Various  other  forms  of  Bryozoa 
also  abound  in  this  rock,  and  at  some  localities,  the  magnesian  beds  of  this 
group  appear  to  be  in  good  part  composed  of  the  delicate,  reticulated  remains 
of  this  class  of  organic  forms.  Marine  shelb  are  also  abundant  in  the  same 
beds,  among  which  are  Spiri/er  lateralis^  S.  sub-sequalis^  EhynchoneUa  mutata, 
R,  subcuneata^  Retzia  Vemeuilianay  Ortkis  duhxa^  Terehratvla  hastata,  Plaiyce- 
ras,  acuttrostris,  and  Prodvctw  AltonensU,  A  knowledge  of  these  species  will 
enable  the  observer  to  identify  this  formation  wherever  it  may  appear,  as  some 
of  them  have  a  wide  geographical  range,  especially  the  Lithostrotion  canadense^ 
which  is  known  to  range  from  Illinois  to  Alabama,  and  on  a  recent  visit  to  Utah, 
we  found  it  embedded  in  the  highly  metaphoric  limestones  of  the  Wahsatch  moun- 
tains, within  twenty  miles  of  Salt  Lake  City,  ^ence  we  may  understand  the 
great  value  of  fossils  to  the  geological  observer,  as  they  enable  him  to  establish 
the  identity  of  strata  at  widely  separated  points,  where  the  lithological  charac- 
ters of  the  beds  are  completely  changed,  and  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
trace  the  continuity  of  the  strata. 

Keokuk  Group. — This  group  immediately  underlies  the  limestone  just  des- 
cribed, and  usually  appears  in  two  well  marked  divisions.  The  upper  one 
consists  of  bluish  gray  or  grayish  brown  calcareo-argillaceous  shales,  and  shaly 
limestones,  enclosing  silicious  geodes  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter,  a  part  of  which  are  solid  spheres  of  crystalline  quartz,  cov- 
ered externally  with  a  thin  coating  of  chalcedony,  while  others  are  hollow,  and 
have  their  inner  surfaces  covered  with  beautiful  crystals  of  quartz,  calcite,  or 
dolomite,  or  with  the  mammillary  forms  of  chalcedony.  Crystals  of  arragonite, 
iron  pyrites  and  zinc  blende  are  are  also  occasionally  found  in  these  silicious 
geodes,  and  the  finest  cabinet  specimens  of  the  crystallized  minerals  above 
mentioned  to  be  found  in  this  State,  are  obtained  from  this  bed.  The  shales 
and  shaly  limestones  in  which  the  geodes  were  originally  embedded,  yields 
readily  to  the  influence  of  frost  and  moisture,  and  the  silicious  geodes  are 
readily  weathered  out  and  may  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  beds  of  the 
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small  streaiiis  by  which  this  formation  is  intersected.  The  Coatsbnrg  coal 
shaft  t-ermi Dated  in  this  bed  at  a  depth  of  aboat  two  hundred  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  we  obtained  several  finely  crystallized  geodes  here  in  1860, 
from  the  material  that  had  been  thrown  out  of  this  shaft.  This  division  of 
the  group  is  about  forty  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  well  exposed  on  McGee's 
creek,  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  and  also  on  Bear  creek,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  streams  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  Locally,  this  portion  of 
the  group  becomes  quite  calcareous,  and  the  beds  are  then  filled  with  the  same 
species  of  fossil  shells  and  corals  that  characterize  the  lower  division.  Another 
species  of  Archimedes  much  smaller  than  that  found  in  the  St.  Louis  group, 
called  the  A.  Owenana^  occurs  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  this 
group,  and  is  the  oldest  known  form  of  this  interesting  genus  of  fossil 
Bryozoa. 

The  lower  division  of  the  Keokuk  group,  consists  mainly  of  bluish  gray 
limestones  in  quite  regular  beds,  varying  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness, separated  by  intercalations  of  buff  or  blue  shale,  or  marly  clay.  Towards 
the  base  it  is  very  thin  bedded  and  cherty,  the  flinty  material  predominating 
greatly  over  the  calcareous.  These  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  quarries  at  Quincy,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  where 
extensive  quarries  have  been  opened  in  these  cherty  beds,  and  also  on  the 
small  creek  at  Whipple's  mill,  where  they  gradually  pass  upward  into  the  more 
regularly  bedded  limestones  above.  At  Col.  Jamieson's  place,  two  miles  north- 
east of  Quincy,  the  regularly  bedded  limestones  of  this  group,  the  equivalents 
of  the  beds  quarried  at  Nauvoo  and  Keokuk  are  exposed,  and  higher  up  on  the 
creek  above  mentioned,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  further  east,  the  quarries  were 
opened  in  this  limestone  to  furnish  the  foundation  stone  for  Gov.  Wood's  man- 
sion, in  Quincy.  These  quarries  afforded  an  evenly  bedded,  bluish  gray, 
semi-crystalline  limestone,  in  beds  irom  six  to  twenty  inches  thick,  and  furnish- 
ed large  slabs  of  dimension  stone,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  rock  could 
be  split  into  the  desired  form  The  quarry  rock  at  this  point  is  directly  over- 
laid by  the  brown  shales  of  the  geode  bed. 

From  Quincy  to  the  north  line  of  the  county,  this  limestone  outcrops  at 
various  points  along  the  river  bluffs,  and  is  well  exposed  on  Bear  creek,  near 
the  Lima  and  Quincy  road,  where  it  forms  a  mural  cliff  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
in  bight.  It  is  also  found  on  all  the  small  streams  in  the  west  part  of  the 
county  as  far  south  as  Mill  creek,  and  on  both  forks  of  that  stream,  though 
not  on  the  main  creek.  The  regularly  bedded  limestones  of  this  group,  are 
mainly  composed  of  organic  matter,  and  are  formed  from  the  calcareous  por- 
tions of  the  molluscs,  crinoids  and  corals,  which  existed  in  such  countless 
numbers  in  the  carboniferous  ocean  during  this  period  of  the  earth's  history, 
as  to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  material  required  to  form  entire  groups  of 
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limestone  strata.  All  these  animals  secrete  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  form  the 
habitations  in  which  they  live,  and  the  solid  integuments  of  their  various  parts, 
and  these  calcareous  fragments,  cemented  together  by  the  chemical  precipitation 
of  the  mineral  matters  held  in  solution  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  now  consti- 
tute many  of  the  limestones  and  marbles,  out  of  which  our  cities  are  built, 
and  which  enter  so  largely,  under  various  forms,  into  the  economic  uses  of 
human  life.  The  alternations  of  limestone  with  seams  of  clay  or  shale^  indi- 
cate the  changing  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  ocean  at  this  time,  as  these 
day  seams  are  formed  by  the  muddy  sediments  that  at  various  times  were  intro- 
duced by  currents  or  other  causes  into  the  ocean,  which,  settling  to  the  bottom, 
formed  the  shaly  sedimentary  strata  by  which  the  limestones  are  separated. 
The  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group  occur  almost  everywhere,  that  the  rock 
is  exposed.  In  the  debris  of  the  old  quarries  northeast  of  Quincy  we  found 
Archimedes  Owenana^  Agaricocrinus  Americantts,  Actinocrinus  pemodosits,  A. 
hUurhinatuSj  Spirifer  Keokuk^  Productus  punctatuSj  and  Zaphrentu  dalii.  In 
the  quarries  at  Quincy  we  obtained  Aviculopecten  amplusj  Spirifer  striattis,  and 
Prodwctva  aemireticulatus,  from  the  cherty  beds  at  the  base  of  the  group. 

Burlington  Limestone. — This  formation  differs  but  little  in  its  lithological 
characters  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  Keokuk  limestone,  but  it  is  usually  of 
a  lighter  gray  color,  and  contains  intercalated  beds  of  buff  or  brown  limestone, 
while  the  bands  of  argillaceous  shale,  which  separate  the  beds  in  the  Keokuk 
group,  are  not  seen  in  this.  There  is,  however,  one  band  of  green  clay,  or 
clay  shale,  from  one  to  six  inches  in  thickness,  intercalated  in  the  beds  at 
Quincy  about  midway  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  exposure  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  city,  where  the  beds  are  well  exposed.  At  the  quarries  in  the 
upper  layers  of  the  limestone,  opposite  the  steamboat  landing,  the  cherty  beds 
belonging  to  the  Keokuk  group  are  quarried,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
the  underlying  limestones  are  well  exposed,  and  are  extensively  quarried  to 
supply  the  demand  for  building  stone,  and  for  burning  into  lime.  The  rock  is 
tolerably  even  bedded,  and  affords  some  layers  two  feet  or  more  in  thickness, 
which,  when  free  from  chert,  may  be  cut  with  facility,  and  forms  an  excellent 
building  stone. 

The  following  is  a  section  of  the  rocks  exposed  in  the  bluffs  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  City  of  Quincy  : 

FEET. 

Loess  capping  the  bluff. 62 

Thin  bedded,  cherty  limestone,  (Keokuk.) 13 

Light  gray  limestone,  (Burlington.) 12 

Band  of  green  shaly  clay,  (Burlington.) 0  4  in 

Buff  and  light  gray  limestones,  (Burlington.) 86 
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The  lower  forty-eight  feet  of  this  section  belongs  to  the  Burlington  limestone, 
and  furnishes  most  of  the  building  stone,  and  limestone  for  the  manufacture  of 
quick  lime,  to  supply  tho  city  and  adjacent  country.  The  light  gray  limestones 
are  a  nearly  pare  carbonate  of  lime  in  their  composition,  and  often  contain 
pockets,  lined  with  beautiful  crystals  of  calcite.  The  buff  and  brown  layers 
contain  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  iron  in  small  quantities,  and  some  of  the 
lower  beds  of  this  formation  are  highly  magnesian,  and  approach  a  true  dolo- 
mite in  their  composition.  On  Mill  creek,  at  the  old  mill,  six  miles  southeast 
of  Quincy,  there  is  about  forty  feet  of  this  limestone  exposed,  the  lower  part 
of  which  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  light  gray  and  brown  limestone,  all 
of  which  are  probably  more  or  less  magnesian  in  their  composition,  and  afford 
an  excellent  building  stone,  comparatively  free  from  chert,  and  sufficiently 
massive  to  furnish  dimension  stone  of  any  desired  size.  From  this  point,  to 
the  south  line  of  the  county,  this  limestone  forms  continuous  outcrops  along 
the  river  bluffs,  the  exposures  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  or  more  in 
thickness.  This  limestone  outcrops  only  over  a  limited  area  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  county,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  city  of  Quincy  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  township  3  south,  range  7  west,  would  represent  very  nearly  its 
eastern  boundary,  while  its  western  would  be  determined  by  the  river  bluffs. 
The  quarries  at  Quincy  have  afforded  a  good  many  fine  examples  of  the  fossils 
peculiar  to  this  group,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most  common  spe- 
cies: Spiri/er  plenxiSj  S,  Grimesij  Athyris  lamellosa.  A,  iiicrassatus,  Chonetes 
lUinoi^enm,  Productus  semireticvlatus,  P.  punctatus,  Metoptoma  ttmbella^  Plor 
tyceras  Quincyenm,  P,  hisertalis^  Actinocrtnus  Vemeuilianus,  A.  ohlatus,  A. 
Hageri^  A.  Christt/t,  A,  piriformis,  Granatocrinus  Norwoodiy  and  G.  melo. 
From  the  lower  beds  of  this  limestone,  exposed  in  the  river  bluffs,  between 
Mill  creek  and  the  south  line  of  the  county,  we  obtained  Actinocrinus  carica, 
a  very  rare  species,  not  yet  found  at  any  other  locality  in  the  State,  A.  ttni" 
cornts,  A.  clarus,  A.  dUcoideus,  A,  verrxicoms^  Strotocrinus  umhrosus^  Codo- 
naster  stelltformis,  and  Peniremites  elongatus,  with  three  species  of  Plafycrinus 
not  yet  determined.  At  Quincy,  we  obtained  a  number  of  specimens  of  the 
remains  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  consisting  of  teeth  and  spines,  and  noticed 
one  layer  of  limestone,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  quarries,  that  was  well  filled 
with  these  fragmentary  remains.  The  large  spine,  Physonemvs  gigasj  figured 
on  PI.  II,  was  obtained  from  the  quarries  at  Thayer's  mill,  about  a  mile 
below  the  city.  The  "  fisb  bed  "  of  this  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
series  was  first  noticed  at  Quincy,  and  a  fine  series  of  teeth  and  spines  were 
obtained  from  it  as  early  as  1854. 

The  fossil  shells  and  crinoids  above  named,  are  nearly  all  of  them  peculiar 
to  this  rock,  and  an  acquaintance  with  them  will  enable  the  observer  to  dis- 
tinguish this  limestone  from  the  Keokuk  group,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied  in 
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its  Htbological  characters,  being  largely  composed,  like  that,  of  the  calcareous 
portions  of  the  marine  animals  that  swarmed,  in  countless  numbers,  in  the  old 
Carboniferous  ocean  in  which  these  limestones  were  formed.  Nearly  all  of  the 
purely  calcareous  strata  of  this  formation,  are  made  up  of  the  remains  of  marine 
animals,  in  which  the-  Orinmdea,  or  Ihicrinites,  largely  predominate,  and  hence 
it  has  been  called  the  Onnaidcd,  or  Encrinital  limestone,  by  some  of  the  early 
observers.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  chert  or  flint,  disseminated  through  it 
in  seams  and  nodules,  sometimes  forming  irregular  layers  between  the  limestone 
strata,  but  more  frequently  in  detached  nodular  or  ovoid  masses,  in  the  lime- 
stones. These  chert  bands  and  nodules  furnished  the  flints,  so  much  used  by 
the  Indians  in  the  manufacture  of  spears,  arrow-heads,  and  other  rude  imple- 
ments, and  it  was  probably  the  most  useful  and  valuable  mineral  known  tp 
them,  anterior  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  white  man. 

This  limestone  will  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  for  a  few  miles  north 
of  Quincy,  but  at  so  low  a  level  as  to  be  seldom  exposed  by  the  natural  outcrop 
of  the  strata.  On  Mill  creek,  it  may  be  found  for  several  miles  up  the  creek, 
and  on  all  the  smaller  streams,  to  the  south  line  of  the  county,  it  forms  the 
principal  rock  exposed. 

Kinderhook  Group, — Immediately  beneath  the  Burlington  limestone,  we 
find  a  series  of  sedimentary  strata,  consisting  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  shales, 
and  thin  beds  of  impure  limestone,  only  a  portion  of  which  appear  above  the 
surface  in  this  county,  to  which  the  name  Kinderhook  group  has  been  applied, 
from  their  fine  exposure  near  the  village  of  Kinderhook,  in  Pike  county.  The 
first  considerable  exposure  met  with  in  this  county,  was  at  Fall  creek,  twelve 
miles  below  Quincy,  where  there  is  about  thirty  feet  of  this  group  to  be  seen 
in  the  creek  bluffs  beneath  the  Burlington  limestone.  The  section  here  is  as 
follows : 


Burlington  limestone 20 

Saudj  shale  and  sandstone 20 

Thin  bedded,  silicious  limestone. 10 

Shale  to  the  creek  level 6 

This  formation  is  altogether  about  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  fre- 
quently has  a  bed  of  black,  or  chocolate  colored  shale  int^calated  in  the  lower 
portion,  which  has  led  many  to  the  belief  that  coal  might  be  found  in  it. 
This  black  shale  was  reached,  in  the  boring  made  just  below  the  city  of  Quincy, 
in  search  of  coal,  at  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but  does  not 
come  to  the  surface  anywhere  in  this  county.  As  it  lies  nearly  four  hundred 
feet  below  any  coal  seam  known  in  this  country,  all  the  time  and  money  spent 
in  the  search  for  coal  in  this  formation,  can  only  result  in  pecuniary  loss  and 
disappointment.  This  group  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its  lithological  charac- 
ters, and  at  some  localities,  it  becomes  quite  calcareous,  and  consists  mainly  of 
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caloareous  shales  and  magnesian  limestones.  The  bed  of  silicious  limestone 
near  the  base  of  the  above  section,  may  represent  the  light  blue,  or  dove  col- 
ored limestone,  called  in  the  Missouri  Report,  '^  Lithographic  Limestone,''  but 
at  this  locality,  it  appears  more  like  a  stratified  flint  than  anything  else.  Fos- 
sils are  quite  abundant  in  the  silicious  gritstones  at  Kinderhook,  and  several 
points  in  Pike  county,  but  none  were  found  at  the  exposures  on  Fall  creek. 
The  outcrop  of  this  formation  in  Adams  county,  is  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  bluffs,  from  this  creek  to  the  south  line  of  the  county. 

Economical     Geology. 

Bituminous  Coal, — About  one-half  of  the  entire  area  of  Adams  county  is 
underlaid  by  the  Coal  Measures,  embracing  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  county,  and  the  strata  developed  here,  include  the  three  lower  coal 
seams,  and  the  beds  usually  associated  with  them,  but  the  coal  seams,  except 
the  middle  one,  are  very  irregular  in  their  development,  and  therefore  be- 
come of  little  value  for  the  production  of  coal.  The  middle  seam,  or  No.  2, 
the  equivalent  of  the  Colchester  coal  in  McDonough  county,  b  generally  quite 
regular  in  its  development,  and  will  be  found  underlying  most  of  the  region 
north  and  east  of  Columbus.  Its  average  thickness  is  a  little  over  two  feet, 
though  it  frequently  attains  to  thirty  inches,  and  sometimes  to  three  feet.  The 
coal  it  affords  is  of  a  fair  quality,  and  in  some  respects,  above  the  average  of 
our  western  coals.  The  analysis  of  Bassett's  coal,  given  on  a  preceding  page, 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  coal  obtained  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  following  analysis  of  Higby's 
coal,  two  miles  north  of  Mendon,  which  I  believe  to  be  an  outlier  of  coal 
No.  1.  This  analysis  was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  and  is  given 
in  Norwood's  '*  Analysis  of  Illinois  Coals  " : 

Specific  gravitj 1.3364 

Loss  in  coking 48.4 

Total  weight  of  coke 51.6 

100.00 

Analysis:  Moisture 10.0 

Volatile  matters 88.4 

Carbon  in  coke 41.2 

Ashes  (yellow) 10.4 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 48.0 

This  is  a  heavier  coal  than  that  from  No.  2,  and  contains  about  seven  per 
cent,  less  of  fised  carbon,  according  to  the  analysis  here  given.  The  coals 
from  Nos.  1  and  3,  are  usually  inferior  in  quality  to  that  obtained  from  No.  2, 
and  the  two  former  are  not  likely  to  be  found  sufSciently  persistent  in  their  de- 
velopment in  this  county,  to  be  of  any  great  economical  value  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  fossil  fuel.  Over  all  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  No.  2  has 
been  found  wherever  the  Measures  have  been  penetrated  to  the  proper  depth^ 
or  where  the  right  horizon  has  been  exposed  by  natural  causes.  The  principal 
drawback  to  the  successful  mining  of  this  seam,  is  the  shaly  character  of  the 
roof,  which  is  usually  a  blue  clay  shale,  though  it  has  been  seen  at  a  few  local- 
ities where  it  was  overlaid  by  a  bituminous  shale,  which  forms  a  good  roof. 
This  coal  seam  will  afford,  according  to  the  usual  mining  estimates,  about  two 
million  tons  of  coal  to  each  square  mile  of  surface  which  it  underlies,  and 
although  at  the  present  time,  there  is  but  little  demand  for  coal  except  along 
the  railroad  lines,  yet  the  time  is  not  very  remote,  when  a  good  coal,  two  feet 
or  more  in  thickness,  will  be  considered  of  sufficient  value  and  importance  to 
be  opened,  wherever  it  can  be  reached  at  a  depth  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  surface. 

BuUding  Stone. — ^AU  the  principal  limestone  groups  of  this  county,  furnish 
more  or  less  building  stone  of  good  quality,  and  there  are  but  few  points  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  where  some  of  them  are  not  easily  accessible  in  the 
blufis  or  valleys  of  the  streams.  The  Burlington  limestone,  which  is  exten- 
sively quarried  at  Quincy,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  deposits 
of  building  stone  in  the  county,  and  as  its  aggregate  thickness  is  about  one 
hundred  feet,  nearly  all  of  which  may  be  used  as  a  building  stone,  the  supply 
from  this  formation  alone  might  be  fairly  considered  as  inexhaustible.  It  is 
for  the  most  part,  a  light  gray,  or  nearly  white  semi-crystalline  limestone,  which 
cuts  easily  when  free  from  chert,  and  is  an  excellent  stone  for  dry  walls,  as 
well  as  for  caps*  and  sills,  and  all  tha  ordinary  purposes  for  which  cut  stone  are 
required.  The  buff  and  brown  layers  contain  a  small  per  cent,  of  iron  and 
magnesia,  and  the  surface  becomes  more  or  less  stained  by  long  exposure,  but 
the  light  gray  beds  are  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  their  composition, 
and  generally  retain  their  original  color.  The  lower  portion  of  the  Keokuk 
limestone  is  similar  to  the  Burlington  in  its  composition,  but  is  usually  of  a 
little  darker  bluish  gray  color.  The  brown  magnesian  limestone  of  the  St. 
Louis  group,  is  an  evenly  stratified  rock,  admirably  adapted  for  common  use 
in  foundation  walls,  and  especially  for  bridge  abutments  and  culverts,  where  a 
rock  is  required  to  withstand  the  combined  action  of  frost  and  moisture.  This 
rock  may  be  found  in  the  bluffs  of  McGoe's  creek,  through  .  nearly  its  whole 
course  in  this  county,  and  also  on  Bear  creek  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  county.  The  bed  is  variable  in  thickness,  ranging  from  five 
to  twenty  feet,  and  it  often  affords  massive  strata  from  two  to  three  feet  thick. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Ferguson's  coal  bauk,  four  miles  northwest  of  Camp  Point, 
there  is  an  outcrop  of  brown  sandstone  overlying  coal  No.  3,  which  seems  to 
stand  exposure  well,  as  it  forms  a  mural  cliff,  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  along 
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the  creek  for  some  distonoe,  and  would  probably  make  a  durable  bailding  stone. 
There  are  but  few  counties  in  this  State  where  good  building  stone  is  so  abund- 
ant, and  easily  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  county,  as  here. 

Limestone  /or  Lime, — Most  of  the  limestone  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
quick  lime,  is  obtained  from  the  Burlington  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Quinoy,  and  a  large  amount  of  this  article  is  produced  annually  for  the  supply 
of  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  light  gray  beds  of  the  Burlington, 
and  the  bluish  gray  strata  of  the  Keokuk  group,  are  either  of  them  sufficiently 
free  from  silicious,  or  other  foreign  material,  when  carefully  selected,  to  pro- 
duce a  quick  lime  of  excellent  quality.  The  upper  or  concretionary  bed  of  the 
St.  Louis  group  is  also,  at  many  localities,  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
may  be  found  useful  for  this  purpose  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
where  the  underlying  formations  are  not  accessible.  Its  outcrop  is  mainly 
around  the  borders  of  the  coal  formation,  immediately  below  the  sandstone 
conglomerate  which  usually  forms  the  base  of  the  coal  series. 

Fire  and  Patterns  Clays. — ^The  under  clays  of  coal  seams  No.  1  and  2,  are 
usually  of  good  quality,  and  where  the  strata  are  of  sufficient  thickness,  they 
become  valuable  deposits  of  fire  clay,  and  may  be  successfully  worked  in  con. 
nection  with  the  coal  seams.  At  some  points,  there  is  a  bed  of  fine,  light  blue 
clay  shale,  intervening  between  these  two  coal  seams,  which,  on  exposure^ 
weathers  to  a  fine  plastic  clay,  and  forms  an  excellent  potter's  clay.  This  is 
the  bed  from  which  the  clays  used  in  the  potteries  at  Ripley,  in  Brown  county, 
have  been  obtained.  This  bed  of  clay  shale  is  exposed  at  various  points  in 
this  county,  and  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  potter's  clay,  while  the 
under  clay  of  No.  2  may  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick. 

day  and  Sand  for  Brick, — ^The  sub-soil  clays  of  this  county,  intermingled 
with  the  fine  sand  of  the  Loess,  forms  an  excellent  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  common  brick,  and  may  1)0  obtained  almost  anywhere  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  and  there  are  but  few  points  in  the  State  that 
have  produced  as  good  an  article  of  common  brick,  as  has  been  manufactured 
for  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Quincy.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
where  the  Loess  is  wanting,  the  sand  for  this  purpose  may  be  readily  obtained 
in  the  alluvial  valleys  of  the  small  streams  These  materials  are  so  universally 
abundant,  that  almost  every  farmer  in  the  county  may  find  them  at  hand  upon 
his  own  premises,  for  the  manufacture  of  all  the  brick  required  for  building 
purposes. 

SoU  and  Timber, — As  an  agricultural  region,  this  county  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  portion  of  the  State  of  the  same  geographical  area.  The  western 
portion  of  the  county,  including  a  belt  of  country  from  five  to  ten  miles  in 
width,  adjacent  to  the  river  bluffs,  and  extending  through  its  entire  length, 
from  north  to  south^  is  underlaid  by  the  marly  sands  and  clays  of  the  Loess, 
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and  possesses  a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  with  an  nodulating  surface,  which 
ftirnishes  a  free  drainage,  so  that,  with  a  rather  porus  sub-soil,  it  is  less  subject 
to  the  deleterious  influences  of  remarkably  dry  or  wet  seasons,  than  the  other 
upland  soils  of  the  county.  The  growth  of  timber  on  this  variety  of  soil 
consists  principally  of  red,  white  and  black  oak,  pig-nut  and  shell-bark  hicko- 
ry, elm,  black  and  white  walnut,  sugar  maple,  linden,  wild  cherry  and  honey 
locust.  These  lands  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  and  this 
portion  of  Adams  county  has  been  long  and  favorably  known,  as  one  of  the 
finest  fruit  regions  in  this  portion  of  the  State. 

On  the  breaks  of  McGee's  creek,  and  its  tributaries,  the  surface  is  consider- 
ably broken,  and  the  soil,  which  is  mainly  derived  from  the  Drift  clays,  is  a 
stiff  clay  loam,  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  grass,  than  almost 
any  other  crop  usually  grown  in  this  latitude.  The  growth  of  timber  on  this 
kind  of  soil  consists  mainly  of  two  or  three  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  which 
is  the  characteristic  growth  of  the  "  oak  ridges,"  that  are  so  frequently  met 
with  on  the  small  streams,  in  this  and  other  portions  of  the  State.  In  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  there  is  a  considerable  area  of  compara- 
tively level  prairie,  covered  with  a  deep,  black  soil,  highly  charged  with  vege- 
table matter,  derived  from  the  annual  growth  and  decay  of  the  shrubs  and 
grasses  which  clothe  its  surface.  This  black  prairie  soil  is  predicated  upon  a 
fine  silicious  brown  clay  sub-soil,  which  does  not  permit  the  surface  water  to 
pass  fireely  through  it,  and  hence  these  lands  suffer  greatly  from  a  surplus  of 
water  during  a  wet  season.  They  are  very  productive,  however,  when  the 
season  is  favorable,  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  all  the  cereals  usually 
grown  in  this  latitude.  A  judicious  system  of  drainage  would  add  greatly  to 
the  productive  capacities  of  this  soil.  The  alluvial  bottom  lands  bordering  the 
Mississippi,  are  generally  similar  in  their  character  to  those  in  Pike  county, 
and  are  heavily  timbered  with  the  same  varieties  mentioned  in  describing  the 
bottom  lands  of  that  county,  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Where  these  bottom 
lands  are  elevated  above  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  they  are  exceedingly 
productive,  and  rank  among  the  most  valuable  farming  lands  in  the  county. 
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This  county  embraces  a  superficial  area  of  only  about  eight  and  a  half  town- 
ships, or  three  hundred  and  six  square  miles,  and  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
by  Schuyler  county ;  on  the  east,  by  Crooked  creek  and  the  Illinois  river  ;  on 
the  south,  by  Pike ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Adams  county.  The  county  is  well 
watered  by  the  two  streams  already  mentioned  as  forming  its  eastern  boundary, 
and  by  McGee's  creek,  which  traverses  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  giving 
a  complete  surface  drainage  to  its  entire  area.  The  general  surface  level  of 
the  uplands,  ranges  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  principal  streams,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  was  originally  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  upland  prairies  are  small,  and  mostly 
confined  to  the  middle  and  western  portions  of  the  county.  The  bottom  lands 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  are  mostly  prairie,  with  belts  of  timber 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  water,  courses. 

The  uplands  are  generally  rolling,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams,  the 
surface  is  out  into  sharp  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  valleys.  The  best  soils 
upon  the  uplands,  are  those  underlaid  by  the  Loess,  and  are  characterized  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  the  common  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  elm,  sugar  maple, 
black  walnut,  linden,  wild  cherry,  honey  locust,  etc.,  and  are  restricted  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Illinois  river  bluffs.  In  their  productive  qualities,  these  lands 
are  fully  equal  to  the  best  prairie  soils.  Further  west,  on  the  tributaries  of 
Crooked  creek  and  McGee's  creek,  the  timber  is  mainly  oak  and  hickory,  in- 
cluding two  or  three  varieties  of  each,  and  the  soil  is  generally  a  heavy  clay 
loam,  derived  mainly  from  the  brown  clays  of  the  Drift  formation.  The  prairie 
soil  is  usually  a  dark  chocolate  day  loam,  highly  charged  with  humus,  espe* 
cially  on  the  level  portions,  where  the  annual  accumulations  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  have  been  retained,  and  in  its  productive  qualities,  it  ranks 
next  to  the  timbered  soils  of  the  Loess.  It  rests  upon  a  subsoil  of  argillaceous 
loam,  which  is  also  rich  in  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  essential  to  the 
growth  of  vegetation,  and  will  furnish  the  essential  elements  to  replenish  the 
surface  soil,  when  it  becomes  exhausted  by  a  long  continued  and  injudicious 
system  of  cultivation. 
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The  bottom  .lands  adjacent  to  the  Illinois  river,  possess  a  light  sandy  soil, 
and  when  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  susceptible  of  drainage,  and  are  protected 
from  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river  floods,  they  are  very  productive.  The 
timber  of  the  bottom  lands  consists  of  Cottonwood,  Boft  maple,  linden,  ash,  elm, 
black  and  white  walnut,  pecan,  haokberry,  sycamore,  swamp  white  oak,  bur  oak, 
Spanish  oak,  coffee-nut,  shell-bark  hickory,  honey  locust,  wild  plum,  crab 
apple,  dogwood,  etc.  Although  much  of  this  land  is  now  too  wet  for  cultiva. 
tion,  being  subjected  to  overflow  from  the  periodical  floods  in  the  river,  yet  its 
surface  is  constantly  rising,  from  the  accumulations  of  sediment  left  by  the 
river  floods,  and  by  the  material  constantly  being  deposited  upon  it  by  the 
wash  from  the  neighboring  highlands.  Thu«,  the  hills  are  being  leveled,  and 
the  valleys  filled  up,  a  process  constantly  carried  on  now,  as  in  all  past  time, 
by  which,  in  the  coming  ages,  every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  will  become 
fitted  for  man's  use,  and  be  made  subservient  to  his  interests.  Every  year 
adds  to  the  area  of  tillable  land  on  our  river  bottoms,  and  the  time  is  not  very 
dbtant,  when  their  entire  surface  will  be  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

Oeology. 

The  geological  formationt  of  Brown  county,  comprise  the  Quaternary,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  including  the  three  lower  coal  seams,  and 
the  two  upper  divisions  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  as  they  are  de- 
veloped in  this  portion  of  the  State.  The  following  section  will  show  the  rela- 
tive position  and  thickness  of  the  formations  above  named,  as  they  appear  in 
this  county : 

FEET. 

Quaternary  System,  including  Alluvium,  Loess  and  Drift. 80  to  110 

Coal  Measures.. 180  "  140 

St  Louis  Limestone 30  "    40 

Keokuk  group 40  **    60 

The  Quaternary  System  includes  all  the  superficial  beds  of  soil,  sand,  clay, 
gravel,  etc.,  which  cover  up  all  the  older  formations,  except  along  the  streams 
where  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  has  been  laid  bare  by  the  action  of 
running  water.  It  is  the  newest,  or  last  formed  of  all  the  geological  systems, 
and  includes  among  its  fossils,  only  the  living  species  of  animals,  and  those 
closely  allied  to  them.  The  term  Alluvium,  includes  the  surface  soil  and  sub- 
soil of  the  prairies,  and  the  bottom  lands  along  the  borders  of  our  rivers  and 
smaller  streams.  Possibly,  the  former  may  correspond  nearer,  in  the  time  of 
its  formation,  with  the  Loess,  than  with  the  deposits  of  the  river  valleys,  but 
it  has  generally. been  considered  as  coincident  with  the  latter,  in  its  formation, 
and  hence  of  Alluvial  age.  The  Alluvium  of  the  Illinois  river  valley,  like 
that  of  the  Mississippi,  consists,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  exposures  in 
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the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  small  streams  by  which  it  is  intersected,  of 
sands,  clays,  and  vegetable  movld,  more  or  less  perfectly  8trat)fied,>and  fre- 
qaently  replacing  each  other  at  short  intervals.  It  has  been  formed,  in  part, 
from  the  transported  material  brought  down  by  the  river  current,  together  with 
the  vegetable  and  animal  substances  that  decay  upon  the  surface,  to  which  is 
added,  the  sands,  clays,  and  organic  matter,  that  is  washed  down  upon  it  from 
the  neighboring  hills. 

The  Loess  is  restricted  to  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Illinois  river  blufiig,  and 
attains  a  maximum  thickness  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet,  but  thins  out  gradually 
firom  the  bluffs  towards  the  central  portions  of  the  county.  It  consists  of 
brown,  and  drab  colored  sandy,  and  marly  clays,  sometimes  partially  stratified, 
and  varying  in  color,  with  the  variable  quantities  of  the  oxyd  of  iron  it  con- 
tains. It  is  well  exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  Yersailles,  and  forms  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  hills  adjacent  to  that  town,  and  is  exposed  in  the  cuts  along  the 
Quincy  and  Toledo  railroad,  westward,  nearly  to  Harshman  Station.  At  La- 
grange, the  Loess  and  Drift  formations  overlie  the  Coal  Measures,  and  are,  by 
measurement,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  thickness,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  may  be  included  in  the  Loess.  It  contains  here*  a  few  of  the  land  and 
fresh  water  shells,  which  are  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group  at 
other  points,  but  they  are  less  abundant  here  than  at  Quincy,  and  many  other 
localities  in  the  State. 

The  Drift  formation  in  this  county  presents  the  same  general  characters  as 
in  the  adjacent  counties,  and  consists  of  unstratified  clay  and  gravel,  usually  of 
a  brown  or  ashen  gray  color,  containing  boulders  of  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks  disseminated  through  it;  but  most  abundant  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
deposit.  As  no  rocks  similar  to  these  boulders  are  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  this  State,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  portion  of  the  material  composing 
this  formation,  has  been  transported  from  abroad,  and  by  comparing  specimens 
of  these  boulders  with  the  nearest  known  outcrops  of  similar  rocks  in  siVti,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that'  much  of  this  material  has  been  derived  from  the 
region  lying  to  the  north  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  transportation  of  this  Drift  material  has  been  brought  about  by  the  com- 
bined agencies  of  ice  and  water,  during  a  period  of  submergence,  while  the  en- 
tire area  of  this  and  several  of  the  adjoining  States  was  beneath  the  water  level. 
Icebergs,  impelled  by  winds,  or  currents  of  water,  and  loaded  with  the  detritus 
of  distant  shores,  were,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  Drift,  and  we  find,  as  we  trace  this  deposit  southward  from 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  that  the  boulders  diminish  in  size  and  number,  in 
that  direction,  until  they  entirely  disappear. 

When  we  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the  Drift  formation  has  been 
accumulated,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  valuable  mineral  deposits  could  be 
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fonnd  in  it,  and,  although  we  occasionally  do  find  specimens  of  native  copper, 
gold,  and  the  ores  of  lead,  iron,  etc.,  in  it,  it  is  quite  im possible,  from  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Drift  has  been  accumulated,  that  it  should  contain 
any  raluable  depDsits  of  these  or  any  other  metals  or  metallic  ores.  Small  quan- 
tities of  native  gold  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  gravel  and  drifted 
days  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  possibly  this  may  be  true,  but  it 
is  far  more  probable,  that  the  substance  mistaken  for  gold,  was  yellow  mica  or 
iron  pyrites,  derived  from  the  Coal  Measures  which  form  the  bed  rock  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  county.  These  substances  are  often  mistaken  for  gold  by 
those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  mineralogy,  and  most  of  the  announce- 
ments made  through  the  public  press  in  regard  to  gold  discoveries,  have  no 
other  basis  than  the  chance  discovery,  by  some  ignorant  person,  of  one  of  the 
substances  above  named,  coupled  with  their  firmly  expressed  opinion  that  it  is 
jncre  gold. 

Although  gold  is  frequently  found*  in  the  gravel  beds  of  the  streams  in  the 
auriferous  regions,  it  is  always  in  close  proximity  to  the  gold-bearing  rocks, 
firom  which  the  precious  metal  has  been  derived,  for  the  specific  gravity  of 
gold  is  so  great,  that  it  is  rarely  transported  for  any  considerable  distance  from 
the  outcrop  of  the  metamorphio  rocks  in  which  it  occurs.  The  search  for  gold 
in  the  Drift  deposits  of  this  State  could  scarcely  result  otherwise  than  in  dis- 
appointment and  pecuniary  loss  to  those  who  may  engage  in  it,  and  the  geolo- 
gist, who,  for  a  temporary  notoriety,  should  encourage  such  an  enterprise,  would 
sooner  or  later  receive  his  just  reward  in  the  contempt  of  all  honest  men. 

Garhoniferoua    System. 

Coal  Measures, — ^This  term  b  usually  applied  to  a  group  of  strata,  consisting 
of  sandstones,  shales,  slates  and  thin  beds  of  limestone,  with  the  coal  seams 
and  fire  clays,  with  which  they  are  associated.  Only  the  lower  portion  of  this 
group  is  found  in  this  county,  including  the  three  lower  coal  seams,  and  the 
strata  associated  with  them.  The  highest  beds  of  this  group  are  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mount  Sterling,  where.a  hundred  feet  or  more  of  strata  may  be  found 
outcropping  on  the  small  creeks  which  run  northward  into  Crooked  creek.  A 
section  of  these  beds,  down  to  the  horizon  of  No.  2  coal,  shows  the  following 

order: 

rs.     IN. 

Nodular  gray  limestone,  partially  exposed 5  to  10 

Shale ..- 20  «  80 

Black  shale 4 

Purple  shale. I  0    6 

Coal,  No.  8  ? 1     8 

Shale  and  fire  claj 16  "  20 

Bough  gray  limeBtone,  passing  into  a  ferruginous  conglomerate 4  **    6 

—9 
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FEET. 

Sandstone  and  sandy  shale 16  to  20 

Blue  argillaceous  shales 80  "  40 

Shaly  calcareous  sandstone,  with  fossils 8  **    4 

Argillaceous,  or  bituminous  shale 8  "  10 

Coal  No.  2 li"    2i 

Fireclay 2  "    8 

This  lower  coal  seam  is  worked  at  several  points  northeast  of  Mount  Sterling, 
in  open  trenches,  along  its  outcrop,  in  the  valleys  of  the  small  streams.  Four 
miles  northeast  of  that  point,  it  is  worked  in  this  way  hy  Mr.  Miller,  on  a 
branch  of  Curry  creek.  The  coal  is  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  good 
quality,  with  about  five  feet  of  clay  shale  in  the  roof,  above  which  there  is  a 
bed  of  black  shale,  that,  at  some  other  localities  in  this  vicinity,  rests  directly 
upon  the  coal.  Two  miles  north  of  Mount  Sterling,  a  shaft  was  sunk  by  Kr. 
Graves  to  the  depth  of  about  ninety  feet,  when  he  struck  the  coal  worked  in 
this  vicinity  at  that  depth.  The  seam  was  found  to  be  from  28  to  30  inches 
thick,  which  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  assure  a  paying  investment  in  coal 
mining  at  this  point,  and  the  shaft  was  subsequently  abandoned.  Another 
shaft  was  sunk  near  Mound  Station,  with  a  similar  result. 

On  Little  Missouri  creek,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  on  section 
7,  township  1  north,  range  4  west,  coal  is  dug  at  many  points  in  the  ravines 
which  intersect  the  blufifa  of  the  main  creek.  The  coal  ranges  in  thickness 
here  from  24  to  30  inches,  and  is  overlaid  by  clay  shale,  containing  plants,  and 
otherwise  presents  the  usual  characteristics  of  No.  2  coal.  A  section  of  the 
strata  exposed  in  this  vicinity,  shows  the  following  order  of  succession : 

ncET. 

Sandy  shales • 8  to  10 

Evenly  bedded  sandstone • "    8 

Black  shale  "    8 

Limestone "    4 

Clay  shale 25  "  80 

Coal 2  "    2i 

The  black  shale  in  this  section  may  represent  the  horizon  of  coal  No. 
3,  and  if  so,  then  the  thin  seam  near  Mount  Sterling,  which  we  have 
marked  No.  3,  with  a  query,  is  probably  a  local  development.  This  seems  most 
probable,  as  it  presents  none  of  the  usual  features  of  either  No.  3  or  4,  and  we 
have  seen  no  other  outcrop  of  coal,  either  in  this  or  the  adjoining  counties, 
that  we  can  identify  with  this.  If  it  represents  No.  3,  there  is  a  great  thicken- 
ing of  the  strata  at  this  point,  for  this  coal  is  not  usually  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  feet  above  No.  2,  whereas,  in  the  section  near  Mount  Sterling,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  intervening  strata  is  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet. 

At  the  La  Grange  bluff,  on  section  29,  township  1  south,  range  1  west,  the 
lower  part  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  well  exposed,  resting  upon  the  St.  Louis 
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group,  consisting  of  limestones  and  oaloareous  sandstones,  -which  outcrop  at  the 
base  of  the  bluff.  The  following  beds  of  the  lower  Coal  Measures  outcrop  at 
this  locality : 

FEET.    IN. 

Shale 10 

Band  of  iron  ore,  with  fossils 0      4 

Shaly  clay 8 

Limestone • 1 

Bituminous  shale 2 

Goal 2       6 

Shaly  fire  clay 4 

Compact  nodular  limestone 4to6 

Shaly  clay 15 

Ferruginous  sandstone. 15 

The  horizon  of  coal  No.  1,  in  the  foregoing  section,  is  between  the  ferru- 
ginous sandstone,  and  the  bed  of  day  shale  which  overlies  it,  but  no  trace  of 
ooal  was  to  be  seen  where  this  section  was  made.  A  little  further  to  the  north- 
ward, coal  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  the  base  of  the  bluff,  and  if  so,  it 
must  have  come  from  seam  No.  1.  The  upper  shale  in  the  foregoing  section, 
contains  a  calcareous  band  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  which  is  filled  with 
fossil  shells,  among  which,  we  observed  Producttis  muricatus^  and  Chonetes 
mesoloba,  and  these  species  were  also  found  in  the  band  of  iron  ore  below.  The 
compact  and  nodular  limestone  below  the  coal,  contains  several  species  of  uni- 
valve shells,  belonging  to  the  genera  Naticopsis  Fleurotomaria,  and  Murchisonia. 

The  clay  shale  below  this  limestone,  affords  the  potter's  clays  so  extensively 
used  in  this  county  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  and  its  average  thickness  is 
fifteen  feet.  At  Ripley,  the  same  beds  are  exposed  as  at  LaGrange,  and  show 
but  little  variation  in  their  lithological  characters,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing  section  at  that  point : 

FEET.  IN. 

Micaceous  sandstone 4to    6 

Argillaceous  shale • 4 

Bituminous  shale •  • .  • 8 

Coal  No.  2 2 

Fire  clay  and  shale .' 6 

Nodular  bluish  gray  limestone 6 

Light  gray  clay  shale  (Potter's  clay) 15 

Bituminous  shale  (Coal  No.  1) 8 

Ferruginous  clay 0      6 

QuartsEOse  sandstone 20 

The  bed  of  sandstone  at  the  base  of  this  section,  represents  the  conglomerate 
which  usually  forms  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  is  quite  variable  in 
thickness,  ranging,  in  this  county,  from  five  to  twenty  feet,  though  it  is  fre- 
quently wanting  altogether.     For  three  or  four  miles  south  of  LaGrange,  this 
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sandstone  outcrops  in  a  continuous  mural  bluff,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
bight,  and  when  the  lower  coal  (No.  1,)  is  deyeloped  at  all,  it  will  be  found 
immediately  above  this  sandstone. 

From  the  preceding  sections,  a  general  idea  may  be  had  of  the  thickness, 
and  lithological  character  of  the  Coal  Measures,  as  they  are  developed  in  this 
county,  and  it  only  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  extent  of  surface  which  they 
underlie.  Originally,  they  covered  the  entire  area  of  the  county,  but  in  the 
subsequent  excavation  of  the  valleys  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  its  main  tributa- 
ries, the  whole  thickness  of  Coal  Measure  strata  have  been  cut  away,  down  to 
the  underlying  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  into  which  all  the  principal 
streams  have  cut  their  channels,  along  the  lower  portion  of  their  courses. 
Hence,  the  Coal  Measures  are  now  found  only  beneath  the  surface  of  the  high- 
lands, and  in  the  valleys  of  the  smaller  streams,  but  they  underlie  nearly  all  the 
uplands  in  the  county,  except  a  limited  area  in  township  2  south,  range  2  west, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Versailles,  where  the  hills  consist  of  Loess.  In  this  vicinity 
the  Coal  Measure  strata  have  been  removed  by  the  same  agencies  that  scooped 
out  the  main  river  valley,  and  the  bluffs  here  are  formed  by  t]fe  Quaternary 
deposits,  that  were  subsequently  deposited  in,  and  now  partially  fill  this  ancient 
valley. 

The  principal  coal  seam  developed  in  this  county,  is  No.  2,  or  the  Colchester 
seam  of  McDonough  county,  and  it  outcrops  on  most  of  the  small  streams,  and 
may  be  reached  by  shafts  almost  anywhere  on  the  uplands,  in  the  central,  north- 
ern, or  western  portions  of  the  county,  at  a  depth  varying  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet. 

St,  Louts  Group — ^This  group  forms  the  upper  division  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous series  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  consists  of  a  hard  gray  con- 
cretionary Jimestone,  varying  from  five  to  ten  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  which 
constitutes  its  upper  division,  and  a  brown  magnesian  limestone,  and  calcareous 
sandstone,  with  some  intercalations  of  blue  clay  shale,  which  form  the  lower 
division  of  the  group.  Its  entire  thickness  in  this  county,  may  be  estimated 
at  about  forty  feet.  We  found  the  upper  division  well  exposed  on  the  Dry' 
Fork  of  McGfee's  creek,  six  miles  south  of  Mount  Sterling,  at  Tucker's  old 
mill.  The  rock  is  here  an  irregularly  bedded  gray  limestone,  a  portion  of 
which  is  stained  a  deep  rusty  brown  color,  by  the  decomposition,  or  oxydation 
of  the  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  which  it  contains,  and  it  also  contains  irregular 
seams  of  green  marly  clay.  We  obtained  a  few  fossils  from  the  beds  at  this 
locality,  among  which  were  Lithostrotion  proli/erum,  Archseoeidarh  Woriheni^ 
and  Granatocrinus  comtUtu.  The  last  named  species  has  not  been  found  at  any 
other  locality  in  the  State.  In  the  bluffs  of  MoOee's  creek,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  below  Jaqueth's  mill,  there  is  an  exposure  of  about  thirty  feet  of  buff 
and  brown  magnesian  limestones  and  shales,  which  belong  to  this  group,  and 
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at  the  mill  we  found  the  following  beds  overlying  the  blue  geodiferous  shales 
of  the  Keokuk  group : 


Fine  grained  greenish  sandstone 6 

Brown  shale 12  to  16 

Brown  magnesian  limestone 8  **  10 

In  the  river  blufis,  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Versailles,  the  brown  mag- 
nesian limestone,  which  forms  the  lower  division  of  this  group,  is  exposed  in 
the  face  of  the  bluff,  and  a  quarry  has  been  opened  in  it,  showing  about  fifteen 
feet  in  thickness  of  regularly  bedded  limestone,  which  forms  an  excellent  build- 
ing stone.  This  quarry  is  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Illinois  bot- 
toms. 

At  LaOrange,  there  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  of  this  group  exposed 
at  the  base  of  the  bluff.  The  upper  portion  is  a  gray  limestone,  about 
six  feet  thick,  below  which,  there  is  about  twenty  feet,  consisting  of  alterna- 
tions of  brown  magnesian  limestone,  with  calcareous  sandstones  and  shales. 
The  magnesian  limestone  at  this  point,  is  not  as  evenly  textured  as  this  rock 
usually  appears,  and  some  of  the  layers  crumble  readily,  on  exposure  to  atmos- 
pheric influences.  This  group  is  also  exposed  on  a  small  creek,  five  miles 
west  of  LaGrange,  on  the  Mt.  Sterling  road,  the  upper  bed  consisting  of  gray 
concretionary  limestone,  while  the  lower  part  is  a  brown  magnesian  limestone, 
about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  The  general  outcrop  of  the  St.  Louis  group  in 
this  county,  is  along  the  valleys  of  Crooked  creek,  and  McGee's  creek,  and  on 
some  of  their  principal  tributaries,  and  also  along  the  base  of  the  Illinois  river 
bluffs,  wherever  the  stratified  rocks  are  exposed.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ripley, 
we  find  this  group  outcropping  in  the  bluffs  of  Crooked  creek,  affording,  with 
the  underlying  shales  of  the  geode  bed,  the  following  section : 


Concretionary  limestone » ••• 10 

Brown  magnesian  limestone IS 

Blue  argillaoeous  shales,  partly  exposed. 2S 

The  two  upper  beds  in  the  above  section,  belong  to  this  group,  while  the 
lower,  which  at  this  locality  was  only  partly  exposed,  belongs,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  to  the  underlying  Keokuk  group.  The  magnesian  limestone,  and 
the  calcareous  sandstone  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  furnish  the  most  durable 
building  stone  to  be  found  in  the  county. 

Keokuk  Group, — Only  the  upper  part  of  this  group  appears  above  the  sur- 
face in  this  county,  including  the  geodiferous  shales,  and  a  few  feet  in  thick- 
ness of  thin  bedded  limestone.  These  beds  are  exposed  on  the  lower  course  of 
McOee's  creek,  and  also  on  Crooked  creek,  along  its  whole  course  in  this 
county.    At  Chambersburg,  the  thin  bedded  limestone  which  underlies  the 
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geodiferous  shales,  may  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  McOee's  creek,  and  they  have 
afforded  a  few  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  formation,  among  which, 
were  Agaricocrinus  Americanus^  Archimedes  Owenana,  and  Spirifer  Keokuk, 
This  limestone  outcrops  along  the  bed  of  the  creek,  at  intervals,  as  far  west  as 
township  1  south,  range  5  west,  in  Adams  county,  the  easterly  dip  of  the  strata 
corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  fall  of  the  creek. 

At  Jaqueth's  mill,  about  ^iz  miles  a  little  south  of  west  from  Versailles,  the 
geodiferous  shales  of  this  group  are  well  exposed,  forming  the  base  of  the 
bluff,  as  shown  in  the  following  measured  section,  made  at  this  point : 

FEET. 

Fine  grained  sandstone .....••• 6 

Brown  shales 10  to  15 

Brown  magnesian  limestone. 8  *'  10 

Blue  shales,  with  geodes 36  *'  40 

The  lower  bed  in  the  aboye  section  consists  of  blue  argillaceous  shales,  trav- 
ersed by  perpendicular  veins  of  satin  spar,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  geodes  from  this  locality  contain  beautiful  crystals 
of  brown  and  colorless  calcite,  dog-tooth  spar,  zinc  blende,  dolomite,  iron  py- 
rites, and  the  more  common  forms  of  crystallized  quartz  and  chalcedony.  They 
are  mostly  of  small  size  in  the  bluff  at  the  mill,  but  at  other  points  they  are 
larger  and  are  mostly  lined  with  quartz  crystals.  The  regularly  bedded  gray 
limestones,  which  form  the  lower  portion  of  this  group,  do  not  appear  above  the 
surface  in  this  county,  but  would  be  found  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
main  water  courses. 

Economical    Qeol  og y  . 

Coal, — As  haa  already  been  stated,  the  Coal  Measures  underlie  nearly  all 
the  uplands  in  this  county,  and  attain  a  maximum  thickness  of  neariy  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  including  the  horizon  of  the  three  lower  coaI  seams. 
Only  one  of  these,  however.  No.  2,  or  the  Colchester  coal,  of  McDonough  county, 
appears  to  be  generally  developed  in  this  county,  and  from  this,  nearly  all  the 
coal  mined  at  the  present  time  is  obtained.  We  found  this  seam  very  uniform 
in  its  thickness,  and  apparently  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  area  underlaid 
by  the  Coal  Measures.  It  affords  a  coal  of  good  quality,  and  the  only  draw- 
back to  the  success  of  coal  mining  enterprises  in  this  county,  is  the  thickness 
of  the  strata,  which  varies  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches.  The  roof  is 
generally  a  clay  shale,  though,  at  some  localities,  the  lower  part  of  it  becomes 
highly  bituminous,  passing  into  a  black  shale,  which  forms  an  excellent  roof. 
This  seam  is  only  worked  in  a  very  primitive  way,  by  the  process  called  "  strip, 
ping,"  which  consists  of  throwing  off  the  overlying  material,  where  the  coal 
outcrops  in  the  valleys  of  the  small  streams,  and  then  taking  out  the  coal 
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wbere  the  seam  Has  thus  been  laid  bare.  This  seam  is  as  thick  here  as  it  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  Colchester,  where  it  is  snccessfnlly  worked,  both  by  tunneling 
into  the  hillsides  along  its  outcrop,  and  by  shafts  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  coal 
on  the  highlands.  It  will  furnish  about  two  million  tons  of  coal  to  the 
square  mile,  and  probably  underlies  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the 
county. 

Goal  seam  No.  1  is  quite  irregular  in  its  development,  and  at  most  points 
where  we  found  the  horizon  of  this  coal  exposed,  we  found  the  coal  replaced  by 
a  thin  bed  of  bituminous  shale.  Just  above  LaGrange,  we  were  told  that  a 
seam  had  been  formerly  opened  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  where  the  coal  was 
about  two  feet  thick,  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  the  lower  seam.  We  also 
found  an  outcrop,  at  about  the  same  horizon,  on  Little  Missouri  creek,  near  the 
north  line  of  the  county,  on  section  5,  township  3  south,  range  4  west,  where 
the  coal  was  about  two  feet  thick,  which,  probably,  is  an  outcrop  of  No.  1.  It 
generally  affords  an  inferior  coal  to  that  produced  from  the  seam  above  it,  and 
for  that  reason  it  will  not  be  as  extensively  worked  as  the  other  seam,  even  when 
found  of  the  same  thickness. 

The  thin  seam  which  outcrops  a  little  northeast  of  Mount  Sterling,  may  be 
the  representative  of  No.  3,  and  if  not,  is  a  local  development  of  coal,  coming 
in  between  No.  3  and  4.  It  is  the  only  seam  met  with  in  the  county  above 
No.  2,  and  its  distance  above  that  may  be  due  entirely  to  a  local  thickening  of 
the  intervening  strata.  But,  in  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  fossils  that 
are  usually  found  in  connection  with  No.  3  coal,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  posi- 
tively whether  this  seam  should  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  that,  or  as 
holding  a  higher  position.  However,  as  it  is  probably  nowhere  developed  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  be  sudbessfully  worked,  the  question  has  no  important 
practical  bearing  in  estimating  the  coal  resources  of  the  county.  No.  coal  will 
be  found  here  below  the  beds  of  the  main  water  courses,  as  we  have  already 
stated  that  these  have  been  cut  down  quite  through  the  Coal  Measures,  and  into 
the  upper  divisions  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  series,  which  underlie 
all  the  coal  strata  at  present  known  in  this  country. 

Potter's  Clay. — ^This  county  has  long  been  noted  for  the  amount  of  potter's 
ware,  annually  manufactured  within  its  limits.  The  potteries  are  mostly  loca- 
ted in  the  vicinity  of  Ripley,  though  the  bed  of  clay  shale,  which  furnishes 
the  material  from  which  the  ware  is  manufactured,  is  found  outcropping  at 
several  other  localities.  It  is  exposed  at  LaGran&re,  and  attains  about  the 
same  thickness  there  as  at  Ripley,  and  lies  between  the  two  lower  coal  seams. 
The  bed  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  but  only  the  upper  portion  of  it  is 
used  for  pottery.  Where  it  was  first  opened,  the  overlying  beds  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  Drifl  agencies,  and  the  surface  of  the  clay  shale  had  been  long 
exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  influences,  which  reduced  it  to  the  condi- 
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tion  of  a  tough,  plastic  day,  well  adapted  to  the  potter's  use.  The  same  effect 
may  be  produced  on  the  freshly  dug  shales,  by  throwing  the  material  into  heaps, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  fully  exposed,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  About  a  doEcn  potteries  have  been  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bipley,  and  this  number  may  be  increased  indefinitely  as  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity shall  require,  as  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  is  abundant. 

Fire  Clay. — ^The  under-clay  of  coal  No.  2  is  often  pure  enough  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire  brick,  though  no  attempt  has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  to  test  its  quality  in  this  county. 

Building  Stone, — This  county  is  not  so  well  supplied  with  good  building 
stone  as  the  counties  lying  south  and  west  of  it,  where  the  older  rocks  outcrop 
more  eztensiyely.  The  quartzose  sandstone,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Coal 
Measures,  may  sometimes  be  safely  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  massive  beds 
of  this  rock,  which  outcrop  at  the  base  of  the  bluff,  for  three  or  four  miles 
below  LaGrange,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  coherent  in  their  structure  to  make  a 
durable  building  stone.  The  brown  magnesian  limestone,  and  the  calcareous 
sandstone,  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  may  usually  be  safely  used  for  this  purpose^ 
and  the  former  is  especially  adapted  to  the  construction  of  culverts  and  bridge 
abutments,  where  a  material  is  required  that  will  withstand  the  combined 
influence  of  frost  and  moisture.  The  sandstone  below  the  upper  coal  seam, 
near  Mount  Sterling,  appears  to  be  a  very  good  freestone,  and  the  jail  at  that 
place  has  been  built  of  this  rock. 

Limestone  for  Lime, — ^The  best  material  for  the  manufacture  of  common 
lime,  is  the  concretionary  limestone,  which  forms  the  upper  division  of  the  St. 
Louis  group.  It  is  usually  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  more  exten- 
sively used  for  this  purpose,  than  any  other  limestone  in  this  portion  of  the 
State.  Along  the  river  blufb,  below  LaGrange,  this  rock  has  been  used  at  sev- 
eral points  for  this  purpose,  though  at  some  localities  it  contains  too  much  sili« 
cious  or  argillaceous  material  to  make  a  pure  lime.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mt, 
Sterling,  lime  has  been  made  from  the  nodular  gray  limestone,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  two  upper  coals,  and  it  is  said  to  make  a  strong  lime,  suitable  for 
mortar  and  cement,  but  darker  colored  than  that  made  from  the  concretionary 
limestone  of  the  St.  Louis  group. 

Sand  and  Clay  for  Brick. — ^These  materials  are  so  common  and  abundant 
in  this  portion  of  the  State,  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  their 
occurrence  at  any  particular  locality,  but  as  it  is  a  primary  object  in  all  reports 
of  this  kind,  to  make  known  abroad  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  it  seems 
hardly  proper  to  entirely  omit  the  mention  of  materials  so  nearly  universal  as 
these  in  their  distribution.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  mineral  product  of  the  State, 
if  we  except  coal,  more  important  to  our  vast  prairie  region,  than  the  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  common  bricks,  and  there  are  but  few  branches  of 
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manufactureB  perhaps  none  carried  on  in  this  State  in  which  so  great  an  amount 
of  labor  and  capital  is  annually  employed.  The  subsoil  clays  at  almost  any 
point  on  the  uplands  in  this  county,  may  be  used  for  brick  making,  and  where 
this  rests  upon  the  sandy  beds  of  the  Loess,  the  necessary  proportion  of  sand 
may  be  obtained  on  the  spot,  and  at  other  localities,  it  may  be  readily  found  in 
the  bod  of  some  neighboring  stream.  As  the  country  increases  in  wealth  and 
population,  the  desire  for  more  artistic  and  substantial  dwellings  will  also  in- 
crease, and  with  that,  we  shall  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  natural  resources 
so  abundantly  placed  at  our  command,  for  this  purpose. 

Soil  and  Agriculture, — There  is,  probably,  no  portion  of  this  county,  where 
the  soil  is  so  poor  that  it  will  not  produce  annually  fair  crops  of  most  of  the 
cereals  grown  in  this  latitude,  without  the  stimulant  of  any  fertilizer,  other 
than  that  it  naturally  contains  ]  but  there  are  some  soils  more  productive  than 
others,  and  therefore  more  desirable  for  the  agriculturist.  First  in  rank,  we 
should  place  the  timbered  lands  of  the  Loess,  characterized  by  a  growth  of 
sugar  maple,  elm,  wild  cherry,  linden,  etc.,  with  the  common  varieties  of  oak 
and  hickory.  Next,  the  prairie  lands,  and  lastly,  the  white  oak  lands,  which 
occupy  mainly  the  ridges  along  the  breaks  of  the  smaller  streams.  These  last, 
however,  are  very  good  fruit  lands,  and  also  produce  fair  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
clover,  etc.  The  principal  growth  of  timber  on  these  lands,  is  black  and  white 
oak,  and  hickory.  They  have  a  thin  soil,  with  a  heavy  clay  subsoil,  which  will 
improve  under  a  liberal  application  of  stable  manure,  applied  annually,  or  by 
fallowing,  and  the  plowing  under  of  green  crops.  The  prairie  region  is  quite 
limited  in  this  county,  and  confined  to  the  northern  and  western  portions. 
The  bottom  lands  on  the  Illinois  river  are  very  productive,  and  where  they  are 
elevated  above  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  they  may  be  ranked  among  the 
most  valuable  farming  lands  in  the  county.  The  soil  is  generally  a  sandy  loam, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  than  the  uplands.  The  subsoil  is, 
for  the  most  part,  quite  sandy,  which  gives  a  free  surface  drainage,  where  the 
land  is  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  river  level. 

Mineral  Springs. — ^The  Versailles  Mineral  Springs^  three  or  four  in  number, 
are  situated  about  a  mile  northeast  of  the  village,  in  a  little  valley  surrounded 
by  hills,  composed  entirely  of  Loess  and  Drift.  The  valley  in  which  these 
springs  are  situated,  was  originally  a  part  of  the  ancient  valley  in  which  the 
Illinois  river  now  runs,  and  was  excavated  for  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  into  the 
carboniferous  rocks  that  were  once  continuous  across  the  area  now  occupied  by 
this  valley,  and  are  now  found  underlying  the  Quaternary  deposits  in  the  ad- 
jacent region.  The  springs,  probably,  originate  in  the  Loess,  or  some  other 
Post  Tertiary  beds,  which  now  form  the  surrounding  hills,  and  derive  the  small 
per  cent,  of  mineral  ingredients  which  the  water  contains,  from  these  recent 
formations. 

—10 
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The  following  analysis  of  the  waters,  from  three  of  these  springs,  were  made 
in  Chicago,  the  two  first,  hy  Dr.  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  and  the  last,  by  Mr.  Geo.  A. 
Mariner,  and  gave  the  following  results,  as  the  total  number  of  grains  of  solid 
mineral  matter  in  an  imperial  gallon  of  water : 

NUMBER  1. 

Sulphate  of  Lime , 2.0862 

Chloride  of  sodium,  a  trace. 

Alumina,  and  a  trace  of  iron 7268 

Bi-carbonate  of  Lime 1^7.4815 

"  Magnesia 12.5750 

"  Soda 10.9895 

"      .'      Potash,  a  trace. 

Organic  matter,  a  trace. 

Silica 8177 

^  Total  solid  matter  in  imperial  gallon 44.6257 

NUMBER  2. 

Bi-carbonate  of  Iron,  and  trace  of  Alumina 2.1352 

"  Lime 23.2238 

"  Magnesia 11.7799 

"  Soda 10.9895 

**  Potash,  a  trace. 

Silica 1.7086 

Chloride  of  sodium,  a  trace. 

Organic  matter,  a  trace. 

Total  solid  matter  in  one  imperial  gallon 49.8820 

NUMBER  8. 

Carbonate  of  Lime 14.600 

"  Magnesia 8.950 

"  Iron 060 

"  Soda  and  potassa 1.320 

Chloride  of  sodium  . . 003 

Sulphate  of  lime,  a  trace. 

Silica 1.400 

Free  carbonic  acid 11.683 

Total  grains  m  one  gallon 88.016 


CHAPTER    V- 

SCHUYLER   COUNTY. 

This  county  embraoes  a  superficial  area  of  a  little  over  eleven  townships,  or 
about  four  hundred  and  fourteen  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  McDonough  and  Fulton  counties,  on  the  east  by  Fulton  county  and  the 
Illinois  river,  on  the  south  by  Brown  county,  and  on  the  west  by  the  counties 
of  Adams  and  Hancock.  Its  surface  is  considerably  diversified  with  hills  and 
valleys,  prairies  and  heavily  timbered  woodlands,  the  proportion  of  prairie  and 
timber  lands  being  about  one  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter.  Along  the 
blufis  of  Crooked  creek,  and  the  Illinois  river,  the  surface  is  quite  broken  and 
hilly,  but  even  these  broken  lands  possess  a  rich  and  productive  soil,  and  are 
valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  wherever  they  are  sufficiently  level  for  cul- 
tivation. The  prairies  are  mostly  small,  and  are  restricted  to  the  northern 
and  western  portions  of  the  county.  The  county  is  well  watered,  mainly  by 
Crooked  creek,  and  its  affluents,  which  traverse  its  southern  and  western  por- 
tion, and  by  Sugar  creek  and  the  Illinois  river,  the  former  intersecting  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  county,  and  the  latter  forming,  in  part,  its  eastern 
boundary.  Crooked  creek  furnishes  considerable  water  power,  and,  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  of  this,  and  several  of  the  ad- 
joining  counties,  were  dependent  upon  the  water  mills  upon  this  stream  for 
nearly  all  their  milling  facilities.  More  recently,  however,  steam  power  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  superseded  the  old  water  mill,  and  most  of  the  mills  on  this 
stream,  now  have  a  steam  engine  attached,  to  enable  them  to  run  throughout 
the  year. 

On  the  ridges  adjacent  to  the  small  streams,  the  timber  is  mostly  black  oak 
and  hickory,  but  on  the  more  level  portions  of  the  timbered  region,  as  well  as  on 
the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river,  we  find,  in  addition  to  these,  elm,  linden,  sugar- 
maple,  wild-cherry,  and  honey-locust,  an  arboreal  growth  which  indicates  a  soil 
of  the  best  quality,  fully  equal  to  the  best  prairie  soils.  Much  of  the  upland, 
where  this  growth  of  timber  prevails,  is  underlaid  by  the  marly  sands  and 
clays  of  the  Loess,  and  rank  among  the  very  best  lands  in  the  State.  Fine 
blue  grass  pastures  are  easily  made  upon  these  lands,  and  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  especially  the  grape. 
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On  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  there  is  a  belt  of  alluvial  bottoms 
skirting  the  Illinois  river,  from  a  half  mile  to  about  four  miles  in  width.  Some 
portions  of  this  bottom  land  is  above  the  high-water  level  of  the  river,  and 
these  lands  are  very  productive,  while  other  portions  are  subject  to  annual  over- 
flow from  the  river  floods,  and  are  of  little  value  at  the  present  time  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  is  bottom  prairie,  but  there 
is  usually  a  belt  of  heavy  timber  skirting  the  river,  and  also  the  small  streams 
by  which  the  bottoms  are  intersected.  The  timber  on  these  low  lands  comprise 
cotton-wood,  sycamore,  soft-maple,  ash,  elm,  hickory,  pecan,  Spanish  oak, 
swamp  white  oak,  pin  oak,  black  walnut,  hackberry,  buckeye,  honey-locust, 
paw-paw,  horn-beam,  willow,  etc.  There  are  also  narrow  belts  of  bottom  land 
on  some  of  the  larger  creeks  in  this  county,  as  on  Crooked  creek  and  Sugar 
creek,  but  these  seldom  exceed  a  half  mile  in  width,  and  are  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  embracing  most  of  the  varieties  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring in  the  Illinois  river  bottoms,  with  the  addition  of  white  walnut,  sugar- 
maple,  linden,  white  oak,  etc. 

The  general  surface  level  of  the  uplands  in  this  county,  ranges  from  two  to 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  the  river  bluffs 
often  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  bot- 
toms, but  exhibit  none  of  the  bold  limestone  escarpments,  so  conspicuous  on 
the  lower  course  of  the  river,  where  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  are 
the  prevailing  formations. 

Qeolog  y . 

The  geological  structure  of  this  county,  like  that  of  Brown,  includes  the 
Quaternary  system,  the  lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  upper 
divisions  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  but  differs  from  that  in  an 
additional  thickness  of  the  Coal  Measures  sufficient  to  bring  in  another  coal 
seam  No.  4,  which  is  not  found  in  any  county  south  of  this,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Illinois  river.  The  following  section  exhibits  the  formations  to  be  found 
in  this  county,  in  their  relative  order  of  superposition  and  thickness : 

FEET. 

Quaternary,  comprising  Alluvium,  Loess  and  Drift 100 

Coal  Measures 200  to  250 

St.  Louis  group • ^^  "    *^ 

Keokukgroup ^^  "    '^^ 

The  three  lower  groups  belong  properly  to  what  are  called  stratified  rocks, 
that  is,  to  those  that  have  been  formed  in  regular  strata  or  layers,  and  also  to 
that  division  of  geological  time  termed  paleozoic^  because  the  embedded  fossils 
represent  only  ancient  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  while  the  upper  di- 
vision belongs  to  the  most  recent  geological  age,  and  the  fossils  which  it  con< 
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tains  are  the  remains  of  species  of  animals  now  living,  or  but  recently  become 
extinct.  Hence  this  formation  is  unconformable  with  those  below  it,  and  may 
be  found  immediately  overlying  either  of  them,  even  the  lowest,  if  the  others 
are  absent.  If  the  geological  series  was  complete,  we  should  have  above  the 
Coal  Measures,  and  intervening  between  that  formation  and  the  Quaterna- 
ry, the  whole  of  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  series,  embracing  many  thou- 
sand feet  in  thickness  of  strata,  and  representing,  in  their  fossil  contents, all  the- 
missing  links  in  the  great  chain  of  organic  life,  which  connect  the  paleozoic 
age  with  the  present.  -  But  as  the  Quaternary  is  the  most  recent  of  all  the 
geological  systems,  it  may  be  found  resting  directly  upon  any  of  the  above  de- 
posits, from  the  Tertiary  to  the  most  ancient  stratified  or  igneous  rocks  that  out- 
crop on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  system  includes  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
our  river  valleys,  usually  termed  Alluvium ;  the  Loess,  a  deposit  of  buff-colored 
marly  sands  and  clays,  most  eonspicuous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs,  and 
the  Drift,  which  usually  consists  of  brown  or  bluish  gray,  gravelly  clays,  with 
water-worn  boulders  of  various  sizes,  from  an  inch  to  several  feet  in  diameter. 
There  is  probably  no  locality  in  the  county  where  these  deposits  exceed  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  thickness,  and  they  attain  their  greatest  development  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  river  bluffs,  where  the  Loess  attains  its  greatest  thickness,  and  rests 
upon  the  Drift  clays.  In  the  interior  of  the  county,  the  Loess  is  generally 
wanting,  and  the  drift  deposits  generally  range  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
thickness,  and  consist  of  unstratified  clays,  with  sand  and  gravel,  enclosing 
water-worn  boulders  of  granite,  sienite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  horn-blende  and 
quartzite,  and  also  the  rounded  fragments  of  the  limestones  and  sandstones  of 
the  adjacent  region.  Fragments  of  copper,  lead  ore,  coal,  iron  and  other  min- 
erals are  often  found  in  the  Drift,  or  in  the  gravel  beds  in  the  valleys  of  the 
small  streams,  but  their  occurrence  in  this  position  is  no  indication  of  the  prox- 
imity of  any  valuable  deposit  of  these  minerals,  and  the  fragments  which  are 
found  in  this  position  are  far  removed  from  the  beds  from  which  they  originally 
came  Small  quantities  of  gold  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  washed 
gravel  of  this  formation,  but  nowhere  yet  in  sufficient,  quantity  to  pay  the 
ordinary  price  of  the  labor  necessary  to  secure  it,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  material  mistaken  for  gold,  is  either  pyrites  of  iron  or  yellow 
mica ;  the  former,  derived  from  the  Coal  Measures  or  other  stratified  rocks  of 
the  adjacent  region,  and  the  latter  from  the  decomposed  boulders  of  sienite  or 
gneiss,  transported  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  great  lakes. 

Ca rhon ife reus    Sy stem. 

Coal  Measures, — This  term  is  applied  to  the  upper  division  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous System,  and  it  embraces  all  the  coal  seams  and  the  associated  strata, 
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and  when  fully  developed,  attains  a  thickness  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thoiisand 
feet  in  this  State.  Only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Coal  Measures  are  found  in  this  county,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  section,  showing  the  general  arrangement  and  comparative  thickness 
of  the  strata : 


10  to  15  feet 


8  to  6  feet 

2  to  4  feet 

^^^^^^^ 

StolOfbet. 

eOtoSOfeet 


9  to  6  feet. 


4  to  8  feet. 


Brown  Bandy  ehaJe. 

Compact  gray  limestone. 

BUnmlnons  aluUe,  with  concretions  of  limestone. 

Coal  seam  No.  4. 
Fire  day  and  septarla. 


Sandstone  and  shale. 


18  to  15  feet 


4to§niet 


15  to  80  feet 


BlniBh  gray  arenaoeons  limestone, 
Bltomlnons  and  argUlaceoa^  shales; 
Coal  seam  No.  9, 

Sandy  and  aiglllBceoasBfaales* 
Gray  limestone. 

Sandy  and  argillaoeons  shales^ 
Coal  seam  No.  fi. 


80  to  40  feet 


Sandstone  and  shale. 


1  to  8  feet. 


16to86feet. 


Coal  seam  No.  !• 
Fire  clay. 


Sandy  shale  and  conglomerate  sandstone. 
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The  beds  comprising  the  upper  part  of  the  foregoing  section,  are  found  well 
exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rushville,  and  also  on  a  small  branch,  which  heads 
near  Pleaaant  View,  and  runs  eastwardly  into  Sugar  creek.  They  enclose  coal 
seam  No.  4,  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  valuable  in  the  Illinois  Coal  Field, 
which  outcrops  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  View,  and  from  thence  trends  north- 
westwardly to  Rushville,  underlying  an  elevated  plateau  around  and  between  these 
points,  that  forms  the  water  shed  between  the  tributaries  of  Crooked  creek  and 
Sugar  creek.  The  seam  ranges  in  thickness  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  in  this 
county  averages  about  five  feet.  The  roof  is  generally  a  bituminous  shale,  which 
often  contains  large  nodules  of  dark  blue  or  black  limestone,  filled  with  marine 
shells,  among  which  are  Productus  muricatus,  Clinopistha  radiata,  Fleuropho- 
rus  soleniformia,  P.  radiatus,  Cat^diomorpha  Missouriensis,  Discina  nitida, 
Schizodus  curtusj  etc.  Above  the  black  shale,  there  is  usually  a  bed  of  bluish 
gray  limestone,  containing  joints  of  crinoidea,  and  a  few  small  brachiopods, 
among  which  the  Spiri/er  lineatus,  and  a  small  variety  of  Athyris  mbtilita,  are 
the  most  common.  The  shale  and  limestone  forms  an  admirable  roof  to  the 
coal  seam,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  with  perfect  safety,  and  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner.  Below  the  coal,  there  is  usually,  first,  a  thin  bed  of  shaly 
clay,  and  then  a  bed  of  septaria,  from  two  to  four  feet  thick.  Messrs.  M.  Far- 
well  &  Co.,  have  been  mining  this  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  View,  for 
many  years,  for  the  supply  of  steamboats  at  Frederick  four  miles  distant,  on 
the  Illinois  river.  It  waa  first  worked  by  tunneling  into  the  hiU  where  the 
coal  outcrops,  on  the  breaks  of  a  small  stream  running  into  Sugar  creek,  but  is 
now  worked  mainly  by  shafts  sunk  from  the  general  surface  level  down  to  the 
coal.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Watson  Webb,  assistant  engineer  on  the  Rock 
Island  and  St  Louis  railroad,  for  the  following  elevations  : 

FXET. 

Eight  of  the  coal  seam  at  Pleasant  View,  above  the  high  water  level  of  1844 190 

Above  the  river  bank,  opposite  Beardstown 202 

This  seam  has  so  great  an  elevation,  that  it  will  probably  be  found  under- 
lying only  the  highest  lands  forming  the  water  shed  already  mentioned,  and 
consequently,  extending  over  only  a  limited  area  in  the  southern  part  of  town- 
ship 2  north,  range  1  west,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  2  north,  2  west. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rushville,  this  seam  has  been  worked  for  many  years,  and 
on  my  first  visit  to  the  county  in  1854,  I  found  it  opened  about  a  mile  north- 
east of  the  town,  where  the  seam  outcrops  in  a  small  ravine,  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  Rose.  Subsequently,  this  coal  has  been  worked  at  various  points  in  this 
vicinity,  and  during  the  past  year,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  about  a  mile  northeast 
of  Rushville,  and  the  coal  was  found  at  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet.  The 
coal  presents  the  same  general  character  here  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant 
View,  and  the  business  of  coal  mining  has  been  greatly  extended,  since  the 
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completion  of  the  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  railroad  to  this  point.  The  seam 
has  a  good  slate  and  limestone  roof,  and  is  underlaid  by  clay  shale  and  septaria, 
below  which  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  argillaceous  and  sandy  shales,  passing  into 
sandstone.  Following  down  the  creek,  which  runs  northwardly  from  this  point 
into  Crooked  creek,  the  strata  are  found  well  exposed  down  to  the  horizon  of 
coal  No.  3,  which  lies  nearly,  or  quite,  a  hundred  feet  below.  At  this  point, 
the  beds  between  these  coals  are  more  argillaceous  than  we  found  them  north 
of  Rushville,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  View,  and  showed  the  following 
succession  of  strata,  downward  from  coal  No.  4 : 

FEET. 

Fire  clay  and  shale,  with  septaria 8  to  10 

Clay  shale 26 

Sandy  shales SO 

Thin  bedded  concretionary  sandstone 8 

Bluish  gray  calcareous  sandstone 2 

Clay  shale 2 

Black  shale 8 

Coal  No.  8 2 


30 
40 
10 
3 
8 
4 
8 


The  lower  coal  at  this  locality,  is  reported  to  be  2}  feet  in  thickness,  but 
the  opening  had  been  filled  up,  so  that  we  could  not  obtain  an  accurate  meas- 
urement of  it  at  this  point.  The  calcareous  sandstone  over  this  coal,  contains 
joints  of  crinoidea,  and  the  overlying  concretionary  sandstone  contains  frag- 
ments of  plants,  among  which  were  many  broad,  ribbon-like  leaves  of  Cordaites. 
Near  Oakland  Station,  on  Sugar  creek,  ten  miles  northeast  of  Rushville,  No. 
3  is  found  outcropping  at  several  points  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  It  averages 
here  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  roof  of  shale  and  sandstone.  The 
limestone  which  often  intervenes  between  this  scam  and  I^o.  2,  was  seen  out- 
cropping below  the  coal  exposed  here,  but  the  underlying  coal  being  below  the 
creek  valley,  was  not  seen. 

Northeast  of  Pleasant  View,  a  good  exposure  of  all  the  beds,  down  to  the 
horizon  of  No.  2  coal,  may  be  seen  on  the  small  stream  running  northwardly 
into  Sugar  creek,  and  the  following  is  the  order  of  succession  here,  below  coal 
No  4: 

FKET. 

Coal  No.  4 4  to    5 

Clay  shale  and  septaria 8  **  10 

Sandstone  and  shale 1 16 

Hard  bluish  gray  limestone 8  "  10 

Black  shale,  with  concretions  of  dark  blue  limestone. 4  "    6 

Blue  shale,  with  streaks  of  coal  (No.  8) 2"     3 

Sandy  and  argillaceous  shales. .. • 66 

Coal            ]  2 

Clay  shale    I  No.  2  coal.  3 

Coal             J  2  "    3 

Fire  clay  and  clay  shale • 20  "  25 
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By  tbe  foregoing  seotion  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strata  intervening  between 
coals  3  and  4  are  mainly  sandstones  and  sandy  shales,  and  the  same  is  true  at 
some  other  localities,  and  a  portion  of  this  sandstone  is  a  very  good  freestone, 
and  has  been  used  for  the  construction  of  the  jail  in  Rushville,  and  for  foun- 
dation walls  in  the  town  and  in  the  adjacent  region.  This  sandstone  is  well 
exposed  on  the  breaks  of  the  streams  north  of  Rushville,  and  affords  nearly  all 
the  building  stone  used  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Coal  No.  3  is  not  so  regu- 
lar in  its  development  as  either  No.  4  above  it,  or  No.  2  below,  apd  is  frequently 
replaced  by  bituminous  shales.  It  is  worked,  however,  at  several  localities  in 
this  county,  where  it  ranges  from  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  On  Coal  creek, 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  southwest  of  Frederick,  tunnels  have  been  opened  in  this 
seam  along  its  line  of  outcrop,  where  the  coal  ranges  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
thickness,  but  is  hardly  equal  in  quality  to  that  from  the  seam  above.  A  sec- 
tion on  this  creek,  shows  all  the  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  from 
the  horizon  of  No.  3  coal,  down  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  as 
follows : 

FEBT. 

Soft  yellow  limestoue 2 

Bituminous  shale 2 

Coal,  No.  8. 2  to      3 

Shale 12  "  16 

Hard  bluish  gray  limestone • 4  **     6 

CUy  shale 16  "  18 

Coal  No.  2 1^ 

Blue  and  green  sandy  shales 20  **  26 

Hard  calcareous  sandstone 10  "  12 

Ferruginous  shales 6 

Calcareous  shale  with  fossils 8 

Blue  and  gray  shale 10  "  12 

Shaly  sandstone 8  "    4 

At  this  point  coal  No.  2  is  too  thin  to  be  worked,  and  No.  1  is  wanting  alto- 
gether, its  place  beinsc  below  the  three  foot  bed  of  calcareous  shale,  which 
contains  several  of  the  same  species  of  fossils  found  in  connection  with  coal 
No.  1,  in  Fulton  county.  At  Spillar's  mine,  a  mile  and  a-half  above  Frederick) 
No.  3  ranges  from  30  to  36  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  appears  to  be 
decidedly  better  in  quality  than  that  obtained  from  the  same  seam  on  Coal 
creek.  A  half  mile  below  Spillar's,  the  gray  limestone  of  the  St.  Louis  group 
is  seen  just  above  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and  has  been  quarried  to 
supply  a  lime  kiln  at  this  point.  The  conglomerate  sandstone  is  not  repre- 
sented here,  but  the  ferruginous  shale  usually  found  above  No.  1  coal,  is  found 
here  resting  directly  upon  the  limestone. 

A  half  mile  above  Frederick,  all  the  beds,  from  coal  No.  3  down  to  the  base 
of  the  Coal  Measures,  are  exposed  in  the  face  of  the  bluff,  but  neither  of  the 
—11 
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coals  are  thick  enougb  at  this  point  to  he  worked.     The  following  section  was 
made  here,  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  bluff: 

rSBT.      IN. 

Sand  stone 10 

Buff-colored,  thin  bedded  limestone ^ , 4to    6 

Shale 12 

Bituminous  shale,  (Coal  No.  8,) 2  ^*    3 

Shale 42 

Thin  coal,  No.  2 0      6 

Fire  clay  and  shale 20 

Thincoal,No.  1   0     '6 

Fire  clay,  shale  and  iron  ore •  6 

Sandstone 6 

This  is  the  only  locality  that  we  met  with  in  the  Goal  Measures  of  this 
county,  where  one  or  more  of  these  coal  seams  was  not  developed  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  be  worked,  but  there  may  be  other  points  also,  where  the  coal  is 
either  absent  altogether,  or  replaced  with  Bituminous  shale. 

At  the  place  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  James  A.  Chadsey,  on  section  32, 
township  2  north,  range  1  east,  there  are  two  bands  of  iron  ore  in  the  shale 
below  coal  No.  2,  that  will  afford  a  very  good  ore  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic 
iron.  These  bands  of  iron  ore  occur  just  above  the  horizon  of  No.  1  coal, 
which  is  not  developed  here,  and  they  are  respectively  12  and  6  inches  in 
thickness,  separated  by  about  two  feet  of  shale.  The  section  at  this  locality 
is  as  follows : 

FT.         IN. 

Massive  sandstone • 30  to  40 

Silicious  limestone  •. 8  **    4 

Bituminous  shale,  (Coal  No.  8,) 8  **    6 

Shale 27 

Hard  gray  limestone • 6 

Shale 14 

Brash  coal,  )  1 

Shale,  [  Coal  No.  2.  2 

Coal,  )  2 

Shale  and  sandstone 12 

Iron  ore •  •  •  1 

Shale 2 

Iron  ore 0      6 

Shale,  with  thin  bands  of  iron  ore. , 6 

Sandstone  and  streaks  of  coal,  (No.  1,)   18 

Hard  gray  limestone,  of  the  St.  Louis  group 10 

A  little  west  of  Chadsey'^  place,  coal  No.  2  has  been  worked  by  Mr.  John 
Hebman,  where  the  seam  is  three  feet  thick,  according  to  the  report  of  those 
living  near,  but  the  roof  had  fallen  in  so  that  it  could  not  be  measured  when 
we  were  at  the  locality.  It  is  probable  that  the  parting  of  shale,  which 
separates  this  coal  in  the  foregoing  section,  has  thinned  out  here  so  that  the 
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two  divisioDS  form  but  one  seam.  On  the  same  branch,  a  little  higher  up,  the 
bituminous  shale  of  coal  No.  3  is  about  three  feet  thick,  underlaid  by  a  few 
inches  of  impure  coal.  The  shale  contains  large  concretions  of  dark  blue  arena- 
ceous limestone,  containing  fossil  shells,  among  which  were  Avicuhpecten 
rectalaterareaj  Cardiomorpha  Mmourienm^  two  or  three  species  of  small  Gonia- 
titesy  Productus  Prattenanus  and  Ohonetes  mesoloba.  The  hard  gray  limestone 
which  intervenes  between  these  coal  seams,  at  Chadsey's  place,  and  at  many 
other  points  in  this  county,  was  wanting  here.  It  is  usually  from  four  to  six 
feet  thick,  and  more  or  less  concretionary  in  structure,  and  resembles,  in  its 
lithologioal  characters,  the  concretionary  member  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  but 
may  always  be  distinguished  by  its  fossils,  which  consist  of  two  or  three  species 
of  Naticopsii,  Spirifer  lineatus,  Fleurotxmaria  sphaendata  and  Athyris  suhtilita. 

The  lower  division  of  the  Coal  Measures,  embracing  the  horizon  of  the 
three  lower  coal  seams,  underlies  nearly  all  the  highlands  in  the  central  and 
eastern  portions  of  this  county,  and  are  found  outcropping  on  all  the  principal 
streams  and  their  tributaries.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  on  Crooked 
creek,  and  the  region  lying  west  of  that  stream,  the  beds  rise  so  that  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  conglomerate  sandstone,  form  the  principal 
outcrops  in  the  bluffs  of  the  creek,  while  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  sometimes  including  coal  No.  2,  are  found 
underlying  the  adjacent  highlands.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  coal,  except 
No.  2,  will  be  found  west  of  Crooked  creek,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  of 
any  economical  importance. 

The  upper  seam  developed  in  this  county,  or  No.  4  of  the  general  section,  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Eushville  and  Pleasant  View,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable  coal  in  the  county,  and  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  suffi- 
cient to  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  region  adjacent  to  its  outcrop,  for  many 
years.  Its  position  in  the  series,  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
above  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  consequently,  it  is  only  found  under- 
lying the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  county,  comprising  a  belt  of  country  from 
two  to  four  miles  in  width,  extending  northwesterly  from  Pleasant  View  to  a 
point  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Eushville,  where  the  surface  level  gradually 
slopes  away  towards  Crooked  creek,  and  soon  sinks  below  the  level  of  this  coal. 
No  deep  mining  will  be  necessary  to  reach  this  seam,  for  if  found  at  all,  it  will 
be  at  a  depth  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet,  or  less,  below  the  surface, 
and  it  is  found  outcropping  on  the  head- waters  of  several  of  the  small  streams, 
that  serve  to  drain  the  elevated  region  which  it  underlies.  The  seams  below 
this  are  generally  too  thin  to  be  worked  at  the  present  time,  except  along  their 
outcrop,  where  tunnels  can  be  driven  into  them,  and  the  coal  taken  out  without 
the  expense  of  sinking  a  shaft  down  to  the  coal,  through  the  overlying  strata. 
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Nob.  2  and  3  vary  in  thicknesB  from  two  to  three  feet,  while  No.  1  was  not  met 
with  in  the  county  sufficiently  developed  to  he  of  any  economical  value. 

St.  Louis  Group. — The  outcrop  of  the  Lower  Carhoniferous  limestones  in 
this  county,  is  restricted  to  the  valleys  of  the  principal  streams,  and  to  the  Illi~ 
nois  river  hluffs,  between  the  mouth  of  Sugar  creek  and  the  south  line  of  the 
county.  The  St.  Louis  group,  which  comprises  the  upper  division  of  the  series, 
consists  of  a  gray  concretionary  limestone  of  variable  thickness,  ranging  from  five 
to  twenty  feet,  forming  the  upper  member  of  the  group,  below  which  we  find  a 
brown  magnesian  limestone,  sometimes  quite  massive,  and  in  regular  beds,  and 
at  other  localities,  intercalated  with  shales,  or  passing  into  a  thin  bedded  or 
shaly  limestone. 

The  concretionary  limestone  is  not  very  regular  in  its  development,  but  often 
occurs  in  isolated  patches  or  outliers,  and  is  a  rough  gray  limestone,  presenting 
no  regular  lines  of  bedding,  but  usually  concretionary  or  brecciated  in  its  struc- 
ture. It  outcrops  at  intervals,  along  the  bluffs  of  Crooked  creek,  through  its 
whole  course  in  this  county,  and  also  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river,  as 
far  north  as  the  vicinity  of  Browning,  where  it  disappears.  It  was  also  found 
on  Sugar  creek,  as  far  up  as  McKee's  mill,  on  section  17,  township  2  north, 
range  1  east.  The  only  fossils  that  were  obtained  from  this  limestone,  was  the 
Lithostrotion  canadenscy  a  silicious  coral  that  abounds  in  it  almost  everywhere, 
and  is  found  weathered  out  in  the  beds  of  the  streams,  in  masses,  often  of  con. 
siderable  size,  which,  from  the  polygonal  form  of  the  single  oorallites  that  go 
to  form  the  mass,  are  often  called  petrified  honet/  comb.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bir- 
mingham, we  found  Hhis  limestone  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  overlaid  by  the 
conglomerate  sandstone  of  the  Coal  Measures.  It  is  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  cal- 
careous sandstone,  and  also  a  magnesian  limestone  about  ten  feet  thick,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  St.  Louis  group  at  this  locality. 

The  magnesian  limestone  is  far  more  regular  in  its  development  than  the 
concretionary  limestone,  and  is  usually  of  a  rusty  brown  color  on  the  surface, 
from  the  ozydation  of  the  iron  which  it  contains.  It  contains  a  few  species  of 
fossils,  among  which  are  Produjctus  Altonengis,  Archimedes  Wortheni^  Spiri/er 
Keokuk,  Rhi/nchoneila  mutata,  and  a  large  Conidaria,  perhaps  G.  Afissouriensis 
of  Swallow.  This  limestone  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  at  Frederick,  and 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  Schuyler  City,  which  is  the  most  northerly  point  where 
we  found  it  exposed  in  the  river  bluffs. 

Keokuk  Group. — Only  the  upper  portion  of  this  group  is  exposed  in  this 
county,  and  its  greatest  development  appears  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham, 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county.  The  greatest  thickness  exposed  here  is 
about  fifty  feet,  of  which  the  lower  fifteen  feet  is  a  thin  bedded  limestone,  con- 
taining many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group,  above  which  there  is 
about  thirty-five  feet  of  calcareo-argillaceous  shales,  containing  geodes  of  quartz 
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and  cbalcedoDj.  The  easterly  dip  of  the  strata  is  considerably  more  than  the 
fall  of  the  creek  in  that  direction,  and  these  beds  dip  below  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  before  it  strikes  the  north  line  of  Brown  county.  The  thin  bedded 
limestones  which  occur  at  the  base  of  the  section  near  Birmingham,  contain 
many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group,  among  which  are  Archimedes 
Owenanay  Productiis  punctatuSy  Agaricocrinua  AmericanuSy  Platycriniu  Saffordiy 
Spirifer  KeokuJc,  and  S»  neglectus.  The  geodiferous  shales  above,  contain  the 
common  geodes,  lined  with  quartz  crystals  and  mammillary  calcedony,  and  more 
rarely,  crystals  of  dolomite,  calc  spar,  and  zinc  blende.  The  limestones  locally 
intercalated  in  the  shale,  contains  the  same  species  of  foKiils  that  are  found  in 
the  limestones  below. 

Economical     Geology. 

Coal. — ^The  most  important  and  valuable  mineral  resource  of  this  county 
consists  of  the  deposits  of  bituminous  coal,  which  underlie  the  greater  portion 
of  its  surface,  and  especially  that  portion  of  ^  the  county  lying  west  of  Crooked 
creek.  Until  quite  recently,  the  coal  of  this  county  has  had  no  outlet  to 
market,  except  as  it  was  required  for  home  consumption,  but  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  to  Kushville,  and  its  probable  extension,  at  an  early  day, 
into  and  through  a  region  further  south,  which  is  but  poorly  supplied  with 
coal,  a  ready  .market  will  be  found  for  all  the  coal  of  this  county.  The  upper 
seam  is  the  most  valuable,  and,  from  its  greater  thickness  and  excellent  roof, 
can  be  mined  more  economically  than  either  of  the  lower  seams.  Its  average 
thickness  is  nearly  five  feet,  and  its  product  about  five  million  of  tons  to  the 
square  mile.  It  affords  a  hard,  bright  coal,  which  breaks  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  and  is  traversed  by  vertical  seams  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  are 
often  stained  with  the  oxyd  of  iron.  The  following  analysis  of  a  specimen  of 
this  coal,  from  the  mines  near  Pleasant  View,  by  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  former 
chemist  and  assistant  in  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  is  reported  in  Nor- 
wood's '^Abstract  of  a  Report  on  Illinois  Coals,"  page  24  : 

Specific  gravity 1. 286 

Loss  in  coking 40.60 

Total  weight  of  coke 59. 40 

100.00 

Analysis :  Moisture 6.0 

Volatile  matters S4.6 

Carbon  in  coke 52.9 

Ashes  (deep  red) 6.5 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 57.8 

Another  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Eose's  coal  bank,  near  Rushville,  from 
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the  same  report,  is  as  follows,  and  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  variable  char* 
acter  of  the  coals  from  the  same  seam  at  different  localities  : 

Specific  gravity 1.308 

Loss  in  coking 41.6 

Total  weight  of  coke 58.4 

100.00 

Analysis :    Moisture 4.5 

Volatile  matters 87.1 

Carbon  in  coke 46.1 

Ashes,  (white) 12.3 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 51.79 

The  two  lower  seams,  ranging  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  are  not  so 
extensively  worked  at  the  present  time  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  bnt  as 
they  underlie  a  far  greater  extent  of  surface  than  the  upper  seam,  they  will,  no 
doubt,  furnish  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  coal  in  the  aggregate.  No.  3  is 
worked  by  Mr.  Spillar,  about  a  mile  above  Frederick,  and  affords  an  excellent 
coal,  containing  less  of  the  bi-sulphuret  of  iron  than  the  coal  from  the  upper 
seam.  No.  2  is  often  divided  by  a  parting  of  clay  shale,  and  the  divisions  are 
then  usually  too  thin  to  be  worked,  but  at  other  localities,  it  forms  a  solid  seam 
from  too  to  three  feet  thick.  One  or  both  of  these  seams  will  be  found  under- 
lying the  greater  portion  of  the  uplands  north  and  east  of  Crooked  creek,  and 
accessible  at  many  points  in  the  county,  remote  from  the  outcrop  of  the  upper 
seam,  and  their  value  and  importance  will  be  eventually  appreciated,  as  popu- 
lation increases,  and  the  demand  for  coal  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
purposes  becomes  more  imperative. 

Clays, — Clays  suitable  for  fire  brick  and  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  are 
usually  abundant  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  bed 
of  clay  shale  below  coal  No.  2,  which  is  used  for  this  purpose  at  Kipley,  in 
Brown  county,  is  also  found  here.  We  found  an  exposure  of  it  on  the  place  for- 
merly owned  by  Mr.  James  A.  Chadsey,  on  Sugar  creek,  where  it  presented 
the  same  general  appearance  as  at  Ripley,  and  appeared  to  be  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  potter's  ware.  At  the  coal  bank  of  McKee  and 
Chadsey,  on  the  head-waters  of  McKee's  creek,  north  of  Bushville,  there  is  a 
bed  of  excellent  fire  clay  under  the  upper  coal  s^am,  from  four  to  six  feet  thick. 
This  may  be  only  a  local  development,  however,  as  at  all  the  other  localities  in 
the  county  where  we  saw  this  under-clay  exposed,  it  partook  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  clay  shale,  and  was  also  jrather  too  thin  to  be  of  any  economical  value. 
The  fire  clay  below  coal  No.  2,  is  usually  of  a  good  quality,  and  may  be  profit- 
ably worked  in  connection  with  the  coal,  when  it  is  two  feet  or  more  in  thick- 
ness. Wherever  a  seam  of  good  fire  clay  occurs  with  these  lower  coals,  it  will 
add  materially  to  their  value,  enabling  the  miner  to  drift  more  economically 
for  both  together,  than  he  could  do  for  the  coal  alone. 
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Ir<m  Ore. — Iron,  either  in  the  form  of  a  carhonate  or  snlphuret,  is  very  gen- 
erally distributed  through  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  latter  is  almost  always 
found  more  or  less  in  the  coal  itself,  thereby  greatly  deteriorating  its  value. 
A  very  good  argillaceous  iron  ore  occurs  on  Sugar  creek,  on  the  place  formerly 
owned  by  Mr.  James  A.  Chadsey,  on  section  32,  township  2  north,  range  1 
east,  intercalated  in  the  shale  below  No.  2  coal.  It  occurs  in  several  bandsi 
the  thickest  one  being  a  foot  in  thickness,  the  next  in  importance,  about  six 
inches,  and  then  some  thinner  ones,  making  altogether,  an  aggregate  of  about 
two  feet  in  thickness  of  iron  ore,  distributed  through  some  five  or  six  feet  of 
shale.  An  analysis  of  this  ore  by  Messrs.  Blaney  and  Mariner,  of  Chicago,  is 
given  in  this  place,  and  also,  for  comparison,  the  analysis  of  a  similar  ore  from 
Pennsylvania : 

AnalTsis  of  Chadsey^s  iron  ore: 

Protoxide  of  iron 62.81 

Lime 1.16 

Magnesia ^ 1.48 

Silica 8.84 

Alumina 10.44 

Water  and  carbonic  acid 25.77 


/ 


100.00 


Analysis  of  argillaceous  Iron  ore  from  Pennsylvania,  as  determined  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Rodgers: 

Peroxide  of  iron 28 

Protoxide  of  iron 58.08 

-    Lime 8.33 

Magnesia 1.77 

Silica L40 

Alumina 68 

Water,  carbonic  acid,  and  bitumen 89.61 

100.00 

In  regard  to  the  Schuyler  county  ore,  Messrs.  Blaney  and  Mariner  remark 
as  follows :  '^  The  Chadsey  iron  ore  is  an  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  comparing  favorably  with  the  Pennsylvania  ores,  the  analysis 
of  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  given  lor  comparison."  There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  good  quality  of  this  ore  from  Schuyler  county,  and  the  only  point  that 
remains  to  be  determined  is,  whether  it  can  be  found  in  a  sufficient  body  to 
justify  the  erection  of  an  iron  furnace  in  this  vicinity.  Iron  ore  of  similar 
quality,  is  found  at  about  the  same  horizon,  at  several  localities  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  but  nowhere  io  large  bodies. 

Building  Stone, — Good  building  stone  is  tolerably  abundant  in  this  county, 
and  is  accessible  on  nearly  all  the  streams.  The  sandstones  below  the  main 
coal  seam,  furnishes  a  free-stone  of  good  quality,  which  has  been  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  jail  in  Rushville.     The  strata  vary  in  thickness  from  one  to 
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three  feet,  and  the  rock  is  even  teztared,  and  is  easily  cut  and  dressed,  and  is 
used  for  caps  and  sills,  as  well  as  for  foundation  walls,  and  all  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses for  which  a  huilding  stone  is  required.  It  outcrops  on  McKee's  creek, 
north  of  Rushy ille,  and  also  on  the  small  hranch  running  east  from  Pleasant 
View  into  Sugar  creek. 

The  hrown  magnesian  limestone  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  furnishes  the  hest 
material  for  culverts,  hridge  ahutments  and  similar  purposes,  where  the  rock  is 
required  to  withstand  the  combined  influence  of  frost  and  moisture.  It  out- 
crops along  the  blufiis  of  Crooked  creek,  through  its  whole  extent  in  this  county, 
and  also  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river,  as  far  north  as  Frederick. 

The  Keokuk  limestone,  underlying  the  geodiferous  shales  of  that  group, 
afford  some  good  building  stone,  but  its  outcrop  is  limited  to  the  bed  of  Crooked 
creek,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county.  At  the  best  exposures,  which 
were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  the  rock  was  rather  thin  bedded 
and  cherty,  but  this  was  on  the  exposed  outcrop  of  the  bed,  where  the  strata 
had  been  split  into  thin  layers  by  the  combined  influence  of  frost' and  moisture. 
If  quarries  were  opened  in  this  rock,  extending  back  beyond  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  agencies,  it  would  be  found  to  improve  in  quality.  For  caps  and 
sills,  where  a  handsome  cut  stone  is  desired,  this  bed  will  afford  the  best  mate- 
rial for  that  purpose,  that  can  be  found  in  this  county. 

Limestone  for  lAme. — The  concretionary  gray  limestone,  which  forms  the 
upper  division  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  furnishes  the  best  limestone  for  the 
manufacture  of  quick  lime  to  be  found  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  it  may 
be  found  in  the  bluffs  of  Crooked  creek,  through  nearly  its  whole  course,  and 
at  intervals,  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river,  as  far  north  as  Browning. 

At  Birmingham,  this  limestone  is  eighteen  feet  in  thickness,  which  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  more  than  it  will  average,  but  it  is  usually  from  eight  to  ten 
feet,  and  it  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  limestone  to  supply  the  demand  for 
lime  in  this  county,  for  all  time  to  come.  A  fair  article  of  lime  may  also  be 
made  from  the  Keokuk  limestone,  but  where  the  other  is  accessible,  it  is  always 
to  be  preferred. 

The  limestone  over  the  upper  coal  seam,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rushville,  has 
also  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  slack  readily  after 
burning,  and  would,  probably,  make  a  dark  colored  lime.  The  abundant  sup- 
ply of  both  wood  and  coal  in  this  county,  will  justify  the  manufacture  of  lime 
on  as  large  a  scale  as  the  wants  of  the  adjacent  region  shall  demand. 

Sand  and  Clay,  for  brick  making,  are  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  county, 
and  may  be  readily  obtained  at  nearly  every  locality  where  the  manufacture  of 
common  brick  is  desirable.  The  brown  clay,  forming  the  sub -soil  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface,  answers  a  good  purpose  for  brick  making,  and  sand  is 
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abundant  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
in  the  Loess  which  caps  the  river  blufis. 

Mineral.  Springs, — A  sample  of  mineral  water  was  sent  to  me  from  this 
county,  the  locality  of  the  spring  not  given,  which  was  sent  to  Dr.  Blaney  for 
analysis,  and  the  following  is  his  report :  '*  Has  an  acid  reaction,  a  strong 
styptic  taste,  a  trace  of  organic  matter,  and  an  obscure  trace  of  chlorides.  The 
residue,  after  evaporation  to  dryness,  does  not  give  efflorescence  with  acids.  A 
wine  gallon  (231  cubic  inches),  by  direct  determination,  gives  a  residue 
156  28-1000  grains  of  solid  matter,  which  consists  of — 

Sulphate  of  lime 78.986 

**          magnesia. .....^ 2.982 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron * .••.. 69.969 

Silica : L816 

Alkaline  sulphates 7.836 

166.028" 


—12 


CHAPTER    VI. 

FULTON  COUNTY. 

This  county  oontains  a  superfioial  area  of  about  twenty-four  townships,  or 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  miles.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Knox  and  Peoria  counties,  on  the  east  by  Peoria 
county  and  the  Illinois  river,  on  the  south  by  Schuyler  county,  and  on  the 
west  by  Schuyler,  McDonough  and  Warren  counties. 

The  principal  streams  in  the  county  are  the  Illinois  river,  forming  its  main 
boundary  on  the  east  and  southeast  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles ;  Spoon 
river  and  its  tributaries,  which  traverse  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  county, 
from  north  to  south,  and  Copperas  creek,  which  drains  a  considerable  area  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  county.  These  streams  d^ ain  the  whole  area  of  the 
county,  and  their  valleys  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hund/ed  feet 
below  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  highlands. 

The  surface  was  originally  nearly  equally  divided  into  prairie  and  timbered 
lands,  the  former  occupying  the  most  elevated  positions  of  the  county,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  Illinois  river  bottoms,  while  the  timber  belts  are  mainly  re- 
stricted to  the  more  broken  lands  skirting  the  water  courses.  Much  of  the 
original  timber,  however,  has  been  cleared  away  in  developing  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  county,  and  splendid  farms  now  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
area  which,  but  a  few  years  since,  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  Much  of 
the  upland  was  originally  timbered  with  a  dense  growth  of  sugar-maple,  black 
walnut,  linden,  hackberry,  elm,  honey-locust  and  wild-cherry,  indicating  a  very 
rich  and  productive  soil.  This  growth  of  timber  usually  prevails  where  the 
Loess  overlies  the  drift  clays  on  a  tolerably  level  surface,  and  these  lands,  in 
their  productive  qualities,  are  second  to  none  in  the  State.  Where  the  surface 
is  broken  into  sharp  ridges,  along  the  borders  of  the  smaller  streams,  black  and 
white  oak,  and  hickory  is  the  prevailing  timber,  and  the  soil  is  a  thin  choco- 
late colored,  or  brown,  clay  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  small  grain,  clover 
or  fruit.     The  prairies  in  this  county  generally  have  a  rolling  surface,  though, 
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# 
ia  the  region  about  Fairview,  there  are  some  quite  flat  prairies  that  require 

draining  in  wet  seasons.  The  soil  on  the  prairies  is  a  dark  brown  or.  black 
mould,  varying  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth,  with  a  sub-soil  of  brown  clay 
loam. 

The  bottom  lands,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Illinois  river  in  this  county, 
are  from  one  to  four  miles  in  width,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  timber, 
though  there  is  some  bottom  prairie  near  the  mouth  of  Spoon  river.  A  good 
deal  of  this  bottom  land  is  too  low  and  marshy  for  cultivation,  but  where  it  is 
sufficiently  elevated,  the  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  very  productive.  The 
bluf&  generally  range  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  are  usually  out  into  sharp  ridges  by  the  valleys  of  the  small 
streams  that  drain  the  adjacent  region.  The  lower  part  of  these  bla£&,  to  the 
height  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet,  consist  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  the 
Goal  Measures  into  which  the  original  valley  was  excavated,  and  their  elevation 
has  been  subsequently  increased  by  the  accumulation  of  Drift  clays  and  lacus- 
trine deposits  upon  them.  The  valley  of  Spoon  river  seldom  exceeds  a  mile  in 
width,  and  is  excavated  into  the  Lower  Gbrboniferous  limestone  on  that  part  of 
its  course,  extending  from  Seaville  to  Bernadotte.  The  depth ^of  this  valley  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Illinois  river,  but  the  lower  rocks  are  reached 
here,  in  consequence  of  the  easterly  dip  of  the  strata,  which  brings  the  lime- 
stones nearer  to  the  surface  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county. 

Surface     Q  e  ol o  g  y , 

The  surface  deposits  of  Fulton  oounlrjr  consist  of  Drift  clays  and  gravel,  with 
the  subsequent  lacustrine  and  alluvial  accumulations.  The  Drift  proper,  ranges 
in  thickness  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  or  more,  and  is  usually  composed  of 
brown  and  bluish  colored  clays  with  gravel,  and  boulders  of  metamorphic  and 
igneous  rocks,  varying  in  size  from  a  pebble  to  masses  of  several  tons  weight. 
Usually,  the  brown  days  constitute  the  upper  portion  of  the  deposit,  and  the 
blue  clays  the  lower.  In  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  a  bed  of  ferruginous  conglom- 
erate, about  two  feet  in  thickness,  underlies  the  Drifl  clays,  and  similar  beds, 
in  local  outliers,  have  been  met  with  in  the  same  position,  at  several  localities 
in  the  State.  This  conglomerate  exactly  resembles  the  bed  at  Metropolis,  in 
Massac  county,  on  the  Ohio  river,  which  has  been  usually  referred  to  the  Ter- 
tiary period,  and  may  be  of  the  same  age. 

On  the  west  side  of  Big  creek  bridge,  near  Canton,  in  grading  the  track  for 
the  T.  P.  &  W.  railroad,  a  band  of  black  mould  or  soil,  containing  leaves  and 
fragments  of  wood,  was  found  below  the  Drift  clays,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  part 
of  the  ancient  soil  covering  the  surface  anterior  to  the  Drift  epoch.  A  similar 
bed  has  been  found  in  sinking  shafts  and  wells  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
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indicating  the  prevalence  of  dry  land  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent area  of  the  State,  during  the  Post-tertiary  period.  Mr.  John  Wolf,  of 
Canton,  reports  a  similar  bed  of  black  peaty  soil,  four  feet  in  thickness,  under- 
lying the  town  of  Fairview,  at  the  depth  of  eleven  feet.  The  heaviest  deposits 
of  Drift  occur  along  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lcwistoni 
where  the  beds  range  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  thickness,  while  in  the  central 
and  western  portions  of  the  county,  their  general  range  is  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet. 

The  Loess  caps  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  extends  back  for  three  or 
four  miles,  with  a  constantly  diminishing  thickness,  towards  the  interior  of  the 
county.  This  deposit  consists  of  buff,  or  light  brown,  loamy  sand,  imperfectly 
stratified,  and  locally  contains  an  abundance  of  land  and  fresh  water  shells, 
such  as  now  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  fresh  water  ponds.  Its  presence  in 
the  river  bluffs  is  often  indicated  by  bald,  grassy  knobs,  which  prevail  more  or 
less  wherever  this  formation  is  extensively  developed.  It  is  always  uncon- 
formable with  the  underlying  deposits,  and  presents  its  greatest  thickness 
immediately  at  the  river  bluffs,  thinning  out  rapidly  towards  the  interior  of  the 
adjacent  region.  Where  it  forms  the  sub-soil,  and  is  overlaid  by  a  loamy  elay 
soil,  we  find  the  heaviest  growth  of  upland  timber,  such  as  sugar-maple,  linden, 
wild-cherry,  black  walnut  and  elm,  and  the  lands,  when  reduced  to  cultivation, 
are  among  the  most  productive  in  the  State.  This  is  the  character  of  some  of 
the  timbered  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewiston,  and  at  some  other  points  in  the 
county  adjacent  to  the  river  blufis.  When  this  formation  was  deposited,  the 
valley  of  the  Illinois,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  our  largo  rivers,  was  a  vast 
fresh  water  lake,  into  which  the  sandy  material  that  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  this  formation  was  transported  by  the  action  of  the  rains,  and  streams  of 
running  water  that  drained  the  adjacent  highlands.  The  fossils  which  it  con- 
tains, are  mostly  of  the  same  species  of  land  and  fresh  water  shells  that  now 
inhabit  the  adjacent  region,  but  occasionally  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth 
Mastodon,  Megalonyx,  and  some  other  extinct  mammalia  have  been  found  in  it 
in  this  State. 

Older    Geological    Formations. 

The  stratified  rocks  of  this  county  belong,  mainly,  to  the  Coal  Measures,  with 
a  limited  exposure  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone  in  the  vajley  of  Spoon  river. 
Nearly  all  the  uplands  in  the  county  are  underlaid  by  coal,  and  we  have  found 
here  the  most  complete  exposure  of  the  productive  Coal  Measures  that  have 
been  met  with  in  the  State,  and  hence  the  section  constructed  in  this  county 
will  be  considered  a  typical  one,  and  will  be  used  for  the  co-ordination  of  the 
coal  strata  throughout  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  State.  We  have 
found   here  seven  consecutive  scams,  all  exposed  by  their  natural  outcrop. 
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within  tlio  county,  and  all,  except  the  upper  one,  have  been  worked  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  these  seams  is  about  twenty-five 
feet,  and  their  individual  range  is  from  twenty  inches  to  six  feet  in  thickness. 
The  three  lower  seams  outcrop  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
county,  especially  along  the  bluffs  of  Spoon  river,  and  as  the  general  dip  of  the 
strata  is  to  the  eastward,  they  pass  below  the  level  of  the  Dlinois  river,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  seen  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  county.  The  upper  seams 
underlie  nearly  all  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  county,  and  one  of 
them.  No.  4,  is  found  south  of  Spoon  river,  underlying  the  high  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Astoria.  The  following  section,  compiled  from  careful  measure- 
ments made  at  the  outcrops  seen  in  various  portions  of  the  county,  will  show 
the  relative  position  of  these  coals  with  each  other,  and  the  character  and  thick- 
ness of  the  strata  with  which  they  are  associated  : 

Section  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  Fulton  County: 


4  to  6  feet. 


15  to  20  feet. 


87  feet. 


3  to  6  feet. 


5  to  10  feet. 


16  to  20  feet. 


9  to  8  feet 


25  to  80  feet. 


2  to  6  feet. 


8  to  6  feet. 


GO  to  80  feet. 


Thin  bedded  gray  limestone. 

Shales  bat  partlaDy  exposed. 
Coal  seam  No.  7. 

Shale  and  shaly  sandstone. 

Argillaceous  limestone  and  bitnmiuono  shale, 


'^^m   Coal  seam  No.  6. 


Fire  clay  and  nodular  limestone. 

Sandstone  and  shale.      ^ 

Black  shale  and  nodules  of  limestone. 
Coal  seam  No.  6. 

Sandy  and  argillaceous  shales. 

Bituminous  shale  and  limestone. 
I  Coal  seam  No.  4. 
Clay  shale  and  septarla. 


Sandstones  and  sandy  shales. 


X 
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2  to  6  feet 


8  to  4  feet. 


80  to  40  feet. 


40  to  60  feet. 


8  to  6  feet. 


1  to  6  feet. 


8  to  8  feet. 


Dark  bine  siliclons  limestone. 
Black  Bhale. 

Coal  seam  No.  8. 


Arglllaceotus  and  sandy  shales  and  sandstone. 


Coal  seam  No.  S. 


Sandstone  and  shale. 


90  to  80  feet. 


Bituminous  limestone  and  band  of  iron  ore. 

Bitaminoos  shale. 

Coal  seam  No.  1. 
Clay  shale  or  Are  clay. 

Conglomerate  sandstone  and  shale. 


These  coals  we  have  numbered  from  the  bottom  upward,  and  they  will  be 
described  in  the  same  order.  The  only  point  in  the  county  where  we  found 
No.  1  sufficiently  developed  to  be  worked  profitably,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Sea- 
villo,  on  the  west  side  of  Spoon  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the  T.  P.  &  W.  rail- 
road. The  seam  is  worked  here  at  two  localities,  one  above  the  railroad  bridge 
and  the  other  below.  At  these  mines,  the  coal  averages  about  three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  is  mined  by  tunneling  into  the  bluff  on  the  outcrop  of  the  seam. 
About  a  hundred  yards  to  the  westward  of  Mr.  Harris's  mine,  below  Seaville 
Station,  the  seam  is  divided  by  a  parting  of  shale,  which  soon  thickens  to  the 
westward,  to  three  or  four  feet,  and  thus  destroys  the  value  of  the  seam  for 
mining.  The  roof  consists  of  a  bituminous  shale,  that  ranges  in  thickness  from 
one  to  six  feet,  above  which  there  is  a  bed  of  blue  argillaceous  limestone,  from 
three  to  six  feet  thick,  forming,  altogether,  an  excellent  roof  to  the  coal. 

The  limestone  at  this  locality,  has  afforded  an  interesting  group  of  fossils, 
several  of  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  especially  characteristic  of 
tne  upper  coals.     We  obtained  the  following  species  at  this  locality :  Athyris 
suhtllita^  Retzia  punctilifera^   Spiri/er  cameratuSy  S.  Kentuclcensisy  8.  opimitSy 
Prodtictus  Prattenanus,  P.  najia,  P.  punctatus^  Orihis  carbonaria,  Terebratula 
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homdcns,  Scliizodus  Alpmus^  S.  amphsy  Macrocheihis  inhahtlu,  Eupachycrinus 
ttihercidatuSy  or  a  closely  allied  species,  Zeacrtnus  mucrospinus^  and  several  un- 
determined species  of  Bryozoa.  This  group  of  fossils,  if  found  in  connection 
With  a  coal,  the  position  of  which  could  not  be  determined  from  the  associated 
fitrata,  would  certainly  be  considered  as  strongly  indicating  an  upper  coal  hori- 
zon) and  their  occurrence  here  at  the  very  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  shows 
that  many  species  at  least,  of  the  fauna  of  the  carboniferousT  epoch,  range 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  coal-bearing  strata. 

We  ako  found  this  seam  well  exposed  in  the  cuts  of  the  0.  B.  &  Q.  railroad, 
through  the  bluft  on  the  north  side  of  Spoon  river,  below  Lewiston.  It  is 
divided  here  by  a  parting  of  shale,  which  leaves  both  divisions  of  the  seam  too 
thin  to  be  of  any  practical  value  for  mining,  as  the  average  thickness  of  tho 
two  divisions  ranges  from  six  to  twelve  inches  only,  and  they  are  too  widely 
separated  at  this  point  to  be  mined  together.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bornadotte,  a 
good  section  of  the  lower  coals  may  be  seen  in  the  bluffs  of  Spoon  river,  but 
the  horizon  of  No.  1  coal  was  only  indicated  by  a  bed  of  bituminous  shale,  four 
feet  in  thickness. 

The  following  section  was  tMide  near  Bernadotte  : 

FEKT.  IN. 

Shale  and  sandstone « 38 

Coal  No.  2  ? 2     6 

Fire  clay * .  • 3 

Arenaceous  limestone. , , 1 

Clay  shale * 4 

Bituminous  shale ,  •  > 1     3 

Clay  shale , 4 

Band  of  scptaria « 1 

Shale  and  sandstone 10 

Bituminous  slate 1     6 

Sandstone  and  shale 24 

Bituminous  shale  (Coal  No.  1?) 4 

Clay  shale  with  iron  ore 6  to  6 

Sandstone  and  shale 15  *'  20 

St.  Louis  limestone    6 

No.  1  coal  is  probably  represented  in  the  above  section  by  the  lower  bod  of 
bituminous  shale,  and  we  find  two  additional  seams  of  bituminous  shale  below 
the  upper  coal  in  this  section  that  are  not  found  at  Seaville.  Nevertheless, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  equivalency  of  the  strata  at  these  localities,  as  at 
both,  the  sandstane  at  the  base  of  the  section  rests  directly  upon  the  St.  Louis 
limestone. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Avon,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  a  seam  of 
cannel  coal  occurs,  occupying,  apparently,  about  the  same  horizon  as  the  lower 
bed  of  bituminous  shale  in  the  foregoing  section,  though,  from  the  imperfect 
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exposure  of  the  strata  associated  with  it,  its  exact  position  could  not  be  accu- 
rately determined.  The  seam  is  here  only  about  14  to  20  inches  in  thickness, 
and  was  extensively  worked  at  the  time  of  our  first  visit  to  the  county,  in  1859, 
for  the  distillation  of  coal  oil.  Ten  retorts  were  then  in  operation  at  this  lo- 
cality, and  the  product  was  said  to  bo  thirty  gallons  of  oil  from  a  ton  of  coal. 
However,  the  development  of  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania,  shortly  afterwards, 
put  a  stop  to  the  manufacture  of  oil  from  cannel  coals  in  this  State,  and  the 
mines  were  abandoned.  This  seam  is  underlaid  here  by  about  five  feet  of 
excellent  fire  clay,  which  was  worked  at  that  time  in  connection  with  the  coal, 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
this  exposure,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  a  two  foot  seam  of  bituminous  coal 
is  seen,  overlaid  by  two  feet  of  dark  blue  bituminous  limestone,  exactly  like 
that  above  coal  No.  1,  at  Seaville.  The  scam  of  cannel  coal  is  probably  the 
lower  division  of  No.  1,  or  a  local  development  of  another  seam,  occupying 
nearly  the  same  horizon. 

On  Swan  creek,  one  mile  north  of  Avon,  the  following  beds  are  exposed : 

FEET.    IN. 

Sandy  shales 16. 

Coal 0  10 

Fire  clay  and  shale.  .\ 20 

Band  of  m)n  ore 0  10 

Bituminous  shale ^ « • 5 

Sandstone 10 

The  band  of  iron  ore  in  the  above  section  resembles  very  closely  that  at 
Chadsey's  place,  in  Schuyler  county,  and  at  Seaville,  in  this  county,  above  coal 
No.  1,  and  probably  occupies  the  same  horizon.  If  so,  it  shows  a  very  irregu- 
lar development  of  the  lower  coal  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
seam  is  the  least  reliable  of  all  the  coals  in  this  county,  except  No.  5,  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned. 

Coal  No.  2  is  one  of  the  most  regular  seams  in  the  whole  series,  and  usually 
ranges  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  It  will  be  found  everywhere  in  the 
blufis  of  Spoon  river,  where  the  strata  are  well  exposed,  and  its  stratigraphical 
position  is  generally  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  horizon  of  No.  1, 
although,  in  the  vicinity  of  Seaville,  the  distance  intervening  between  them 
is  about  seventy  feet.  The  roof  is  almost  invariably  a  blue  clay  shale,  and  in 
tunneling  it  requires  to  be  thoroughly  cribbed  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the 
roof.  In  the  south  part  of  the  county,  this  seam  outcrops  on  Otter  creek, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Vermont,  where  it  has  been  worked  since  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  county.  It  ranges  in  thickness  from  two  and  a-half 
to  three  feet,  in  this  vicinity,  and  outcrops  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Creek  for  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  A  boring  for  oO  was  made  in  the  valley  of 
this  creek,  commencing  just  below  the  horizon  of  No.  2,  and  extending  to  the 
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depth  of  about  eiglit  hundred  feet,  but  unfortunately  no  journal  was  kept  of 
the  different  strata  passed  through.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  was 
reached  at  a  depth  of  about  sixty  feet,  as  we  learned  from  Mr.  Matthewson, 
who  made  the  boring,  and  he  also  stated  that  no  coal  was  passed  through  in  the 
boring,  which  would  indicate  that  there  was  no  development  of  coal  No.  1  at 
this  point. 

In  the  bluffs  of  Spoon  river,  south  of  Lewiston,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the 
small  tributaries  of  that  stream  in  the  same  vicinity,  No.  2  is  worked  at 
many  points,  and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  city,  at  one  or  two  of  the  localities 
examined,  the  roof  was  found  to  be  slightly  calcareous,  and  contained  several 
species  of  fossil  shells,  among  which  we  observed  Lingula  umhomata^  Productus 
Prattenanus^  P.  muricoUua,  MacrocheiluSy  NdutiliMy  etc.  A  half  mile  east  of 
Lewiston,  this  seam  has  been  opened  by  a  shaft  forty  feet  in  depth,  on  the  lands 
of  Mr.  Hunter.  This  shaflb  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  a  small  stream,  and 
about  sixty  feet  below  the  level  ou  which  the  city  is  built.  Two  miles  and 
a-half  southeast  of  Lewiston,  we  found  a  mine  opened  in  this  seam,  on  the 
lands  of  Mr.  Wm.  Winterbottom,  on  our  first  visit  to  the  county,  in  1859, 
and  hi  the  same  time  it  had  been  opened  a  mile  nearer  to  the  town,  by  Mr. 
Butler.  At  both  these  localities,  the  coal  varies  from  two  and  a-half  to  three 
feet  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  blue  shale  and  sandstone. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bemadotte,  this  coal  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  about 
eighty  feet  above  the  river  level,  and  the  coal  was  mined  by  Mr.  Parks,-one 
mile  and  a-half  southwest  of  the  village,  in  1859.  In  the  vicinity  of  Seaville 
this  seam  has  been  opened  on  Mr.  Harris's  place,  a  little  south  of  the  school 
house,  where  the  coal  has  been  worked  in  open  trenches,  by  throwing  off  the 
overlying  shale.  In  the  vicinity  of  Avon,  it  was  not  met  with,  unless  it  is 
represented  by  the  ten-inch  seam  near  the  top  of  the  section,  on  Swan  creek. 
No.  2  usually  affords  a  coal  of  excellent  quality,  freer  from  the  bi-sulphuret  of 
iron  than  the  average  of  Illinois  coals,  and  one  that  cokes  well,  and  contains 
more  than  an  average  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon.  An  analysis  of  this  coal  will 
be  found  further  on. 

Goal  No.  3  has  been  mined  but  little  in  this  county,  and  consequently  we 
know  less  of  its  peculiar  characters,  than  of  the  seams  lying  either  above  or 
below  it.  It  is  somewhat  irregular  in  its  development,  resembling  No.  1  in 
that  respect.  *  It  usually  lies  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  above  No.  2,  but  in  the 
bluffs  of  Spoon  river,  near  Seaville,  they  are  only  a  little  more  than  twenty  feet 
asunder.  It  is  almost  invariably  overlaid  by  black  slate,  and  a  dark  blue  or 
bluish  gray  silicious  limestone,  which  contains  Aviculapecten  rectalaterarea, 
Cardiamarpha  JJdissounensiSj  with  two  or  three  species  of  small  Nautili  and 
Ooniatites.  About  two  miles  southwest  of  Bryant  Station,  the  limestone  and 
slate  above  outcrops  at  the  water's  edge  on  Big  creek,  and,  about  a  quarter  of 
—13 
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a  mile  farther  down  the  creek,  a  tunnel  has  been  mftde  into  the  coal  where  it 
was  said  to  be  five  feet  thick,  bat,  from  the  partial  filling  ap  of  the  opening, 
we  were  anable  to  ascertain  its  exact  thickness.  In  the  vicinity  of  Marietta, 
we  foand  a  coal  seam  opened  in  1859,  on  section  12,  township  6  north,  range 
1  east,  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  is  this  coal,  though  the  seam  is  here 
only  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  thickness.  In  the  blufi",  at  Seaville,  the 
blue  silicious  limestone  asually  overlying  this  coal,  is  found  about  twenty-five 
feet  above  coal  No.  2,  but  there  is  only  a  few  inches  of  black  shale  to  represent 
the  coal  that  belongs  below  it.  In  the  bed  of  Coal  creek,  three  miles  northwest 
of  Fairy iew,  this  coal  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  creek.  It  is  here  only  about 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of  bituminous 
shale,  above  which  is  the  blue  silicious  limestone  about  two  feet  thick,  con- 
taining the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  coal.  Nodules  of  septaria,  associated 
with  a  band  of  iron  ore,  occur  here,  above  the  limestone.  This  septaria,  has  a 
blue  ground,  veined  with  pearl  spar,  and  affords  very  handsome  specimens. 

Coal  No.  4  is  a  very  persistent  seam  in  its  development,  and  has  been  found 
at  every  locality  in  the  county  that  we  have  examined,  where  the  proper  hori- 
zon for  it  was  exposed.  On  the  south  side  of  Spoon  river,  it  underlies  the 
high  lands  about  Astoria,  and  we  found  it  opened  a  half  mile  northwest  of  the 
town  in  1859.  The  seam  is  here  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  overlaid  by  two  feet  or  more  of  black  shale  that  forms  a  good 
roof.  Nodules  of  dark  blue  limestone  occur  in  the  black  shale  above  the  coal, 
filled  with  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  horizon.  On  the  north  side  of  Spoon 
river,  we  found  this  seam  outcropping  in  the  bluffs  of  Big  creek,  west  of  Bryant 
Station,  about  twenty  five  feet  above  the  creek  valley.  The  coal  had  been  un- 
dermined here,  in  the  excavation  of  the  valley,  and  a  portion  of  it.  with  the 
overlying  strata,  and  covering  a  considerable  area,  had  fallen  down  about  twenty 
feet  below  its  original  level,  and  retains  its  horizontal  position  so  nearly,  that 
we  were  at  first  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  apparent  outcrop  of  two  distinct 
seams,  but  further  investigations  showed  that  all  the  coal  exposed  here,  proba- 
bly belonged  to  the  same  horizon.  The  roof  shales  at  this  locality  contained 
many  large  concretions  of  bituminous  limestone,  filled  with  the  characterbtio 
fossils  of  this  seam,  among  which  are  DUcina  nitida,  very  abundant,  Productus 
muricatus,  abundant,  CUnopistha  radiata^  Schizodus  curtus  f  Pleuropharus  soleri' 
i/ormis,  P.  radiatus.  Nautilus^  one  or  more  species,  and  a  small  Orthoceras. 

This  seam  has  been  more  extensively  worked  by  Mr.  David  Williams,  at  Can- 
ton and  St.  Davids,  than  by  any  other  person  in  this  county.  His  main  shad 
is  about  half  a  mile  southwest  of  Canton,  and  is  about  eighty-five  feet  in  depth, 
passing  through  the  following  beds  : 

FKET. 

Drift  clay 80 

Sandstone  and  shale 50 
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FE£T. 

Black  slate,  with  limestone  nodules - 3 

Coal  No.  4 5 

Below  the  coal,  there  is  a  bed  of  septaria  limestone,  from  three  to  four  feet, 
and  below  that,  a  fire  clay,  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  passing  downward 
into  clay  shale.  This  seam  affords  a  heavy  coal,  rich  in  bitumen,  and  contains 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  of  volatile  matters,  and  from  fifty-five  to  fifty- 
six  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon.  At  his  middle  shafl,  a  little  further  down  on 
Big  creek,  the  outcrop  of  coal  No.  6  may  be  seen  about  sixty-five  feet  above 
No.  4,  with  no  indications  of  the  preisence  of  No.  5  at  this  point.  The  coal 
from  the  two  shafts  near  Canton,  finds  a  market  mainly  on  the  line  of  the  T. 
P.  &  W.  railroad,  while  that  at  St.  Davids,  three  miles  below,  finds  a  ready 
market  on  the  Lewiston  branch  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroad,  now  completed  from 
Bushville  to  Oalesburg. 

At  Breed's  Station,  on  the  T.  P.  &  W.  railroad,  about  six  miles  east  of  Can- 
ton, a  tunnel  has  been  opened  in  this  seam,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Breed.  The  coal 
averages  about  five  feet  in  thickness  at  this  mine,  and  has  a  good  roof  of  black 
slate,  from  two  and  a-half  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  The  coals  Nos.  5  and  6, 
or  6  and  7,  are  said  to  outcrop  in  the  hills  in  thb  vicinity,  but  have  not  been 
opened.  The  upper  two  feet  of  the  coal  at  this  mine,  appears  to  be  quite  free 
from  iron  pyrites,  and  is  reputed  a  good  smith's  coal.  A  band  of  iron  ore,  re- 
sembling ^*  Black  Band  Ore,"  was  observed  in  connection  with  this  coal,  but 
apparently  too  thin  to  be  of  any  practical  importance.  This  seam  outcrops  at 
various  points  on  Copperas  creek,  and  may  be  conveniently  worked  by  tunnels 
in  the  hill  sides,  or  in  open  trenches,  where  it  underlies  the  creek  valley. 

About  two  miles  southeast  of  Cuba,  we  found  this  seam  opened  in  1859,  on 
the  land  then  owned  by  Mr.  John  Winterbottom.  The  coal  at  this  locality 
ranges  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  about 
three  feet  of  black  slate,  with  concretions  of  argillaceous  limestone.  This  seam 
affords  a  coal  of  good  quality,  in  thb  vicinity,  hard,  bright,  and  generally  quite 
free  from  iron  pyrites.  We  also  saw  the  outcrop  of  No.  4,  about  a  mile  north 
of  Cuba,  where  it  was  found,  by  measurement,  to  be  thirty-two  feet  below  No. 
5.  Northwest  of  Fairview,  this  seam  is  worked  at  several  points  on  the  breaks 
of  Coal  creek,  where  it  presents  its  usual  thickness  and  appearance.  It  may 
be  fairly  couRidered  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  coals  outcropping  in  this 
county,  from  its  wide  extent,  and  the  average  quality  of  the  coal  which  it 
affords. 

No.  5  appears  to  be  quite  local  in  its  development,  and  we  found  it  worked 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba,  where  it  ranges  from  four  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, but  it  has  also  been  found  at  two  or  three  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Can- 
ton, where  it  occurs  in  local  basins,  or  '^  pockets,"  sometimes  attaining  a  thick- 
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ness  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  then  thinning  out  entirely  in  a  distance  of  a  few 
rods.  It  affords  a  softer  and  lighter  coal  than  that  from  No.  4,  and  in  this  re- 
spect, it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  coal  from  No  6.  A  section  of  the  Cuba 
coal  shaft,  including  the  beds  below,  down  to  the  horizon  of  No.  4  coal,  is  as 
follows : 

FERT.      IN. 

Hard  blue  limestone 8to    4 

Black  slate 1  "    2 

Coal  No.  6 6 

Fire  clay « 6 

Nodular  limestone,  with  Chceteiea  milUporaeeow 4    6 

Clay  shale 6 

Limestone « 1     6 

Sandstone  and  shale 5 

Limestone 1 

Black  shale  9 

CoalNo.6 4  "    6 

Shale 80 

Black  slate 2 

Coal,  No.  4 6 

In  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  the  horizon  of  this  coal  is  exposed  at  many  points, 
where  no  indication  of  coal  is  seen.  This  is  the  seam  worked  in  the  shaf^  at 
Cuba,  and  it  affords  a  tolerably  soft  coal,  that  bams  freely  and  leaves  but  little 
clinker.  * 

At  Mr.  John  Williams's  place,  five  miles  and  a  half  northeast  of  Canton, 
there  are  two  coal  seams  exposed  in  the  same  hill-side,  and  both  are  directly 
overlaid  by  sandstone.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  them  as  coals  5  and  6,  and 
they  are  separated  by  about  thirty  feet  of  sandstone,  very  similar  in  its  appear- 
ance to  that  usually  found  overlying  No.  6.  These  coal  seams  average  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  the  sandstone  forms  a  very  good  roof. 
These  are  the  only  points  in  the  county  where  we  found  No.  5  sufficiently  well 
developed  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  may 
be  found  elsewhere.  It  usually  lies  about  midway  between  coals  4  and  6,  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  former,  and  about  the  same  distance  below  the  latter,  and 
when  either  of  these  seams  are  found,  the  horizon  of  No.  5  can  readily  be  de- 
termined. 

Coal  No.  6  is  the  highest  coal  in  the  series  that  has  been  worked  to  any  ex- 
tent in  this  county,  and  it  affords  an  excellent  coking  coal,  and  also  a  better 
smith's  coal  than  is  usually  obtained  from  either  of  the  lower  seams.  On  our 
first  visit  to  this  county,  in  1859,  we  found  this  seam  opened  at  Mr.  Piper's 
place,  two  miles  north  of  Canton  ;  at  Mr.  Burton's  place,  two  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  Farmington,  and  it  was  also  worked  by  Mr.  Burbridge  at  that  time, 
about  three  miles  west  of  Farmington,  on  Little's  creek.     More  recently,  it  has 
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been  opened  by  Mr.  Johnson,  on  lands  adjoining  Piper's,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  Canton.  This  coal  varies  in  thickness  from  four  to  five  and  a 
half  feet,  and  at  all  the  localities  examined  in  this  county,  the  seam  is  invaria- 
bly divided  a  little  below  the  middle,  by  a  clay  parting  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  thickness.  This  character  alone,  will  serve  to  distinguish  this  seam  any  where 
in  this  county,  from  either  of  those  below  it.  This  coal  is  usually  overlaid  by 
a  hard,  black  shale,  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  which  comes  im- 
mediately above  the  coal,  and  is  succeeded  by  buff,  or  yellow  shaly,  or  compact 
limestone,  above  which  comes  a  heavy  bed  of  sandstone.  At  some  localities, 
the  slate  and  limestone  are  wanting,  and  the  sandstone  rests  directly  upon  the 
coal.  Where  the  limestone  is  present,  it  contains  a  great  number  of  minute 
fossils,  resembling  grains  of  wheat,  and  about  the  same  size.  This  small  fossil 
is  called  Ftisulina,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  species  in  the  Goal  Meas- 
ures of  this  State,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this 
coal.  It  is  also  frequently  underlaid  by  a  calcareous  fire  clay,  containing  a  fos- 
sil coral  in  great  abundance,  known  as  Chsetetes  rhiUeporaceous,  which,  so  far 
aff  we  know,  has  not  been  found  in  this  State  below  the  horizon  of  this  coal,  but 
has  also  been  found  in  connection  with  No.  7.  There  is  also  a  thin  layer  of 
limestone  above  No.  6  coal,  that  appears  to  be  mainly  composed  of  the  remains 
of  minute  Foramini/era,  and  polished  sections  of  the  stone  exhibit  many  of 
these  microscopic  fossils  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

Six  miles  northeast  of  Canton,  on  a  branch  of  Copperas  creek,  near  Mr. 
Rosenbaum's  place,  this  coal  has  been  worked  by  tunneling  into  the  base  of 
the  hill,  on  the  outcrop  of  the  seam,  and  the  strata  intervening  between  this 
and  the  upper  seam  are  well  exposed.  The  distance  between  these  coals  at  this 
point  is  37  feet,  and  the  intervening  strata  consist  entirely  of  sandy  and 
argiiraceous  shales.  These  two  coals  are  also  found  together  at  Powel's  coal 
bank  about  two  miles  east  of  Norris,  where  No.  6  has  been  mined  for  several 
years  to  supply  the  coal  demand  of  the  surrounding  region. 

Burbridge  &  Co.'s  shaft,  one  mile  west  of  Farming  ton,  in  the  valley  of  one 
of  the  branches  of  Coal  creek,  reaches  coal  No.  6  at  a  depth  of  twenty-six 
feet  The  coal  is  four  feet  and  a-half  in  thickness  at  this  shaft,  and  similar  in 
quality  to  that  at  Piper's  mine,  near  Canton.  This  seam  lies  about  ninety  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  town  of  Farmington,  and  coal  No.  7  outcrops  on  the 
hill  side  east  of  Burbridge's  shaft,  and  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  above  No.  6. 
Two  miles  northeast  of  Fairview,  No.  6  is  mined  in  the  bluffs  of  Coal  creek, 
and  is  here  about  four  feet  and  a-half  in  thickness,  with  a  good  roof  of  black 
slate,  above  which  there  is  about  twenty  feet  of  massive  sandstone.  This  seam 
probably  underlies  some  three  or  four  townships,  north  and  east  of  Canton, 
and  may  be  reached  any  where  in  that  region  at  a  depth  varying  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  feet. 
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Goal  No.  7  is  the  highest  coal  strata  seen  in  this  county,  and  being  usually 
only  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  in  thickness,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
mine  it  in  competition  with  the  thicker  seams  that  underlie  it,  and  outcrop 
over  a  much  wider  area  in  this  county.  Judging  only  from  the  appearance  of 
the  coal,  where  it  was  exposed  in  natural  outcrops,  we  were  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  a  coal  of  a  very  superior  quality,  good  enough,  apparently,  to  be  used  in 
the  iron  furnace  without  coking,  and  hence,  if  it  should  be  found  as  much  as 
two  feet  in  thickness,  at.  some  favorable  locality,  it  might  be  mined  as  success- 
fully as  some  of  the  heavier  seams  are  at  the  present  time.  It  outcrops  on  the 
head  of  Big  creek,  about  a  mile  north  of  Piper's  mine,  along  most  of  the  hill- 
sides east  of  Norris,  to  Copperas  creek,  and  also  underlies  all  the  highlands 
about  Farmington.  At  Powel's  mine,  two  miles  east  of  Norris,  the  following 
measured  section  was  made,  showing  the  relative  position  of  the  two  upper 
coals,  and  the  character  of  the  strata  associated  with  them,  and  they  constitute 
the  highest  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  seen  in  this  county : 

FEET.      IN. 

Compact,  hard  gray  limestone 4to    6 

Shale,  partially  hidden 15 

Coal  No.  7 1    4 

Shale,  and  shaly  sandstone 85 

Brown  argillaceous  limestone 2     6 

Bituminous  shale 1  **    2 

CoalNo.  6 4    6 

The  limestone  at  the  top  of  this  section  appears  to  form  the  bed  rock  over  the 
highest  ground  in  the  region  of  Farmington,  where  it  is  immediately  overlaid  by 
the  Drift  deposits,  and  is  probably  the  highest  rock  exposed  south  and  west  of  the 
Kickapoo.  Just  over  the  line,  in  Peoria  county,  the  bed  is  twenty  feet  or  more 
in  thickness,  which  was  probably  its  original  thickness  in  the  vicinity  of  Farm- 
ington, but  it  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  thickness,  perhaps  by  erosion 
anterior  to,  or  daring  the  Drift  period. 

Conglomerate, — At  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  in  this  county,  ther^  is 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  of  coarse  grained  sandstone,  which  probably  repre- 
sents the  conglomerate  usually  underlying  the  lower  coals.  This  sandstone  was 
only  seen  at  two  or  three  points  in  the  bluffs  of  Spoon  river,  between  Seaville 
and  Bernadotte.  Just  below  Seaville  Station,  it  measures  about  twenty-five 
feet  in  thickness,  extending  from  the  under  clay  of  No.  1,  which  rests  imme- 
diately upon  it,  down  to  the  low  water  level  of  the  river,  where  it  rests  upon 
the  St.  Louis  limestone.  The  sandstone  is  here  a^massive,  coarse  grained  rock, 
quite  ferruginous,  and  forms  a  mural  cliff,  from  its  tendency  to  harden  on  ex- 
posure. At  Bernadotte,  it  is  thin  bedded,  and  partly  shaly,  and  crumbles 
readily  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  quite  irregular  in  its  development 
and  general  aspect,  and  cannot  always  be  identified  unless  found  in  connection 
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with  the  coal  seams  above,  or  the  limestODes  below,  because  of  its  close  resem- 
blance to  some  other  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

St,  Louis  Limestone, — ^The  outcrop  of  this  formation  appears  to  be  restricted 
to  the  valley  of  Spoon  river,  between  Bernadotte  and  Seaville,  and  there  are 
but  few  points  where  it  is  well  exposed.  At  Bernadotte,  there  is  only  from 
six  to  ten  feet  of  this  limestone  exposed  above  the  lower  water  level  of  the 
river.  The  rock  is  concretionary  in  structure,  and  contains  Lithostrotion  pro- 
liferum  and  L,  canadense,  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  the  upper  division 
of  this  formation.  Just  above  the  mouth  of  Barker's  run,  on  Spoon  river,  the 
following  section  of  this  limestone  group  was  seen : 

FEET. 

Gray  concretionaiy  limestone 10 

Bro.  magnesian  limestone 12 

Arenaceous  beds,  partly  hidden 16 

The  two  lower  divisions  of  the  above  section  are  tolerably  even  bedded,  the 
layers  varying  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  two  feet,  and  will  afford  an  ex- 
cellent building  stone.  The  magnesian  limestone  is  especially  valuable  for 
culverts  and  bridge  abutments,  where  a  rock  is  required  to  resist  the  combined 
influence  of  frost  and  moisture.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  Lithostrotion  canadense 
was  found  at  this  locality  by  Mr.  James  H.  Cooper,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  State  Cabinet.  We  saw  no  other  locality  in  the  county  where  so  great  a 
thickness  of  this  formation  was  exposed  as  at  this  point. 

Economical    Qeol  ogy . 

Bituminous  Coal. — ^The  great  mineral  wealth  of  this  county,  as  must  be  ap- 
parent from  the  perusal  of  the  preceding  pages,  consists  in  its  almost  inexhausti- 
ble beds  of  coal,  which  are  so  distributed  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  every 
portion  of  the  county.  The  three  lower  seams,  ranging  from  two  to  four  feet 
in  thickness,  outcrop  on  all  the  principal  streams  in  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  the  county,  while  coals  4,  5  and  6,  the  thickest  aud  most  valuable 
seams  known  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  underlie  the  central  and 
northeastern  portions  of  the  county,  and  are  easily  accessible  at  any  point 
where  a  large  supply  of  coal  may  be  required.  These  coals  underlie  nearly,  or 
quite,  seven  townships  in  this  county,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about 
fourteen  feet,  and  throwing  out  of  the  calculation  entirely.  No.  5,  which  is  more 
local  in  its  development  than  the  other  two,  we  still  have  an  aggregate  of  from 
nine  to  ten  feet  of  coal,  equal  to  9,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  square  mile,  as 
the  product  of  these  two  seams,  from  the  central  and  northeastern  portions  of 
the  county  alone,  and  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  surface,  at  the 
general  level  of  the  prairie  region.  Coal  mining  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this 
most  highly  favored  region,  and  until  the  construction  of  the  two  •railroads 
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which  now  intersect  the  county,  the  demand  for  coal  was  too  limited  to  justify 
any  large  expenditures  in  coal  mining  operations.  Now,  an  extensive  market 
is  opened  on  the  Mississippi  river  for  the  coals  of  this  region,  and  the  cities  of 
Burlington  and  Keokuk,  in  Iowa,  and  Warsaw,  in  this  State,  will  soon  obtain 
their  main  supplies  of  coal  from  this  county. 

In  quality,  the  coals  to  be  obtained  here,  are  fully  equal  to  the  average  of 
our  Illinois  coals,  and  they  will  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  coal  is  re- 
quired, except  for  the  smelting  of  iron  in  the  raw  state, 'and  it  is  probable  that 
a  part  of  No.  6,  and  the  whole  of  No.  7,  if  it  could  be  found  thick  enough  to 
be  worked  successfully,  could  be  used  in  the  iron  furnace  without  coking.  No. 
6  is  generally  a  soft  coal,  with  a  tendency  to  break  into  cubic  blocks,  and  has 
afforded  the  following  result,  on  analysis,  by  Messrs.  Blaney  &  Mariner,  of  Chi- 


cago: 


Water 6.1Y 

Ash 1.91 

Bitumen 29.82 

Carbon 62.10 


100.00 
Coke 64.01 

The  specimens  affording  the  above,  which  is  the  average  of  two  analyses,  was 
taken  from  Mr.  Piper's  mine,  two  miles  north  of  Canton.  An  analysis  of  spe- 
cimens from  John  Winterbottom's  mine,  two  miles  southeast  of  Cuba,  probably 
No.  4  coal,  gave  the  following  as  the  average  result  of  two  analyses : 

Water 6.18 

Ash 161 

Bitumen 80.06 

Carbon 67.25 


100.00 
Coke 64.76 

An  analysis  of  No.  6,  from  Effnour's  mine,  near  Cuba,  gave,  as  the  average 
of  two  analyses,  the  following  : 

Water 6.94 

Ash 6.38 

Bitumen 30.80 

Carbon 67.85 


99.97 
Coke 63.23 

These  analyses  of  the  two  most  important  coals  in  the  county,  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  average  quality  of  the  coals  of  this  region,  and  also  show  the  vari- 
ations that  may  occur  in  the  quality  of  the  coal  from  the  same  seam,  at  differ- 
ent localities,  as  evidenced  by  the  result  of  the  analyses  of  specimens  of  No.  6 
from  Effnour's  mine,  near  Cuba,  and  from  Piper's  mine,  near  Canton.     At 
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the  former  locality,  the  coid  coDtains  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  aah,  with  more 
bitumen  and  less  carbon  than  at  the  latter,  and  in  quality  it'seems  to  be  con- 
siderably  below  the  average  of  the  coal  from  this  seam  at  other  localities  in  the 
county. 

The  following  analysis  of  coal  No.  2,  from  Colchester,  in  McDonough  county* 
is  given  here  to  indicate  its  general  character  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  It 
is  taken  from  Norwood's  << Abstract  of  a  Report  on  Illinois  Coals,''  and  was 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  former  assistant  in  the  Illinois  Qeological 
survey : 

Specific  gravity 1.290 

Lofis  in  coking 41.2 

Total  weight  of  coke 58.8 

100.00 

Analysis  :    Moisture 6.4 

Volatile  matters 36.8 

Carbon  in  coke 66.8 

Ashes,  (white) 2.0 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal. 60.10 

Coal  No.  5,  as  has  already  been  stated  on  a  preceding  pi^e,  is  rather  local  in 
its  development,  and  was  only  seen  in  the.  vicinity  of  Cuba,  and  at  John  Wil- 
liams's mine,  five  miles  and  a  half  northeast  of  Canton.  The  coal  afforded  by 
this  seam  is  more  like  that  from  No.  6,  being  softer  and  lighter  than  the  coal 
of  No.  4. 

The  lower  seams  are  generally  much  thinner  than  those  above,  and  usually 
range  from  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  but  afford  a  very  good  coal,  especially 
No.  2,  which,  in  its  average  quality,  is  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  coal  in 
the  State.  Nevertheless,  occurring  here  in  close  proximity  with  seams  much 
thicker,  and  more  favorably  situated  for  working  extensively,  it  will  only  be 
mined  along  the  outcrop  of  the  seam,  for  the  supply  of  the  immediate  nei2;h. 
borhood,  until  the  thicker  beds  overlying  it  are  partially  exhausted.  It  is  but 
seldom  that  No.  1  is  found  thick  enough  to  be  mined  profitably,  and  the  mines 
at  Seaville  are  the  only  ones  that  we  met  with  in  this  seam,  in  the  county.  No. 
3  ha-j  been  opened  at  several  points,  but  the  mines  have  been  subsequently 
abandoned,  probably  because  it  could  not  be  successfully  worked  in  competition 
with  No.  4,  which  usually  outcrops  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Cannel  Coal. — ^A  thin  seam  of  cannel  coal  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Avon,  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  and  before  the  discovery  of  the  vast  depo- 
sits of  oil  in  Pennsylvania,  was  mined  for  the  distillation  of  oil.  We  first  vis- 
ited the  locality  in  1859,  and  found  ten  retorts  in  operation  at  that  time,  the 
product  of  which  was  said  to  be  fVom  three  to  five  hundred  gallons  of  oil  per 
day.  The  seam  from  which  the  material  was  supplied,  was  only  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  cost  of  mining  at  that  time  was  about 
—14 
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two  dollars  per  ton.  It  was  said  to  yield  about  thirty  gallons  of  oil  per  ton, 
but  the  subsequent  disoovery  of  oil  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  put  a  stop  to  its 
manufacture  from  cannel  ooal  in  this  region. 

Fire  Clay, — A  good  bed  of  fire  clay,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  oc- 
curs below  the  cannel  coal  at  Avon,  and  was  worked  by  the  Avon  Coal  Com- 
pany, in  connection  with  the  coal,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  manufacture 
the  fire  brick  required  for  their  own  furnaces.  At  Andrews's  coal  bank,  two 
miles  and  a  half  north  of  Marietta,  there  is  from  two  to  three  feet  of  good  fire 
clay  below  the  coal,  and  at  many  other  localities  in  the  county,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  lower  coals,  clays  suitable  for  pottery  or  fire  brick  may  be 
obtained. 

Iron  Ore, — Iron  ore,  in  considerable  quantities,  was  met  with  at  several  lo- 
calities in  the  county.  In  the  vicinity  of  Seaville  there  is  a  bed  of  limonite, 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick  immediately  above  the  limestone  that  forms 
the  roof  of  the  lower  coal.  This  ore  closely  resembles  that  at  Chadsey's  place, 
in  Schuyler  county,  an  analysis  of  which  is  given  in  the  report  on  that  county, 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  it  holds  about  the  same  stratigraphical  position. 
The  same  band  of  ore  was  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Avon,  and  it  probably  extends 
over  a  large  area  in  the  county.  In  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  there  is  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  impure  carbonate  of  iron,  occurring  in  regular  layers  of  nodules, 
or  kidney  shaped  concretions,  disseminated  in  bands  through  a  bed  of  clay 
shale,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  The  bands  of  ore  are  from  two 
to  three  inches  thick,  and  are  separated  by  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in  thick' 
ness  of  !>hale,  and  the  aggregate  thickness  of  this  ore  at  this  locality,  would  be 
from  three  to  four  feet,  and  it  would  probably  yield  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
per  cent,  of  iron.  The  shale  in  which  this  ore  is  embedded,  is  probably  the 
shale  over  coal  No.  3,  and  if  so,  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  could  be  obtained 
on  the  spot,  either  from  that  seam,  or  No.  2,  which  lies  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
below  it.  The  roof  shales  of  coals  Nos.  4  and  5,  abound  in  large  ferruginous 
concretions,  but  they  are  generally  too  strongly  charged  with  pyrites  to  be  of 
any  value  for  the  iron  furnace.  Iron  ore  is  almost  universally  disseminated 
through  the  Coal  Measures  in  this  State,  but  usually  in  too  small  quantities  to 
be  of  any  great  value  for  the  production  of  metallic  iron,  but  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  the  ores  of  this  county  may  at  some  future  time,  become  valuable  for 
this  purpose. 

Building  Stone, — The  Coal  Measures  seldom  afford  large  bodies  of  lime- 
stone of  sufficient  thickness,  and  of  the  right  quality  for  good  building 
stone,  and  this  material  has  to  be  mainly  supplied  from  the  sandstones,  which 
are  usually  the  prevailing  rock  in  the  coal  regions.  There  are  some  beds  of 
limestone,  however,  in  this  joounty,  that  furnish  a  suitable  material  for  rough 
walls,  though  the  supply  is  quite  limited.    The  limestone  that  immediately 
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overlies  ooal  No.  6,  in  the  yicinity  of  Cuba  and  Canton,  as  well  as  at  several 
other  points  in  the  county,  affords  some  good  building  stone,  and  the  Farming- 
ton  limestone,  which  overlies  coal  No.  7,  also  affords  some  tolerably  good  rock, 
in  rather  thin  layers,  that  has  been  used  very  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
outcrop,  and  answers  very  well  for  foundation  walls,  etc.  The  gray  con- 
cretionary limestone  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  which  is  found  in  the  bed  of 
Spoon  river  below  Seaville,  and  at  Bernadotte,  is  not  regularly  stratified,  and 
therefore  not  a  good  building  stone,  but  on  Barker's  run,  near  where  it  empties 
into  Spoon  river,  there  is  about  twelve  feet  of  brown  magnesian  limestone  in 
regular  beds,  underneath  the  gray  beds  of  this  group,  that  will  afford  the  most 
durable  stone  to  be  found  in  the  county. 

Sandstones  are  abundant,  and  easily  accessible  to  most  parts  of  the  county, 
and  when  carefully  selected  they  answer  a  good  purpose  for  foundation  walls, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.  In  the  vicinity  of  Seaville,  the  sandstone  both 
above  and  below  ooal  No.  1,  is  found  in  heavy  beds,  and  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
coherent  to  form  a  durable  building  material.  The  stone  for  the  bridge  abut- 
ments and  culverts,  on  the  T.  P.  and  W.  railroad  in  this  vicinity,  has  been 
taken  from  these  beds,  and  although  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elap^d  to  fully 
test  its  durability,  it  seems  to  be  a  reliable  stone  for  building  purposes.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Lewiston,  there  is  a  bed  of  sandstone  intervening  between  coals  2 
and  3  which  is  a  good  freestone,  and  has  been  extensively  quarried  and  used  as 
a  building  stone  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  It  is  not  altogether  uniform  in  its 
texture,  however,  and  requires  to  be  very  oarefxdly  selected  where  it  is  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  permanent  buildings.  In  the  vicinity  of  Canton, 
a  very  good  bed  of  sandstone  is  found  below  coal  No.  6,  and  further  north 
there  is  also  a  heavy  bed  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  overlying  this  coal,  which 
was  seen  at  the  mines  on  Coal  creek,  two  miles  and  a-half  to  three  miles  north- 
east of  Fairview,  and  at  some  other  points.  Most  of  these  sandstones  are  more 
or  less  ferruginous,  the  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  ozyd,  being  disseminated 
in  minute  grains  through  the  entire  substance  of  the  rock,  giving  it  a  tendency 
to  harden  on  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences,  thereby  improving  its  quality 
and  durability  as  a  building  material. 

Limestone  for  Lime. — ^The  gray  concretionary  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  group, 
which  outcrop  in  the  valley  of  Spoon  river,  from  Seayille  to  Bernadotte,  will 
afford  the  best  material  for  the  manufacture  of  quick  lime  to  be  found  in  the 
county.  This  rock  is  usually  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  beds  in 
the  vicinity  of  Alton,  which  also  belong  to  this  group,  afford  the  purest  and 
whitest  lime  made  in  the  State.  The  gray  beds,  which  are  the  only  ones  adapt- 
ed to  this  purpose,  are  only  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  thickness  in  this  county, 
and  form  the  upper  portion  of  the  group,  on  whibh  the  conglomerate  sandstone 
of  the  Coal  Measures  rest. 
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The  limestone  over  No.  6  coal  may  also  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  quick 
lime,  but  at  some  localities  it  is  too  argillaceous,  and  when  burned  does  not 
slack  readily,  and  might  make  a  good  hydraulic  cement,  to  which  it  seems  best 
adapted.  The  limestone  above  No.  7  coal,  is  generally  a  purer  carbonate  of 
lime  than  any  other  of  the  Coal  Measure  limestones  in  this  county,  and  might 
be  extensively  used  in  the  vicinity  of  Farmington  for  lime  burning. 

Sand  and  Clay  for  Brick. — These  materials  are  abundant  on  all  the  uplands 
in  the  county.  On  the  bluff  lands,  adjacent  to  the  Illinois  river,  the  Loess 
affords  an  excellent  material  for  this  purpose,  in  which  the  ingredients  are 
often  mixed  in  just  the  right  proportions.  The  sub-soil  of  the  prairies,  and  of 
the  oak  ridges,  furnish  an  abundance  of  brown  clay,  which,  mingled  with  sand, 
that  is  abundant  in  the  beds  of  the  streams,  forms  a  good  material  for  this 
purpose.  These  materials  are  so  universally  distributed,  that  they  may  be 
readily  found  in  every  neighborhood,  and  on  almost  every  farm  in  the  county. 
SoU  and  Agriculture. — ^There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  soils  of  this 
county,  though  there  are  none  so  poor  that  they  will  not  produce  good  crops 
annually  of  most  of  the  cereals  usually  grown  in  this  region,  when  judiciously 
cultivated.  The  most  productive  soils  are  those  covering  the  prairie  lands,  and 
those  underlaid  by  the  Loess,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs.  The  latter 
were  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  consisting  of  sugar- 
maple,  black  and  white  walnut,  linden,  elm,  hackberry,  wild- cherry,  honey- 
locust,  black  and  white  oak,  and  two  or  three  varieties  of  hickory.  This  is  the 
character  of  the  best  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewiston,  and  over  a  considerable 
area  along  the  eastern  borders  of  the  county.  They  produce  quite  as  heavy 
crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  grass,  as  the  best  prairie  soil,  and  are 
much  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  especially  grapes  and  apples.  The 
peach  seems  to  grow  equally  well  on  the  prairie,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  trees  would  live  as  long,  or  produce  as  freely,  as  on  the  timbered  lands. 
The  prairie  lands  are  very  productive,  and  have  a  deep  chocolate  brown  or  black 
loamy  soil,  rich  in  organic  matters,  and  when  sufficiently  rolling,  produce 
annually  large  crops  of  corn  and  grass.  Wheat  is  a  far  more  uncertain  crop 
on  the  prairie  soil  than  on  lands  originally  covered  with  timber.  The  poorest 
lands  in  the  county  are  the  white  oak  ridges,  that  skirt  the  borders  of  the 
small  streams.  These  lands  have  a  thin  soil,  with  a  stiff  clay  sub-soil,  but  will 
produce  fair  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  clover,  and  are  also  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  prairie  lands  for  the  growth  of  fruit.  They  require  a  more  generous 
treatment,  and  are  greatly  benefited  by  occasional  fallowing,  and  plowing  under 
green  crops. 

For  the  following  complete  list  of  the  forest  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  to 
this  county,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Wolf,  of  Canton,  whose  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive labors  in  botany,  geology,  and  conchology,  have  resulted  in  import- 
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ant  additions  to  our  knowledge  in  these  departments  of  Natural  History.  The 
State  collection  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  a  fine  series  of  the  fossils  of  the 
Coal  Measares  in  this  vicinity,  and  I  am  also  under  personal  obligations  to  him 
for  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  most  important  localities  to  be 
visited  in  this  county.  To  Mr.  David  Williams  and  family,  of  Canton,  I  am 
personally  indebted  for  the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  mo  while  engaged 
in  the  survey  of  this  county,  and  for  valuable  information  and  assistance  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  field  work  of  the  survey.  I  am  also  under  obligations  to 
Mr.  Harris,  near  Seaville,  for  hospitable  entertainment,  while  at  work  in  that 
vicinity,  and  to  the  citizens  generally  for  acts  of  personal  kindness,  and  assur- 
ances of  interest  in  the  general  results  of  the  work  in  which  I  was  engaged : 

List  of  the  Trkes  and  Shrubs  tound  in  Fctlton  oountt. 


ActT  dwyearpum,  Ehr.     Sugar  maple. 

A.  aaeharinum^  Wang,     White,  or  silver  ma- 
ple. 

^Eiculua  glabra  Willd.     Buckeye. 

Amelanehier   CanadefuUy    T.  d;  O,     Service 
berry. 

AmorphafrtUicoaa  X.     False  indigo. 

Atnpelopiis   quinqid/olia,    J/ich,        Virginia 
creeper. 

Betula  nigra  L,     Red  birch. 

Carjnnus  Americantu,  Mich.    American  horn- 
beam. 

C€trMa  aWcty  NiUt.     Shell-bark  hickory. 

C.  autarOy  NutL     Swamp  hickory. 

O.  olivafurmv'j  Nait.     Pecan  nut 

C.  tomeniotOy  Nnti.     Mocker  nut. 

C.  sulcata^  Nutt.     Thick  shell-bark. 

Ceanoihu9  AfnericanuB,  Z.     New  Jersey  tea. 

Celastrm  neandenty  JL    Bitter  sweet 

Otitis  oceidetitalisy  L.    Hackberry. 

Oophalanthiu  oceidtntalifj  Z.     Button  bush. 

Cercit  CanademtiSy  L.     Red  bud. 

CurniM  altemi/olia,  Z.    Alternate  leaved  cor- 
nel. 

C.  paniculate,  VHer.     Panicled  cornel. 

C  tericea,  L,     Silky  cornel. 

(7.  axperifolia^  Mich,     Rough  leaved  dogwood. 

Corylua  AtnericamUy  Walt.     Hazel  nut 

Cratcmpa  coccinca^  L.     Red  thorn. 

C,  erui-geUliij  L.     Cock  spur  thorn. 

C.  tomenioBa^  L.     Black  thorn. 

var.  a.  C  moUiRy  T.  db  Qray. 

h.  CfabeUatOy  Bitsc. 

e.   C.  j'j/rifoliay  Ait. 

d.  0.  pHtietatay  Jaeq. 
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DiotpyroB  Vtrginianvs^  L,    Persimmon. 

Euonymiu  AmeriranuSy  Jacq.     Waaboo. 

Fraximtn  AmericanuMy  L.     White  ash. 

F.  viridity  Mich.     Green  ash. 

F.  pftbesceruty  Jjam.     Red  ash. 

F.  qrtadrangulatuty  Mich.     Blue  ash. 

F.  samfmci/olUuy  Lam.    Black  ash. 

Oleditschia  triacattt/iusy  Z.    Honey  locust 

OymnocladuB  Canadmaif,  Lam.     Coffee  nut 

Hydrangea  orboresceMy  L.     Wild  hydrangea. 

Juglans  nigrOy  L.     Black  walnut. 

J.  einereay  L.     White  walnut,  or  butternut 

Juniperus  Virginiana,  L.     Red  cedar. 

Isonicera  parvifoliny    Lam.  '    Small    honey- 
suckle. 

Mortis  rubray  L.     Red  mulberry. 

Negundo  aceroidety  Mcench.     Box  elder. 

Ontrya    VirginieOy    WVU.      American   horn- 
beam. 

Platanus  oeddentaliSy  L.     Sycamore. 

Poputun  iremtdoide*y  MicL    American  aspen. 

P.  granditentatOy  Mich.     Large  toothed  aspen. 

P.  monilifefay  AH.     Cottonwood. 

PruMU  Amerieamuty  Marsh.     Wild  plum. 

P.  Virginianay  L.    Choke  cherry. 

P.  terofinay  Ehr.     Wild  black  cherry. 

Ptelea  trifotiatOy  L.     Hop  tree. 

I)frv*  eoronariOy  L,     Crab  apple. 

Querctu  alba,  L.    White  oak. 

Q.  LeanOy  JVuU.     Lea*s  oak. 

Q.  cocdneoy  Wang.     Scarlet  oak. 
Q.  castarioy  Wilfd.     Chestnut  oak. 

Q.  imbncariay  Miclu     Laurel  oak. 

Q.  rubroj  L.     Red  oak. 

Q.  paluatrify  DuRoi.    Pin  oak. 
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Q.  bieolory  Willd,     Swamp  white  oak. 

Q.  maeroearpOy  Mich,  and  yar.   olivctformit, 

Mich,    Bur  oak. 
JRhamntts  laneeolatuSy  Ihtrsh,    Buck  thorn. 
Jihut  glabra,  X.     Smooth  sumac. 
JR.  aromcUica,  Ait.     Fragrant  sumac. 
Ji.  radicans,  L.     Poison  ivy. 
Jlibea  Jhridvum,  L.    Wild  black  currant 
R.  rotundi/oliumy  Mich.    Wild  gooseberry. 
JioM,  setigercL,  Mich.    Prairie  rose. 
R.  lueida,  Ehr.    Dwarf  wild  rose. 
Rvbus  viUo8u$y  Ait.    Blackberry. 
JR.  oeeidenialvty  L.    Black  raspberry. 
SanUmcut  CanadensiSy  L.     Common  elder. 
SoMafras  officinalis^  JVees.     Sassafras. 


Similaz  rotundifolia,  L.     Green  briar. 
SUxphyUa  irifolwj  L.    American  bladder  nat. 
IWia  Americana,  L.    Basswood  or  linden. 
8€Uix  tristis,  Ait.     Dwarf  gray  willow. 
S.  humilUy  Marshall.     Bush  willow. 
S.  nigra,  MarthaU.    Black  willow. 
S,  longifolia,  Muhl.     Long  leaved  willow. 
S.  cordala,  MM.    Heart  leaved  willow. 
^.  anguslata,  JPursh.    Narrow  leaved  willow. 
S.  erioeephala,  Mich.     Silky  headed  willow. 
Ulmus  Americcmtu,  L.    American  elm. 
XJ.  fulva,  Mich.     Slippery  or  red  elm. 
Viburnvm  Lentaoo,  L.     Sheep  berry. 
Zanthoxyhim  Americanum,   Mill.     Northern 
prickly  ash. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

DEKALB,  KANE  AND  DUPAGE  COUNTIES. 

These  three  couDties,  the  description  of  which  is  included  in  the  present 
chapter,  are  situated  contigaonslj  to  each  other,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the  State,  and  together  comprise  a  rather  irregularly  shaped  area  of  ahout  fif- 
teen hundred  square  miles.  Their  respective  boundaries  and  areas  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

DeKalb  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Boone  and  McHenry  counties, 
on  the  east  by  Kane  and  Kendall  counties,  on  the  south  by  LaSalle  county,  and 
on  the  west  by  Lee  and  Ogle  counties.  It  comprises  an  area  of  eighteen  town- 
ships, or  about  six  hundred  and  forty  square  miles.  The  remaining  boundaries 
of  Kane  county  are,  McHenry  county  on  the  north.  Cook  and  DuPage  coun- 
ties on  the  east,  and  Kendall  county  on  the  south.  Of  DuPage,  Cook  county 
on  the  north  and  east,  and  Will  county  on  the  south.  The  areas  of  these  two 
counties  are,  respectively,  about  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  three*  hun- 
dred and  thirty  square  miles. 

The  principal  water  courses  in  this  territory  are,  first :  the  Fox  river,  which 
traverses  the  whole  length  of  Kane  county,  near  its  eastern  border ;  the  Kish- 
waukee  or  Sycamore  river,  which,  rising  in  the  western  part  of  Kane,  runs 
through  the  northern  portion  of  DeKalb  county,  and  the  DuPage.  which, 
with  its  two  forks,  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  DuPage  county.  These,  with 
their  tributaries,  and  a  few  minor  streams,  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  in  all  parts  of  this  district.  Springs  are  not  generally  numerous,  except- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  water  courses. 

The  predominating  character  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  in  this  district, 
is  that  of  an  upland  rolling  prairie,  with,  however,  numerous  groves,  or  timber 
islands,  and  extensive  wooded  tracts  along  the  principal  streams.  The  propor- 
tion of  wooded  land  to  prairie  may  perhaps  be  as  small  as  one  to  three  or  four, 
but  the  checking  of  the  prairie  fires  which  formerly  swept  over  this  region, 
and  the  greater  attention  which  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  arboriculture, 
have  probably  made  up  for  the  deficit  caused  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  tim- 
ber for  fuel  and  other  purposes,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  said  that  the 
amount  of  surface  actually  occupied  by  growing  woods,  excepting  in  a  few  locali- 
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ties  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  railroads,  is  not  less  at  the  present  time  than 
in  the  period  of  the  early  settlement  of  this  region.  The  principal  kinds  of  tim- 
ber are,  black,  white,  red  and  bur  oaks,  bitternnt  and  shell-bark  hickory,  black- 
walnut,  butternut,  elm,  black  and  white  ash,  sofl  maple,  sugar  maple,  and  cot* 
tonwood.  The  red  cedar  and  arbor  vitsa  are  also  found  in  a  few  localities  in 
this  district.  The  varieties  of  soil  are  altogether  the  same  as  have  been  des- 
cribed in  the  reports  on  the  adjoining  counties — on  the  prairie  a  deep,  black  or 
dark  brown  humus,  and  in  the  timber  a  lighter  colored,  sandy  clay  soil  or  loam. 
In  a  few  localities  the  sandy  or  gravelly  character  of  the  soil  is  more  predomi- 
nant, as  in  township  42,  ranges  6  and  7,  in  the  northern  part  of  Kane  county, 
where  some  of  the  ridges  or  irregular  elevations  of  land,  separating  small  wet 
prairies  or  sloughs,  are  quite  sandy.  These  low  prairies  are  found,  of  incon- 
siderable area,  in  various  portions  •of  the  district,  but  are  more  abundant  in  this 
particular  region.  Along  some  of  the  principal  streams,  and  especially  the  Fox 
river,  in  Kane  county,  the  country  is  more  roughly  broken,  and  can  in  some 
parts  even  be  called  hilly,  although  the  more  abrupt  elevations  seldom  exceed 
eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  above  their  immediate  base. 

The  geological  formations,  otherthan  the  surface  deposits  of  Alluvium,  Drift, 
etc.,  which  appear  at  the  surface  in  this  district,  comprise  portions  of  the  Niag- 
ara, Cincinnati,  and  Trenton  groups.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone,  also,  judging 
from  facts  developed  in  the  survey  of  LaSalle  county,  probably  underlies  a  por- 
tion of  the  southern  part  of  DeKalb  county,  but  as  the  whole  of  that  region  is 
covered  with  heavy  accumulations  of  Drift,  no  exposures  of  this  formation  are 
to  be  found.  The  exposures  of  the  older  rocks  are  found  only  along  the 
courses  of  the  larger  streams,  and  at  one  or  two  isolated  localities  in  DuPage 
county,  on  the  easternmost  borders  of  the  district.  Elsewhere  they  are  overlaid 
with  heavy  deposits  of  Drifl,  varying  from  twenty  to  eighty  or  one  hundred 
feet  in  thickness,  and  in  some  localities  even  more. 

Above  the  Drift  proper,  we  have  only  the  surface  soils  and  a  few  local  allu- 
vial deposits  in  the  river  bottoms,  etc.  Some  of  the  springs  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Fox  river,  in  Kane  county,  issuing  from  the  lower  limestone  bed 
of  the  Niagara  group,  hold  much  lime  in  solution,  and  deposit  calcareous  tufa. 
A  considerable  deposit  of  this  material  occurs  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Elgin,  and  close  to  the  track  of  the  Fox 
River  Valley  railroad.  This  deposit  was  formerly  quarried  for  the  manufacture 
of  lime,  and  is  exposed  in  the  excavations  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet.  It 
appears  to  be  regularly  bedded,  and  varies  in  structure  from  a  loosely  compact- 
ed, porous  materia,  resembling  petrified  moss,  and  full  of  traces  of  vegetable 
remains,  to  a  compact  travertin,  almost  resembling  in  density  some  of  the  older 
rocks.     The  whole  extent  of  this  deposit  is  not  to  be  seen,  as  it  is  covered  by 
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from  one  to  four  feet  of  soil  bearing  large  forest  trees.     It  is  exposed,  however, 
for  a  distance  of  several  rods  in  the  ditches  alongside  of  the  railroad  track. 

The  remains  of  extinct  Post  Tertiary  mammals  have  been  found  in  the 
superficial  deposits  in  one  or  two  localities  in  this  district.  A  portion  of  the 
remains  of  a  Mastodon,  consisting  of  the  tusks  and  several  teeth,  were  obtained 
in  excavating  for  the  track  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad 
near  the  City  of  Aurora,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Clark  Semi- 
nary, at  that  place.  The  skull,  and  it  is  said  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
also,  of  Castoroides  Ohioensis,  were  found  by  a  farmer  in  a  slough  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Naperville,  DuPage  county.  The  skull  was  obtained  by  Col.  Wood's 
museum,  in  Chicago,  where  I  believe  it  still  remains. 

The  deposits  of  the  Drift,  in  this  district,  consist  of  loam  and  blue  clays, 
and  hard-pan,  with  here  and  there,  amid  the  mass,  seams  and  pockets  of  sand 
and  gravel.  Boulders  of  granite,  quartzite,  greenstone,  and  various  other 
rocks,  are  abundant  in  various  localities  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are 
frequently  met  with  in  excavations  for  wells,  etc.,  and  large  deposits  of  rolled 
boulders,  chiefly  of  limestone  from  the  underlying  Niagara  beds,  similar  to 
those  already  described  in  the  report  on  Cook  county,  occur  in  the  Drift  de- 
posits of  the  adjoining  portions  of  Kane  and  DuPage  counties.  These  may 
be  well  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin,  and,  in  DuPage  county,  near  Danby 
and  Bloomingdale.  Sections  of  the  bluffs  in  various  places  along  Fox  river, 
show  that  the  materials  of  the  Drift  have  been  rearranged,  and  present  a  strati- 
fied appearance.  The  limestone  boulder  deposits  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to 
this  modified  Drift. 

Pieces  of  wood,  and  occasionally  large  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  have 
been  found  at  considerable  intervals  in  the  Drift,  and  such  cases  are  reported 
in  various  parts  of  this  district.  At  Sycamore,  in  DeKalb  county,  large  pieces 
of  wood  were  said  to  have  been  met  with,  in  the  blue  clays  of  this  formation, 
at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  in  digging  a  well,  and  other  instances  were  mentioned, 
though  no  particulars  were  given. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  thickness  of  these  deposits  in  all  parts  of  this 
district,  as  it  is  very  seldom  penetrated  by  wells  or  any  artificial  excavations; 
nor  is  there  generally  in  any  such  works  any  record  kept  of  the  materials, 
which  would  also  be  very  desirable  in  the  study  of  thb  formation.  The 
blu&  along  Fox  river,  however,  ftirnish  partial  data  for  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict, and,  judging  by  these,  the  Drift  will  average  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  thickness,  above  the  uppermost  bed  of  rock.  Away  from  the  river,  on 
either  side,  the  thickness  is  most  probably  not  less,  and  may  be  even  more. 
At  Sycamore,  a  well  is  said  to  have  reached,  by  digging  and  boring,  a  depth  of 
(?)  feet,  without  penetrating  the  blue  clays  and  hard-pan  of  this  for- 
mation. 
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The  artesian  well  bored  by  the  Chicago,  BurliDgton  and  Quincj  railroad 
company,  at  their  work-shops,  in  the  City  of  Aurora,  affords  a  moans  of  ascer- 
taining the  thickness  of  the  older  geological  formations  at  that  point.  In  this 
boring,  after  passing  through  thirty,  or  more,  feet  of  the  alluvial  surface  de- 
posits of  the  river  valley,  the  section  afforded  is  as  follows : 

FEET. 

1.  Alternating  beds  of  grayish  white  and  gray  limefitone,  sixty-eight  feet,*  followed  by 

forty  feetof  buff  or  brown  limestone,  Niagara  group. 108 

2.  Sixty-four  feet  of  light  grayish  limestone,  underlaid  by  one  hundred  and  one  feet  of 

shale  and  shaly  beds,  the  middle  portion  dark  colored  and  bituminous,  Cindnnaii 

group. 165 

8.  Gray,  buff,  and  nearly  white  limestone,  Oalena.  and  Trenton 282 

4.  Buff  and  reddish  yellow  sandstones,  8t.  Peters 168 

A  comparison  between  the  record  of  this  boring  and  the  Chicago  section, 
given  in  the  report  on  Cook  county,  will  show  a  very  considerable  diminution 
in  the  thickness  of  the  different  formations  above  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
In  the  Chicago  section,  the  total  vertical  thickness  of  all  the  strata  between  the 
base  of  the  Niagara  and  the  top  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  is  six  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  which  is  here  decreased  to  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet,  a 
very  noticeable  difference.  As,  however,  none  of  the  beds  below  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Galena  limestone  are  represented  in  the  surface  exposures  within 
the  limits  of  this  district,  the  remainder  of  this  section  only  is  of  general 
interest. 

Niagara  Group, — ^This  formation  underlies  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the 
district,  including  the  whole  of  DuPage  county,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not 
all  of  Kane  county.  Its  western  border  cannot  be  located  with  any  certainty. 
It  seems  quite  probable,  indeed,  that  it  extends  westward  through  the  central 
portion  of  DeKalb  county,  but,  from  the  want  of  outcrops,  this  point  cannot 
be  determined. 

The  lower  part  of  this  group,  which  alone  is  exposed  in  this  district,  consists 
of  gray,  buff  and  sometimes  nearly  white,  limestones,  in  some  cases  dolomitic 
in  composition,  and  in  others  nearly  pure,  and  affording  a  good  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  quick  lime.  The  beds  also  contain  much  chert,  unequally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  strata,  in  thin  seams  and  lenticular  masses.  A  large 
portion  of  the  rock,  however,  is  quite  free  from  this  material,  and  answers 
excellently  well  as  building  stone.  Its  aggregate  thickness  in  this  district  can- 
not be  easily  ascertained.  In  Kane  county,  the  section  before  given  probably 
includes  all  the  beds  exposed,  but  to  the  eastward  the  outcrops  are  not  so  easily 
identified  with  it.  At  the  utmost,  however,  it  will  probably  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  if,  indeed,  it  approaches  that  thickness.  The  principal 
outcrops  are  as  follows : 
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In  the  eastern  portion  of  DuPage  coanty,  on  the  northwestern  quarter  of 
section  2,  township  39,  range  11,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  railway  station 
at  Cottage  Hill,  a  light  gray  or  nearly  white  sub-crystalline  limestone  is  quar- 
ried. The  rock  is  concretionary  in  its  structure,  showing  bedding  very  imper- 
fectly, and  though  very  full  of  traces  of  organisms,  affords  but  very  few  well 
preserved  fossiis.  The  whole  depth  of  the  quarry  is  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  but 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  only  about  ten  feet  of  the  upper  portion  was  exposed 
the  bottom  of  the  quarry  being  filled  with  water.  Directly  east  of  this  point, 
in  the  village  of  Cottage  Hill,  rock  is  said  to  have  been  struck  in  a  well  at  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet.  The  rock  exposed  in  this  quarry  is  not  seen  in  any  of 
the  other  outcrops  in  this  district  so  as  to  be  identified  by  its  lithological  char- 
acters. It  seems  possible,  indeed,  that  this  may  be  the  uppermost  bed  of  the 
Niagara  group  within  these  limits. 

Passing  to  the  southward  about  three  miles,  we  find  the  nearest  outcrop  oc- 
curring on  the  western  bank  of  Salt  creek,  in  the  soulhwei>tern  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 11-,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Torode.  About  nine  feet  in  thickness  of  thin  bed- 
ded limestone  is  here  exposed,  the  upper  two  or  three  feet,  porous  and  yellow, 
the  remainder,  a  rather  even  textured  stone,  light  drab  or  gray  in  color,  and 
containing  numerous  nodules  of  chert.  The  beds  appear  to  increase  in  thick- 
ness, the  deeper  the  rock  is  worked.  There  is  in  this  quarry  a  slight,  in  some 
places  almost  imperceptible,  local  dip  to  the  northward.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  rock  exposed  at  this  place,  is  fossil iferous,  affording  various  corals,  crinoids, 
bryozoa,  and  brachiopoda,  but  generally  ill  preserved,  and  often  indistinguish- 
able as  to  species. 

Further  to  the  southward,  no  exposures  are  met  with,  until  the  vicinity  of 
the  DesPlaines  river  is  reached,  where  we  find  the  bottom  land  opposite  Le- 
mont,  underlaid  by  limestone  beds.  The  rock  also  appears  to  a  limited  extent, 
near  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  on  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  river  bottom,  but 
no  good  exposures  are  met  with  on  this  side  of  the  river.  On  the  flats,  it  is 
generally  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  surface  soil,  and  wherever  it  does  appear 
at  the  surface,  is  so  changed  by  weathering  as  to  make  an  almost  complete 
alteration  in  its  appearance.  It  seems  probable,  however,  the  beds  at  a  suffi- 
cient depth  under  the  surface,  may  afford  a  good  building  material. 

To  the  northwestward  of  this,  the  only  remaining  outcrops  of  rock  in  DuPage 
county,  are  met  with  on  the  western  fork  of  the  DuPage  river,  at  Naperville 
and  below.  At  Naperville,  in  the  quarries  on  the  southwestern  bank  of  the 
creek,  just  below  the  milldam,  there  is  a  section,  consisting  at  the  base,  of  an 
even  textured,  regularly  bedded,  light  drab  or  buff  limestone,  about  six  feet  of 
which  is  exposed  in  the  excavation.  Nodules  of  chert,  of  irregular  flattened 
forms,  are  quite  frequent  in  the  upper  part  of  this  bed,  but  less  abundant  be- 
low, where  the  layers  also  appear  to  be  thicker  and  more  adapted  for  a  building 
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stone.  This  bed  is  overlaid  by  about  nine  feet,  in  vertical  thickness,  of  a 
tbin  bedded,  yellowish,  or  dark  bufif  limestone,  showing  a  light  gray  color, 
on  freshly  fractured  surfaces,  and  closely  resembling  the  upper  portion  of  the 
rock  at  Torodo's  quarry,  on  Salt  creek.  The  upper  beds  in  these  quar- 
ries afforded  specimens  of  Atrypa  refiaiiaris,  Strophomena  rhomboidaliSy  Or- 
this  flaheUumj  Leptsma  iransversalis^  Spirifera  radiata,  S.  NtagarensiSj  Or* 
ihoceras  undutatum,  Cdlymene  Blumenbachiiy  and  species  of  lUsenus  and  Sphsd- 
rezochus,  together  with  many  corals  and  bryozoa.  The  lower  beds  were  alto- 
gether less  abundant  in  individuals ;  the  species  were  mainly  the  same.  In 
many  cases,  the  fossils  were  merely  casts,  but  some  were  nearly  perfect. 

Going  from  Naperville,  in  a  southeasterly  direction  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  creek,  we  find,  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half,  limestone,  apparently  the  same  as  the  upper  beds  at  Naperville,  occurring 
in  the  bottom  of  ditches  and  small  runs,  and  alongside  of  the  road.  Still  far- 
ther on,  at  Kin^bairs  mill,  a  thickness  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  probably  of  the 
lower  bed,  is  shown  at  the  western  end  of  the  milldam,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  stream.  Qn  the  opposite  bank,  about  two  hundred  yards  above  the  dam, 
on  the  southeastern  quarter  of  section  19,  township  38,  range  8,  the  upper  beds 
are  well  exposed,  and  have  been  quarried.  Here,  they  yield  in  abundance, 
the  same  species  of  fossils  as  at  Naperville,  and  in  the  same  condition.  Below 
Kimball's  mill,  the  lower  beds  of  buff  limestone  appear  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  creek  for  a  short  distance,  and  have  been  quarried  at  one  or  two  points. 
It  disappears  entirely,  however,  under  the  Drift,  before  reaching  the  county 
line. 

In  Kane  county,  all  of  the  exposures  of  rock,  with  one  exception  only,  are 
along  Fox  river.  Along  this  line  of  outcrop,  the  greatest  development  of  the 
formation  is  at  Aurora  and  Batavia,  and  between  these  two  points.  Both  above 
and  below  this  particular  portion  of  the  river,  a  lesser  thickness  of  the  forma- 
tion is  e^^posed,  Commencing  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  county,  and  going 
up  the  river,  the  following  are  the  principal  exposures  met  with  : 

At  the  village  of  Montgomery,  and  almost  exactly  on  the  southern  lino  of  the 
county,  there  is  an  exposure  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet  of  thin  bedded  buff  lime- 
stone, abounding  in  thin  seams  and  flattened  nodules  of  chert,  which  appears 
much  broken  up  and  decomposed  on  the  exposed  surfaces.  No  good  speci- 
mens of  fossils  were  obtaiped  at  this  point,  and  only  a  few  unrecognizable  frag- 
ments were  observed.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  milldam,  rock  was  again  observed,  similar  in  lithological  char- 
acter to  that  at  the  first  mentioned  outcrop,  only  that  it  was  harder,  less  de- 
composed, and  more  free  from  chert.  A  slight  dip,  one  or  two  degrees,  to  the 
northeast  or  a  little^more  north,  was  observed  at  these  exposures,  which  would 
apparently  bring  the  one  last  described  above  the  other.     The  whole  thickness, 
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however,  including  both  exposures,  and  such  intermediate  beds  as  may  be  con- 
cealed by  surface  deposits,  cannot  well  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 

Continuing  up  stream,  no  outcrops  or  exposures  of  rock  in  place,  are  met 
with,  until  entering  the  city  of  Aurora.  Bere,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  at  Hoyt's  quarry,  about  forty  feet  of  the 
limestone  is  exposed.  Of  this,  the  upper  nineteen  or  twenty  feet  is  a  rather 
thin  bedded  buff  limestone,  with  chert  very  abundant  in  layers  and  lenticular 
nodules.  The  remainder  of  the  excavation,  below  this,  is  in  a  regularly  bedded 
impure  limestone,  varying  in  color  from  light  gray  to  buff  or  drab,  and  closely 
resembling  in  appearance  portions  of  the  well  known  Joliet  stone.  The  dip  in 
this  quarry  is  to  the  northeast,  and  amounts  to  from  one  to  four  degrees.  The 
line  of  separation  between  the  upper  and  lower  beds  is  quite  distinct  in  this 
section.  In  the  upper  beds,  a  few  indistinct  fossils  were  observed :  Atrypa 
reticularis^  and  Ortlioceras  undtdatum^  were  the  only  species  recognized.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  quarry,  on  the  Other  hand,  appeared  to  be  entirely  desti- 
tute of  fossils,  but  abounded  in  small  geodes,  containing  crystallized  quartz. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  the  limestone  again  appears  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  at  first,  only  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  gradually  appear- 
ing higher  on  the  bank,  further  up  the  stream.  It  also  underlies  the  surface 
farther  up  the  bluffs,  but  how  high  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  as  it  is  mostly 
covered  with  soil.  Nearly  a  mile  above  the  city,  there  are  several  quarries  on 
the  side  of  the  bluffs,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  which  show  vertical 
cliffs  of  limestone  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  or  higher.  The 
stone  in  these  quarries  is  an  impure  limestone,  in  some  layers  approaching  a 
true  dolomite  in  composition,  of  a  decidedly  buff  or  yellow  color.  Some  of  the 
beds,  in  some  localities,  are  deeply  stained  with  oxyd  of  iron,  and  present  a 
dark,  reddish  brown  color.  There  was  here,  apparently,  a  slight  local  dip  to 
the  westward,  which,  however,  was  not  very  noticeable.  There  may  be,  possi- 
bly, a  slight  undulation  of  the  strata,  or  anticlinal,  having  a  strike  about  north- 
west and  southeast,  but  at  all  events,  it  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  does  not 
affect  the  general  disposition  of  the  strata  in  this  region.  I  have  considered 
the  rock  exposed  in  these  quarries,  and  along  the  river  bank,  as  below  the 
cherty  beds  of  Hoyt's  quarry,  and,  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  the  strata  imme- 
diately below  them,  though  not  exactly  agreeing  in  lithological  characters.  I 
have,  however,  no  positive  proof  of  this.  But  few  fossils  are  to  be  found  at 
these  localities ;  the  only  specimens  obtained  were  two  or  three  imperfect  Caly- 
mene  Blumenb<ichiiy  and  the  pygidium  of  an  Illaons. 

To  the  north  of  these  quarries,  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and, 
though  to  a  somewhat  less  extent,  on  the  eastern  bank  also,  ledges  of  rock  are 
seen  almost  continuously,  neajr  the  water's  edge,  for  some  seven  miles,  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Batavia.    In  most  cases  only  a  very  limited  thickness  of  the  weath- 
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ered  edges  of  the  strata  are  to  be  seen ;  at  none  of  the  intermediate  points  is 
there  to  bo  seen  a  good  section,  where  either  of  the  beds  observed  in  the  south- 
ern exposure  at  Aurora,  can  foe  recognized.  The  strata  generally  lie  nearly 
level,  though  there  are,  in  some  places,  appearances  of  local  dipping,  which  may 
perhaps  be  sometimes  due  to  the  undermining  and  consequent  tumbling  of  large 
masses  of  the  rock.  About  two  miles  and  a-half  north  of  Aurora,  a  cherty 
band  may  be  traced  in  the  rock  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  disappears.  It,  or 
another  similar  one,  again  appears  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  near  the  mouth  of 
Mill  creek,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  below  Batavia.  For  nearly  half  a  mile,  the 
limestone  appears  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  also.  It  is  here  a  brittle,  yellaw 
limestone,  thin  bedded,  and  quite  fossiliferous  in  places.  One  of  the  best  expo- 
sures of  this  rock  is  on  Mr.  Stevens'  place,  at  the  old  milldam,  a  few  rods  above 
the  crossing  of  the  wagon  road  from  Aurora  to  Batavia.  Here  some  layers  are 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  casts  of  Pentamerus  ohhngm,  with  very  rarely  a  co- 
ral or  other  fossils. 

Between  this  point  and  Batavia,  although  the  ledges  still  continue  along  the 
base  of  the  bluffs,  there  is  but  one  exposure  of  more  than  a  very  few  feet ;  a 
disused  quarry,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  latter  place,  which  shows  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff  of  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  all  apparently  of  one  bed  of 
yellow  or  buff  limestone.     No  fossils  were  afforded  by  this  locality. 

At  Batavia,  in  the  quarries  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  beds  are  precisely 
similar  to  and  probably  identical  with  those  worked  at  Hoyt's  quarry  in  Aurora. 
In  Mr.  Barker's  quarry,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  there  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet  of  buff  and  drab  limestone,  overlaid  by  eight  feet  of  the  upper  cherty 
layers ;  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  is  very  distinct.  This  upper 
cherty  portion  of  the  rock  appears  in  the  exposure  to  be  much  shattered,  but  is 
consolidated  again  by  a  stalagmitic  cement.  It  is  altogether  worthless  as  a 
quarry  rock,  and  is  very  troublesome  to  remove.  Throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  quarry,  the  strata  lie  horizontally,  but  at  its  northern  end  there  is  a  sud- 
den dip  to  the  southward  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees,  bringing  the  lower  beds 
to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  quarry.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
same  dip  is  to  be  seen  in  Shannon's  quarry,  exactly  where  the  strike  would  lead 
us  to  look  for  it.  In  the  three  principal  quarries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  those  of  Messrs.  Starkey,  Shannon  and  Randall,  respectively,  the  same 
lower  beds  are  shown  as  at  the  one  already  mentioned  on  the  western  bank,  but 
at  Shannon's  quarries  only,  are  the  upper  cherty  beds  exposed.  Near  the  bot- 
tom of  this  quarry  there  is  also  a  thin  stratum  of  bluish  shaly  limestone,  and 
a  seam,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  of  sandstone,  which  is  probably  only  local. 
A  very  noticeable  feature  in  all  of  these  quarries,  is  the  presence  of  large,  well 
defined,  perpendicular  joints,  trending  about  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  Another 
set  of  joints,  at  right  angles  to  these,  is  less  conspicuous.     In  Shannon's 
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quarry,  two  of  these  joints,  parallel  to  each  other,  enclose  about  ten  feet  in  hor- 
izontal thickness  of  the  strata,  which  is  said  to  be  shaly  and  entirely  worthless 
for  building  purposes,  while  on  either  side  are  continuous  strata  of  valuable 
stone.  Fossils  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  rare  in  these  beds,  and  when  found^ 
except  when  in  a  silicified  condition,  are  very  indistinct. 

Just  north  of  the  bridge,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  at  Batavia,  is  a 
quarry,  the  rock  of  which  is  a  light  yellow  limestone,  very  similar  to  that  at 
Mill  creek,  and  containing  in  one  of  its  narrow  layers  great  numbers  of  Penta- 
merus  ohlongm.  The  whole  exposure  is  of  about  twelve  feet.  I  consider  this 
exposure,  and  that  at  Mill  creek,  as  of  a  lower  bed  than  those  exposed  in  the 
six  principal  quarries  at  Batavia,  which  cannot  be  identified  as  appearing  any 
more  above  the  surface  to  the  northward  of  that  point. 

From  Batavia  northward,  the  ledges  may  still  be  observed  along  the  river 
bank.  The  rock  is  probably  that  of  the  lower  beds,  the  upper  ones  may  still 
perhaps  be  in  place  higher  up  in  the  bluffs,  but  if  so,  they  are  completely  cov- 
ered with  soil,  and  invisible.  Before  reaching  Geneva,  however,  the  ledges 
disappear  and  are  not  again  met  with  until  that  place  is  reached.  On  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  river,  a  little  north  of  the  bridge,  a  quarry  affords  a  section  of 
about  eleven  feet,  the  upper  five  of  which  arc  of  a  yellowish  limestone,  similar 
to  that  already  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Batavia  and  Mill  creek.  Under  this, 
six  feet  of  a  white  grayish  stone  is  exposed,  which  is  quarried  for  building  stone. 
The  upper  bed  affords  a  few  Pentameinis  ohlongvs,  the  lower  one  appears  almost 
destitute  of  fossils.  A  lower  bed  of  similar  limestone,  exposed  on  the  river 
bank  a  little  higher  up,  afforded  a  few  corals  and  other  fossils. 

North  of  Geneva,  the  limestone  may  be  observed  outcropping  at  various 
points,  and  forming  the  bed  of  the  river  and  several  smaller  streams.  The  best 
section  which  is  afforded  by  any  exposure  between  this  point  and  St.  Charles, 
may  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Cedar  Bluffs,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  latter 
place.  The  two  lower  beds  seem  similar  to  those  which  are  exposed  further 
down  the  river,  at  Geneva : 

FXKT. 

1.  A  thin-bedded  buff  and  gray  limestone,  apparently  destitute  of  fossils 7 

2.  A  bluish  or  bluish-white  shaly  bed 1 

8.    Brittle  yellow  limestone,  similar  to  the  upper  bed  at  Geneva,  and  containing  many 

Pentamerui  oblongtta^  corals,  etc 4 

4.     Bluish  or  grayish-white  rock,  containing  a  few  fossils,  lUfmut^  Orthoeerat^  etc.,  and 
resembling  in  appearance  the  lower  bed  at  Geneva,  exposed 8 

Below  the  lowermost  bed  in  this  section,  and  the  level  of  the  river,  is  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  strata,  which  are  not  exposed  well  enough  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  their  lithological  character.  Much  of  it,  however,  is  in  all  probability 
the  same  as  No.  4.  A  half  a  mile  farther  north,  at  McAulay's  quarry,  the 
same  beds  are  again  seen,  but,  in  this  exposure.  No.  1  is  somewhat  thinner,  and 
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No.  4  thicker  by  five  feet.  Here,  it  also  is  divided  into  two  strata,  each  four 
feet  thick,  not  differing  lithologically,  but  with  a  very  distinct  line  of  separa- 
tion. At  this  place,  I  obtained  from  bed  No.  4,  in  addition  to  the  species  col- 
lected at  the  other  locality,  Cali/mene  Blumenhdchiij  Pentamerus  ohlongvXy  a 
Oomulites,  and  some  additional  corals.  The  quarry  in  the  village  of  St. 
Charles,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  may  perhaps  be  in  another  bed  than 
those  exposed  here,  as  the  stone  seems  slightly  different;  it,  however,  resembles 
No.  1,  rather  than  the  others,  and  is  possibly  identical  with  that  bed. 

At  St.  Charles,  the  rock  disappears  under  the  surface,  and  no  exposures  are 
met  with,  up  the  river,  for  nearly  four  miles.  At  this  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage, however,  a  slight  undulation  of  the  strata,  or  a  low  anticlinal,  brings  it 
again  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  prominent,  in  perpendicular  ledges  and  cliffs  of 
low  elevation  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  for  a 
less  distance  on  the  eastern  side.  The  exposures  of  the  rocks  of  this  group 
hero  consists  of  about  twenty-five  feet  of  the  lowermost  beds,  resting  immedi- 
ately on  the  shales  and  shaly  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  group.  The  slope 
here  is  very  slight  each  way,  and  indeed,  but  for  the  fact  of  the  underlying 
beds  of  the  Cincinnati  group  being  brought  to  the  surface,  the  disturbance  of 
the  strata  would  be  hardly  noticeable.  The  rock  consists  of  intercalated  beds 
of  light  gray  limestone  and  buff  colored  dolomite,  containing  in  the  lower  por- 
tion a  few  thin  seams  of  chert.  The  light  gray  portions  of  the  rock  answer 
well  for  burning  into  quick  lime,  and  some  of  the  other  beds  seem  to  be  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  cement.  The  axis  of  the  disturbance  is  crossed  by  the 
road  at  Mr.  Jucket's  lime  kiln,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  section  3,  township 
40,  range  8  east,  and  its  trend  is  about  northwest  and  southeast.  The  Fox 
river  is  diverted  from  its  course  by  this  obstruction,  and  runs  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  along  its  northeasterly  edge  for  about  a  mile,  breaking  through  it 
and  running  again  to  the  southward,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  section  3, 
township  40,  range  8.  But  few  fossils  were  obtained  in  the  bed  of  the  Niagara 
group  at  this  locality,  only  Stromatopora  concentrica^  a  Favosites,  an  lllaenus, 
together  with  a  few  imperfect  oasts  of  gasterapod  shells,  and  some  indetermin- 
ate corals,  being  found. 

North  of  this  disturbance,  exposures  are  also  wanting  along  the  river  till  the 
village  of  Clintonville,  distant  between  two  and  three  miles,  is  reached,  where 
the  rocks  onco  more  come  to  the  surface.  In  the  quarry  here,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  a  little  above  the  village,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
26,  township  41,  range  8,  the  same  strata  and  order  of  superposition  are  ob- 
served as  at  Cedar  Bluffs,  below  St.  Charles,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper 
part  of  No.  1,  only  about  ten  feet  of  which  is  exposed.  The  thin  shaly  seam. 
No.  2,  is  also  much  thinner,  having  here  a  thickness  of  not  more  than  fivo 
inches,  and  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  immediately  below,  represent  No.  3. 
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The  remaining  eight  feet  exposed,  to  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  represent  No.  4. 
The  whole  thickness  exposed  is  fourteen  feet  and  five  inches.  The  fossils  are 
similar  in  species  to  those  collected  at  the  former  locality,  Pentamerus  oblongus, 
Hcdydtes  catenvJaria^  and  various  indeterminate  casts  of  corals  and  shells. 
There  is,  at  this  locality,  a  very  slight  dip  to  the  eastward,  not  more  than  one 
or  two  degrees.  North  of  this  point  there  are  no  exposures  of  the  older  rocks 
along  the  river  within  the  limits  of  the  county. 

The  only  exposures  of  the  Niagara  group  which  remain  to  be  mentioned  as 
occurring  within  this  district,  are  met  with  in  the  forks  of  Big  E,ock  creek,  in 
the  southern  portion  of  section  26,  township  38,  range  6,  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Kane  county.  There  are  here  two  principal  outcrops,  one  on  each 
branch  of  the  stream,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  The  bot- 
tom land  lying  between  the  two,  is  also  underlaid  at  a  depth  of  from  two  to  four 
feet  by  the  same  rock,  which  has  here  been  also  artificially  exposed  at  a  point 
about  midway  between  them.  At  the  easternmost  exposure,  the  rock  is  a  soft 
ferruginous  limestone,  of  a  yellow,  and,  in  some  specimens,  reddish  color.  At 
the  diggings  on  the  western  fork,  and  in  the  bottom  land,  it  seems  less  ferru- 
ginous and  more  compact  and  hard,  and  generally  belter  fitted  for  use  as  a 
building  and  flagging  stone.  As  nearly  as  could  be  made  out,  the  strata  were 
horizontal.  The  limestones  here  are  hardly  fossiliferous ;  such  few  specimens 
as  were  obtained,  however,  were  identical  with  those  found  near  the  base  of  the 
formation  elsewhere.  On  the  creek  below  this  point,  no  exposures  are  met 
with  north  of  Kendall  county  line,  though  the  rock  is  evidently  not  far  beneath 
the  surface. 

CiTicinnati  Group, — The  rocks  of  this  group  underlie  a  small  area  in  the 
northern  part  of  DeKalb  county.  As,  however,  they  are  exposed  at  only  two 
or  three  points  within  this  area,  it  cannot  be  defined  with  any  exactness ;  it 
may,  however,  be  approximately  described  as  a  narrow  strip,  extending  into  this 
county  from  the  north  or  northeast,  and  ^having  a  width  from  east  to  west  of 
probably  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles.  Its  western  border  is  probably 
somewhere  near  the  west  line  of  range  four  of  townships  east  of  the  third 
principal  meridian.  South  of  the  Kishwaukee,  or  Sycamore  river,  there  are  no 
outcrops  in  DeKalb  county,  its  limits  therefore  cannot  be  well  defined  in  that 
region,  though  it  probably  does  not  extend  very  far  to  the  southward. 

One  of  the  few  exposures  of  this  group  in  the  DeKalb  county  area,  occurs  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Kishwaukee,  just  north  of  Stewartsville,  where  about 
fifteen  feet  of  interstratified  green  and  blue  shales  and  rotten  limestone,  with 
some  more  solid  beds,  were  seen.  The  exposure  continues  only  so  far  as  the 
beds  have  been  worked.  Elsewhere  the  high  banks  of  the  creek  present  only 
grass-grown  slopes.  No  dip  was  observed  in  this  locality,  nor  were  any  fossils 
discovered  except  a  few  fragments  of  Trilobites  generally  undigti^^^i^hable  as  to 
—16 
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species,  on  account  of  the  incoherency  and  fragility  of  the  material.  The  more 
solid  beds  were  not  rich  in  fossil  remains  j  the  only  specimens  found  were  frag- 
ments of  Ccdymene  senaria,  and  Lingvla,  A  little  over  two  miles  from  this 
point,  near  the  middle  of  the  dividing  line  between  sections  17  and  18,  or  a 
little  over  into  section  17,  is  another  quarry  into  a  yellowish,  aild  in  some 
parts  reddish,  porus  limestone,  almost  entirely  made  up  of  undistlnguishable 
organic  remains,  and  containing  also  some  well  preserved  fossils.  The  depth  of 
the  excavation  was  about  five  feet,  with  apparently  no  change  in  the  character 
of  the  rock.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  south,  I  observed  another 
similar  excavation  in  similar  beds  of  limestone. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  remarks  on  the  Niagara  group,  of  an  isolated 
exposure  of  Cincinnati  beds  forming  the  base  of  a  low  anticlinal,  cut  through 
by  Fox  river,  in  the  western  part  of  section  3,  township  40,  range  8.  No  good 
section  is  afforded  at  this  place,  as  a  sloping,  grass-grown  talus  extends  almost 
uninterruptedly  from  the  foot  of  the  ledges  of  Niagara  limestone  to  the  level 
strip  of  bottom  land  along  the  river.  The  highest  point  to  which  this  forma- 
tion extends  in  the  axis  of  disturbance,  is  about  thirty  feet  above  the  river. 
The  upper  beds  here  appear  to  be  shaly,  containing  many  thin  plates  of  a  highly 
fossiliferous  gray  limestone,  containing  many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this 
group.  These  are  washed  out  abundantly  in  the  small  runs  and  water  channels 
in  the  bank,  and  afford  in  great  numbers  Orthis  suhquadrata^  OrtJm  hiforata^ 
0,  testvdinaria^  0,  occidentalism  Strophomena  alternatUj  Leptsenasericea^  and  many 
other  common  species. 

Trenton  Group, — ^The  upper  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  which  alone  are 
included  in  the  surface  outcrops  of  this  district,  underlie  the  surface  in  that 
portion  of  DeKalb  county  lying  west  of  the  area  already  mentioned  as  occupied 
by  the  Cincinnati  group.  The  exposures  are  few  and,  with  one  exception,  con- 
fined to  the  banks  of  the  Kishwaukee  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  princi- 
pal exposures  are  as  follows: 

Near  the  center  of  the  western  half  of  section  30,  township  42,  range  3,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  western  line  of  the  county,  I  observed,  in  a 
small  ravine  at  the  side  of  the  road,  a  ledge  of  thinly  bedded,  buff  colored,  po- 
rous, fossiliferous  limestone,  which  had  been  quarried  to  some  extent,  and  was 
exposed  in  the  natural  and  artificial  section  to  a  depth  of  about  ten  feet.  No 
dip  was  perceptible  in  this  exposure.  The  fossils  were,  from  the  nature  of  the 
rock,  very  imperfect,  being  principally  very  indistinct  internal  casts  of  Mur- 
chisonia^  Pleurotomariay  etc.  Similar  beds  of  limestone  are  said  to  occur  in 
the  bed  of  the  Kishwaukee,  in  the  northern  parts  of  sections  21  and  22,  but  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  water  was  too  high  to  make  any  thorough  examina- 
tion. 
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Passing  up  the  creek,  we  find  again  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  42, 
similar  ledges  of  brownish-yellow  and  bufl^  colored  limestone  appearing  to  the 
hight  of  about  six  feet,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  creek.  Fossils  were  numer- 
ous at  this  place  also,  but  were  similar  in  condition  to  those  in  the  locality  pre- 
viously described.  One  and  a  half  miles  farther  east,  in  the  western  part  of 
section  2,  township  42,  range  4,  is  another  exposure,  at  which  also  the  rock  has 
been  somewhat  quarried.  The  limestone  is  worked  right  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  is  said  to  appear  also  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  this  vicinity.  The  upper 
beds  here  are  friable  and  thin;  the  lower  beds,  however,  are  said  to  answer  well 
as  a  building  material  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  work. 

Economical    Qeol  ogy . 

Building  Stone. — The  best  stone  for  general  building  purposes  which  is  found 
in  this  district,  is  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  quarries  at  Batavia  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  of  Aurora.  This  is  apparently  near  the  top  of  the 
Niagara  group,  as  it  is  developed  along  the  Fox  river,  though  probably  within 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  base  and  actually  in  the  lower  part  of  the  formation. 
It  is  probably  in  about  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  well  known  Joliet 
stone,  which  it  very  much  resembles.  It  is  here  a  light  gray  or  drab,  evenly 
bedded  limestone,  the  beds  varying  from  eight  inches  or  less  to  nearly  three 
feet  in  thickness,  afibrding  blocks  of  all  sizes  required  for  building  purposes. 
The  stone  dresses  well,  is  strong  and  durable,  and  afler  being  cut  is  of  an  agree- 
able light  drab  or  buff  color,  which,  however,  is  liable  to  be  considerably  deep- 
ened by  the  action  of  the  weather.  Occasionally,  also,  some  layers  of  the  stone 
contain  nodules  of  pyrites  which,  decomposing,  leave  unsightly  stains  on  the 
walls  and  buildiigs  in  which  it  is  used,  as  may  be  observed,  for  instance,  in  the 
court  house  at  Geneva.  This  stone  is  used  extensively  for  building  purposes, 
not  only  in  this  district,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  quarries  at 
Batavia  are  worked  in  the  side  of  the  river  bluffs,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  removing  the  superincumbent  masses  of  Drift  and  surface  soil  is  a  hindrance 
to  their  extension,  causing  a  great  increase  in  the  labor  and  the  expense  of 
working  them. 

The  other  exposures  of  the  Niagara  group,  and  the  limestones  of  the  Trenton 
and  Cincinnati  groups,  occurring  in  various  parts  of  this  district,  also  afford  a 
supply  of  material  suitabl.e  for  foundations,  rough  walls,  etc.,  and  are  also  used 
to  some  extent  for  general  building  purposes.  The  rock,  however,  is  generally 
too  thinly  and  irregularly  bedded  to  afford  a  superior  quality  of  building  stone. 
Large  portions  of  this  district,  however,  are  entirely  destitute  of  a  local  supply 
of  building  stone,  and  in  some  parts  this  material,  whenever  it  is  required,  must 
be  transported  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  miles. 
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Limestone  for  Lime. — Many  of  the  limestone  beds  of  the  Niagara  group,  in 
this  district,  afiford  a  good  material  for  the  manufacture  of  lime,  and  have  been 
worked  for  this  purpose.  Lime  kilns  have  been  established  atNaperville  and 
other  places  in  DuPage  county,  and  at  several  points  along  the  Foz  river,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Aurora,  Batavia,  Geneva,  and  St.  Charles,  in  Kane 
county.  In  northern  DeKalb  county,  the  outcropping  beds  of  the  Galena 
limestone  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  are  reported  to  have  fur- 
nished a  good  article.  The  deposit  of  calcareous  tufa,  three  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Elgin,  and  its  former  manufacture  into  lime,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter. 

In  the  lowest  part  of  the  Niagara  group,  at  Fayville,  on  the  Fox  river,  about 
four  miles  north  of  St.  Charles,  there  occurs  a  stratum  of  somewhat  argillaceous 
magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite,  which  it  is  reported  has  been  tried  and  found 
to  answer  for  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement.  An  analysis  of  this  rock, 
by  Dr.  Blauey,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  these  Ke- 
ports.  Beyond  this  I  am  not  aware  of  any  material  which  has  been  tested  for 
this  purpose,  within  the  limits  of  this  district. 

Other  Building  Materials. — Clay  and  loam  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick  may  be  obtained  from  the  Drift  and  surface  deposits  in  various  parts  of 
this  district.  The  best  material  for  this  purpose,  however,  is  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  Kane  county,  at  the  village  of  Dundee.  The  clay  here, 
which  appears  to  belong  to  the  Drift  formation,  is  quite  free  from  oxydes  of 
iron,  and  burns  into  brick  of  a  delicate  pale  yellow  color,  in  assorted  lots,  not 
inferior  in  appearance  to  the  celebrated  Milwaukee  brick.  In  other  places, 
however,  the  same  difficulty  is  met  with  as  in  Cook  county ;  the  clay  contains 
too  great  a  proportion  of  lime  to  produce  at  once  a  handsome  and  durable 
article  of  brick.  Sand  and  gravel  for  mortar  and  concrete  are  sufficiently 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

The  limestone  boulders  and  hard-heads,  which  are  so  abundant  in  various 
places  along  the  Fox  river,  in  Kane  county,  are  also  used  to  a  limited  extent  as 
a  building  material,  in  ornamenting  the  fronts  of  houses,  etc. 

Peat. — Deposits  of  this  material,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  are  found  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  district,  but  are  most  numerous  and  extensive  in  the  northern 
portion  of  Kane  county,  where  there  are  some  rather  extensive  level,  wet  prairies. 
But  little  attention,  however,  has  as  yet  been  paid  to  the  economical  value  of 
this  material,  and  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  deposits  have  been  scarcely  tested. 
At  the  village  of  Carpenterville,  on  the  Fox  river,  one  mile  north  of  Dundee, 
there  is  a  deposit  of  peat  one  hundred  acres  or  more  in  extent,  and  averaging  at 
least  four  or  five  feet  in  depth,  which  has  been  somewhat  used  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  fuel,  and  found  to  answer  well.     Still  more  extensive  beds  occur  farther 
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west,  in  the  towns  of  Kutland  and  Hampshire,  which  are  reported  to  have  also 
been  used  to  a  slight  extent. 

Agriculture^  etc, — The  principal  varieties  of  soil,  etc.,  in  this  district,  were 
briefly  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter.  The  prairie  soil, 
which  covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface,  does  not  differ  from  the  aver- 
age in  this  part  of  the  State.  It  is  always  productive,  and  yields  good  crops  by 
proper  tillage.  Although  a  few  comparatively  poor  sections  may  be  found,  yet, 
as  a  whole,  in  the  elements  of  material  prosperity,  it  is  not  behind  any  other 
territory  of  equal  extent  in  this  part  of  Illinois.  The  nearness  and  the  easy 
accessibility  of  most  parts,  by  means  of  the  several  railroads,  to  the  great  com- 
mercial, metropolis  of  the  northwest,  adds  greatly  to  its  other  advantages. 

Water  is  readily  obtained  by  sinking  wells  to  depths  varying  from  ten  to 
fifty  feet,  and  very  rarely  more.  The  supply  here  comes  largely  from  water 
veins  in  the  gravel  beds  or  seams,  which  traverse  the  clays  or  hard-pans  of  the 
Drift.  It  is  only  in  extraordinarily  dry  seasons  that  any  inconvenience  is  felt  in 
the  want  of  a  suflScient  supply  of  water  for  stook. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


MoHENRY    AND    LAKE     COUNTIES. 

These  two  counties  are  situated  contiguously  to  each  other,  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  State,  and  are  bounded,  respectively,  as  follows:  McHenry 
county  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin ;  on  the  east,  by 
Lake  county  ;  on  the  south,  by  Cook,  Kane, and  DeKalb  counties;  and  on  the 
west,  by  Boone  county.  Lake  county,  lying  to  the  east  of  McHenry,  has  for 
its  remaining  boundaries  on  thd  north,  east,  and  south,  respectively,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  Lake  Michigan,  and  Cook  county.  The  superficial  area  of  the 
whole  district  is  about^^n  hundred  and  six  square  miles,  of  which  area,  the 
greater  portion,  six  hundred  and  twelve  square  miles,  is  within  the  limits  of 
McHenry  county,  and  the  remainder,  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  square 
miles,  in  Lake  county. 

The  principal  streams  by  which  this  region  is  watered  are,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  as  follows :  the  Fox  river,  which,  entering  this  district  from 
the  north,  and  passing  through  several  expansions  or  lakes,  traverses  it  in  a 
general  north  and  south  direction  ;  the  DesPlaines,  also  rising  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  pursuing  a  generally  parallel  course;  the  Kishwaukee,  rising 
in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  McHenry  county,  in  two  or  three 
branches,  and  flowing  westward  into  Boone  county ;  and  the  Nippensink,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Fox,  also  rising  in  McHenry  county,  and  traversing  several  of 
its  northern  townships.  Besides  these  streams  and  their  lesser  tributaries, 
there  are  one  or  two  small  water-courses  discharging  directly  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  a  slough,  or  succession  of  sloughs,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake 
county,  are  drained  by  the  northern  branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  which,  in  thia 
county,  can  hardly  be  called  a  stream,  except  during  the  wet  seasons.  That 
portion  of  the  district,  however,  which  drains  its  waters  into  the  lake,  and  may 
properly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  very  inconsidera- 
ble, a  mere  strip  along  the  coast,  hardly  averaging  three  or  four  miles  in  width. 

The  surface  configuration  of  this  district  is  somewhat  varied,  embracing  not 
only  the  upland  rolling  prairie  and  woodland,  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
surface  in  this  part  of  the  State,  but  also  extensive  wet  prairies  or  sloughs,  in 
certain  localities,  and  tracts  of  alternate  sand  ridge  and  marsh  of  the  most  re- 
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cent  lacustrine  formation.  This  last  character  of  the  surface,  however,  is  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  strip  extending  along  the  coast,  from  Waukegan  northward » 
and  in  its  widest  part,  not  more  than  two  miles  across.  The  ridges  here  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  sand,  but  nevertheless,  support  a  growth  of  stunted 
black  and  red  oak,  dwarf  juniper,  and  occasionally,  white  pine;  their  elevation 
is  but  a  very  few  feec  above  the  lake.  The  outermost  one  is  the  widest,  and 
indeed,  in  many  places,  the  only  one,  being  constantly  enlarged  by  accretions 
along  its  lake  front,  and  by  the  loose  sand  blowing  inland  from  the  beach,  which 
is  itself  a  wide  one,  and  is  fronted  by  shallow  water  for  some  little  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  low  prairie  or  marsh,  between  the  ridges  and  the  bluffs 
is  overflowed  in  many  portions  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  in  some 
places  is  scarcely  ever  passable.  In  the  firmer  spots,  there  are  occasional 
clumps  or  thickets  of  bushes  and  low  trees,  but  over  the  greater  portion,  the 
only  vegetation  is  rank  grass  and  rushes.  A  strip  of  land  of  this  general 
character,  extends  along  the  coast  nearly  to  the  State  line,  gradually  rising, 
however,  to  the  northward,  and  becoming  dryer  and  more  wooded. 

This  low  coast  does  not  extend  south  of  Waukegan,  and  the  bluffs,  which, 
north  of  that  place,  are  a  mile  or  more  inland,  form  the  immediate  coast  to  the 
southward,  in  many  places  without  even  a  strip  of  beach  between  their  bases 
and  the  water's  edge.  Bfting  thus  exposed,  the  bank  crumbles  rapidly  under 
the  wearing  influence  of  the  waves  of  the  lake,  and  in  violent  storms,  large 
masses  are  often  undermined  and  carried  away.  Another  frequent  cause  of 
landslides  is,  the  water  percolating  the  clay  from*  the  top  of  the  bank  down- 
wards, which,  when  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground,  or  after  long  con^ 
tinued  wet  seasons,  must  affect  materially  the  rapidity  of  the  process  of  degra- 
dation. The  bight  of  the  bluffs,  however,  some  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  is  such 
as  to  render  the  inward  progress  of  the  lake  upon  the  land  comparatively  slow. 
The  actual  rate  of  wear  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  clay  bluffs  themselves,  I  judged  that  in  the  course  of  years  it  might 
be  considerable,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  several  hundred  feet  in  a  century. 

Inland  from  the  bluffs,  we  find,  for  several  miles,  a  gently  undulating  sur- 
&ce,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  principally  of  the  different  species  of  oak  and  hickory,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  other  kinds  of  trees.  The  soil  is  a  light  colored,  somewhat  arenaceous 
clay  or  loam,  with  more  or  less  admixture,  in  its  upper  portion,  of  organic  mat- 
ter, rendering  certain  portions  slightly  darker  in  color  than  the  remainder. 
The  same  general  character  of  the  soil  prevails  in  the  undulating  timbered 
tracts  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  also  forms  the  subsoil  of  most  of  the 
prairie.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  somewhat  modified  upper  member  of  the 
Drift,  and  may  be  seen  with  the  same  general  characteristics,  in  similar  situa- 
tions, in  all  of  the  northeastern  counties  of  the  State. 
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Passing  still  further  westward  in  Lake  county,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country  is  found  to  be  the  same,  undulating  prairie  and  forest,  with  here  and 
there  over  the  surface,  small  level  prairies  and  lakes  or  ponds.  These  latter 
are  most  numerous  in  the  western  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  county^ 
where  they  are  extremely  abundant  and  vary  in  extent  from  a  few  acres  to  sev- 
eral square  miles.  The  largest  are  those  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Fox  river, 
near  the  McHenry  county  line,  Pistakee  Lake  and  Fox  Lake,  which  are  from 
four  to  seven  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth.  The  others  sel- 
dom exceed  one  or  two  square  miles  in  area,  and  vary  in  character  from  quiet 
land-looked  ponds  to  shallow,  grassy  marshes,  differing  but  little  from  the  ordi- 
nary wet  prairie  or  slough.  Indeed,  almost  every  intermediate  form  between 
the  two  may  be  found  in  this  region.  The  larger  lakes,  in  many  instances, "^are 
themselves  widely  margined  with  a  growth  of  wild  rice  and  various  aquatic 
grasses  and  weeds,  the  matted  stems  of  these,  together  with  the  floating  con- 
fervoid  vegetation,  forming,  in  some  places,  a  mass  of  sufficient  buoyancy  to 
support  the  weight  of  a  man.  When,  however,  this  mat  is  once  penetrated,  a 
stick  or  an  oar  may  sometimes  be  thrust  down  for  a  depth  of  several  feet,  meet- 
ing with  scarcely  any  more  resistance  than  is  furnished  by  its  own  buoyancy. 
There  are  in  Lake  county,  including  the  smaller  ones,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
of  these  lakes  or  ponds  3  their  average  extent  is,  perhaps,  nearly  one  square 
mile. 

Passing  westward  into  McHenry  county,  we  find  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
same  character,  but  also  a  much  greater  proportion  of  prairie,  both  level  and 
undulating.  The  wooded  country  becomes  more  broken,  even  rising  in  some 
instances,  into  what  may  be  called  in  this  part  of  the  country,  hills  of  moder- 
ate elevation.  The  general  characters  of  soil  and  timber  continue  about  the 
same;  the  small  lakes,  however,  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  the  adjoining 
county,  are  scarcely  met  with  at  all  to  the  westward  of  the  Fox  river.  The 
prairies  of  this  county,  which,  including  under  this  head  the  low-lying  marshy 
tracts  or  sloughs,  comprise  probably  two-thirds,  or  a  still  greater  proportion  of 
its  surface,  show  in  themselves  rather  greater  variety  of  soil  and  surface  than 
those  in  the  counties  farther  to  the  south.  We  have  here  the  gently  undulat- 
ing or  rolling  prairie,  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  counties  lying  to  the  south 
and  west,  with  its  dark  brown  or  blackish  upper  soil  of  varying  depth,  with  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  clay  sub-soil,  and  with  narrow  strips  of  marsh  or  slough 
between  the  undulations.  This  is  the  general  character  in  the  southern  tier  of 
townships,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  less  generally,  in  other  parts 
of  the  county.  In  the  central,  and  in  some  other  portions  of  the  county,  the 
surface  of  the  prairie  sometimes  becomes  less  undulating,  and  even  apparently 
level,  though  still  preserving  sufficient  rise  to  afford  good  drainage.  A  good 
example  of  this  variety  of  prairie  surface  may  be  well  seen  in  the  Kishwaukee 
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prairie,  and  at  one  or  two  other '  places  in  the  county.  Lastly,  we  have  the 
before  mentioned  wet  prairies,  or  sloughs,  which  combined,  occupy  a  consider- 
able area  in  this  county.  Small  sloughs,  varying  in  extent  from  one  acre  or 
less  to  several  hundred,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  largest  are 
in  the  northern  tiers  of  townships.  The  soil  of  these  wet  prairies  is  generally 
more  or  less  peaty,  varying  in  composition  from  ordinary  black,  swamp  muck  to 
true  peat;  its  depth  varies  from  one  to  twelve  feet,  and  is  sometimes  even  more. 
The  geological  formations  in  this  district  comprise  only  the  Drift,  and  of 
the  older  rocks,  the  Cincinnati  and  Niagara  groups.  The  latter,  however,  are 
ezposed  at  onl^  two  or  three  points  in  the  district,  everywhere  else  being 
deeply  buried  under  the  deposits  of  the  Drift.  These  consist  here,  chiefly  of 
clay  and  hard-pan,  with  occasional  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  and  with  frequent 
boulders  scattered  throughout  the  mass.  Its  depth  over  the  whole  district  will 
probably  average  at  least  seventy  feet,  being  seldom  less  than  that,  and  often 
much  deeper.  The  best  section  is  ajQTorded  along  the  lake  shore,  from  Wauke- 
gan  southward,  where  the  exposed  face  of  the  bluffs,  washed  by  the  lake  waves, 
and  constantly  exposed  to  their  wearing  action,  presents  an  almost  continuous 
section  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  perpendicular,  for  twelve  or  thirteen  miles. 
In  most  places  these  blufis  appear  to  be  entirely  composed  of  clay  and  hard- 
pan,  without  stratification  or  any  horizontal  arrangement  whatever,  except  in 
having  the  upper  portion  generally  of  finer  material  than  the  lower,  as  was 
observed  in  the  continuation  of  these  same  bluffs  southward,  and  mentioned  in 
the  report  on  Oook  county.  In  some  places,  however,  a  kind  of  a  rough  strati- 
fication may  be  seen,  rarely  extending  any  considerable  distance,  and  often  so 
indistinct  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  a  casual  observer.  In  the  blufSs  near  Port 
Clinton,  I  observed  the  variation  of  the  beds  more  by  observing  the  line  of 
springs,  or  the  level  at  which  the  most  of  the  moisture  seemed  to  gather  in  the 
face  of  the  bank,  and  to  some  extent  also  by  the  same  means  fiurther  to  the 
northward.  At  one  point,  a  little  north  of  the  City  of  Lake  Forest,  I  made 
out  the  following  section.  As  the  cliff  was  nearly  perpendicular  and  unscalable, 
the  thickness  of  the  different  Ijeds  are  merely  estimates,  their  relative  thick- 
nesses, however,  are  comparatively  unimportant,  as  at  no  two  points  were  they 
exactly  the  same : 

FKET.      IN. 

1.  Clay 4 10  to  14 

2.  Sand  and  cUr  intermixed • .^. 9  "  11 

S.Clay .! )  "    1     6 

4.  Sand 1 

5.  Clay 60 

I  could  not  trace  this  section  for  more  than  a  few  rods  along  the  face  of  the 
blufk,  as  the  different  beds  appeared  to  run  out  or  to  graduate  into  each  other  in 

—17 
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such  a  niannor  as  scarcely  to  be  detected,  farther  to  the  northward,  between 
this  place  and  Waukegan,  I  noticed  bands  or  strata  of  di£ferent  colored  clays  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  bluffs  at  one  or  two  points. 

Irregular  pockets  of  sand  and  gravel,  sometimes  with  a  kind  of  rough  strati- 
fication of  the  contained  material,  and  large  and  small  boulders  of  nearly  all 
kinds  of  rock,  are  scattered  abundantly  throughout  the  hard-pan  and  clay  of 
which  the  cliffs  are  mainly  composed.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  boulders 
was  seen  on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  difis,  a  little  north  of  the  southern 
line  of  Lake  county.  The  material  of  the  mass  is  a  light  blue  or  drab  colored, 
close  grained,  impure  limestone,  containing  a  few  silicified  crinoidal  stems,  etc., 
but  not  enough  of  fossil  remains  to  determine  the  age  of  the  beds  from  which 
it  was  derived,  though  it  is  probably  from  some  of  the  silurian  rocks  of  Wis- 
consin. Its  dimensions  I  was  unable  to  take  with  accuracy,  as  it  was  deeply 
bedded  in  the  sand  and  partly  covered  by  a  land-slip  from  above,  but  the 
exposed  portion  was  about  ten  feet  by  six  or  seven,  on  its  upper  surface,  stand- 
ing three  or  four  feet  above  the  beach.  Its  upper  surface  was  polished,  but 
not  level,  and  showed  strias  in  nearly  all  directions,  but  with  the  deepest  ones 
and  largest  number  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  diameter.  Other  smaller 
masses  of  the  same  rock  are  frequently  found  with  two  or  more  sides  flattened 
and  striated,  and  it  seems  quite  possible  that  this  larger  mass,  if  fully  exposed, 
might  show  other  similar  striated  surfaces  to  the  upper  exposed  one.  Most  of 
the  large  boulders  are  of  limestone,  the  masses  of  the  primary  or  intrusive 
rocks  are  generally  of  comparatively  small  size,  or  when  of  considerable  siie, 
are  but  rarely  met  with. 

Passing  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast,  where  the  frequent 
deep  ravines  afford  an  occasional  view  of  the  lower  clays,  we  find  no  good  sec- 
tions of  the  Drift  in  Lake  county.  There  are  no  natural  exposures,  and  all  the 
data  which  can  be  obtained  from  wells^  etc.,  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory ; 
they  seldom  penetrate  more  than  forty  feet,  and  but  little  is  met  with  but  blue 
clay  or  hard  pan,  with  an  occasional  pocket  or  irregular  seam  of  quick  sand  or 
gravel.  Boulders,  however,  are  tolerably  abundant  on  the  surface,  and  are  also 
met  with  in  these  excavations,  many  of  them  of  considerable  size  and  weight, 
and  of  nearly  every  material,  granite,  syenite,  greenstone,  trap,  etc.,  as  well  as 
of  the  more  recent  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  limestone  and  sandstone.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  near  the  Fox  river,  we  find  the  ridges,  in  some 
places,  to  be  largely  composed  of  rolled  limestone  boulders.  The  same  character 
has  been  observed  further  south  along  the  same  stream,  and  remarked  upon  in 
the  chapter  on  Cook  county.  The  material,  judging  from  the  lithological  char- 
acters and  contained  fossils,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  beds  of  the  Niagara 
group,  to  the  northward,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
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In  tbe  nortbeasiern  part  of  Lake  county,  along  the  bluffs  north  of  Wauke- 
gan,  the  DevoDian  beds  of  Wisconsin  appear  to  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
debris  of  the  Drift;  in  a  collection  of  fossils,  all  more  or  less  worn  but  mostly 
recognizable,  which  had  been  picked  out  of  the  gravel  beds  of  this  region  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Milner,  a  very  enterprising  and  zealous  resident  collector,  I  noticed 
a  yery  large  proportion  of  Devonian  species,  apparently  of  the  age  of  the  Ham- 
ilton group. 

In  McHenry  county,  we  find  this  formation  presenting  much  the  same  gen- 
eral characters  as  further  to  the  eastward.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Fox  river 
the  same  kind  of  gravel  ridges  are  met  with  as  those  which  have  been  described 
as  occurring  in  the  western  part  of  Lake  county.  In  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  county,  the  mass  of  the  Drift  appears  to  consist  of  clay  and  hard- 
pan,  with  occasional  boulders.  We  have,  however,  in  this  county,  accounts  of 
logs  of  wood  and  other  vegetable  remains  being  found  at  various  depths  in  these 
deposits,  a  feature  which  appears  to  be  wanting,  or  extremely  uncommon  in 
Lake  county.  One  such  instance  of  the  finding  of  a  cedar  (?)  log  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  at  the  depth  of  forty-two  feet  below  the  surface,  is  reported,  on 
the  land  of  Mr.  Thos.  Duffield,  near  the  eastern  line  of  section  13,  township 
44,  range  6.  Other  instances  are  reported  in  various  parts,  at  depths  varying 
from  fifleen  to  fifty  feet  or  more.  Such  of  these  tree  trunks,  etc.,  as  are  found 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  surface  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  a  later 
period  than  that  of  the  mass  of  the  Drift,  but  those  which  are  met  with  at 
depths  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  or  even  more,  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  properly 
80  referred. 

Niagara  Group. — ^This  formation,  probably,  underlies  the  whole  surface  of 
the  district,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along  its  western  border;  its 
outcrops,  however,  are  limited  to  two  or  three  localities.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  its  boundaries  can  be  determined  only  approximately,  by  lines  drawn 
from  localities  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district.  The  outcrops,  judging  from 
the  character  of  the  rock,  appear,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  to  be  confined 
to  the  upper  or  middle  portion  of  the  group,  and  are  as  follows : 

In  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  31,  township  44  north,  range  11  east,  on 
the  land  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rawson,  a  ledge  of  light  gray  limestone,  weathering  to 
a  pale  yellow  or  bu£f  color,  has  been  opened  to  a  limited  extent.  The  exposure 
iB  not  natural,  the  top  of  the  ledge  having  been  originally  covered  with  earth 
to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  and  was  only  discovered  as  late 
as  the  year  1867.  The  depth  of  the  excavation  is  about  six  feet,  the  rock 
showing  no  signs  of  stratification  whatever,  but  becoming  rather  darker  in  color 
and  more  dense  in  the  lower  part  of  the  exposure.  Although  in  its  upper  por- 
tion the  stone  seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  disintegrated  organic 
remains,  but  few  fossils  were  collected,  a  few  corals  and  an  internal  cast  of 
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Cai%ocTmus,  A  half  a  mile  west  of  this  point,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  36,  of  the  adjoining  township,  the  same  limestone  is  said  to  have  been 
met  with  at  the  depth  of  four  feet. 

About  five  miles  due  north  of  this  locality,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec.  1, 
on  Mr.  Watson'  Conrers's  place,  a  bed  of  limestone  rock  was  struck  in  two 
separate  places,  in  digging  wells,  in  one  at  the  depth  of  only  five  and  a  half 
feet  below  the  surface.  A  few  flakes  of  the  stone  were  turned  up  and  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  surface  at  the  time  of  my  visit )  a  rather  even  textured,  light 
drab  or  buff  limestone,  containing  imperfect  casts  of  PerUamerus,  If  this  lime- 
stone is  here  in  place,  and  judging  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Convers,  I  think  it 
quite  probable  that  it  is,  it  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  a  considerably  loWer  hori- 
zon than  that  of  the  other  localities  in  the  district.  In  general  appearance,  the 
specimens  of  the  stone  which  were  seen  were  not  very  different  from  some  of 
the  beds  ezposed  on  the  Fox  river,  in  Kane  county,  which  were  there  referred 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  group. 

The  only  remaining  locality  where  the  beds  of  this  age  have  been  ezposed  at 
the  surface,  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  17,  township  44,  range  9;  and 
nearly  on  the  county  line  between  McHenry  and  Lake  counties.  The  lime- 
stone is  here  seen  in  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  shallow  excavation  on  the  road- 
side, about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  In  general  appearance  and  texture, 
it  is  the  same  as  that  at  Mr.  Rawson's,  except  that  at  this  point,  being  some- 
what more  ezposed  to  atmospheric  and  other  wearing  influences,  it  is  softer 
and  more  disintegrated.  No  well  preserved  fossils  are  contained  in  this  rock ; 
a  few  imperfect  casts  of  corals  and  crinoids,  and  a  single  specimen  of  Stropho- 
mena  rhomhoidalis  were  only  obtained. 

At  a  place  called  the  Sand  Hills,  on  the  Kishwaukce,  in  -the  southwest  part 
of  section  21,  township  44,  range  6,  a  bed  of  limestone  was  reported  to  have 
been  struck  at  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet  below  the  surface.  This,  also,  proba- 
bly belongs  to  the  Niagara  group,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  the  other 
formations  extend  so  far  to  the  eastward. 

Oincinnati  Group. — ^This  formation,  as  nearly  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  un- 
derlies a  narrow  strip  of  territory  running  nearly  due  north  and  south,  near 
the  western  border  of  this  district.  Its  exposures  are  restricted  to  one  locality, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Garden  Prairie  Station,  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railway,  Galena  division,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
main  wagon  road,  between  that  place  and  Marengo.  It  is  here  extensively 
quarried,  the  excavations  being  twelve  feet  or  more  in  depth.  The  rock  is  a 
thin  bedded,  buff  limestone,  having  frequently  a  slight  bluish  tinge,  and  con- 
taining much  chert  in  some  parts  of  the  quarry.  In  general  appearance,  it  is 
very  similar  to  some  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  Niagara,  to  which  group  I  was  at 
first  inclined  to  refer  it.  Fo|Hils  appeared  to  be  scarce,  only  a  few  imperfect 
fragments  were  obtained. 
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It  is  just  possible  that  I  have  drawn  the  dividins:  line  between  tbe  Niagara 
and  Cincinnati  groups  too  high  up,  and  that  these  beds  should  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  base  of  the  upper  Silurian.  In  referring  them,  however, 
as  I  did,  I  was  influenced  by  their  resemblance  to  undoubted  Cincinnati  beds, 
farther  to  the  westward,  as  well  as  by  the  position  of  the  outcrop.  We  fre- 
quently find,  moreover,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  a  greater  or  less  similarity  in 
the  beds  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  separation  of  two  members  of  the  Silu- 
rian, lying  conformably  one  upon  the  other,  and  occasionally  what  appear  to  be 
beds  of  passage  between  the  two. 

Besides  the  Niagara  and  Cincinnati  groups,  which  we  know  to  underlie  por- 
tions of  the  territory  of  this  district,  the  Galena  limestone  may  possibly  be  also 
found  to  occupy  a  very  narrow  strip  along  its  northwestern  border.  As,  how- 
ever,  I  am  aware  of  no  outcrops  nor  exposures,  whatever,  of  this  formation,  in 
the  district,  and  its  presence  here  is  only  inferred  from  the  facts  afforded  by  the 
exposures  in  the  adjacent  portion  of  Boone  county,  directly  to  the  westward, 
this  bare  mention  of  it  may  be  sufficient  in  this  report. 

Economical     Oeology. 

Building  Materials, — ^The  only  stone  quarry  of  any  extent  within  the  district, 
is  that  which  has  just  been  described  under  the  head  of  the  Cincinnati  group, 
a  little  distance  east  of  the  western  line  of  McHenry  county.  The  rock  here 
is  generally  too  thin  bedded  and  contains  too  much  chert,  to  serve  all  purposes 
as  a  building  stone,  but  nevertheless  answers  well  for  foundations  and  for  the 
rougher  kinds  of  masonry  generally.  In  the  other  localities  where  the  beds  of 
rock  appear,  they  have  been  worked  only  to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  lime  alone.  It  does  not  appear,  moreover,  from  the  nature  of 
of  the  rock  itself,  that  any  very  good  building  stone  will  ever  be  obtained  from 
the  most  of  these  outcrops.  In  many  parts  of  the  district,  the  erratic  boulders 
of  the  Drid  are  used  more  or  less  in  rough  masonry,  and  in  some  places  along 
the  Fox  river,  boulder  quarries,  so  to  speak,  are  worked  in  the  ridges  which 
have  been  mentioned  before,  as  being  largely  made  up  of  loose  masses  of  lime- 
stone rock. 

Good  clay  for  making  brick  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  although 
in  some  instances  the  same  difficulty  is  met  with  as  in  Cook  county — the  clay 
contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  lime  or  limestone  pebbles  to  make  a  good  arti- 
cle. The  prevailing  color  of  the  brick  made  in  this  district  is  red  or  reddish 
brown.  A  white  or  straw-colored  brick  is  made,  however,  at  Woodstock,  and 
at  SicHenry,  in  McHenry  county.  At  Woodstock  the  clay  from  which  the 
white  brick  is  made  is  obtained  under  a  peat  bed,  and  may  possibly  bo  a  sedi- 
mentary formation,  more  recent  than  the  Drift.  That  at  McHenry  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  belongs  to  the  Drift  proper.    The  same  clay  that  is  used  for 
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making  the  white  brick  at  Woodstock,  is  used  also  for  the  manufacture  of  drain 
tile,  and  is  said  to  answer  well. 

Lime  is  burned  from  the  limestone  boulders,  which  are  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  the  district,  and  has  also  been  manufactured  from  some  of  the  limestone 
outcrops,  but  no  very  extensive  manufacture  of  it  has  been  attempted  in  either 
of  the  two  counties.  Sand  and  gravel,  for  mortar  and  concrete,  are  generally 
sufficiently  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  district. 

Peat. — ^This  material  is  found,  in  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the 
district,  but  the  most  extensive  deposits  are  found  in  its  northern  half.  The 
different  bogs  or  sloughs  in  which  these  deposits  exist,  are  so  numerous  and  scat- 
tered that  it  is  difficult  to  give  more  than  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  area 
they  occupy.  Perhaps,  taken  altogether,  four  or  five  thousand  acres  would  be 
a  sufficiently  low  estimate.  Only  a  few  of  the  sloughs  have  been  at  all  exam- 
ined as  to  the  quality  and  depth  of  the  beds. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  sloughs  is  that  which  may  be  seen,  in  sections  7 
and  8,  township  46,  range  7,  a  little  north  and  northeast  of  Hebron  station  on 
the  Rockford  and  Kenosha  division  of  the  Northwestern  railway.  From  this 
point  it  extends,  with  some  interruptions,  several  miles  in  a  general  southwest 
direction  to  the  Nippersink,  and  probably  occupies  altogether  an  area  equal  to 
two  or  three  square  miles.  The  depth,  when  I  was  able  to  observe  it,  averaged 
from  six  to  ten  feet ;  the  peat  ranging  from  a  light,  fibrous  substance,  of  a  red- 
dish brown  color,  to  a  denser  dark  colored  material,  of  a  considerable  specific 
gravity,  when  dried. 

Most  of  the  other  sloughs  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  varying  from  one 
to  two  or  three  hundred  acres  in  extent.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Lake  county, 
the  low  and  marshy  tract  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  north  of  the  city 
of  Waukegan,  includes  in  its  area  a  large  proportion  of  peat  bog,  much  of  it 
of  considerable  depth.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  area  in  the  district,  now 
occupied  by  these  deposits  of  peat,  is  so  situated  as  to  be  capable  of  drainage, 
and  nearly  all  can  be  made  use  of  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  the  purpose  of 
pasturage,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  material  as  an  article  of  fuel,  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  have  used  it,  generally  in  its  favor.  It  has  been  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  brick  and  tile  works  of  E.  B.  Durfee,  Esq.,  at  Wood- 
stock, both  in  the  kilns  and  in  the  furnace  of  a  stationary  steam  engine,  and  in 
both  cases  is  reported  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
having  been  made  use  of  for  these  purposes  at  any  other  place  in  the  district, 
but  it  has  been  used,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  for  domestic  firing,  in  various 
parts,  and  is  generally  said  to  answer  well.  It  use,  however,  in  most  places,  has 
been  only  experimental  as  yet,  and  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  it  will 
come  into  general  use  as  a  fuel,  even  in  limited  districts.     In  some  portions  of 
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the  district,  this  material  has  been  used  to  a  slight  extent  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
when  composted  with  other  substances  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  season  before 
using,  it  has  been  found  beneficial  to  some  of  the  varieties  of  soil. 

None  of  the  more  useful  minerals  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  in  any  quan- 
tity, in  this  district,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  extensive  deposits  will  ever  be 
discovered.  The  soil,  however,  is  generally  productive,  and  the  lands  in  all 
parts  of  the  district  are  generally  readily  accessible  to  good  markets.  Timber 
is  generally  abundant,  and,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  several  railroads, 
scarcely  less  so  than  when  the  country  was  first  settled. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  must  here  express  my  indebtedness  to  various  citi- 
zens of  McHenry  and  Lake  counties,  and  especially  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Milner,  of 
Waukegan,  for  kind  assistance  and  information  voluntarily  afiforded  during  the 
prosecution  of  the  field  work  in  this  region. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

KENDALL  COUNTY. 

Kendall  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kane  county,  on  the  east  by  Will 
county,  on  the  south  by  Grundy  county,  and  on  the  west  by  LaSalle  and 
DeKalb  counties.  It  comprises  an  area  of  nine  townships,  or  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  square  miles,  of  which  about  one-sixth  is  wooded  and 
the  remainder  is  prairie.  It  is  watered  by  the  Fox  river,  which  traverses  the 
northern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  county,  and  by  several  smaller 
streams,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  AuSable  and  its  branches,  the  Blackberry, 
Big  Rock  and  Little  Rock  creeks.  The  water  supply  of  three  streams,  in  this 
county,  is  chiefly  derived  from  surface  drainage,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent 
oply,  from  springs,  therefore  the  smaller  ones  are  nearly  or  quite  dry  during 
seasons  of  drouth. 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  of  the  country  in  this  county,  is  that  of 
an  undulating  prairie,  with  the  timbered  portion  either  in  isolated  groves,  or 
skirting  the  principal  streams.  Sloughs,  or  flat  damp  meadows,  frequently 
occupy  the  hollows  between  the  high  rolling  prairies,  but  are  not  often  of  any 
considerable  extent.  It  is  in  thes9  sloughs  that  most  of  the  streams  which 
head  in  this  county  take  their  rise.  Along  the  Fox  river,  which  flows  in  a 
valley  one  hundred  feet  or  more  below  the  general  surface,  the  country  is  more 
broken.  The  alluvial  bottom  lands  along  this  river,  are  nowhere  of  any  very 
considerable  extent,  being  seldom  of  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width,  and,  for 
much  of  its  course  through  this  county,  the  Fox  runs  through  precipitous 
banks  coming  to  the  water's  edge,  without  even  a  narow  strip  of  bottom 
land. 

The  principal  varieties  of  timber  found  iji  this  county,  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  adjoining  counties.  On  the  uplands  we  find  the  woods  consisting  chiefly 
of  black,  white,  red,  and  burr  oak,  shell-bark  and  bitternut  hickory,  black 
walnut,  butternut,  white  and  slippery  elm,  white  ash,  iron  wood,  white  and 
sugar  maple,  and  on  the  lower  grounds,  in  addition  to  the  most  of  these,  we 
find  black  ash,  cotton  wood,  and  occasionally  a  sycamore.  The  red  cedar  is 
also  frequent  along  the  banks  of  Fox  river,  though  it  forms  no  large  portion 
of  the  timber.     The  undergrowth  is  pretty  constantly  of  hazel,  with  wild  plum, 
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crab-apple,  and  other  small  trees.  The  soil  of  the  timbered  tracts  is  generally 
light  colored,  sometimes  sandy,  or  gravelly  clay,  often  somewhat  darkened  in  color 
by  an  admixture  of  vegetable  matter.  On  the  prairies,  the  soil  is  mainly  a 
dark  colored  mould,  but  containing  in  some  places  a  proportion  of  sand  and 
clay,  especially  near  the  borders  of  the  streams  and  woods.  The  depth  of  this 
soil  varies  from  one  to  three  feet.  ^ 

The  deposits  of  the  Drift  epoch  in  this  county,  are  in  all  respects  a  continu- 
ation of  the  region  adjoining  on  the  north,  and  over  the  greater  portion  of  it, 
will  probably  average  very  nearly  the  same  thickness,  viz:  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet.  In  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  county,  there  are  dis- 
tricts where  these  deposits  are  comparatively  quite  thin,  but  over  by  far  the 
greater  part,  they  are  seldom  passed  through  by  even  the  deepest  wells.  Ex- 
cepting the  Fox  river,  and  the  AuSable,  none  of  the  streams  cut  down  to  the 
older  rocks  for  any  great  part  of  their  course,  although  they  sometimes  have 
cut  ravines  sixty  or  eighty  feet  belew  the  general  level  of  the  country.  The 
beds  of  this  age  consist  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  blue  and  yellow  clays  and  hard- 
pan,  with  occasional  seams  of  quick-sand  and  gravel,  and  frequent  boulders. 
In  two  places  in  this  county,  I  have  noticed  faint  glacial  striso  on  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  underlying  beds  of  the  older  rocks.  One  of  these  was  on  Big 
Rock  creek,  near  the  southern  half  of  section  1,  township  37,  range  6  east, 
where  the  top  of  the  uppermost  strata  of  an  exposure  of  Niagara  limestone 
was  worn  smooth  and  covered  with  faint  scratches,  running  in  the  direction 
south  60^  east.  The  other  locality,  was  in  about  the  center  of  section  9,  town- 
ship 35,  range  8,  where  a  ledge  of  limestone  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  appears  in 
the  bed  of  the  AuSable  creek.  At  this  point  the  direction  of  the  striao  was 
different,  being  about  southwest. 

Along  the  Fox  river,  the  materials  of  the  Drift  appear  to  have  undergone  a 
sifting,  and  reasserting  process,  by  the  action  of  the  river,  the  bluffs  frequently 
presenting  sections  of  roughly  stratified  sand,  coarse  gravel  and  boulders,  with 
sometimes  a  bed  containing  fossil  fresh  water  shells  of  existing  species.  A 
good  section  of  this  modified  Drift  material,  is  afforded  by  the  cutting  down  of 
the  bluff  for  the  grade  of  a  road  near  the  center  of  section  4,  township  36, 
range  6,  about  ten  and  a-half  miles  south  of  Piano,  where  also  a  bed  of  shell 
marl  is  to  be  seen,  intercalated  between  very  irregular  layers  of  sand,  gravel 
and  limestone  boulders. 

Of  the  older  geological  formations,  we  have  the  following  named  in  descend- 
ing order: 

1.  Coal  Measures. 

2.  Niagara  Group.  Buff,  drab,  and  brown  impure  limestones,  with  frequent 
nodules  of  chert.  Aggregate  thickness  in  this  county,  probably  between  fifty 
and  seventy  feet. 

—18 
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3.  Cincinnati  Group.     Gray  and  bluisli  limestoneB,  with  green  and  blae 
shales.     Total  thickness,  not  oyer  two  hundred  feet. 

4.  Galena  and  Trenton  Limestone.  *  Porous  yellowish  lime- 
stone, with  some  bluish  beds  near  the  base,  and  beds  of  passage 
into  the  next  formation  below.  Total  thickness  estimated  at 
about  two  hundred  feet. 

5.  St.  Peters  Sandstone.     Very  incoherent  white  sandstone, 
I  brought  up  by  anticlinals. 

» 

The  accompanying  reduced  section,  taken  along  the  Foz  river 
in  its  course  through  this  county,  shows  all  of  these  formations, 
except  the  first.  The  only  outcrops  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone, 
are  where  it  is  brought  up  by  anticlinals  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  river  in  this  county,  as  represented  in  the  section. 

The  coal  measures  probably  underlie  a  small  area  of  not  more 
than  three  or  four  square  miles  in  extent,  in  the  extreme  south- 
western   corner  of   the  county.     The  underlying    rocks   are 
nowhere  exposed  above  ground  in  this  vicinity,  but  the  exist- 
.  ence  here  of  deposits  of  this  age,  is  inferred  from  the  strike 
I  and  dip  of  the  exposures  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  LaSjalle 
fi::  and  Grundy,  and  not  from  any  evidence  afforded  within  the 
I  limits  of  this  county.     It  seems  highly  probable,  however,  from 
^  the  fragments  of  coal,  etc.,  found  in  this  Drifl,  that  at  one  time 
most  of  the  southern  portion  of  Kendall  county  was  overlaid  by 
deposits  of  this  age,  which  have  been  carried  off  by  erosion 
during  the  Drill  period,  and  it  is  possible  that  small  outliers 
may  still  exist,  under  the  heavy  bed  of  Drift  clay  and  gravel 
which  overlies  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  county.     The 
only  exposure  which  can  in  any  way  be  referred  to  this  period, 
is  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  16,  township  35,  range  8, 
very  near  the  section  line  between  sections  15  and  16,  where  we 
find  a  thin  bedded  bluish  sandstone,  overlying  the  gray  fossilif- 
erous  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  in  the  bed  of  the  Au- 
^  Sable  at  this  point.     The  sandstone  can  be  traced  for  only  a  few 
^  rods,  and  the  exposure  is  in  no  place  good,  it  being  generally 
V  almost  buried  in  mud  and  water.     In  making  an  excavation  on 
i  the  bank  of  the  creek  at  this  point,  Mr.  House,  the  owner  of  the 
land,  found  many  fragments  of  coal,  with  fire  clay,  and  fossil 
plants,  underlying  a  yellowish  rotten  limestone  reported  to  be 
.  fi)ur  feet  thick,  which  seemed  more  like  a  mass  of  loose  frag- 
S  ments  washed  together,  than  like  a  bed  of  rock  in  place.     About 
»^  a  mile  north  of  this  point,  the  rocks  of  the  Cincinnati  group 
again  appear,  no  intermediate  exposures  being  seen. 
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Niagara  Group, — ^This  formation,  judging  from  the  outcrops,  occupies  a  con- 
siderable area  in  the  northern  and  northeastern  portion  of  the  county.  From 
the  scarcity  of  outcrops,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  bound  this  area  with  exact- 
ness, the  junction  between  it  and  the  next,  being  only  seen  on  the  Fox  river  at 
Oswego.  Its  southern  border  may  be  approximately  represented  by  a  line 
entering  the  county  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  18,  township  37,  range 
6,  and  running  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of  east,,  to  the  Fox  river,  at  Oswego, 
then  bearing  gradually  more  and  more  to  the  southward,  until  it  leaves  the 
county  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  township  36,  range  8.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  this  border  line  of  the  formation,  is  inferred  from  widely  separated 
outcrops,  some  of  them  outside  of  the  limits  of  Kendall  county. 

At  Esq.  Shonts's  quarry,  on  Big  Kock  creek,  near  the  centre  of  the  southern 
half  of  section  1,  township  37,  range  6,  about  twelve  feet  of  the  regularly  bed- 
ded light  buff,  or  drab  limestone  of  this  group  is  exposed.  It  here  contains 
much  chert  in  irregular  seams  and  concretions,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  exposure,  the  upper  two  or  three  feet  being  almost  entirely  free  from  this 
substance.  Above  the  quarry,  at  the  milldam,this  rock  forms  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  in  ledges  rising  some  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  water,  and  may  still 
be  seen  above  water  for  about  thirty  rods  above  the  dam.  Farther  up  stream, 
the  rock  continues  under  the  bed  of  the  creek  to  beyond  the  county  line,  but  is 
not  again  exposed  in  the  bank  in  this  county.  Below  the  quarry,  it  appears  in 
the  bed  6f  the  creek  for  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  a  mile,  before  finally  dis- 
appearing entirely,  and  at  several  points  within  this  distance,  there  are  limit- 
ed exposures  in  the  banks.  In  none  of  these  exposures  is  there  any  noticeable 
dip  of  the  strata,  and  the  level  surface  of  the  upper  beds  in  the  quarry,  is  cov- 
ered with  the  glacial  striae,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  Fossils  are  not  abundant  in  any  of  these  localities,  but  Jlafysites 
catenularia,  Favosites  favotus^  Cdlymefve  Blumenhachii^  an  lUmnus^  and  a  few 
other  species  were  collected. 

Eastward  from  this  point,  no  prominent  exposures  or  ledges  of  rock  are  met 
with,  until  the  Fox  river  is  reached.  At  the  point  where  the  river  crosses  the 
Kendall  county  line,  just  below  the  village  of  Montgomery,  a  ledge  of  yellowish 
limestone  containing  much  chert,  appears  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  rising 
to  a  bight  of  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  water's  edge.  From  this  point 
down  stream  nearly  to  Oswego,  there  is  very  little  exposure,  the  rock  appearing 
only  below  high  water  mark,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Just  north  of  the 
village,  near  the  Houthern  line  of  section  8,  township  37,  range  8,  the  thin  bed- 
ded limestone  of  this  group  is  quarried  in  the  bottom  and  sides' of  a  small  ra- 
vine. The  lower  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  rook,  which  is  quarried  near  the  river 
bank,  is  mainly  of  a  light  buff  color,  with  some  portions  of  the  strata  approach- 
ing to  gray,  and  with  a  few  thin  seams  of  bluish  cherty  rock  very  nearly  resem- 
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bling  true  chert  in  appearance,  and  breaking  with  its  conchoidal  fracture. 
Farther  up  the  ravine,  we  find  above  this,  siz  or  seven  feet  of  a  rather  darker 
colored,  thin  bedded  limestone  exposed.  No  fossils  were  obtained  from  any  of 
the  beds  in  this  locality. 

Across  the  river  from  this  point,  there  is  a  rather  more  extensive  quarry  in 
apparently  the  same  bed  of  limestone,  which  is  worked,  both  for  building  stones 
and  for  material  for  the  manufacture  of  lime. 

In  the  village  of  Oswego,  in  a  perpendicular  face  of  rock  on  the  bank  of 
Waubansia  creek,  a  few  rods  below  the  bridge,  about  five  feet  of  the  low- 
ermost beds  of  the  Niagara  limestone  may  be  seen,  resting  directly  upon  the 
strata  of  the  Cincinnati  group.  The  rock  here  is  a  brownish,  ferruginous  lime- 
stone, and  contains  a  few  fossils,  chiefly  corals,  Stromatopora  concentrica,  and  a 
Zapkrentisj  being  most  abundant.  Thin  seams  of  chert  traverse  the  rock  here, 
as  in  the  other  localities.  The  dip  of  the  strata  here  is  to  the  eastward,  about 
three  or  four  degrees,  thus  bringing  to  view  a  greater  thickness  of  these  beds 
further  up  the  stream.  A  little  above  the  bridge,  near  the  lime  kiln,  and  still 
farther  up,  there  cannot  be  less  than  twenty  feet  in  exposed  vertical  thickness, 
of  the  Niagara  limestone,  in  the  sides  of  the  ravine. 

The  only  remaining  exposure  of  rDcks  of  Niagara  age  in  this  county,  is  on 
Waubansia  creek,  in  the  northern  part  of  section  16,  a  little  over  a  mile  from 
Oswego.  At  this  point,  the  rock  underlies  the  prairie  at  a  very  slight  depth, 
over  an  area,  probably,  of  several  acres,  and  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  cr$ek, 
and  in  the  artificial  excavations  of  the  quarries.  This  exposure  is  of  a  light 
buff  or  drab,  thin  bedded  limestone,  containing  some  shaly  layers.  It  also  con- 
tains, in  some  of  the  upper  layers,  many  small  nodules  of  iron  pyritos.  The 
whole  depth  of  the  excavations  in  the  rock  at  this  place,  was  not  more  than 
four  feet  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  for  this  reason  I  could  not  compare  this 
exposure  with  some  others  in  this  county,  as  satisfactorily  as  I  could  wish,  but 
I  consider  it  as  higher  in  the  formation  than  any  of  them,  probably  fifty  feet  or 
more  above  the  base. 

Fossils  were  neither  abundant  or  well  preserved  at  this  locality ;  a  few  frag- 
ments of  Trilobitcs  and  corals  only,  were  collected. 

Cincinnati  Group  — This  formation  occupies  a  considerable  area,  lying  south 
and  west  of  that  underlaid  by  the  Niagara  group,  equal,  perhaps,  in  extent  to 
one-third  of  the  whole  superficial  area  of  the  county.  Its  western  border  would , 
perhaps,  be  nearly  represented  by  a  line  running  from  north,  northwest  to 
south,  southeast,  and  crossing  the  Fox  river  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
35,  township  37,  range  6.  The  line  of  junction  between  it  and  the  formation 
next  below,  is  not  shown  anywhere  in  Kendall  county. 

The  upper  beds  of  this  formation  are  well  exposed  at  Oswego,  directly  under- 
luring  the  lowermost  strata  of  the  Niagara  group .    The  following  section  of  these 
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beds,  was  taken  on  Wanbansia  creek,  in  the  same  place  whicb  has  been  already 
noticed  as  a  locality  of  the  Niagara  lower  beds.  Commencing  at  the  base  of 
the  Niagara  limestone,  about  five  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank,  the  strata 
were  as  follows  : 

FEET. 

1.  Gray,  or  bluish  gray  limestone,  with  chert,  apparently  deetitute  of  fossil  remains 3 

2-  Gray  limestone 7 

3.  Soft  bluish  shale 1 

4.  Gray  limestone 2 

A  little  farther  down  the  creek,  the  gray  limestone,  (No.  4),  is  better  devel- 
oped, and  contains  many  fossils.  The  rock  is  a  hard,  sub-crystalline,  thin  bed- 
ded limestone,  with  even,  thin  shaly  layers,  and  is  considerably  quarried  at  this 
point,  as  a  material  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  masonry.  The  most  abundant 
fossils  in  this  locality  are,  Tentaculites  OswegoensiSj  Rynchonella  copax,  Orthis 
occidentalism  Orthis  hellarugosa^  Straphomena  altemata,  S.  ddtoidea^  CJuntetes 
petropolitana^  and  various  crinoidal  remains.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  the  village,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  bridge,  there  is  also  an  expo- 
sure of  about  twelve  feet  in  vertical  thickness,  of  thin  bedded,  grayish  lime- 
stone, containing,  at  this  point,  considerable  chert  in  lenticular  and  irregularly 
flattened  masses.  It  has  been  quarried  here  to  some  extent,  and  has  afforded 
some  very  fine  crinoids.  These  same  beds  of  grayish,  cherty  limestone,  con- 
tinued to  be  exposed  in  ledges  near  the  water's  edge,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
for  some  little  distance  below  the  bridge,  but  are  not  quarried  elsewhere. 

Below  Oswego,  along  the  Fox,  the  beds  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  with  occa- 
sional interruptions,  continue  to  appear  in  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  expo- 
sures are  of  shale,  with  thin  beds  of  limestone  more  or  less  abundant,  and  in 
many  places,  indeed,  the  limestone  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  outcrop,  the 
shale  only  appearing  as  partings  between  the  thin  beds  of  stone.  Tn  a  few 
places,  the  exposures  consist  entirely  of  bluish  shale,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
bed  of  Morgan  creek,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  section  27,  township  37,  range 
7.  The  beds  of  limestone  are  rarely  sufficiently  heavy  to  afford  a  good  mate- 
rial for  building,  and  are  therefore  worked  in  very  few  places.  The  thin  plates 
of  limestone  are  often  covered  with  the  more  abundant  fossils  of  this  formation, 
as,  Rhynch,  capax,  Orthis  occidentalism  Orth.  testudinariaj  Leptmna  sericea, 
Strophomena  altemata,  ChoiteteSy  etc.  At  Yorkville  and  Bristol,  these  thin 
beds  of  limestone  are  exposed  at  the  ordinary  stage  of  water,  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  contain  the  same  fossils  as  the  exposures  above. 

At  the  milldam,  on  Blackberry  creek,  in  the  village  of  Bristol,  about  ten 
feet  perpendicular  of  grayish,  crystalline  limestone,  with  some  hard,  bluish, 
shaly  rock,  is  exposed.  About  thirty  rods  above,  on  the  southern  bank,  is  a 
small  quarry,  in  which  about  four  feet  of  the  limestone  is  exposed.     The  beds 
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of  this  limestone  are  here  of  sufficient  thickness  to  afford  a  tolerable  material 
for  foundations  and  rough  walls.  Its  color  is  a  dark  grayish  blue,  on  weathered 
surfaces,  sometimes  appearing  buff  or  brown.  In  this  locality,  besides  the  spe- 
cies already  noticed  as  abundant  in  other  beds,  there  are  found  many  large 
OrlTiocerala,  and  a  great  abundance  of  Amhonychia,  together  with  numerous 
fragments  of  Trilobites,  Th/s  limestone,  with  some  intercalated  beds  of  bluish 
shale,  continues  to  appear  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  for  upwards  of  half  a  mile 
above  this  point,  before  it  finally  disappears  under  the  Drift. 

Below  Yorkville  and  Bristol,  I  observed  ledges  of  this  formation  continuing, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  for  nearly  three 
miles,  and  presenting  much  the  same  appearance  as  those  already  described,  as 
occurring  along  the  river  above  Yorkville,  but  with,  perhaps,  a  greater  predomi- 
nance of  shale,  as  compared  with  the  limestone.  Just  below  Yorkville,  the 
river  bank  shows  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  vertical  exposure  of  crumbling 
shale  and  rock,  and  an  equal  amount  may  be  observed  at  other  points  below. 
Some  of  the  thin  layers  of  rotten  limeston  at  this  exposure,  are  extraordinarily 
rich  in  certain  species  of  fossils^  chiefly  Trilobites,  Calj/mene  senariay  Asaphus, 
etc.  The  last  appearance  of  these  beds,  down  stream,  is  at  a  point  not  quite  three 
miles  below  Yorkville,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  36,  township  37, 
range  6. 

The  outcrops  of  this  formation  which  remain  to  be  described  in  this  county, 
are  on  the  AuSable  creek,  in  township  35,  range  8.  The  intermediate  prairie  is 
entirely  destitute  of  outcrops,  and,  except  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  Au- 
Sable and  Fox,  no  rock  in  place  has  been  reached  by  any  artificial  excavation. 
The  northernmost  of  the  outcrops  of  this  group  on  the  AuSable,  occurs  in  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  very  near  the  center  of  section  9,  and  is  only  visible  at  low 
water.  The  ledge,  which  is  of  very  limited  extent,  is  of  an  apparently  massive 
gray  crystalline  limestone,  containing  a  few  characteristic  fossils,  among  which 
I  noticed  RhynchoneUa  capax  and  one  or  two  other  brachiopods.  The  upper 
surface  is  smooth,  and  covered  with  faint  striso,  which  have  been  already  noticed 
in  the  remarks  on  the  Drift  of  this  county.  The  next  appearance  of  the  rocks 
of  this  age,  is  at  the  crossing  of  the  county  road,  on  the  center  of  the  western 
line  of  section  15.  Here  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  the  ford,  and  for  a  few  rods 
above  and  below,  is  composed  of  a  thinly-bedded,  highly  fossiliferous,  light 
gray  limestone,  the  beds  dipping  slightly  (8^  or  9°)  to  the  northeast.  The  fos- 
sils here  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  localities  described.  About  half  a  mile, 
in  a  direction  a  little  east  of  north,  from  this  place,  on  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  10,  limestone,  apparently  the  same  as  that  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the 
AuSable,  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  in  digging  a  well. 

In  the  bed  of  the  AuSable,  near  the  southern  line  of  section  15,  a  dark  col- 
ored shale,  or  shaly  limestone,  is  exposed,  which  affords  many  fossils.     A  little 
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farther  down  stream,  at  the  ford  and  below,  the  bed  of  the  creek  is  composed 
of  u  bluish-gray,  thin-bedded  limestone,  which  is  likewise  fossiliferons.  By  a 
boring  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Darst,  at  his  place,  near  the  center  of  the  west- 
ern line  of  section  22,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  creek,  the  following  section  was 
afforded : 

VEIT. 

1.  Surface  soil  and  clay .,,...  7 

2.  Hard,  bluish-gray  limestone — ^reported  by  Mr.  Durst  to  be  the  same  as  that  occurring 
at  the  crossing  of  the  AuSablc,  half  a  mile  west 17 

8.    Hard,  thin-bedded,  bluish  limestone,  with  shaly  partings,  said  to  contain,  in  its  upper 
portion,  about  two  inches  of  black,  coaly  matter,  probably  bituminous  shale 54 

I  have  not  positiyely  identified  the  lowest  beds  (No.  3)  of  this  section,  in  any 
of  the  snrfaoe  ontcroppings  along  the  creek,  although  they  probably  appear  at 
some  points  in  its  bed  farther  down  stream,  in  this  or  the  adjoining  county. 

Below  this  point,  the  rock  does  not  appear  continuously  in  the  bottom  and 
banks  of  the  stream,  but  is  covered  in  most  places  with  mud  and  gravel.  The 
nearest  points  where  it  appears  prominently  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  are  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  23  and  the  center  of  section  27.  In  both  of  these  '' 
places,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  stage  of  water  was  such  that  the  strata  were 
not  visible,  but,  from  pieces  thrown  'Out  upon  the  bank,  I  considered  the  rock 
in  this  place  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  localities  above  named.  Further 
down  stream,  at  the  crossing  of  the  old  stage  road  from  Joliet  to  Ottawa,  just 
west  of  the  center  of  section  34, 1  observed  ledges  of  thin -bedded  limestone 
appearing  in  the  bank,  to  the  hight  of  three  feet  or  more  above  the  water.  The 
upper  beds  are  light  gray,  inclining  to  a  buff  color,  while  some  of  the  lower 
layers  are  dark  gray  and  bluish.  At  the  county  line,  a  half  mile  further  south, 
rock  again  appears  in  the  bed  of  the  creek — a  highly  fossiliferous,  bituminous 
limestone,  dark  colored,  almost  black  on  freshly  fractured  surfaces.  The  gen- 
eral dip  of  the  strata,  in  all  these  localities,  is  toward  the  northeast,  although  it 
is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  everywhere  apparent. 

Trenton  Crroup, — ^This  formation,  consisting,  as  has  been  stated,  of  heavy- 
bedded,  yellowish  and  blue  limestone,  occupies  all  of  that  portion  of  the  county 
which  has  not  already  been  described  as  underlaid  by  the  more  recent  forma- 
tions, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  very  small  fraction  of  township  35,  range 
6,  in  the  southwestern  part,  which  may  be  underlaid  by  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
Its  outcrops  are  confined  to  the  banks  of  Fox  river,  and  a  small  area  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  in  township  35,  ranges  6  and  7. 

At  Post's  mills,  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Book  creek,  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  section  34,  township  37,  range  6,  a  quarry  has  been  opened  in  this  rock,  to 
a  depth  of  almost  five  feet.  It  is  here  a  light  buffer  yellowish,  porous  limestone, 
the  more  solid  portions  showing  a  grayish  hue  on  freshly  fractured  surfaces. 
The  beds  lie  apparently  level,  as  no  dip  in  any  direction  is  perceptible  at  this 
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point.  The  same  beds  appear  in  the  bed  of  Little  Rock  creek,  near  the 
quarry,  and  have  been  uncovered  at  one  time,  half  a  mile  further  up  the  stream ^ 
though  not  now  visible.  Fossils  were  rare  at  this  quarry,  and  when  found 
were  generally  ill  preserved.  A  few  fragmentary  Murchisonla  and  Pkuroto- 
maria^  only,  were  obtained. 

Above  this  place,  according  to  Mr.  Post,  this  limestone  may  be  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Fox,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Rob  Roy  creek,  in  the  southwestern 
quarter  of  section  35,  township  37,  raiige  6,  and  it  appears  in  a  ledge,  visible  at 
low  water,  in  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 34. 

About  half  a  mile  below  Post's  mills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  3,  township  36,  range  6,  there  is  another  quarry,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  a  small  knoll  which  rises  a  few  feet  above  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  bottom  land.  In  this  quarry  I  observed  the  beds  dipping  towards 
all  points  of  the  compass,  from  north  around  to  south  by  the  east,  and,  from 
appearances,  it  seems  probable  that  if  the  rock  was  exposed  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  knoll,  it  would  be  found  dipping  in  that  direction  also.  One  or  two  other 
similar  knolls,  or  slight  elevations,  occur  within  a  short  distance  from  this,  and 
in  one  of  them,  also,  the  rock  has  been  quarried  and  presents  similar  appear- 
ances. The  rock  is  the  same  as  that  worked  at  Post's  mills,  a  porous,  yellowish 
limestone,  full  of  traces  of  organisms,  but  affording  very  few  well  preserved 
fossils.  Those  collected  here  were  mostly  imperfect  casts  of  lUsenuSy  Pleurotoma- 
riay  Murchisoniaj  Svhvlites^  and  one  or  two  small  fragments  of  Zaphrentis  and 
jReceptacvIites. 

Nearly  half  a  mile  farther  down  stream,  at  Black  Hawk's  Cave,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  section  4,  ihe  river  cuts  through  a  ledge  of  this  limestone,  of  which 
about  16  feet  in  thickness  is  here  exposed.  Black  Hawk's  Cave  is  a  name  giv- 
en to  a  natural^revice  or  a  small  cave  in  the  rook,  which  formerly  extended 
back  into  the  ledge  for  some  little  distance,  but  which,  with  several  other  sim- 
ilar cavities  in  this  ledge,  has  now  been  almost  or  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
quarrying  of  the  stone  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  river  at  this 
point.  At  the  northern  edge  of  the  exposure,  the  strata  dip  down  at  an  angle 
of  five  or  six  degrees.  At  the  other  side,  on  the  contrary,  the  beds  break  off 
abruptly.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  outcrops  continue  a  few  rods 
further  down  stream  before  disappearing  entirely.  The  next  appearance  of  the 
rock  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  eastern  part  of  section  8,  where  it 
is  quarried  for  building  purposes.  It  is  here,  as  in  the  other  localites,  a  light 
yellowish,  porous  limestone,  crumbling  in  some  of  the  uppermost  layers,  but 
becoming  more  solid  and  better,  as  a  building  material,  the  deeper  it  is  worked* 
It  contains  numerous  nodules  of  chert,  and  caste  of  fossils,  seldom,  however, 
sufficiently  perfect  to  be  at  once  recognizable  as  to  species. 
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Below  this  place  for  some  distance  the  strata  of  this  age  are  met  with  and 
are  doubtless  tilted  np  by  a  small  anticlinal,  the  crest  of  which  has  most  probably 
been  eroded  away.  The  evidence  of  this  fold  is  in  the  existence  of  an  exposure 
of  the  underlying  St.  Peters  sandstone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  section  seventeen,  and  above  the  next  exposure  of  the 
Trenton  group,  and  not  by  any  decided  dip  of  the  strata  in  any  direction. 

One  mile  above  Milford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  Brodie's  quarry, 
where  a  thickness  of  over  twelve  feet  of  the  rock  is  exposed,  a  bluish-gray  porous 
limestone,  the  lowermost  beds  the  darkest  in  shade  of  color.  This  exposure  is 
on  the  northeastern  slope  of  still  another  anticlinal  than  that  one  before  men- 
tioned, the  strata  having  an  inclination  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  degrees 
in  the  direction  north  60^  east.  This  is  further  proved  by  exposures  of  St. 
Peters  sandstone  along  the  river  bluffs  immediately  below  this  point.  Imme- 
diately above,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  limestone  may  be  seen  for  a  short 
distance,  the  beds  becoming  less  inclined  and  finally  appearing  nearly  horizontah 
Still  farther  down  the  river,  below  this  fold,  nearly  on  the  north  line  of  section 
thirty,  and  between  one-fourth  and  one-half  a  mile  above  Milford,  on  the  right 
hand  bank,  I  observed  the  following  section : 

rXKT.    IK. 

1.  Coarse  i>orou8  jellowlsh  limestone 8     6 

2.  Hard  sUicioas  rock,  resembling  quartzite  0    6 

8.  Light  gray  or  drab  argillaceous  shales,  with  thin  layers  of  rock,  same  as  No.  2  2    6 

4.  Light  colored  shaly  bed 2  to  4 

5.  Impure  yellowish  limestone 8   "  6 

The  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  this  exposure  is  very  irregular,  and  their 
order  is  somewhat  changed,  even  within  a  distance  of  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
point  where  this  section  was  taken.  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  consider  these 
beds,  as  very  near  the  base  of  the  Trenton,  close  to  the  junction  with  the  St. 
Peters  sandstone,  and  possibly  indicating  something  like  beds  of  pas^sage 
between  the  two  formations. 

The  remaining  outcrops  of  this  group  in  this  county,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
southed  n  part  of  township  35,  ranges  7  and  6.  The  westernmostof  these  occurs 
on  the  land  of  Mr.  J.  Bushnell,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  36,  town- 
ship 35,  range  6,  a  little  over  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Lisbon.  The 
rock  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet  at  two  points,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart.  The  most  southern  of  these  exposures,  is  of  a  soft,  brown,  porous, 
decomposing  limestone;  in  the  other,  the  rock  is  harder,  and  contains  consider- 
able chert.  A  fragment  of  a  Receptacvlites^  and  one  or  two  other  indistinct 
casts  of  fossils  only,  were  collected  here.  The  next  nearest  exposure  is  at 
Morris's  stone  quarry,  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  thirty,  township  35, 
range  7,  where  the  rock  appears  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  one  of  the 
—19 
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higher  undulations  of  the  prairie,  and  has  been  qnarried  for  building  purposes 
to  the  depth  of  about  six  feet.  It  is  an  unevenly  bedded,  porous,  yellowish  or 
buff  limestone,  very  similar  to  that  described  on  the  Fox  river  at  Post's  mills, 
and  like  that,  contains  very  few  good  fossils.  The  strata  here  appeared  to  be 
nearly  or  quite  horizontal. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Lisbon  village,  in  the  northeast  i 

quarter  of  section  29,  the  same  beds  have  been  again  quarried,  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  S.  Peterson.     About  half  a  mile  south  of  this  quarry,  on  the  banks  of  a  - 

small  run,  I  noticed  many  freshly  quarried  fragments,  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  its  bed,  but  the  strata  in  place  were  not  visible  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
The  stone  was  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  already  described,  but  was  alto- 
gether richer  in  organic  remains,  containing  very  many  epecimens  of  ReceptacU' 
UteSj  Zaphrentisj  Orthis  testudinaria^  and  various  other  fossils.  Still  farther 
down  the  course  of  the  same  run,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  thirty-two, 
just  below  the  crossing  of  the  county  road,  I  saw  low  ledges  of  thin  bedded 
yellow  or  buff  limestone,  extending  for  a  few  rods  in  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

East  of  these  localities,  no  beds  of  rock  appear  above  the  surface  of  the 
prairie,  for  between  two  and  three  miles,  though  it  is  evidently  not  buried  very 
deeply.     The  nearest  exposure  in  this  direction  north  of  the  county  line,  is 

nearly  in  the  center  of  the  northern  part  of  section  thirty-five,  on  the  land  of  i 

Mr.  Lewis  Sherrill,  who  has  opened  a  quarry  for  building  stone  at  this  point 
The  rock  in  the  same  as  at  the  localities  farther  west.  Though  not  perceptible 
to  the  eye,  the  rocks  here  have  a  slight  dip  to  the  eastward,  not  more,  probably, 
than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  a  mile.  The  most  eastern  point  where  the  rock 
appears  at  the  surface,  is  half  a  mile  east  of  Mr.  SherrilFs,  in  a  small  ravine  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  thirty-five,  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion twenty-six.     Still  farther  east,  it  has  only  been  struck  in  wells. 

St  Peters  Sandstone. — From  observations  made  in  the  adjoining  parts  of 
LaSalle  county,  it  seems  probable  that  a  small  area  in  the  western  part  of  town- 
ship 35,  range  6,  is  underlaid  by  this  formation. .  The  tract  thus  underlaid  is 
of  very  inconsiderable  extent,  at  most,  probably  not  more  than  one  or  two 
square  miles,  and  includes  portions  of  sections  eighteen,  nineteen  and  thirty,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  township.  The  only  exposures  of  this  sandstone  in 
the  county,  are  those  which  have  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  remarks 
on  the  Trenton  group,  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  occurring  along  the  Fox  river 
In  the  center  of  the  southern  part  of  section  19,  township  36,  range  6,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  the  principal  one  of  these  exposures  occurs,  the  sand- 
stone being  brought  up  by  an  anticlinal,  forming  the  base  of  the  arch,  and  is 
exposed  in  excavations  in  the  side  of  the  bluff  for  thirty  feet  or  more  above 
the  water.  It  is  here  as  elsewhere  in  this  part  of  the  State,  a  soft  incoherent 
mass  of  white  sand,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  sandstone,  so  soft,  indeed,  as 
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to  be  easily  excavated  at  some  points  with  a  common  spade.  Another  exposure 
of  the  same  material  in  a  similar  situation,  was  observed  higher  up  stream,  on 
the  eastern  bank  in  the  southern  part  of  section  seventeen. 

Economical     Geology. 

Building  Stone. — From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  Kendall  county  is  well  supplied  with  building  stone,  although  the 
finer  qualities,  suitable  for  cut  stone  and  ornamental  work,  are  generally  want- 
ing. The  proximity,  however,  of  the  excellent  quarries  at  Batavia  and  Jolict, 
will  make  up  for  this  deficiency.  The  limestones  of  the  Niagara  group,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  afibrd  a  good  material  for  rough  walls,  founda- 
tions, etc.,  and  have  been  used  to  some  extent  for  general  building  purposes, 
though  the  beds  are  not  always  of  sufficient  thickness  to  supply  the  better 
qualities.  At  Mr.  Shontz's  quarry,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county,  blocks 
of  considerable  size  are  sometimes  obtained,  but  in  many  instances  contain  so 
much  chert  as  to  seriously  impair  their  quality.  The  limestone  beds  of  the 
Cincinnati  group,  which  have  been  quarried  to  some  extent  along  the  Fox  river, 
at  Oswego  and  Bristol,  and  also  on  the  AuSable,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county,  are  found,  whenever  sufficiently  resistant  to  atmospheric  influences,  to 
afford  a  fine  material  for  foundation  walls,  and  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  masonry 
generally.  The  heavier  bedded  limestone  of  the  Trenton  group,  affords  a  still 
better  material  for  the  same  uses,  and  has  also  been  employed  for  general  build- 
ing purposes,  and  found  to  answer  well.  It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  des- 
criptions of  quarries  and  outcrops  of  rock  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  they 
are  so  distributed  as  to  be  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 

OtTier  Building  Materials, — Limestone,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fair 
article  of  quick  lime,  is  found  in  both  the  Niagara  and  Trenton  groups  in  this 
county.  At  Oswego,  lime  is  made  from  rock  of  the  former  age,  which  appears 
here  to  be  somewhat  magnesian,  and  affords  a  strong,  but  not  perfectly  white, 
lime.  The  limestones  of  the  Trenton  group  are'  barned  at  Posts's  mills,  and  a 
little  above  Milford,  on  the  Fox  river,  and  also  near  Lisbon,  and  at  each  of 
these  places,  is  said  to  afford  a  good  article  of  lime.  Another  source  of  this 
material  which  has  been  made  use  of  to  a  limited  extent,  is  found  in  the  collec- 
tions of  limestone  boulders,  frequently  met  with  in  the  deposits  of  modified 
Drift  along  the  Fox  river. 

Sand,  for  building  purposes,  is  abundant  throughout  the  county,  and  the  sub- 
soils and  Drift  afford  good  clay  for  making  the  ordinary  red  brick,  which  are 
manufactured  in  quantities  to  meet  the  local  demands,  at  various  places  in  the 
county.  In  this  connection,  I  may  also  mention  the  white  sand  of  the  St.  Pe- 
ters sandstone,  occurring  along  the  lower  course  of  Fox  river,  in  this  county. 
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which,  when  free  from  mineral  salts,  by  which  it  is  sometimes  deteriorated, 
affords  one  of  the  very  best  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Sulphur  Springs. — Springs  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  occur  in  sev- 
eral places  in  township  35,  range  8,  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  county* 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  of  these  springs,  occurs  on  the  land  of  Mr. 

L.  House,  a  little  southwest  of  the  center  of  section  15.     It  is  a  clear,  constan-  \ 

spring,  and  gives  off  an  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  perceptible  at 
several  yards  distance,  although  the  sulphurous  taste  to  the  water  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  render  it  disagreeable  to  most  persons ;  indeed,  the  reverse  is 
very  often  the  case.  It  is  much  favored  by  picnic  parties,  and  from  various  ' 
relics  which  have  been  found  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  a  watering  place  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  An- 
other similar  spring,  of  less  value,  occurs  close  to  Mr.  House's  residence,  between 
a  quarter  and  a  half  a  mile  farther  west,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  creek,  and 
still  others,  in  the  southern  part  of  section  23,  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
section  16,  in  the  same  township.  The  formation  in  which  these  springs  ap- 
pear to  have  their  source,  is  the  Cincinnati  G-roup. 

Peat, — Small  deposits  of  peat  have  been  found  in  the  prairie  sloughs  in  va- 
rious parts  of  this  county,  and  also  at  one  or  two  points  along  the  Fox  river, 
but,  with  only  one  exception,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  have  not  been  tested 
as  to  iheir  extent  or  value  as  fuel.  On  the  western  bank  of  Fox  river,  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  4,  township  36,  range  6,  there  is  a  bed  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  occupies  an  area  of  probably  seventy  or  one  hundred  acres,  or 
even  more,  which  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  neighborhood  as  fuel, 
and  is  reported  to  have  made  a  good  fire.  This  bed  will,  I  think,  average  six 
feet  or  more  in  depth,  over  the  whole  area  which  it  occupies,  and  is  probably 
the  most  extensive  deposit  of  the  kind  in  the  county. 

From  the  small  fragments  of  stone  coal,  which  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
Drift  and  surface  deposits  in  this  county,  some  persons  have  been  led  to  sup- 
pose that  coal  beds  might  be  found  under  the  surface.  In  regard  to  this,  it 
can  only  be  said,  that  there  is  no  probability  of  the  existence  of  any  such  beds 
under  any  part  of  the  county,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  very  small  area  in  the  ex- 
treme southwestern  corner.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  as  has  been  stated  before, 
that  small  outliers  of  the  Coal  Measure  strata  may  yet  exist,  under  the  Quater- 
nary -deposits  in  this  region,  and  these  might  also  be  productive,  but  as  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge  of  their  existence,  the  chances  are  too  hazardous  to  war- 
rant any  expenditure  of  labor  or  capital  in  their  search. 


CHAPTER    X. 

MOBGAN   COUNTY. 

■ 

Morgan  county  is  bonnded,  on  the  north,  by  Cass  connty;  on  the  east,  by 
Sangamon  county ;  on  the  south,  by  Macoupin  and  Greene  counties ;  and  on 
the  west,  by  Scott  county  and  the  Illinois  riyer.  It  comprises  about  fifteen 
and  two-thirds  townships,  or  about  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  square  miles, 
of  which  nearly  or  quite  one-half,  is  well  wooded,  and  the  remainder  is  prairie. 
Besides  the  Illinois  river,  which  forms  a  portion  of  its  western  border,  this 
county  is  watered  by  several  lesser  streams,  among  which,  the  Indian,  Mauvais- 
terre,  Sandy,  and  Apple  creeks,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  important. 
Nearly  all  of  these  streams  head  in  this  county,  alid  attain  considerable  dimen- 
sions before  passing  beyond  its  limits. 

The  country,  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  streams,  is,  in  most 
parts,  a  gently  undulating  prairie,  with  a  rich,  dark  colored  surface  soil,  similar 
in  all  respects  to  that  in  the  adjoining  regions,  and  differing  but  little  from 
the  general  character  of  all  the  prairie  soils  in  this  portion  of  the  State.     On 
the  broken  land  along  the  streams,  the  soil  is  scenerally  lighter  colored  and 
clayey,  and  generally  bears  a  heavy  growth  of  black,  white  and  red  oak,  with 
some  laurel  oak^  pin  oak,  bitternut  and  shell-bark  hickory,  black  walnut  and 
butternut,  white  and  slippery  elm,  iron  wood,  sassafras,  hackberry,  red  bud, 
soft  and  sugar  maple,  linden,  and  hasel.     On  the  narrow  strip  of  level  bottom 
land  which  borders  many  of  the  streams,  we  find,  in  addition  to  many  of  the 
above  species,  swamp  white  oak,  chinquapin  oak,  sycamore,  paw-paw,  and  Cot- 
tonwood.   In  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  county,  the  Illinois  river  is 
bordered  by  an  extensive  tract  of  bottom  land,  ranging  from  four  to  six  miles 
in  width  at  different  points.     In  this  bottom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tracts 
of  low  sand  ridge,  covered  with  stunted  blackjack,  the  soil  is  a  rich  arenaceous 
loam,  which,  whenever  sufficiently  elevated,  is  one  of  the  best  soils  in  the 
county.     A  considerable  portion  of  this  bottom,  however,  is  flooded  by  the 
Illinois  river,  and  certain  tracts  are  so  little  elevated  as  to  form  permanent 
shallow  lakes  or  sloughs.     Along  the  edges  of  the  bluffs,  at  their  immediate 
base,  there  is  generally  a  sandy  slope,  similar  in  soil  and  timber  to  the  sand- 
ridges  in  the  bottom,  the  material  of  which  is  derived  from  the  marly  sand  of 

« 

the  Loess,  of  which  the  hlnSb  are  mainly  composed. 
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The  Loess,  the  moat  recent  of  the  geological  formations  aflbcr  the  Alluvium, 
occurs  in  this  county  only  along  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  in  which  it  attains  a 
thickness  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet.  Back  from  the  bluffs,  it  rapidly  thins 
out,  and  is  seldom  seen  extending  more  than  a  mile  or  two  up  the  side  ravines, 
and,  indeed,  it  frequently  disappears  entirely  within  a  much  less  distance. 
The  material  is  generally  an  ash  or  buff  colored,  marly  sand,  containing  fossil 
fresh  water  shells  of  existing  species,  here  as  elsewhere,  forming  high,  conical 
bluffs,  which  constitute  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  landscape.  80  resistant  is  this 
material  to  atmospheric  influences,  that  many  of  the  bluffs  are  crowned  by  steep, 
mural  escarpments  of  compacted  sand,  which  preserve  their  shape  from  year  to 
year,  in  spite  of  the  wearing  action  of  the  frosts  and  showers. 

The  deposits  of  the  Drift  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  county, 
their  thickness  ranging  all  the  way  from  twenty  to  eighty,  or  one  hundred  feet, 
and  at  Jacksonville,  its  thickness  amounts  to  even  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
feet.  The  material  of  this  formation  is  generally  a  blue  or  yellow  clay,  with 
occasional  seams  or  strata,  of  quicksand  or  gravel.  Good  sections  of  this  for- 
mation are,  however,  rarely  met  with,  both  on  account  of  the  infrequency  of 
shafts  or  wells  of  sufficient  depth,  and  of  the  frequent  lack  of  reliable  informa* 
tion  in  regard  to  those  wells  which  have  been  sunk.  In  general,  however,  the 
brown  clays  are  uppermost,  and  are  underlaid  by  bluish  clays  and  hard-pan. 
A  little  distance  north  of  Prentice  Station,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and 
Chicago  railroad,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  a  shaft  passed 
through  eighty-five  feet  of  the  beds  of  the  Drift,  and  the  following  section  was 
reported  : 

FEET. 

1.  Surface  soil,  and  brown  and  yellow  clays 26 

2.  Bluish  hard-pan 50 

3.  Sandy  clay,  containing  a  log  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter 10 

Logs  and  drift-wood  are  reported  to  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  clays' 
etc.,  of  the  Drift  in  this  county,  but  seldom  as  deep  as  in  this  instance,  at  the 
very  base  of  the  formation. 

Boulders  are  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  but  in  this  region  are  sel- 
dom of  such  very  large  size  as  farther  north.  Many  of  the  transported  boul- 
ders show  polished  and  striated  surfaces  on  two  or  more  sides,  but  no  such  sur- 
faces were  observed  in  any  of  the  exposures  of  rock  in  situ. 

The  older  geological  formations  which  appear  in  the  surface  exposures  of 
this  county,  are  the  Coal  Measures^  and  the  St.  Louis  limestone.  Of  the  for- 
mer, there  is  between  the  uppermost  and  lowest  exposures  a  considerable 
aggregate  thickness,  it  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  how  much,  but  probably  sev- 
eral hundred  feet,  including  the  horizon  of  at  least  three  or  four  workable  coal 
seams.  Of  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  only  a  limited  thickness  of  the  upper  beds 
is  exposed. 
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Coal  Measures. — ^This  formation  UDderlies  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the 
county,  the  only  portion  in  which  it  is  not  the  uppermost  rock,  being  a  com- 
paratively limited  area  along  the  Illinois  bottoms  and  bluffs.  We  find  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  details  of  this  formation  in  this 
county,  on  account  of  the  wide  separation  and  varying  character  of  the  differ- 
ent outcrops.  The  aggregate  thickness,  however,  may,  I  think,  be  safely  set 
down  as  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet,  and  probably  still  more.  Within  this 
thickness  there  are  at  least  three,  and  most  probably  four,  beds  of  coal  of  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  be  profitably  worked. 

The  only  surface  outcrops  of  No.  1,  of  the  Illinois  river  section,  are  along 
the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  near  the  northern  line  of  the  county,  in  sections  2, 3  and 
4,  township  16,  range  12  west  of  the  3d  principal  meridian,  where  it  has 
been  worked  to  a  slight  extent,  by  drifts  driven  horizontally  into  the  hillside, 
and  it  has,  besides,  been  worked  at  least  at  one  point  by  stripping  along  the 
outcrop. 

The  following  section,  which  is  made  up,  in  part,  from  natural  exposures  in 
the  northeastern  quarter  of  section  3,  and  in  part  from  information  derived 
from  the  parties  who  had  worked  the  coal,  will  serve  to  furnish  an  idea  of  the 
order  and  thicknesses  of  the  beds  at  this  point : 

FSET.  nr. 

1.  Clay  shale,  containing  a  few  indeterminate,  apparently  vegetable,  impressions,  and 
passing  downwards  into  the  underlying  bed 1     5 

2.  Arenaceous  shale,  containing  no  fossils  except,  perhaps,  a  few  crinoidal  stems  ...  3 

8.     Brownish  sandstone,  containing  a  few  indistinct  vegetable  impressions 20 

4.     Black  slate 2 

6.     Drab,  argillaceous  shale  (exposed) 6 

6.  "  "  "      (reported) 2 

7.  Coal 2     6 

8.  Fire  clay,  penetrated  only  a  few  inches. 

The  sandstone  No.  3,  of  tjiis  section,  has  been  worked  to  some  extent  as  a 
building  stone,  and  is  exposed  in  several  places  along  the  river  bluffs  in  this 
vicinity.  The  other  beds  are  only  to  be  seen  at  one  or  two  points,  and  the  out- 
crop of  the  coal  vein  itself  is  everywhere  covered  up  by  soil  and  debris  from 
the  beds  above. 

In  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  4,  township  16,  range  11,  it  is  reported 
that  a  coal  bed  occurs  a  few  feet  belcw  the  bed  of  Indian  creek,  which  has  been 
worked  by  stripping,  during  seasons  of  very  low  water.  A  little  distance  below 
the  point  where  the  coal  was  said  to  occur,  I  observed  masses  of  nodular,  argil- 
laceous limestone,  which  I  judged  to  have  been  derived  from  the  under-clay  of 
the  coal.  Still  farther  up  the  creek,  in  the  northeast  part  of  section  15, 1  ob- 
served an  outcrop  of  a  reddish,  concretionary  sandstone,  which  may  perhaps  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  sandstone  No.  3,  in  the  above  section. 
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MoPherson's  coal  bank  is  situated  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  33, 
township  16,  range  12.  The  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coal  ^*n  the  shaft,  is  about  twenty-six  feet.  After  passing  through 
iGifieen  feet  of  soil  and  drift  clay,  a^out  eight  feet  of  dark  colored  shale  and 
black  slate,  containing  many  heavy  ironstone  concretions  are  met  with,  and 
still  under  this,  the  coal — at  this  point  only  twenty  inches  in  thickness.  The 
fragments  of  black  slate,  which  had  been  thrown  ont  of  the  shaft,  contained  a 
few  fossils,  among  which  I  recognised  only  Discina  nitida,  the  others  being 
mostly  unrecognizable. 

A  bed  of  coal,  which  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  localities  already' 
mentioned,  is  reported  to  occur  in  about  the  center  of  the  western  part  of  section 
20,  township  16,  range  12,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Harris.  The  coal  is  said  to  occur 
at  a  depth  of  about  twelve  feet  below  the  bed  of  Coon  run,  where  it  has  been 
struck  by  excavations,  although  it  was  found  impossible  to  work  it  on  account 
of  the  water.  The  bed  of  the  creek,  a  short  distance  above  this  point,  b  com' 
posed  of  rather  irregularly  bedded,  light-gray  limestone ;  the  beds,  as  far  as  I 
was  able  to  observe  them  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  lying  horiKontal,  or  very  nearly 
80.  Below,  along  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  stream,  in  the  eastern  part  of  sec- 
tion 19,  there  appears  a  light  colored,  shaly  limestone  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  about  two  hundred  yards  still  farther  down  stream,  but  higher  in  actual 
position,  heavy  beds  of  a  soft,  massive,  ferruginous  sandstone  appear  in  the  sides 
of  the  ravine.  I  am,  however,  inclined  at  present  to  think  that  these  b«ds  may 
possibly  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  Louis  Group,  and  not  to  the  Coal 
Measures,  though  the  lack  of  fossils  and  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  expo- 
sures, make  this  a  rather  difficult  question  to  decide  with  certainty. 

The  coal  No.  2,  of  the  Illinois  river  section,  is  worked  in  this  county,  at  one 
of  its  typical  localities,  and  probably  at  several  other  points  also.  At  Neely- 
ville,  on  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railroad,  near  the  western  border  of 
the  county,  this  seam  of  coal  immediately  underlies  the  Drift,  at  a  depth  below 
the  surface,  at  the  principal  diggings,  of  from  ten  to  iGifteen  feet.  A  shaft  sunk 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  however,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  railroad,  passed 
through  eighty-five  feet  of  the  brown  and  blue  clays  of  the  Drift,  before  reach- 
ing  the  coal.  The  seam  varies  from  four  feet  two  inches  to  four  and  one>half 
feet  in  thickness,  of  which,  however,  only  about  three  and  one-half  feet  is  avail- 
able— from  eight  inches  to  one  foot  of  the  coal  being  required  to  be  left  to 
support  the  roof. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  village,  a  shaly  sandstone,  varying  in  color  from 
light  reddish  to  gray,  is  exposed  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  ditches  along 
the  railroad,  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  or  more.  The  whole  thick- 
ness exposed  is  not  over  eight  feet,  and  the  beds  appear  to  be  very  nearly  hori- 
Eontal.     From  the  locality  and  appearance  of  this  sandstone  or  sandy  shale,  I 
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am  iDclined  to  coDsider  it  above  the  coal  in  stratigraphical  position.  If  other- 
wise, its  presence  here  must  be  due  to  a  fault,  of  which  we  have  no  other 
evidence. 

Other  localities,  of  probably  this  same  vein  of  coal,  are  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  section  34,  township  16,  range  12,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  sections 
21  and  22  of  the  same  township.  The  former  of  these  localities  is  on  the  land 
formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Kobert  McPherson,  and  the  coal  is  said  to  have  been 
worked  by  drifting  into  the  side  of  a  small  ravine.  The  bed  was  reported  to  be 
about  four  feet  in  thickness.  No  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  overlying 
beds  could  be  obtained.  This  coal  bank  is  distant  about  half  or  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  McPherson's  shaft,  already  noticed  as  a  locality  of  the  lowest 
seam,  No.  1,  of  the  Illinois  river  section.  Its  level  is  probably  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  above  the  coal  seam  opened  by  the  shaft.  In  the  southeastern  quarter 
of  the  same  section,  I  observed  exposures  of  arenaceous  shales  and  shaly  sand- 
stone, which  I  judged  to  be  the  overlying  beds  of  this  coal,  and  at  one  or  two 
points  the  exposures  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  vertical  thickness. 

In  the  southern  part  of  section  22,  the  workings  were  scattered  along  the 
bank  of  Coon  run,  for  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  coal  was  worked 
by  horizontal  drifts,  in  the  side  of  the  bluff",  all  of  which  have  been  long  dis- 
used, and  few  particulars  as  to  the  vein  itself,  or  its  surroundings,  could  be  ob- 
tained. It  was  reported  to  be  three  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  A  short  dis- 
tance below  the  coal  diggings,  limestone  is  reported  to  occur  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  but  this  was  not  visible  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  It  is  possible  that 
the  coal  in  this  locality  may  be  No.  1,  although  from  the  position  of  the  dig- 
gings, I  had  thought  it  more  probably  No.  2. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  section  18,  township  15,  range  11,  at  the  point 
where  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railroad  crosses  the  Jdauvais-terre, 
there  is  an  exposure  on  the  side  of  the  bluff,  and  in  the  railroad  cutting,  of 
thirty  feet  or  more  of  shaly  sandstone  and  arenaceous  shales.  The  shaly  beds 
may  be  traced  along  the  stream  for  a  distance  of  between  a  quarter  and  a  half 
a  mile  from  the  bridge,  where  they  finally  disappear,  and  above  this  point  along 
the  stream,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  there 
are  no  prominent  exposures  of  any  of  the  beds  of  the  older  formations. 

On  Willow  Branch,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  19,  township  15, 
range  11, 1  observed  the  following  section,  in  a  small  quarry  near  the  road- 
crossing  : 

FEET. 

1.  Shale,  slightly  argillaceous  at  top,  and  passing  downwards  into  a  shaly  sandstone, 
containing  concretions  with  indistinct  vegetable  impressions 6 

2.  Massive,  brownish-white  sandstone,  containing  a  few  imperfectly  preserved  impres- 

sions of  plants 12 

3.  Clay  shale,  only  exposed  at  one  or  two  points  in  the  lower  bed  of  the  quarry.  •  •  6  or  7  inches. 

—20 
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No.  2  of  this  section  is  the  bed  which  is  here  worked  as  a  bailding  stone.  It 
is  extremely  soft  and  easily  worked  when  first  taken  out,  but  is  said  to  harden 
on  expo^ure  to  the  weather.  It  is  considerably  used  for  general  building  pur- 
poses in  the  vicinity.  Below  the  quarry,  exposures  of  shaly  sandstone  and 
arenaceous  shales  occur  along  the  banks  of  the  creek,  wherever  it  touches  the 
bluffs  which  edge  the  narrow  bottom,  as  far  as  the  county  line,  a  distance  of 
about  one  mile,  and  probably  continue  to  appear  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
branch  in  Scott  county.  AboTe  the  quarry,  there  are  no  prominent  outcrops, 
although  the  same  beds  undoubtedly  occur  in  the  hill  sides.  At  one  point  only, 
in  a  ravine  running  down  to  the  creek,  in  the  northeast  part  of  section  29, 1 
observed  indications  of  the  sandstone  in  the  material  thrown  out  of  an  artificial 
excavation. 

Passing  southward  from  this  point,  along  the  western  side  of  the  county,  the 
next  exposure  of  the  Coal  Measures  is  on  the  south  side  of  Sandy  creek,  in  the 
western  part  of  section  16,  township  14,  range  11,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  S.  Can- 
non. The  outcrop  is  only  of  limited  extent,  and  consists  of  light  colored, 
rather  argillaceous  shale,  overlaid  by  sandstone.  The  vertical  thicknei's  of  the 
shale  is  altogether,  perhaps,  four  feet.  The  sandstone  was  only  seen  in  tumb- 
ling masses,  with,  at  one  point,  a  glimpse  of  the  rock  in  place.  No  fossils  were 
collected  in  this  locality. 

Proceeding  up  the  ravine  of  Sandy  creek,  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  side 
ravines  opening  from  the  northward,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  11, 
township  14,  range  11,  I  observed  a  large,  tumbling  mass  of  light  colored,  brit- 
tle limestone,  which  evidently  had  not  been  far  removed  from  its  original  bed. 
Similar  masses  occur  in  one  or  two  of  the  side  ravines  of  this  stream  and  its 
tributaries  in  this  vicinity,  but  no  good  outcrop  of  beds  in  place  occur  along 
this  part  of  its  course.  In  the  western  half  of  section  9,  township  14,  range 
10,  there  are  exposures  of  light  colored,  fossiliferous  limestone,  which  has  been 
quarried  in  several  places  on  the  bluffs  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  Under- 
neath this  limestone,  at  one  or  two  points,  a  little  west  of  the  center  of  the 
section,  appear  exposures  of  a  light  colored  shale,  apparently  entirely  destitute 
of  fossil  remains.  The  whole  exposed  thickness  of  the  shale  is  about  ten  feet ; 
that  of  the  limestone  is  not  so  easily  ascertained,  as  the  exposures  are  not  con- 
tinuous, and  the  whole  thickness  is  not  exposed  at  any  one  place.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  difference  of  level  in  the  different  exposures,  it  would  seem 
to  be  not  less  than  that  of  the  shale,  and  probably  much  more. 

A  little  farther  up  stream,  near  the  center  of  the  section,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  railroad  (St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago),  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  about 
half  way  up  the  side  of  the  bluff.  It  penetrates  the  Drift  and  underlying  beds, 
to  the  depth  of  about  eighty  feet,  and  afforded  the  following  section,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  parties  present  during  the  excavation : 
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FIST.   IN. 

1.  Surface  soil  and  drift  clay. j 22 

2.  Light  colored  shale 62 

8.     LimeBtone,  oontainiDg  Hem^onites  crasnu^  Peialodus  detlructOTy  and  a 

few  other  fossila 0     10 

4.    Black  slate,  containing  Avieulopeeten  redalaterarea^  Oardinioj  and  impres- 
sions of  plants • 1      6 

6.     Coal 8 

6.     Fu»  clay 8      8 

7    Buff  or  yellowish,  close-grained  limestone,  breaking  with  a  slightly  con- 

choidal  fracture 8 

No.  2  of  this  section,  is  probably  the  shale  which  has  been  mentioned  as  oat- 
cropping  along  the  stream  below  this  point. 

No  prominent  exposures  of  rock  occur  on  any  of  the  tributaries  of  Sandy 
creek,  lying  to  the  southward.  The  nearest  point  where  they  appear,  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  Coal  creek,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  section  16,  township  14, 
range  10,  where  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness,  of  a  light  colored  calcareous  bhale, 
or  shaly  limestone,  has  been  laid  bare  by  the  wash  of  the  stream,  in  the  over- 
hanging bank.  The  same  occurs  at  several  points  below,  along  the  stream,  and 
at  one  place  in  the  northwestern  part  of  section  29,  I  obtained  a  few  fossils, 
Spirifer  cameratuSj  Athyris  mbfilita,  Chonetes  mesoloba,  Productus  longisptnuSj 
etc.  A  little  farther  down  stream,  near  the  center  of  the  south  part  of  section 
30,  is  Fuller's  coal  bank,  at  which  locality  I  took  the  following  section : 

FKST. 

1.  Light  grayish  limestone,  containing  a  few  fossils,  mostly  the  same  as  those  men- 

tioned above 15 

2.  Argillaceous  shale ....• 2 

8.     Coal  No.  8? 4 

4.  Fire  clay  passing  downwards  into  nodular  argillaceous  limestone 6 

5.  Argillaceous  and  arenaceous  shales « 4 

6.  Clay,  containing  nodules  of  bituminous  limestone,  exposed , 4 

This  section  was  made  up  along  a  line  of  exposure  of  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  the  different  beds  are  an  average,  and  not 
exact  measurements  taken  at  one  point  only.  The  coal  ranges  in  thickness 
from  three  feet  eight  inches  to  four  feet,  and  is  overlaid  at  one  or  two  points 
with  decomposing  black  slate.  Perhaps  this  is  generally  the  case,  but  the  ex- 
posures do  not  show  it  well.  The  limestone  No.  1  is  well  exposed,  and  the 
vein  of  coal  has  been  slightly  worked  by  stripping  in  one  of  the  side  ravines  a 
little  distance  below  the  main  coal  banks,  and  the  limestone  here  affords  the 
same  fossils  as  were  mentioned  before,  together  with  many  large  Productus 
punctatusy  P.  scabriculus. 

Following  down  the  stream,  below  the  coal  bank,  we  find  a  reddish,  shaly 
sandstone  exposed  in  its  bod,  which,  at  a  point  about  a  mile  below,  forms  a  per- 
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pendicular  bank  ten  feet  high.  Similar  ezposures  of  the  same  light  reddish 
or  brown  sandstone,  occur  here  and  there  along  the  creek  to  the  county  line, 
and  below,  into  Greene  county. 

In  the  village  of  Murrayville,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  two  or  three  borings 
have  been  made,  in  two  of  which  coal  is  reported  to  have  been  met  at  depths 
of  one  hundred  and  seven,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  This  coal  was 
reported  as  overlaid  by  sandstone  and  black  slate ;  but  in  neither  case  did  the 
boring  penetrate  the  coal  more  than  twenty-three  inches.  It  may,  possibly,  be 
the  same  vein  as  that  which  is  worked  on  Coal  creeks  and  which  I  have  referred 
with  doubt,  to  No.  3,  of  the  general  section,  or  possibly,  another  higher  vein; 
the  known  facts  are,  however,  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  question  with  cer- 
tainty. 

The  principal  natural  exposures  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  this  county,  which 
remain  to  be  mentioned,  are  those  on  the  main  Apple  creek  and  its  principal 
tributaries.  The  greater  portion  of  the  eastern  and  northeastern  townships  of 
Morgan  county,  are  upland  prairie,  where  all  the  older  formations  are  deeply 
buried  under  the  heavy  accumulations  of  Drift,  and  where  none  of  the  streams, 
which  here  take  their  rise,  have  cut  down  through  these  Quaternary  deposits 
to  any  considerable  extent. 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  18,  township  13,  range  8,  on  the  north 
fork  of  Apple  creek,  I  observed  an  exposure  in  the  side  of  the  bluff,  of  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  vertical  hight,  the  upper  twenty  feet  of  which  is  an  arena- 
ceous shale,  and  the  remaining  lower  portion  consists  of  one  or  two  thin  beds 
of  limestone,  with  black  carbonaceous  shale,  and  fire  clay,  and  in  some  places, 
one  or  two  inches  of  coal  between  the  dark  colored  shale  and  the  fire  clay.  The 
limestone  afforded  a  few  fossils,  chiefly  of  one  or  two  species  of  BeUerophon 
and  €h/athozonia.  These  lower  beds  may  be  traced  along  the  banks  of  the 
creek  for  about  half  a  mile,  although  the  exposure  is  not  continuous,  and  then, 
the  dip  of  the  strata  being,  apparently,  a  little  greater  than  the  fall  of  the 
stream,  and  in  the  same  direction  (about  southwest),  it  finally  disappears  be- 
neath its  bed.  A  little  below  where  these  beds  disappear,  I  observed  in  one 
of  the  side  ravines  running  down  from  the  northward,  heavy  exposures  of  a 
massive  brownish  or  reddish  sandstone,  having,  probably,  a  total  thickness  of 
over  thirty  feet.  A  similar  sandstone  is  said  to  occur  some  two  miles  above 
this  point  on  the  creek,  but  it  escaped  my  observation  while  examining  this 
region.  This  sandstone  contained  a  few  impressions  of  plants,  generally  very 
imperfectly  preserved,  but  no  other  fossils  were  obtained. 

Continuing  down  the  ravine  of  the  creek  about  half  a  mile  further,  I  ob- 
served a  place  where  there  had,  apparently,  been  limestone  quarried,  though 
the  ledges  were  not  visible  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  fragments,  I  judged  it  to  be  an  irregularly  bedded,  light  grayish,  fossilife- 
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roas  rock,  somewhat  resembling  the  limestone  outcropping  along  Sandy  creek, 
which  has  been  described  on  a  preceding  page.  Below  this  exposure,  outcrop- 
pings  of  the  older  rocks  are  not  frequent  along  this  fork  of  Apple  creek,  until 
we  approach  its  junction  with  the  main  creek.  About  half  a  mile  above  the 
junction,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  34,  township  13,  range  9, 1  observed 
a  foot  or  two  in  thickness  of  argillaceous  shale,  with  about  eight  inches  of  im- 
pure shaly  limestone  appearing  in  the  bank  of  the  creek,  just  above  the  water. 
Below  the  forks  of  the  creek,  as  far  as  to  the  county  line,  a  bed  of  hard,  bluish 
limestone  appears  at  the  water's  edge,  and  at  a  few  points  it  may  be  seen  that 
this  is  overlaid  by  argillaceous  shales.  Passing  up  a  small  branch,  which  comes 
down  from  the  northwestward,  and  enters  the  creek  bottoms  near  the  county 
line,  I  observed  at  one  point,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  34,  on  the 
land  of  a  Mr.  Hart,  a  place  where  a  coal  seam  had  been  worked  by  stripping, 
though  I  was  unable  to  see  the  coal  itself,  or  to  note  its  surroundings.  A  lit- 
tle farther  up  the  ravine,  I  observed  exposures  of  a  shale|  with  thin  beds  of 
limestone,  and  over  all,  a  massive  grayish  sandstone  and  sandy  shale.  Passing 
up  the  east  fork  of  Applo  creek,  above  the  junction,  we  find  the  continuation 
of  the  exposures  of  the  hard,  bluish  limestone  before  mentioned,  appearing 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  for  a  mile  or  more,  sometimes  in  place,  and 
sometimes  in  large  tumbling  masses  in  the  bed  of  the  creek.  It  also  appears 
in  some  of  the  side  ravines,  and  has  been  somewhat  quarried  at  one  place  on 
the  land  of  Mr.  Benj.  Taylor,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  31,  township 
13,  range  8,  at  a  distance  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  creek. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  Sperry  bridge,  in  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  31,  township  13,  range  8,  a  section  made  up  from  about  one  hundred 
yards'  exposure  along  the  banks,  was  as  follows : 

FT.  IX.     FT.  IN. 

1.  Limestone / • . .  • 2 

2.  Bluish  and  dark  colored  argillaceous  shales ••• 12 

3.  Black  slate 2 

4.  Coal 1     Stol     6 

5.  Clay,  containing  calcareous  nodules 6        **  8 

6.  Shale.    Only  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

No  fossils  were  obtained  from  any  of  the  strata,  except  the  limestone,  which 
afforded  a  few  imperfectly  preserved  specimens  of  Productus  punctatus,  P,  semi- 
recticulatusj  and  Athyris  suhtilita.  This  limestone  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
observed  farther  down  stream,  as  it  is  identical  with  it  in  appearance  and  thick- 
ness. Still  farther  up  stream,  it  appears  still  higher  in  the  side  of  the  bluffs, 
and  has  been  considerably  quarried,  and  a  little  above  this  point  it  disappears 
entirely,  and  is  seen  no  more  along  the  stream . 
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Up  a  small  branch  which  enters  Apple  creek  firom  the  sonthwest,  near  the 
center  of  the  south  line  of  section  27, 1  observed  outcrops  of  shale,  limestone, 
etc.,  with  a  small  vein  of  coal,  in  the  following  order. : 

FEXT. 

1.  Light  colored,  fossiliferous  limestone « ,. 1 

2.  Clay  shale 8 

8.  Black  or  dark  colored  shale  or  slate 10 

4.  Light  colored  shale 8 

6.  Coal 1 

6.  Fire  clay,  exposed 4 

In  one  or  two  places,  I  observed  an  exposure  of  a  few  inches  of  shale  in  posi- 
tion above  No.  1  of  this  section,  but  not  in  contact.  The  fossils  in  the  lime- 
stones were  generally  imperfect  and  indistinct.  In  the  shales  below  they  are 
easily  obtained,  and  tolerably  well  preserved.  The  most  abundant  species  ob- 
served, were  corals  of  the  genus  Cyathoxonia^  Leda  ventrtcosa^  AstarteUa  varica^ 
Pkurotomariaj  OrayviUensisf  an  Ortkoceras,  etc.  A  little  below  the  point  at 
which  the  foregoing  section  was  taken,  there  is  a  continuous  ledge  of  the  shale, 
from  five  to  eight  feet  in  hight,  extending  along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  a 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  rods.  Still  farther  up  the  ravine,  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  34,  the  coal  again  outcrops,  and  still  above  this,  near  the 
Macoupin  county  line,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  35,  there  is  an  expo- 
sure of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  shale,  overlying  the  thin  limestone,  No.  1,  of  the 
above  section. 

North  of  these  exposures,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  there  are  but 
one  or  two  points  where  the  older  rocks  appear  above  the  surface,  or  are  artifi- 
cially exposed.  One  of  these  occurs  on  the  land  of  Mr.  John  Rohrer,  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  25,  township  13,  range  8,  where  a  reddish  sand- 
stone, in  layers  varying  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  has  been  quar- 
ried as  a  building  stone.  The  stone  occurs  in  the  bed  of  a  small  branch,  run- 
ning north  into  Apple  creek,  and  four  or  five  feet  of  gravel  has  to  be  removed 
before  reaching  the  valuable  portions  of  the  rock.  To  the  northward  of  this, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Waverly,  sandstone  is  said  to  have  been  met  with  in  digging 
wells,  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet — possibly  the  same  beds  that  are 
exposed  at  this  point. 

Near  Prentice  station,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago  railroad, 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  the  beds  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  and  the  overlying  Drift,  to  the  depth  of  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  and  has  been  continued  by  boring  over  one  hundred  feet  more. 
As  this  afibrds  the  only  means  we  have  of  judging  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  give  the  section  of  the  beds 
passed  through,  in  full,  as  reported  to  me.  After  eighty-five  feet  of  Drifl,  the 
variations  of  which  have  been  already  given  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  order  of  the  strata  was  as  follows : 
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VKET.    IN. 

1.  Rotten  black  elate ,. 2  6 

2.  Coal ; 0  2 

3.  Fireclay 12  4 

4.  Shale 1 

6.  Coal 0  2 

6.  Fireclay 1  8 

7.  Sandstone  and  shale 16  7 

8.  Shale  with  bands  of  ironstone 56 

9.  Black  slate  (fossil  iferous) 3  10 

10.  Soft  sandstone 15 

11.  Shale 14 

12.  Limestone 1 

18.  Slate 2 

14.  Coal 2       10 

1 5.  Fire  clay 6 

Ninety-two  feet  below  the  lowest  coal  in  this  section,  another  two  inch  seam 
of  coal  was  reported  by  the  borers,  the  intervening  strata  below  the  fire  clay, 
being  argillaceous  limestone  six  feet,  and  eighty  feet  of  shale.  If  the  lower  coal 
in  the  shaft  is  No.  4  of  the  Illinois  river  section,  as  given  by  Prof.  Worthen,  as 
seems  quite  probable,  it  would  indicate  a  remarkable  thinning  out  of  all  the  coal 
seams  in  this  particular  region,  and  a  considerable  local  variation  in  all  the 
strata  at  this  point. 

The  only  point  which  remains  to  be  mentioned,  in  Morgan  county,  as  a  lo- 
cality where  the  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  have  been  penetrated,  is  at  the  city 
of  Jacksonville,  where  a  bed  of  coal,  thirty  inches  in  thickness,  is  reported  to 
have  been  struck  by  a  boring  made  on  the  grounds  of  the  Insane  Asylum,  at 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  Another  boring,  which  was  made 
near  the  track  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railroad,  just  without  the 
eastern  city  limits,  is  reported  to  have  struck  coal  at  very  nearly  the  same  depth, 
but  with  the  remarkable  thickness,  according  to  a  journal  of  the  boring,  which 
was  kindly  furnished  by  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Davenport  &  Berry,  of  eighteen 
feet.  This,  it  seems  probable,  is  a  mistake,  but  the  shaft  which  was  being  sunk 
at  this  place,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (Nov.  30th,  1868),  had  not  penetrated  the 
Drift,  which  here  is  over  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  thickness^  and  no  more 
reliable  data  could  be  obtained.* 

*Since  this  report  was  made,  a  section  of  the  Jacksonville  shaft  has  been  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Davenport  k  Berry,  and  is  as  follows: 

nXT.   IN. 

Drift  clay  and  gravel 142 

Quicksand • • 1^ 

Hard,  green  sand,  with  a  trace  of  coal 2 

Soapstone  (clay  shale) 1* 

Sandstone ^      ^ 
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^V.  Louis  Limestone. — The  outcrops  of  this  formation  are  confined  to  the  baac 
of  the  bluffd,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Illinois  bottoms  in  this  county.  In 
lithological  characters,  it  is  also  rather  variable,  consisting  of  reddish  and  light 
colored  sandstoocs,  and  a  hard,  impure,  reddish,  calcareous  rock,  which  appears 
in  one  or  two  places.  It  nowhere  presents  such  a  deyelopment  as  may  be  met 
with  farther  south,  and  disappears  entirely  before  reaching  the  northern  limits 
of  the  county.  The  most  northern  exposure  observed,  was  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  section  19,  township  16,  range  12,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
where  I  observed  a  light  gray  limestone  on  the  sides  of  the  bluff  road,  and  a  lit- 
tle higher  up  on  the  side  of  the  bluff,  large,  tumbling  masses  of  a  light  colored 
sandstone.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  this  point,  ledges  of  a  reddish, 
splintering,  calcareous  sand  rock,  appear  in  the  side  of  the  bluffs,  and  have  been 
somewhat  quarried. 

Passing  still  further  to  the  south  and  west,  along  the  bluff  road,  we  see  at 
various  points,  a  light  reddish,  shaly  sandstone,  appearing  in  the  ditches  along- 
side of  the  road,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the  small  ravines,  which  come 
down  through  the  bluffs.  Mention  has  already  been  made,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  chapter,  of  a  reddish  sandstone  occurring  in  heavy  ledges  up  in  the  ra- 
vines of  Coon  run,  which  may,  possibly,  belong  to  this  formation,  but  more 
probably  to  the  Coal  Measures.  About  half  a  mile  north  of  the  southern  line 
bi  the  county,  in  the  western  part  of  section  36,  there  is  a  small  quarry  on  the 
edge  of  the  bottom,  in  a  rather  coarser  grained,  light  colored  sandstone,  which 
has  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet.  In  none  of  the  exposures 
of  the  rocks  of  this  age  in  Morgan  county,  were  any  good  fossils  obtained,  but 
ledges  of  rock  containing  some  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group  in  tole- 
rable abundance,  occur  a  short  distance  over  the  boundary  in  StK)tt  county. 

VEET.  IN. 

Gray,  sandy  shale 12 

Clay  shale  with  iron  bands 6 

Conglomerate 2      6 

Gray  shale , 14 

Limestone 0      6 

Black  shale  with  concretions  of  septaria 4 

Coal 3 

Fire  clay,  not  passed  through , , , l       6 

The  fire  clay  passes  downward  into  a  very  hard,  arenaoeoos  rock,  filled  with  Stigmaria.  The 
slaty,  black  shale  of  the  roof  contains  LmguUi  wnbonata^  Discina  nitida,  Atnatlcpeden  reetala- 
terarea,  and  MonoiU/  gregctria.  The  concretions  of  septaria  are  veined  with  selenite.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  coal  and  the  beds  with  which  it  is  associated,  I  am  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  probably  the  equivalent  of  coal  No.  8  of  the  section  in  Fulton  county.  A.  H.  W. 
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Coal. — As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  pages,  at  least  four  or  five  dififercnt 
beds  of  coal  appear  in  the  surface  outcrops  and  artificial  excavations  of  this 
county,  several  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  extensively  mined.  In  fact, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  county,  excepting  the  Illinois  bottoms,  and  a  small 
area  immediately  adjoining,  is  probably  underlaid  by  one  or  more  veins. of  coal. 
The  lowest  of-these,  the  No.  1,  or  Exeter  coal,  has  been  mined  to  some  extent 
along  the  river  bluffs,  near  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  where  the  seam 
is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  thick.  It  is,  also,  probably,  the  seam  that  is 
worked  at  McPherson's,  and  on  Indian  creek  in  section  4,  township  16,  ransre 
11,  but  beyond  these  points  I  have  not  identified  it  in  any  exposures  within 
the  limits  of  the  county.  Although  the  coal  of  this  seam  is  of  a  good  quality, 
yet  it  is  not  generally  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  profitably  mined,  except 
along  the  natural  outcrops,  or  where  it  is  only  of  comparatively  insignificant 
depth  below  the  surface. 

The  next  seam  above  this,  the  Neelyville  coal,  is  rather  extensively  worked 
at  that  place.  The  seam  here  is  about  four  feet  thick,  and  only  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  below  the  surface  at  the  principal  diggings  along  the  railroad.  As, 
however,  it  has  no  good  natural  roof,  but  is  overlaid  immediately  by  the  clays 
of  the  Drifb,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  of  coal  has  to  be  left  for  a  roof,  and 
much  trouble  and  expense  must  be  incurred  in  cribbing.  The  coal  is  of  good 
quality,  and  is  much  used  on  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railway,  and  is 
also  sent  elsewhere  to  market. 

The  four-foot  vein,  which  outcrops  along  Coal  creek,  in  section  30,  township 
13,  range  10,  and  which  I  have  referred,  with  doubt,  to  No.  3  of  the  general 
section,  has  been  mined  to  some  extent,  but  the  works  have  been  abandoned. 
This  bed  contains  some  pyrites,  disseminated  throughout  the  mass,  but  when 
sufficiently  free  from  this  material,  the  coal  is  reported  to  be  of  a  very  good 
quality. 

The  other  veins  of  coal  which  are  worked  at  all  in  this  county,  probably  be- 
long to  the  middle  and  upper  Coal  Measures,  and  as  far  as  they  have  been 
opened,  are  generally  of  comparatively  slight  thickness.  It  would  seem  proba- 
ble, however,  considering  these  beds  to  belong  to  the  upper  or  middle  parts  of 
the  formation,  that  other  and  heavier  seams  of  coal  may  be  met  with  at  greater 
depths  beneath  the  surface.  All  the  borings  which  have  been  made  in  the 
central  part  of  the  county  seem  to  confirm  this,  as  far  as  they  go.  The  small 
vein  outcropping  along  Apple  creek,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county, 
is  not  easy  to  place  in  the  general  section.  It  probably  is,  also,  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  series,  if  not  higher.  The  thickness  is  too  slight  to  admit  of  its 
being  profitably  worked,  except  by  stripping,  etc.,  along  its  outcrop. 
—21 
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Clai/». — Some  of  the  nnderclajs  of  the  different  coal  seams  in  this  county, 
will  probably  furnish  a  good  material  for  fire  brick,  tile,  or  pottery.  The  clay 
bods  under  the  different  coal  seams,  however,  generally  appear  at  the  surface 
only  along  the  sides  of  high  bluffs,  or  in  the  bottoms  of  deep  ravines,  and 
have  not  been  as  yet,  turned  to  economical  account.  Good  clays  for  ordinary 
brick  making,  are  found  in  the  beds  of  the  Brill,  under  the  surface  soils  in  all 
parts  of  the  county. 

Building  Materiah. — ^The  sandstone  over  coal  No.  1,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  this  county,  has  been  worked  to.some  extent  as  a  building  stone,  and  in 
some  instances,  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  well,  and  when  a  proper  selection 

« 

is  made  of  this  material,  it  appears  durable.  The  stone  abutments  of  a  bridge 
over  Indian  creek,  at  Arenzville,  just  over  the  line  in  Cass  county,  which  were 
built  for  the  proposed  Rock  Lsland  and  St.  Louis  railroad,  are  of  this  sandstone, 
quarried  within  the  limits  of  Morgan  county,  and  after  ten  years'  exposure, 
appear  as  whole  and  sharply  cut  as  when  first  laid.  In  some  parts  of  these 
beds,  however,  the  rock  seems  to  crumble  on  weathering,  and  should,  therefore 
be  rejected  as  a  building  stone. 

The  sandstone  worked  on  Willow  Branch,  in  section  19,  township  15,  range 
11,  is  probably  near  the  same  geological  horizon.  It  is  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance, being  a  light  brown  or  gray  sandstone,  weathering,  however,  to  a  rather 
lighter  color  than  that  from  the  previously  mentioned  localities.  It  is,  as  has 
been  said  before,  quite  soft  and  easily  worked  when  first  quarried,  but  is  said 
to  harden  on  exposure. 

The  limestone  beds  of  the  Goal  Measures,  and  their  use  as  a  building  mate- 
rial, have  been  briefly  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages.  Their  use  has  been 
mainly  local  and  limited,  and  from  the  restricted  nature  of  the. exposures  in  the 
sides  of  high  blufis  or  bottoms  of  ravines,  and  the  general  inconsiderable  thick- 
ness of  the  strata,  it  seems  probable  that  it  oould  not  well  be  otherwise.  The 
sandstone  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  when  sufilciently  resistant  to  atmospheric 
influences,  are  likely  to  afford  the  principal  home  supply  of  building  material 
in  this  county.  The  sandstones,  etc.,  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  which  outcrop  in 
this  county,  have  also  heen  used  to  some  extent,  but  no  such  quarries  as  are 
found  in  this  group  in  the  adjoining  counties,. have  as  yet  been  opened  in  Mor- 
gan county. 

Some  of  the  limestone  beds  in  this  county,  appear  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  quick  lime.  Most  of  this  article,  however,  is  derived  elsewhere,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  this  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  any 
place  in  the  county.  Sand  and  gravel  for  building  purposes  are  sufficiently 
abundant  in  all  parts. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

CASS  AND  MENARD  COUNTIES. 

The  two  coanties  of  Cass  and  Menard,  which  are  described  in  (his  chapter, 
are  situated  contiguous  to  each  other  in  the  western  central  portion  of  the 
State.  Cass  county,  the  largest  of  the  two,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mason 
county,  on  the  east  by  Menard  county,  on  the  south  by  Morgan  county,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Illinois  river.  The  remaining  boundaries  of  Menard  county 
are  Mason  and  Logan  counties  on  the  north  and  east,  and  Sangamon  county  on 
the  south.  The  superficial  area  of  Cass  county  is  about  four  hundred  and 
sixty  square  miles,  of  Menard  county  about  three  hundred  and  eleven,  thus 
forming  an  aggregate  area  for  the  whole  district  of  about  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-one  square  miles,  or  very  nearly  twenty-one  and  a-half  townships. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  gently  undulating,  becoming 
hilly  and  broken  only  along  the  courses  of  the  streams.  In  the  western  part 
of  Cass  county,  along  the  Illinois  river,  there  is  a  strip  of  bottom  land,  varying 
in  width  from  three  and  one-half  to  five  miles.  This  extends  also  along  the 
Sangamon  river  on  the  northern  border,  and  through  the  eastern  part  of  this 
district,  gradually,  however,  becoming  more  narrow  and  interrupted  until, 
through  the  greater  part  of  Menard  county,  the  bottoms  are  seldom  more  than 
half  a  mile  broad. 

The  soil  of  the  prairie  portion  of  these  counties  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
whole  of  this  portion  of  the  State,  a  dark  colored  loam,  with  a  lighter  colored 
clay  sub-soil.  On  the  ridges  and  bluffs  which  skirt  the  streams,  we  find  this 
sub-soil  everywhere,  except  upon  the  Loess  formation,  exposed  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  generally  bearing  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  On  the  bottom 
lands,  the  soil  is  an  alluvial  arenaceous  loam,  and,  excepting  in  localities  where 
the  sand  too  greatly  predominates,  is  an  excellent  and  productive  soil.  The 
'  principal  kinds  of  timber  upon  the  uplands  are,  the  common  varieties  of  oak 
and  hickory,  with  elm,  stigar-maple,  black  and  white  walnut,  linden  and  various 
other  species  which  are  rather  less  frequent.  On  the  bottoms  we  find  willow, 
ash,  sycamore,  cotton  wood,  etc.,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  before  mentioned 
species,  forming  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  timber.  The  proportion  of 
prairie  to  wooded  land  in  the  whole  district  is  probably  nearly  two  to  one. 
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The  geological  formations  in  this  district,  consist  of  the  Qaatemary  deposits, 
the  Loess  and  Drifl,  and  the  Coal  Measures,  which  alone  of  the  older  forma- 
tions, underlie  the  surface  beds  of  clay,  gravel,  etc.,  in  these  counties.  The 
Loess  forms  the  blufii?  along  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  bottoms,  in  Cass  county, 
and  also  appears  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Sangamon  river,  and  Salt  creek,  to  some 
extent,  in  Menard  county,  though  it  does  not  appear  as  prominently  in  the  land- 
scape as  farther  west.  Its  general  features  here  are  the  same  as  in  the  other 
river  counties,  and  it  forms  the  same  bald  blufis,  that  are  seen  in  other  localities 
along  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  material  here  is  an  ash  or  huff 
colored  marly  sand,  containing  fossil  fresh  water  shells  of  existing  species. 
The  thickness  of  the  formation  is  considerable,  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
immediately  at  the  bluffs,  but  it  rapidly  thins  out  in  the  back  country,  in  many 
places  disappearing  entirely  within  a  very  short  distance.  It  appears  to  extend 
the  farthest  inland  along  the  Sangamon  river  in  Cass  county,  north  of  the  town 
of  Virginia,  and  several  good  sections  of  this  deposit  may  be  seen  in  the  cuts 
on  the  Peoria,  Pekin  and  Jacksonville  railroad,  between  that  place  and  Chand- 
lervillc.  Along  the  upper  course  of  the  Sangamon,  in  Menard  county,  this 
formation  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  at  any  point,  and  may  perhaps  be  said  to  cease 
entirely  along  this  stream,  within  the  limits  of  the  county. 

The  Drift  deposits  in  this  district  consist  of  brown,  yellow,  and  blue  clays, 
with  boulders,  while  sand  and  gravel  seams  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
amid  the  mass.  The  thickness  will  probably  range,  over  the  whole  district, 
between  forty  and  one  hundred  feet;  of  this,  only  an  estimate  can  be  made  in 
most  cases,  as  shafts  and  welis  of  sufficient  depth,  and  other  opportunities  of 
obtaining  any  exact  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  particular,  are  rarely  met  with 
over  a  greater  portion  of  this  region.  At  Sweet-water,  in  Menard  county,  it. 
was  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  uppermost 
bed  of  rock,  and  the  boring  presented  the  following  section. 

FEKT. 

1.  Surface  soil  and  brown  clay 40 

2.  Quicksand. ,. , 11 

8.  Blue  clay > 59 

In  the  eastern  part  of  section  2,  township  17,  range  6,  near  the  village  of 
Athens,  a  shaft  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  which  cuts  down  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,  was  sunk  eighty-six 
feet  without  striking  a  bed  of  rock,  and  at  the  depth  of  sixty-five  feet,  pieces, 
of  coniferous  wood,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation  were  taken  out.  Many 
large  boulders,  which  had  to  be  removed  by  blasting,  were  also  met  with,  some 
of  them  of  granite,  indicating  by  their  material  a  remote  northern  origin,  but 
more  were  fragments  of  the  underlying  Coal  Measure  limestone,  and  sandstone, 
containing  many  of  their  characteristic  fossils  and  showing,  by  their  compara- 
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Hvely  angnlar  outlines,  and  unworn  surfaces,  evidences  that  they  have  not  heen 
transported  far  from  their  original  beds.  Some  of  these  latter,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft,  are  of  such  size  and  in  such  positions,  as  to  appear  like  a  natural 
outcrop  of  the  Coal  Measure  rocks,  and  might  perhaps  be  taken  for  such,  were 
it  not  for  the  inoontestible  proof  to  the  contrary  afforded  by  the  rocks  them- 
selves. Throughout  the  western  pot'tion  of  this  district,  good  sections  of  this 
formation  are  rarely  met  with,  and  accurate  information  as  to  its  details  cannot 
be  obtained.  Its  thickness,  however,  may  be  put  down  approximately,  as  at 
least  averaging  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  over  the  greater  part  of  this  region. 

Coal  Measures. — ^This  formation,  as  developed  in  this  district,  comprises  a 
thickness  of  over  three  hundred  feet  of  the  middle  and  lower  portion  of  the 
series,  and  contains  two  or  three  se^uns  of  coal  of  workable  thickness.  The 
best  development  appears  to  be  to  the  eastward,  the  westernmost  exposures 
being  also  the  lowest  in  stratigraphical  position,  and  the  higher  beds  appearing 
as  we  travel  east.  The  principal  exposures,  commencing  with  the  lowest,  are  as 
follows : 

In  the  southwest  part  of  section  21,  township  18,  range  11,  where  the  road 
between  Virginia  and  Beardstown  comes  down  through  the  blufBs  to  the  bottom 
lands  along  the  Illinois  river,  there  are  several  old  coal  shafts,  only  one  of 
which,  (Mr.  Kinney's,)  is  now  worked.  This  is  reported  to  have  afforded  the 
following  section: 

FEET. 

1.  So!],  (Loess.) . . ; 16 

2.  Brownish  sandstone,  containing  many  vegetable  impressions 13 

8.  Limestones,  (**Blue  rock.") 2 

4.  Clay  Shale,  ("  Soapstone.") 12 

5.  Coal,  (No.  1  of  Illinois  river  section.) 8 

6.  Fire  clay,  very  hard 4 

No.  2  of  this  section  crops  out  along  the  bluff  road,  at  the  edge  of  the  blufis, 
and  a  few  rods  farther  west,  in  ledges  several  feet  in  vertical  exposure.  It  is  a 
soft  micaceous  sandstone,  of  a  light  brown,  or  whitish-brown  color,  and  appears 
slightly  crumbling  at  this  locality.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  north, 
the  coal  seam,  No.  4,  is  reported  to  have  been  reached  by  digging  in  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  and  worked  by  stripping.  Still  farther  to  the  northward,  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  same  section,  I  noticed  in  an  old  quarry  on  the 
side  of  the  bluff,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  wagon  road,  an  exposure  of  about 
ten  feet  in  thickness  of  a  heavy  bedded  sandstone,  the  same  as  that  which  is 
met  with  in  the  shaft,  and  exposed  on  the  roadside  near  by.  A  little  farther 
northeast,  near  the  eastern  line  of  section  sixteen,  the  coal  seam  is  said  to 
appear  again,  and  to  have  been  worked  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  side  of  a  ravine 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  road. 
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Abore  the  north  line  of  section  21,  the  bluffs,  for  about  two  miles,  are  mostly 
of  Loess,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  up  the  side  ravines  in  order  to  see  the  ex- 
posures of  rock.  About  half  a  mile  up  the  large  ravine,  which  cuts  through 
the  bluffs  in  the  southern  part  of  section  10, 1  observed  on  the  eastern  side, 
another  exposure  of  the  sandstone,  (No.  2  of  the  section)  and  a  little  above 
this,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  section  14, 1  also  noticed  about  ten  feet  ex- 
posed of  the  shales  No.  4,  capped  by  a  single  layer  of  limestone,  two  feet  thick, 
(No.  3).  The  coal  seam  must  be  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  at  this 
point,  but  it  is  not  exposed.  The  outcrops  of  the  sandstone  continue  up  this 
ravine  and  its  branches,  in  the  eastern  part  of  section  14,  and  the  western  part 
of  section  15,  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  this  point,  and  then  dis- 
appear entirely.  The  rock  is,  in  most  respects,  the  same  as  in  the  localities 
before  described,  a  soft,  even  textured  sandstone,  varying  in  color  from  brown- 
ish red  to  a  dirty  white,  and  in  some  portions  having  a  light  bluish  tinge,  and 
a  slightly  variegated  appearance.  It  contains  a  great  abundance  of  fossil  vege- 
table remains,  Calamites,  etc.,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  rock,  very  few  are 
found  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

From  the  mouth  of  this  ravine,  for  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast,  along 
the  face  of  the  blufis,  there  are  no  very  good  exposures  of  any  of  the  beds. 
There  seems  to  be  here,  however,  a  low  anticlinal.  The  strata  having  gradu- 
ally risen,  until  at  this  point,  the  coal  seam  No.  4,  has  been  worked  by  drifting 
into  the  side  of  the  bluff  almost  midway  between  the  base  and  summit.  The 
crown  of  the  arch  is  very  near  this  point,  and  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
fold  must  be,  judging  from  appearances,  about  southeast.  The  vein  of  coal  is 
said  to  be  about  three  feet  thick  at  this  point,  but  at  present  only  the  entrances 
to  the  old  drifts,  and  the  debris  can  be  seen,  no  work  having  been  done  here 
for  a  number  of  years. 

A  short  distance  further  along  the  bluff  road,  nearly  on  the  line  between 
sections  10  and  11,  another  large  ravine  opens  out,  and  the  rock  again  appears. 
The  coal  seam  was  formerly  worked  also  at  this  point,  at  a  level  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  road,  though  its  outcrop  is  not  now  visible.  Just  below 
the  level  of  the  old  drift,  I  observed  an  outcrop  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  nodu- 
lar argillaceous  limestone,  which  I  take  to  be  just  underlying  the  fire  clay. 
Above  the  opening  of  the  drift,  the  shale  No.  4,  appears,  and  still  higher  up 
the  bank,  the  limestone  No.  3,  has  been  slightly  quarried,  and  above  all  the 
sandstone.  No.  2  appears,  but  at  present  the  debris  of  the  sandstone  and  shale 
covers  all  the  lines  of  junction,  and  no  very  reliable  measurements  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  beds  can  be  taken.  The  sandstone  continues  to  appear  in  the  sides 
of  the  ravine,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  small  stream  which  occupies  it,  for  up- 
wards of  half  a  mile.     Its  total  thickness,  although  in  no  place  so  fully  exposed 
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as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  accurate  measurement,  can  hardly  be  less  than 
fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

East  of  the  mouth  of  this  ravine,  through  the  northern  half  of  section  11, 
this  sandstone  appears  in  ledges  in  the  bluffs,  at  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet  or 
more  above. the  road,  and  has  been  quarried  in  one  or  two  small  ravines.  In 
one  of  these  ravines,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  eleven,  I  observed  the 
only  outcrop  I  was  enabled  to  find  of  the  coal  seam,  the  exposed  thickness  of 
which  was  about  three  feet.  This  is  on  the  northeastern  slope  of  the  anti. 
clinal,  and  only  a  little  further  on  the  Loess  and  Alluvium  come  down  to  the 
road,  and  the  exposures  of  rock  cease  to  appear  for  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  Leaving  the  last  mentioned  localities,  and  continuing  eastward  along 
the  base  of  the  bluffs,  the  next  prominent  exposure  is  met  with  near  the  center 
of  the  western  part  of  section  10,  township  18,  range  10,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Job  creek,  just  above  the  point  where  it  comes  out  of  the  bluffs  and  enters  the 
bottoms.  Here,  the  sandstone  No.  2  has  been  quarried  in  the  hill-side,  some 
thirty  feet  or  more  above  the  water,  and  presents  precisely  the  same  appear- 
ance as  at  the  other  localities  already  mentioned.  The  lower  beds  of  limestone 
and  shale,  and  the  coal  seams,  if,  indeed,  they  occur  above  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  at  all,  are  completely  hidden  by  the  fragments  and  debris  from  above. 
The  sandstone  appears  again  at  one  or  two  points  farther  east,  within  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  10,  and  almost  on  the  line 
between  sections  10  and  11. 

The  only  remaining  locality  in  Cass  county,  where  the  older  rocks  appear. at 
the  surface,  or  are  artificially  exposed,  is  on  Panther  creek,  near  Chandlerville, 
in  sections  5  and  6,  township  18,  range  9.  A  shallow  coal  shafl  in  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  6  afforded  the  following  section,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shores,  the  proprietor : 

rEKT.    IS, 

1.  Surface  soil 4 

2.  Gravel  ("  Blue  bind  ") 4 

3.  Black  slate 2 

4.  Clay  shale  ("  Soapstone  ") , 18 

5.  Coal 2         6 

6.  Fire-claj,  passing  downwards  into  nodular  limestone 2 

7.  Clay,  penetrated 2 

The  shale  and  slate  appear  in  the  bank  of  the  creek,  for  upwards  of  half  a 
mile  above  the  coal  diggings,  seldom  rising  more  than  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  water's  edge.  No  fossils  were  discovered.  It  seems  quite  probable  that 
this  seam  of  coal  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  exposures  further  west,  although 
from  the  lack  of  continuity  in  the  exposures,  and  of  other  sufficient  evidence, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  best  to  refer  it  only  provisionally. 
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In  Menard  connty,  the  eastern  portion  of  this  district,  we  find  exposed  only 
the  middle  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  no  rocks  lower  than  the  under  clays  of 
the  coal  No.  4  of  the  Illinois  General  Section  having  been  identified.  The 
following  section  shows  the  order  of  superposition  and  comparative  thickness 
of  the  different  beds  in  this  region : 

FKKT. 

1.  Limestone 20  to  30 

2.  Argillaceous  shales , 10  "  15 

3.  Coal  (No.  7,  111.  R.  sect) IJ. 

4.  Fire  claj  and  shales 18  "  20 

6.  Limestone 8  "    4 

6.  Coal  (No.  6,  111.  R.  sect) 1  in.  to  8 

7.  Fire  clay 6  "  10 

8.  Shales  and  sandstone 30  "40 

0.  Limestone ; 1  **    3 

10.  Black  slate 1  "    4 

11.  Coal  (No.  4,  111.  R.  sect) 6  "    1 

12.  Fire  clay 6  "    8 

Of  this  section,  the  beds  below  the  coal  No.  6,  have  not  been  identified  in 
any  natural  outcrop,  and  have  only  been  reached  by  borings,  and  shafts  sunk 
down  to  the  coal  No.  4,  which  is  extensively  worked  at  Petersburg  and  vicinity. 
The  upper  and  middle  beds  of  coal  in*the  above  section,  were  also  formerly 
worked  in  the  vicinity,  but  since  the  opening  of  the  lower  vein  the  work  has 
been  discontinued,  or  is  only  carried  on  in  a  desultory  way  by  stripping.  The 
fire  clay  under  these  two  beds  was  not  separated  from  the  shale  in  all  the  sec- 
tions reported  to  me  by  other  persons,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  some  oases  it 
may  not  be  developed  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Just  above  the  village  of  Petersburg,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sangamon 
river,  and  close  to  the  water's  edge,  the  limestone  overlying  the  middle  vein  of 
coal  No.  6  appears,  and  has  been  quarried  to  a  slight  extent.  It  is  a  rather  close 
textured,  light  drab  or  gray  limestone,  weathering  buff,  and  contains  a  few  fos- 
sils of  the  species  Spirifer  cameratus,  Athyris  subtiltta^  Ath/ris  Roissiij  Froduc- 
tu8  costatWy  Productni  longispinuSf  etc.  The  underlying  coal  has  been  worked 
by  stripping,  a  few  rods  further  down  stream,  and  is,  at  this  point,  two  or  three 
feet  thick.  The  peculiarity  of  this  seam  of  coal  is  its  nneven  thickness,  it  be- 
ing reported  sometimes  to  vary,  within  short  distances,  from  a  thickness  of  two 
or  three  feet  to  only  as  many  inches,  or  even  less;  and,  from  this  fact,  it  is  gen- 
erally considered  too  nnreliablc  to  be  worked,  except  by  stripping  along  its 
surface  outi^rops.  Both  the  coal  and  its  limestone  roof  are  passed  through  by 
Taylor's  and  Wright's  coal  shafts,  which  are  sunk  from  the  top  of  the  bank  to 
the  lower  coal,  or  No.  4,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  outcrop. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  the  center  of  the  north  line  of  sec- 
tion 25$  township  18,  range  7,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  town, 
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there  appears  a  ledge  of  brownish  sandstone,  which  extends  along  the  river  bank 
about  two  hundred  yards,  with  an  elevation  above  the  water  of  some  six  or  eight  / 
feet.  This  appears  to  replace  the  limestone  over  the  middle  coal,  as  it  is  stated 
that  that  vein  immediately  underlies  it,  and  was  at  one  time  worked  at  this  point. 
The  rock  appeared  massive,  or  very  irregularly  bedded  at  this  point,  and  seemed 
to  stand  exposure  well. 

The  upper  bed  of  coal  is  not  at  present  worked,  but  the  entrance  to  the  old 
drills  may  be  seen  in  several  places  along  the  Sangamon  river  bluffs,  above  Pe. 
tersburg.  It  does  not  outcrop  near  the  village,  but  its  position  may  be  told  by 
these  marks,  and  the  clay  shale  which  forms  its  roof  appears  at  one  or  two 
points  up  the  ravine  which  opens  out  of  the  bluffs  just  above  the  woolen  mills 
on  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  may  be  seen  on  close  examination 
at  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  drifts.  This  shale  is  also  exposed  in  other  side 
ravines  farther  up  the  stream,  but  the  beds  underlying  the  coal,  and  between  it 
and  the  middle  seam,  are  only  exposed  at  the  Salem  mills,  some  two  miles  above 
Petersburg,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  At  this  place,  just  below  the  mill- 
dam,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  the  middle  coal,  overlaid 
by  two  feet  or  more  of  shaly,  bluish  limestone,  and  still  above  this,  there  is 
exposed,  in  the  almost  perpendicular  bank,  nine  or  ten  feet  of  light  colored 
shales,  containing  a  few  thin  seams  of.  clay  and  bands  of  iron  ore.  A  little 
farther  up  the  road,  and  about  ten  feet  higher  in  actual  elevation,  the  upper 
coal  seam  crops  out  of  the  bank  on  the  roadside.  It  is  here  about  sixteen 
inches  in  thickness,  and  this  is  said  to  be  pretty  constantly  the  same  in  all  places 
where  it  has  been  worked.  The  thickness  of  the  middle  bed  could  not  be  well 
ascertained  by  personal  observation  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  it  was  stated  to 
me  to  be  two  or  three  feet. 

Following  up  the  road  south  of  the  mills,  the  entrances  to  the  disused  drifts 
along  the  bluffs  at  the  side  of  the  road,  will  show  the  position  of  the  small 
seam,  though  there  are  no  good  natural  outcrops  for  some  little  distance.  About 
half  a  mile  up  this  road,  however,  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  section  36, 
township  18,  range  7,  we  find  it  again  outcropping  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  branch, 
and  a  little  farther  up,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  branch  are  composed  of  the 
drab  and  brown,  and  in  some  parts  nearly  black,  argillaceous  shales,  which  form 
its  roof.  This  shale  contains  many  concretions  of  ironstone,  generally  lenticu- 
lar in  form,  and  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  Still  farther  up  the  ravine, 
at  Arnold's  quarry,  we  find,  above  the  shale,  though  the  line  of  junction  is  no- 
where visible,  heavy  beds  of  a  light  gray  or  bluish-gray  limestone,  exposed  in 
the  hill  sides  to  the  bight  of  some  thirty  feet  or  more  above  the  bed  of  the  branch. 
This  limestone  is  quarried,  both  as  a  building  stone  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
lime,  and  affords  many  fossils  of  the  species  Spirifer  lineatus,  Spiri/er  camera^ 
lus,  AiJiurh  subttlita,  Betzia  mormoni^  RyncluyiieUa  Osageims,  Productu^  lojigh- 
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pintiSj  and  others.  The  exposures  of  both  this  limestone  and  the  underlying 
shales,  are  not  snch  as  to  allow  any  very  exact  estimate  of  their  respective 
thicknesses.'  The  limestone,  however,  will  probably  not  exceed  twenty  or  thir- 
ty feet,  and  the  shale  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  total  thickness. 

On  the  Sangamon  river  above  the  Salem  mills,  there  are  no  very  good  expo- 
sures above  high  water  mark,  though  beds  of  rock  are  said  to  form  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  at  one  or  two  points.  A  coal  shaft,  however,  which  was  sunk 
on  the  land  of  Mr.  Sampson,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  32,  township 
18,  range  6,  affords  a  section  of  all  the  beds,  from  the  top  of  the  upper  seam 
of  coal  to  the  under  clay  of  the  lower  and  largest  bed.  The  total  depth  of  the 
shaft  is  a  little  over  ninety  feet,  and  the  strata  were  passed  through  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  as  reported  to  me : 

FEET.    IN. 

1.  Surface  soil  and  blue  clay. 14 

2.  Black  slate  or  flhale 1 

8.  Coal 1      S 

4.  Fire  clay  and  shale 17      3 

6.  Hard  limestone. • 4 

6.  Coal 2      6 

7.  Fire  clay  and  shale  (very  hard). 39 

8.  Black  slate 1 

9.  Coal 6      4 

10.  Fire  clay,  penetrated  in  sump 5 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  section  the  limestone,  which  generally  is 
found  just  above  the  roof  slate  of  the  lower  coal,  is  missing.  This,  however, 
is  probably  only  a  local  peculiarity. 

Another  point  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Sangamon,  where  rock  is  said  to  occur, 
is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  section  15,  township  17,  range  6,  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  A.  Hale,  where  it  is  stated  that  limestone  was  quarried  out  in  former  times. 
I  visited  the  excavation^  but  the  rock  was  not  visible  above  the  rubbish,  and 
judging  from  the  chips,  I  made  out  the  rock  to  be  the  same  in  appearance  and 
fossils  as  that  in  Arnold's  quarry^  near  Salem*  The  only  doubt  is,  whether  this 
may  not  have  been  merely  a  large  detached  mass,  imbedded  in  Drift,  like  many 
in  this  vicinity. 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  19,  township  18,  range  5,  on  the  head- 
waters of  Indian  creek,  there  appears  in  the  banks  and  beds  of  the  stream,  for 
about  two  hundred  yards,  a  bed  of  light  colored,  nearly  white,  limestone,  which 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  crinoidal  stems,  no  other  fossils  being 
observed.  Half  a  mile  or  more  below  this,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  T.  Kincaid,  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  24,  township  18,  range  6,  the  limestone  again 
ftppoar^  ftud  has  been  quarried  to  the  depth  of  about  seven  feet.    It  is  here 
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somewhat  different,  the  upper  five  feet  in  the  quarry  being  of  a  grayish,  heavi- 
ly-bedded limestone,  containing  very  few  fossils.  A  section  of  the  quarry 
would  be  nearly  as  follows : 

nET.  nr. 

1.  Heavy  bedded,  gray  limestone • 5 

2.  Dark  colored,  somewhat  shaly  beds 1  6 

8.    Dark  colored,  argillaceous  shale,  containing  Hem^oniUa  cra$9U8j  etc 6 

4.    Hard,  pyritous  band,  with  a  trace  of  coal l^ 

6.    Whitish  fire  clay,  only  penetrated 8 

Numbers  4  and  5  of  this  section,  are  not  to  be  seen  in  this  quarry  without 
special  excavation,  and  numbers  1  and  2  appear  to  graduate  into  each  other  at 
some  points. 

Below  this  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  limestone  is  met  with  by  dig- 
ging into  the  banks,  and  outcrops  at  one  point  in  the  side  of  the  branch,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifly  yards  below  the  quarry.  The  rock  there '  is  somewhat- 
different  from  that  before  described,  being  a  very  light  colored,  nearly  white, 
thinly  and  irregularly  bedded  limestone,  containing  Spirt/er  Uneatus^  AthyrU 
wbtiUta^  and  a  few  other  species,  in  considerable  abundance. 

The  remaining  exposures  in  the  southern  part  of  Menard  county  occurs  in 
the  southern  parts  of  sections  13,  14  and  15,  township  17,  range  7,  along  the 
banks  of  Rock  creek.  The  easternmost  of  these,  occurs  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  section  13,  a  little  west  of  the  Springfield  road,  where  a  thickness  of  a 
few  feet  of  light  colored  shale  appears  in  a  field  on  the  bank  of  the  creek*  About 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  this  on  the  stream,  and  nearly  due  west^  we  came 
to  the  first  of  the  limestone  quarries,  which  continue  to  appear  at  intervals  for 
upwards  of  a  mile  above  this  along  the  creek.  The  stone  which  b  quarried 
here  is  a  gray  or  bluish-gray  fossiliferous  limestone,  occurring  in  rather  heavy 
beds  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  in  the  sides  of  the  bluffs  along  its  course. 
In  one  or  two  places  I  noticed  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  of  brownish  shaly 
sandstone  immediately  above,  and  resting  upon  the  limestone.  It  seems  to  me 
probable  that  this  limestone  may  be  identical  with  that  at  Arnold's  quarry, 
near  Salem,  and  in  that  case  it  will  probably  be  found  to  underlie  the  Drifl 
deposits  over  a  considerable  area  in  the  southern  part  of  Menard  county.  Its 
thickness  at  this  point  could  not  be  well  ascertained,  as  at  no  one  point  is  there 
exposed  more  than  a  few  feet,  but  from  the  difference  of  level  of  the  different 
outcrops  and  workings,  the  beds  being  apparently  horiEontal  or  nearly  so,  1 
should  judge  that  it  is  not  less  here  than  at  Arnold's,  at  least  twenty  feet,  and 
perhaps  more. 

North  of  Petersburg,  in  Menard  county,  there  are  comparatively  few  out- 
crops, or  artificial  exposures,  borings',  etc.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
wagon  bridge  over  the  Sangamon,  near  the  brewery,  there  is^a  digU^  v>.xp(osure 
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of  shales,  and  the  small  upper  (16  inch)  vein  of  coal  haa  been  somewhat 
worked  in  former  times,  and  in  the  hill  side  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of 
this  point,  I  observed  many  large  boulders  or  fragments  of  Coal  Measure  lime- 
stone, which  may  perhaps  indicate  the  presence  in  the  body  of  the  bluff,  of 
the  heavy  limestone  beds  which  occur  above  this  coal,  &rther  to  the  south. 

Fischer's  coal  mine  is  situated  on  the  railroad  nearly  two  miles  north  of  the 
village  of  Petersburg,  and  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  river  h\u&.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  section  afforded  by  the  main  shaft : 

FEBT.   IN. 

1.  Surface  aoil  and  Drift  clay 46 

2.  Shale 14 

8.  Hard,  dark  colored  limestone 4 

4.  Black  slate 2 

6.  Coal  No.  4 , 6 

6.  Fire  clay  and  shola 8 

The  hard  limestone,  No.  3  of  this  section,  lies  very  irregularly  upon  the 
dark  slate,  its  average  thickness,  however,  is  in  this  shaft  not  more  than  stated 
above.  Discina  nitida^  and  one  or  two  other  of  the  species  most  common  in  the 
roof  slate  of  the  coal  occur  also  in  this  limestone,  though  less  abundantly.  A 
shaft  which  was  sunk  by  Captain  Taylor,  near  the  railroad  station,  about  three- 
quarters  0^  a  mile  farther  south,  passed  through  the  same  beds,  but  as  this 
shaft  commences  higher  up  on  the  hill  side,  some  thirty-five  feet  of  the  shale 
was  penetrated,  and  the  limestone  and  slate  were  rather  better  developed. 
The  coal  No.  6,  would  doubtless  be  met  with  in  a  shaft  sunk  from  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  perhaps  the  small  upper  vein  also. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sangamon,  in  the  center  of  the  eastern  part  of 
section  1,  township  18,  range  7,  and  about  half  a  mile  above  the  railroad 
bridge,  I  observed  an  exposure  of  a  reddish-brown,  shaly  sandstone,  extending 
about  two  hundred  yards  along  the  river  bank,  and  rising  to  a  hight  of  seven 
or  eight  feet  above  low  water  mark.  The  rock  is  precisely  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  that  in  a  similar  exposure  on  the  river  bank  above  Petersburg,  which 
has  been  described  on  a  preceding  page,  and  which  was  then  said  to  overlie  the 
coal  No.  6.  If  it  is  identical  with  that,  it  will  show  a  dip  of  at  least  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  to  the  northward,  between  Fischer's  and  this  place,  a  distance  of 
rather  less  than  a  mile.  A  similar  sandstone  is  said  to  have  been  quarried  in 
former  times,  by  the  early  settlers,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  36, 
township  19,  range  7,  on  the  edge  of  the  river  bottom  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs. 
At  present  no  rock  in  place  is  visible,  but  the  scattered  fragments,  or  quarry 
chips  are  identical  in  appearance  with  the  rock  in  section  1,  township  18. 

The  boring  at  Sweet-water,  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet.  After  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  Drift  and  surface 
depo&.It#,  thd  order^and  thickness  of  the  different  beds  was  reported  as  follows: 


I  ^l* 
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FEKT. 

1.  Hard  limestone 2 

2.  Pipeclay 10 

8.  Shale,  ("  Soapstone." 40 

4.  Limestone 8 

5.  Black  slate 6 

6.  Coal 5 

*?.  Fire  clay,  not  penetrated  more  than  a  few  inches. 

The  coal  in  this  seotion  is  doubtless  No.  4  of  the  general  section,  which  will 
probably  be  found  to  underlie  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  Me- 
nard county.  No.  6  had  probably  dwindled  in  thickness  until  it  was  not 
detected  in  the  boring,  as  its  proper  place  would  be  between  1  and  2  of  the 
above  section.  This  boring  affords  almost  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  lay  of  the  strata  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
Menard  county.  There  remain  only  two  or  three  isolated  localities  where  the 
beds  of  the  older  rocks  have  been  met  with  in  artificial  excavations,  and  in 
these  instances,  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  one  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
are  wanting.  Near  the  center  of  the  south  line  of  section  12,  township  19, 
range  7,  a  bed  of  yellowish  sandstone  is  said  to  have  been  once  uncovered  in 
the  side  of  the  river  blufis.  This  is  immediately  overlaid  by  a  silicious  con« 
glomerate,  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  consider  older  than  the  Drift,  and  the 
sandstone  may  very  possibly  be  of  the  same  age.  Near  the  base  of  the  bluffs, 
not  far  from  this  pointy  I  heard  it  reported  that  a  small  sizteen-inch  vein  of 
coal  had  once  been  found,  bat  is  not  now  visible.  Other  localities  where  coal 
is  stated  to  have  been  found  are,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluflb  of  the  Sangamon, 
near  the  center  of  section  3,  township  19,  range  7,  and  on  Clary's  creek,  near 
the  center  of  the  south  line  of  section  27,  township  19,  range  8.  In  neither 
of  these  localities  were  the  beds  visible,  nor  could  any  very  satisfactory  informa- 
tion be  obtained. 

Economical     Oeology. 

Coal, — As  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  all  parts  of  this  district 
appear  to  be  underlaid  by  the  Goal  Measures,  which  here  include  the  horizon 
of  four  or  five  different  seams  of  coal.  It  seems  highly  probable,  indeed,  that 
there  is  no  portion  of  the  district,  excepting  the  bottom  lands  along  the  Illi- 
nois and  Sangamon  rivers,  in  the  western  part,  that  is  not  underlaid  by  at  least 
one  coal  bed  of  workable  thickness.  The  lowest  of  these  seams,  which  is 
exposed  or  worked  anywhere  in  this  region  is  probably  the  coal  No.  1  of  the 
general  section  of  the  State,  identical  with  the  Exeter  coal  of  Scott  county, 
although  it  is  possible  that  it  may  prove  to  be  No.  2  of  the  general  section,  or 
the  same  as  the  Neelyville  coal,  in  Morgan  county.    The  absence  of  black 
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slate  in  the  roof,  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  sandstone  above  are  facts  which 
seem  to  slightly  favor  this  view,  but  are,  however^  not  conclusive.  The  absence 
of  Q;cposures  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Cass  county,  is  to  be  regretted  as 
not  affording  the  means  of  positively  determining  this  question. 

This  vein  of  coal  is  now  actively  worked  at  only  6ne  or  two  points  in  Cass 
county,  although  it  was  formerly  much  more  extensively  mined  along  its  out- 
crop on  the  side  of  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  rivers.  The  seam 
will  average  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  reported  to  be  of  fair  quality,  the 
discontinuance  of  the  most  of  the  mining  operations,  was  mainly  due  to  the 
small  local  demand,  and  the  competition  of  other  mines  in  the  adjoining 
counties  on  the  Illinois  river. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  this  district,  the  lowest  seam  worked  is  No.  4  of 
the  general  section,  which  will  average  in  the  different  shafts  and  borings  from 
five  to  seven  feet  in  thickness.  Along  the  Sangamon  river  bottoms,  at  Peters- 
burg and  above,  it  has  been  met  with  at  depths  varying  from  seventy  to  eighty 
feet.  On  the  upland  portions  of  the  county,  it  has  been  reached  but  once,  by 
a  boring  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  This  bed  has  every* 
where  a  good  roof  of  limestone  and  black  slate,  and  is  generally  easy  to  work, 
although  an  occasional  annoyance  is  met  with  in  the  shape  of  horse-backs,  etc. 
The  coal  is  pretty  uniformly  of  a  good  quality  for  fuel  and  steam  purposes,  al- 
though the  quality  of  some  portions  of  the  vein  is  sometimes  injured  for  black- 
smith's use  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  sulphttret  of  iron.  This  is 
the  only  seam  of  coal  which  is  extensively  worked  at  the  present  time. 

The  next  seam  above  this  is  No.  6  of  the  general  section,  which  outcrops  at 
several  points  along  the  Sangamon  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg,  and  is 
also  met  with  in  one  or  two  of  the  shafts  at  that  place.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
bed,  which  has  prevented  its  having  been  worked  to  any  extent,  except  along 
its  outcrop,  is  the  tendency  it  has  to  run  oat,  it  ranging  in  thickness,  within 
short  distances,  from  three  feet  to  hardly  as  many  inches.  It  is  a  softer  and 
less  open  burning  coal  than  No.  4,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  preferred  to  it 
for  blacksmith'sxuse. 

Iron  Ore. — Mention  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  concretions 
of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  occur  rather  abundantly  in  the  shales  overlying 
the  small  upper  seam  of  coal  near  Petersburg.  These,  however,  hardly  seemed 
to  occur  in  any  one  place  in  sufficient  abundance  to  continually  supply  an  iron 
furnace''and  render  their  reduction  profitable. 

Building  Stone, — Probably  the  best  material  for  building  stone  in  this  dis- 
trict is  the  massively  bedded,  light  gray  limestone  of  the  Coal  Measures,  which 
is  quarried  on  Kock  creek,  in  the  southern  part  of  Menard  county,  and  near 
Salem,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Petersburg.  This  may  be  ob- 
tained in  blocks  of  any  convenient  size,  and  appears  to  dress  easily  and  weather 
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well.  It  has,  however,  been  used  chiefly  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  masonry 
only,  the  limestone  from  the  Joliet  quarries,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 

« 

being  generally  preferred  for  the  finer  kinds  of  work,  such  as  window  caps  and 
sills,  etc;,  wherever  it  is  accessible.  I  have  seen  this  limestone  used  as  dressed 
stone  in  only  one  or  two  instances,  but  it  then  appeared  to  answer  well.  The 
limestone  quarried  on  the  upper  portion  of  Indian  creek,  is  also  said  to  answer 
well  for  foundations  and  rough  walls. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  district,  a  material  which  seems  to  promise  well 
as  a  building  stone,  is  the  brownish  sandstone,  which  occurs  in  very  heavy 
beds  above  the  roof  shales  of  Goal  No.  2.  This  sandstone  is  usually  of  a  red- 
dish brown  color,  though  in  some  places  it  approaches  a  dirty  white,  or  has  a 
bluish  tinge,  is  very  sofb  and  easily  dressed  when  first  quarried  out,  but  is  said 
to  harden  on  exposure.  At  the  junction  of  this  rock  and  the  underlying  shales, 
there  is  generally  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness  of  limestone,  which  has 
been  also  quarried  to  some  extent  at  one  or  two  points.  The  quantity  of  this 
sandstone  is  such,  that  it  is  practically  inexhaustible ;  it  is,  probable,  however, 
that  all  parts  of  it  will  not  be  found  to  answer  equally  well  as  a  building  stone. 

Other  Building  Materials, — ^Limestones  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
fine  article  of  quick-lime,  are  found  in  several  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
district,  each  of  the  localities  already  noticed  as  affording  limestone  as  a  build- 
ing stone,  also  furnishes  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  lime.  Some  selec- 
tion, however,  has  to  be  made  among  the  beds  at  some  points,  for  a  material 
which  will  afford  an  article  of  lime  suitable  to  supply  the  local  needs. 

Clay  and  sand  for  brick  making  are  found  in  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the 
district,  and  will,  probably,  at  some  future  time,  become  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  building  materials  in  those  parts  most  distant  from  available  stone 
quarries. 

The  general  surface  configuration  and  soils  have  been  noticed  in  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter,  and  but  little  more  need  be  said.  The  soil  of  the  upland 
prairies  in  this  district  takes  rank  with  the  best  in  this  portion  of  the  State, 
in  general  agricultural  value.  The  soil  of  the  timbered  portions  is  also  pro- 
ductive when  properly  cultivated.  Along  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  riverfl, 
in  the  bottom  lands,  there  are  occasional  sandy  tracts  or  ridges,  generally  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  stunted  oak  and  black-jack,  which  are,  of  course,  infe- 
rior, but  as  a  general  thing  the  soil  of  these  bottoms  is  a  deep  rich  arenaceous 
loam,  which,  when  sufficiently  elevated  or  properly  drained,  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  soils  in  the  State. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

TAZEWELL,  MoLEAN,  LOGAN  AND  MASON  COUNTIES. 

These  four  counties,  which  I  describe  together  in  the  present  chapter,  are 
situated  contiguously  to  each  other  in  the  central  part  gf  the  State,  and  toge- 
ther, comprise  a  very  irregularly  shaped  area,  of  nearly  three  thousand  square 
miles.  The  respective  areas  and  boundaries  of  the  several  counties,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tazewell  county  comprises  an  area  of  about  six  hundred  and  thirty-five 
squaro  miles,  and  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Woodford  county ,  on  the  east, 
by  McLean  county ;  on  the  south,  by  Logan  and  Mason  counties ;  and  on  the 
west,  by  the  Illinois  river.  McLean  county  contains  an  area  of  a  little  more 
than  thirty-two  townships,  or  about  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-one  square 
miles,  and  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Woodford  and  Livingston  counties ; 
on  the  east,  by  Ford  and  Champaign  counties;  on  the  south,  by  Piatt,  DeWitt, 
and  Logan  counties ;  and  by  Tazewell  county  on  the  west.  Logan  county  lies 
immediately  sontb  of  Tazewell  and  McLean  counties ;  on  the  east,  it  is  bound- 
ed by  DeWitt  and  Macon ^  counties ;  on  the  south,  by  Sangamon  county  ]  and 
on  the  west,  by  Mason  and  Menard  counties.  It  comprbes  an  area  of  a  little 
more  than  seventeen  townships,  or  about  six  hundred  and  eighteen  square 
miles.  Mason  county  lies  south  of  Tazewell,  and  east  of  Logan  county;  its 
remaining  boundaries  are  Cass  and  Menard  counties  on  the  south,  and  the  Illi- 
nois river  on  the  west ;  its  area  is  about  five  hundred  and  eighteen  squaro  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  country  over  the  greater  portion  of  this  district,  including 
McLean,  Logan,  the  greater  part  of  Tazewell,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Mason 
county,  is  a  high,  undulating  prairie,  with  here  and  there  groves  and  belts  of 
timber.  The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  brown  mold,  varying  somewhat  in  difier- 
ent  localities,  in  the  proportion  of  clay,  etc.,  which  it  contains,  some  portions 
being  more  argillaceous  than  others.  In  the  timber,  however,  which  occupies 
scarcely  more  than  one-fifth  or  one*sixth  of  the  entire  surface,  and  in  the 
broken  country  along  some  of  the  principal  streams,  the  soil  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  character,  the  lighter  colored  and  more  argillaceous  subsoil  appearing 
at  or  nearer  to  the  surface. 
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'In  the  greater  part  of  Mason  county,  and  over  considerable  tracts  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Tazewell  county,  the  surface  configuration  varies  from  that 
which  we  have  just  described  ;  the  prairies  are  low  and  comparatively  fiat,  and 
in  many  portions,  were  originally  overfiowed,  or  marshy,  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  soil  of  these  prairies  is  a  rich  alluvium,  generally  more  or  less  are- 
naceous, which  forms,  When  sufiSciently  elevated  or  drained,  one  of  the  best 
producing  soils  in  this  district.  Along  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  rivers  in 
this  region,  we  find  in  some  places  rather  extensive  sandy  tracts  of  river  forma- 
tion, and  on  the  Sangamon  river,  in  Mason  county,  and  on  the  Illinois  river,  in 
Mason  and  Taxewell  counties,  the  bald  bluffs  of  the  Loess,  are  in  some  locali- 
ties conspicuous  features  in  the  general  landscape. 

The  principal  streams  occurring  in  this  district,  besides  the  Illinois  and 
Sangamon  rivers,  which  form  a  portion  of  its  borders,  are  the  Mackinaw  river, 
in  Tazewell,  Mason  and  McLean  counties.  Salt  creek,  in  Mason  and  Logan 
counties,  and  Kickapoo  and  Sugar  creek  in  Logan  and  McLean  counties. 
These,  with  many  minor  streams,  and  nameless  tributaries,  drain  nearly  the 
whole  surfaae  of  this  district.  With  the  exception  of  the  Illinois  and  Sanga- 
mon rivers,  none  of  the  streams  have  very  extensive  adjoining  tracts  of  bottom 
land,  and  even  along  these  rivers,  the  bottoms  are  frequently  of  inconsiderable 
width,  or  wanting  altogether. 

The  principal  kinds  of  timber  found  in  the  upland  wooded  tracts  of  this  dis- 
trict are  nearly  the  same  as  those  already  enumerated  as  occurring  in  the 
adjoining  counties,  namely,  the  principal  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  black 
walnut,  butternut,  maple,  bass-wood,  red-bud,  sassafras,  etc.  On  the  river  bot- 
toms, and  in  low  damp  lands  generally,  the  sycamore,  buckeye,  black  ash,  elm, 
etc.,  are  abundant.  The  sandy  ridges  are  generally  covered  with  a  growth  of 
scrubby  oak  and  black-jack,  with  a  thin  admixture  of  other  species. 

The  geological  formations  appearing  at  the  surface  in  this  district,  consist 
almost  entirely  of  the  Drift  and  later  formations,  the  older  rocks  outcropping 
only  at  a  comparatively  few  localities,  in  Tazewell  and  Logan  counties.  The 
underlying  rock,  however,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  these  outcrops,  as 
well  as  from  artificial  exposures  by  shafts,  etc.,  in  various  parts  of  the  district, 
consists  entirely  of  the  different  beds  of  the  Coal  Measure  series. 

The  Loess,  the  uppermost  of  the  more  recent  geological  formations,  appears 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  rivers,  and  consists  here  as 
elsewhere,  of  buff  or  ash  colored  marly  sand,  containing  fresh  water  shells  of 
existing  species.  It  is  not  everywhere  equally  well  developed,  and  in  various 
localities  along  the  Illinois  river,  in  Mason  and  Tazewell  counties,  it  either  does 
not  appear  or  is  not  at  all  conspicuous.  It  may  be  well  seen,  however,  along 
the  Sangamon  river,  in  Mason  county,  where  it  appears  in  the  bald,  rounded 
bluffs,  with  occasional  mural-appearing  escarpments  covering  their  summits, 
—23 
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which  form  so  charaoteristio  a  feature  in  the  landscape  along  the  river  below. 
In  the  northern  part  of  Tazewell  county,  although  this  buff  marly  sand  appears 
to  some  extent  in  the  bluffs  along  the  Illinois  river,  it  is  not  by  any  means  as 
well  exposed,  or  prominent,  as  in  the  counties  farther  to  the  south. 

The  Drift  formation,  which  covers  the  older  rocks  in  almost  every  part  of 
this  district,  is  here  composed  of  beds  of  blue  and  brown  clay,  sand,  and  gravel, 
and  varies  in  thickness,  in  different  portions,  from  fifty  feet  in  the  western  part 
of  Tazewell  county,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  Bloomington  shafts. 
It  has  been  penetrated,  however,  at  comparatively  but  few  points,  and  over  the 
greater  portion  of  this  region,  its  depth  can  only  be  approximately  estimated. 
It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  of  this  thickness  over  considerable 
portions  of  McLean  county,  as  a  boring  at  Chatsworth,  in  the  adjoing  portion 
of  Livingston  county,  was  reported  to  have  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  before  striking  rook. 

The  material  of  the  Drift  in  this  region,  appears  to  be  generally  roughly 
stratified,  alternating  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  are  frequently  met  with 
in  wells  and  borings.  The  sand  and  gravel  beds,  generally  make  up  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  thickness,  though  sometimes  single  beds  attain  a  very 
considerable  thickness,  as,  for  instance,  at  Chenoa,  in  the  northern  part  of 
McLean  county,  where  a  boring  for  coal  passed  through  a  bed  of  sand  and 
gravel  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  overlaid  by  forty-five  feet  of  the  usual  clays  of 
this  formation.  Occasionally,  also,  a  bed  of  black  earth  or  vegetable  mould, 
still  containing  pieces  of  wood,  trunks  of  trees,  leaves,  etc.,  only  partially 
decayed,  is  met  with,  and  a  bed  of  quicksand,  containing  fossil  land  or  fresh 
water  shells  of  existing  species.  The  following  section  of  the  Drift,  afforded 
by  a  shaft  sunk  in  the  city  of  Bloomington,  is  of  especial  interest  as  showing 
both  of  these  conditions  at  unusual  depths.  The  shaft  was  sunk  by  the  Bloom- 
ington Coal  Mining  company,  near  the  track  of  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  rail- 
road, about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  depot : 

riKT. 

1.  Surface  soil,  and  brown  clay 10 

2.  Blue  clay 40 

3.  "  Gravelly  hard  pan  " 60 

4.  Black  mould,  with  pieces  of  wood,  etc 18 

5.  Hard-pan  and  clay 89 

6.  Black  mould,  etc 6 

8.  Blue  clay ; 84 

8.  Quicksand,  buff  and  drab  in  color,  and  containing  fossil  shells 2 

9.  Clay  shale,  (Goal  Measures.) 

Total 254 

Another  shaft,  a  little  over  a  mile  distant  from  this  one,  passed  through 
materially  the  same  succession  of  strata,  with  only  local  variations  in  the  thick- 
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ness  of  the  different  beds.  The  quicksand,  No.  8  of  the  above  section,  resem- 
bles somewhat  in  appearance  the  sands  of  the  Loess,  and  the  only  species  of 
the  contained  shells  which  could  be  identified  was  the  Belicina  occulta^  which  is 
also  not  uncommon  in  the  Loess  of  the  river  valleys  in  this  State.  Beds  of 
black  vegetable  mould  are  met  with  at  less  depths  than  in  this  section  in  vari- 
ous places  in  this  district,  as  for  instance  in  the  vicinity  of  Pekin,  Tazewell 
county,  where  it  is  said,  in  a  few  instances,  to  have  tainted  the  wells  which 
penetrated  to  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  render  the  water  unfit  for  use. 

Sections  of  the  Drift  are  also  afforded  by  the  borings  for  coal,  which  have 
been  made  in  various  parts  of  this  district.  In  all  cases  they  show  variations 
of  the  material  from  blue  to  yellow  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  but  do  not  generally 
afford  sections  of  such  especial  interest  as  the  shafts  at  Blooming'ton,  nor  is  the 
depth  of  the  formation  as  great.  At  Chenoa,  its  thickness  was  found  to  be 
ninety  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  rock,  at  Lexington  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet,  at  Atlanta  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet,  at  Lincoln  seventy  feet,  at 
Cheney's  Grove  one  hundred  and  two  feet,  and  at  several  points  in  Tazewell 
county  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  or  more.  Its  thickness  is  quite  irregu- 
lar, but  seems,  however,  to  be  greatest  in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  district.  In  Mason  county,  we  have  no  very  reliable  data  upon  which  to 
base  our  estimates,  but  its  average  thickness  in  that  portion,  I  think,  may  be 
safely  put  down  at  not  less  than  fifty  feet,  and  is  probably  much  more. 

In  the  western  part  of  TazewelF county,  in  the  ravines  and  broken  country 
along  the  Illinois  river,  I  observed,  in  a  number  of  places  at  the  base  of  the 
Drift;  a  bed  of  cemented  gravel  or  conglomerate,  showing  sometimes  an  irregu- 
lar stratification,  similar  to  that  of  beach  deposits.  A  ledge  of  this  material, 
nine  or  ten  feet  in  thickness,  may  be  seen  in  the  northwestern  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 7,  township  25,  range  4  west  of  the  third  principal  meridian,  up  one  of  the 
side  ravines  which  comes  down  through  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  a  little  south 
of  Wesley  City,  in  Tazewell  county,  and  other  similar  ledges  appear  in  various 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  also  on  the  Mackinaw,  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county.  Another  similar  bed  of  cemented  gravel,  of,  however, 
a  comparatively  insignifica&t  thickness,  may  be  seen  about  half  way  up  the  face 
of  the  bluff,  at  the  steamboat  landing  in  the  city  of  Pekin,  where  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  a  few  inches  thick.  I  have  not  observed  any  similar 
deposits  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district,  either  in  Logan  or  McLean 
counties,  nor  have  I  heard  of  its  having  been  met  with  in  sinking  the  various 
shafts  or  borings. 

Coal  Measures. — All  the  stratified  rocks  which  outcrop  within  the  limits  of 
this  district,  belong,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  the  Coal  Measure--,  and  the 
actual  surface  exposures  are  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  thickness  of  about 
sixty  or  eighty  feet  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  formation.     In  the  whole  dis- 
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trict^  thero  is  but  one  boring  which  aflfords  an  artificial  section  of  the  beds 
down  to  the  base  of  this  formation.  This  one  is  that  made  by  Voris  &  Co.,  on 
the  bottom  lands  on  the  Tazewell  county  side  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  directly 
opposite  the  city  of  Peoria.  The  first  bed  of  the  Coal  Measures  which  is  met 
with  in  the  boring,  is  about  forty  feet  below  the  lower  coal  seam  which  is 
worked  in  this  section.  No.  4  of  the  Illinois  river  section,  as  given  by  Prof. 
Worthen.  The  following  is  a  section  of  the  first  four  hundred  and  fifty-nino 
feet  of  the  boring.  Below  that  depth,  the  records  kept  by  Messrs.  Voris  & 
Co.  were  not  complete,  as  to  thQ  thickness  and  material  of  all  the  difilerent  beds: 

r£ET.    FEET. 

1.  AlIuYial  soil  of  river  bottom 4 

2.  Sand 4 

8.     Gravel  (boulder  drift) 20 

4.  Clay  shale 69 

5.  Bituminous  slate 3 

6.  Fireclay 16 

7.  Clay  shale 15 

—  120 

8.  Coal . . .- 4 

9.  Clay  shale 34 

10.  Sandy  and  argill.  shale  (very  hard) 34 

1 1.  Sandstone 4 

12.  Nodular,  argill.  limestone . .  .j 6 

13.  Compact,  fine  grained  sandstone 5 

14.  Hard,  dark  blue,  sandy  shale 25 

15.  Coal 8 

—  285 

16.  Sandy  and  argill.  shale 25 

17.  Bituminous  shale,  with  thin  bands  of  limestone 57 

18.  *^Chcrty  rock" 44 

19.  Hard,  silicious  rock,  mainly  chert — ^possibly  chert  and  limestone  mtcnuixed .  33 

20.  Fine  grained  sandstone 65 

—  459 

As  nearly  as  the  limits  of  the  formations  can  be  made  out  from  this  section, 
I  think  that  at  least  that  portion  between  the  base  of  the  Alluvium  and  Drift, 
and  the  bituminous  shale  and  limestone  No.  17  of  the  section,  may  be  referred 
to  the  Coal  Measures.  The  remainder  is  Devonian,  with  perhaps  some  of  the 
upper  beds  Lower  Carboniferous.  The  exact  equivalents  of  the  two  beds  of 
coal  passed  through,  may  perhaps  not  be  stated  with  certainty;  the  lower  one, 
however,  is  probably  No.  1  of  the  Illinois  river  section.  The  greatest  depth 
reached  in  the  boring  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet,  and  the  lowest 
rock  was  a  gray,  porous  limestone,  the  fragments  of  which,  brought  up  by  the 
instruments,  were  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to  some  of  the  upper  limestones 
of  the  Niagara  group,  exposed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  with  which 
formation  this  bed  may  doubtless  be  properly  identified. 
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The  coal  seam  which  is  worked  in  this  immediate  neighhorhood,  is  No.  4,  as 
has  been  already  stated.  A  good  exposure  of  this  coal  may  be  seen  near  the 
track  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  railroad,  at  the  point  of  the  bluff  where 
the  road  enters  the  valley  of  Farm  creek.  It  is  here  immediately  overlaid  by 
the  Loess  and  Drifl,  and  is  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  the  same  as  its  average 
in  other  localities  thereabouts.  It  is  worked  in  various  places,  both  in  the  river 
bluffs  and  for  a  mile  or  more  up  the  valley  of  Farm  creek,  by  horizontal  drifts 
into  the  hill  sides,  some  of  which,  in  their  various  branches,  are  of  considerable 
linear  extent.  The  beds  overlying  the  coal  are  not  exposed  at  the  surface  at 
any  point  north  of  Farm  creek,  but  the  seam  is  generally  found  to  have  a  roof 
of  sandstone  or  sandy  shale  in  the  interior  portions  of  the  drifts.  South  of  the 
creek,  however,  this  sandstone  is  exposed  in  many  places  up  the  side  ravines, 
and  in  R.  A.  McClelland  &  Co.'s  shad,  in  the  center  of  the  southern  part  of 
section  34,  township  26,  range  4,  it  was  found  to  be  twenty-eight  feet  in  thick- 
ness between  the  coal  and  the  overlying  drift  clay  and  gravel.  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  its  full  average  thickness,  as  at  this  point  it  has 
probably  lost  much  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bed  by  denudation. 

Passing  up  a  small  branch,  which  comes  down  through  the  bluffs  from  the 
southward,  just  back  of  the  village  of  Fond  du  Lac  about  half  a  mile,  I  ob- 
served a  striking  exposure  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  vertical  thickness  of  con- 
cretionary sandstone,  sandy  shales,  and  soft  argillaceous  sand-rock,  which  be- 
long to  these  same  sandy  strata  overlying  the  lower  bed  of  coal.  The  more 
shaly  beds  contained  numerous  iron-stone  concretions,  and  I  observed  in  the 
more  massive  portions,  what  appeared  to  be  indistinct  vegetable  impressions, 
but  no  other  fossils.  About  half  a  mile  or  a  little  more,  still  farther  up  the 
ravine,  the  upper  vein  of  coal  has  been  worked  to  a  very  slight  extent.  In 
actual  position,  it  must  be,  at  this  point,  at  least  seventy  feet  above  the  coal 
No.  4,  and  is  possibly  still  more  than  that.  It  is  hero  reported  to  be  about 
three  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of  grayish,  fossilifer- 
ous  limestone,  with  occasionally  an  intermediate  layer  of  black  slate  just  over 
the  coal,  and  forming  its  roof.  Still  another  seam  of  coal  about  fifteen  inches 
in  thickness,  is  said  to  outcrop  farther  up  the  hollow,  but  after  a  careful  search 
I  was  unable  to  discover  its  outcrop,  and  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  cov- 
ered by  the  sliding  of  the  drift  gravel,  etc.,  from  the  bluffs  above. 

Along  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  between  Fond  du  Lac  and  Wesley  City,  there 
are  several  points  where  coal  is  now,  or  has  been  worked,  and  there  are  a  few 
exposures  of  the  overlying  sandstones,  in  the  bluffs  near  the  main  wagon  road. 
South  of  Wesley  City,  there  are  scarcely  any  exposures  on  the  river  face  of  the 
blufl&,  but  up  the  side  ravines  they  are  more  numerous.  In  one  of  these  ra- 
vines some  distance  from  the  road,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Davis,  I  observed  the 
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following  Buccession  of  beds  in  a  vertical  exposure,  for  about  sixty  rods  aloug 
the  side  of  the  bluflfs : 

FKET.  IN. 

L  Shale  passing  downwards  into  black  slate 25 

2.  Coal 1     6 

8.  Fire  clay,  passing  downwards  into  nodular  limestone Iltol2 

4.  Limestone 3 

5.  Sandstone,  exposed  for  only  a  few  inches. 

It  seems  to  me  probable,  that  the  vein  of  coal  observed  here,  is  still  above 
both  of  the  coal  seams  which  are  worked  in  this  region ;  the  distance  between 
this  and  the  next  vein  below  it,  I  should  not  judge  to  be  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  feet.  The  limestone  which  almost  always  overlies  the  coal  No.  6,  is  en- 
tirely wanting  here,  although,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  section,  a  bed  of  limestone 
occurs  below  its  under  clay,  and  farther  down  the  creek.  Below  the  exposures 
from  which  the  above  section  was  made  up,  numerous  thin  beds  of  limestone 
are  to  be  seen,  intercalated  in  sandstone  outcrops.  These  limestone  bands  ap- 
peared to  be  somewhat  fossiliferous,  but  no  good  specimens  were  obtained. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  section  24,  township  25,  range  5,  on  a  northern 
fork  of  Lick  creek,  I  noticed  a  small  quarry  in  a  ledge  of  soft,  light  gray  and 
brown  micaceous  sandstone,  generally  thin  bedded  and  shaly,  but  in  some 
places  with  the  beds  thick  enough  to  answer  for  building  purposes.  The  total 
vertical  thickness  of  the  exposure  was  less  than  twelve  feet.  Passing  farther 
down  the  branch,  in  a  general  westerly  and  southerly  direction,  we  find  the 
hill-sides  along  its  banks  strewn  thickly  with  fragments  of  similar  sandstone, 
indicating  the  probable  existence  of  the  same  beds,  but  a  short  distance  under 
the  soil.  At  a  point  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  creek,  near  the  center  of  the 
section,  I  observed  an  exposure  of  about  twenty  feet  of  sandy  and  argillaceous 
shales,  containing  a  thin  seam  of  coaly  matter,  not  over  one  or  two  inches  thick 
at  its  best  development,  and  from  that  down  to  nothing.  About  half  a  mile 
further  east,  near  the  center  of  the  eastern  line  of  the  section,  alongside  of  the 
road  which  crosses  the  creek  at  this  place,  and  well  up  the  blufis,  I  observed 
the  outcrop  of  a  coal  seam,  which  had  been  worked  to  some  slight  extent,  and 
which  I  take  to  be  the  upper  workable  vein  of  this  region,  No.  6  of  the  Illi- 
nois river  section.  The  whole  exposure  at  this  point,  presented  the  following 
section  : 

FEET. 

L     Shale 9 

2.  Limestone  (light  colored) 2 

3.  Dark  colored  shaly  beds,  in  some  portions  approaching  black  slate  in  appearance  and 

texture 2 

4.  Bluish  shaly  clay 1 

6.  Coal .  3 
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Farther  to  the  eastward  from  this  point,  and  higher  in  the  bluffs,  I  observed 
limited  exposures  of  a  reddish,  shalj  sandstone,  or  arenaceous  shale,  which 
seems,  from  its  position,  to  overlie  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  above  section. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pekin,  there  are  but  few  natural  exposures  of  the  under- 
lying rooks,  but  the  lower  coal  is  mined  at  several  points  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city.  The  coal  is  generally  overlaid  by  black  slate,  with,  as  is  stated,  in 
some  cases  a  foot  or  two  of  limestone.  Above  the  slate  there  is  generally  from 
twenty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  sandstone  or  sandy  shales,  according  to  the  lo- 
cality of  the  shafts  on  the  edge  of  the  bluffs,  or  farther  up  towards  the  rolling 
upland.  This  sandstone  may  be  seen  in  the  bottoms  of  ditches  at  one  or  two 
points  along  the  Tremont  road,  abo^t  a  mile  east  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  principal  coal  mines. 

At  Mr.  Hawley's  place,  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Pekin,  a  shaft  was 
sunk,  which  passed  through  both  the  upper  and  lower  coals,  affording  a  section 
of  the  intermediate  beds,  which,  as  reported  to  me,  was  as  follows : 

PEKT. 

1.  Argillaceous  shale • 4 

2.  Light  colored  limestone 2 

8.     Coal 4 

4.  Fire  clay 8 

5.  Sandstone 50 

6.  Bluish  black  slate 4 

7.  Coal 4 

8.  Fureclay 8 

About  two  miles  east  of  Mr.  Hawley's  place,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  20,  township  24,  range  4,  on  a  branch  called  Lost  creek,  there  is  said 
to  be  another  exposure  of  brownish  sandstone,  of  very  limited  extent.  I  failed 
to  find  this  locality  myself,  but  if  a  sandstone  occurs  here,  it  may  be  that  over- 
lyin^  the  lower  coal,  or  possibly  a  still  higher  bed,  not  represented  in  the  above 
section. 

In  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  Tazewell  county,  there  are  a  few 
localities  where  borings,  etc.,  have  been  made,  but  satisfactory  records  of  the 
variation  in  the  strata  could  not  in  all  cases  be  obtained.  At  Rapp's  mills,  near 
the  center  of  the  north  line  of  section  20,  township  24,  range  4,  a  shaft  was  sunk 
'  to  the  depth  of  eighty-five  feet,  and,  as  it  was  reported  to  me,  struck  limestone 
at  that  depth.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  was  very  possibly  the  limestone  overlying 
the  upper  coal,  but,  without  more  reliable  data,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty.  The  shaft  was  abandoned  before  completion,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  it  free  from  water.  At  Delevan,  in  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  the  county,  a  boring  was  made,  which  was  reported  to  have  passed 
through  sixty  feet  of  sandstone,  and,  below  that,  seventy-five  feet  more  of 
arenaceous  and  argillaceous  shales.     No  coal  was  reported  in  this  boring. 
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In  Mason  county  there  are  no  natural  exposures  of  the  older  rocks,  and,  as 
far  as  I  could  ascertain,  no  good  artificial  sections  are  afforded  in  shafts,  wells, 
borings,  etc.  Passing  eastward,  however,  into  Logan  county,  we  find  along 
Salt  creek,  some  distance  above  Middletown,  a  few  tumbling  masses  of  bluish 
limestone,  which  have  evidently  come  out  of  the  bluffs,  but  no  good  exposures* 
In  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  13,  township  19,  range  4,  a  boring  was 
made  in  the  side  of  the  bluff,  by  Messrs.  Boyd,  Paisley  &  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  which 
passed  through  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  alternating  beds  of  limestone, 
and  arenaceous,  and  argillaceous  shales,  passing  through  the  Drift  and  surface 
deposits  at  the  depth  of  only  fifteen  feet.  A  seam  of  coal  was  also  stated  to 
have  been  met  with  near  the  bottom  of  the  boring,  but  its  thickness  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  I  also  heard  it  stated  that  a  seam  of  coal  about 
two  feet  in  thickness,  had  been  worked  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  county 
in  this  vicinity,  and  afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of  its  poor  quality. 
No  traces  of  the  outcrop,  or  the  old  workings,  are  now  visible,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  state  with  any  degree  of  exactneas,  the  place  in  the  series  of  this  seam 
of  coal,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  among  the  upper  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

At  Rankin's  mill,  about  two  miles  farther  up  stream,  in  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  7,  township  19,  range  3,  the  creek  fiows  over  a  bed  of  limetone, 
which  is  also  quarried  at  one  or  two  places  on  the  southern  bank.  The  rock  is 
a  light  gray,  or  bluish-gray,  irregular  bedded  limestone,  and  contains  a  few  of 
the  common  Coal  Measure  fossils,  of  which  Spirifer  camerafusj  S.  lineatvsy 
Athi/ris  subtilitay  and  a  few  others  only  were  collected.  Its  thickness  here,  as 
ascertained  by  means  of  a  well  dug  in  one  of  the  quarries,  was  eleven  feet ; 
and  underneath  it  was  found  four  feet  of  black  slate,  underlaid  by  seventeen 
feet  of  fire  clay,  and  then  six  feet  of  limestone.  The  hole  was  continued  by 
boring  to  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  from  the  surface,  at  which  depth  a  seam  of  coal 
was  struck,  the  thickness  of  which  I  was  unable  to  ascertain.  This,  or  a  similar 
bed  of  limestone,  outcrops  on  Lake  Fork  of  Salt  creek,  in  section  23,  township 
19,  range  8,  in  a  ledge  about  three  feet  high,  which  has  been  quarried  to  a  slight 
extent  at  one  point,  near  the  center  of  the  section. 

The  above  comprises  all  the  natural  exposures  within  the  limits  of  the  district. 
There  remain,  however,  various  shafts,  borings,  etc.,  which,  over  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  afford  us  the  only  means  whatever  of  ascertaining  the 
character  and  thickness  of  the  underlying  beds.  Of  these,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  only,  the  shafts  alone  furnish  sufficiently  reliable  sections  of  the 
strata,  and  as  yet  but  two  or  three  have  been  sunk.     At  Lincoln,  the  shafb 

Note. — Since  this  report  was  written,  the  shaft  at  Lincoln  has  been  completed  down  to  the 
coal,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  response  to  our  application  for  a  copy  of  their  jour- 
nal, and  consequently  cannot  state  definitely  the  thickness  of  the  coal  seam,  or  Its  depth 
below  the  surface.  a.  u.  w. 
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afforded  the  following  section,  after  passing  througli  about  seventy  feet  of  soil 

and  Drift : 

rsET.  m. 

1.  Light  blue  arenaceous  shale 6 

2.  Hard,  bluish,  impure  limestone,  containing  many  small  corals,  etc 3 

8.  Black  shite 10 

4.  Coal 1         6 

6.  Fire  clay 6 

6.  Arenaceous  shale • 8 

The  black  slate  which  had  been  taken  from  the  shafts  was  too  much  decom- 
posed at  the  time  of  my  visit  for  me  to  obtain  from  it  any  well  preserved  fos- 
sils, although  amongst  the  rubbish  I  observed  various  indistinguishable  frag- 
ments of  what  had  apparently  been  fossil  shells.  The  coal  in  this  section  is 
probably  not  below  No.  6  of  the  Illinois  river  section,  and  may  possibly  bo 
still  higher.  About  four  miles  south  of  Lincoln,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  J. 
Braucher,  near  the  center  of  the  south  line  of  section  14,  township  19,  range 
4,  a  hole  was  sunk  by  boring  to  the  depth  of  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  three  separate  seams  of  coal  were  reported  to  have  been  met  with.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  particulars  of  the  variation  and  thickness  of  the  beds 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
equivalents  of  these  seams.  In  a  boring  at  Atlanta,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  a  seam  three  feet  and  six  inches  thick,  was  reported  at  the  depth 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  two  feet,  the  overlying  bed,  as  reported,  consisting 
of  alternating  strata  of  "  slate,"  "soapstone,"  "  rock,"  (limestone  ?)  etc.  This 
is  probably  coal  No.  6,  although,  without  more  positive  evidence  than  is 
afforded  by  an  isolated  boring,  nothing  can  be  stated  with  absolute  certainty. 

The  two  shafts  at  Bloomington,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  remarks 
concerning  the  Drift,  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  chapter,  afford  us  the  most 
satisfactory  section  of  any  of  the  excavations  in  the  district,  enabling  us  to 
identify  the  two  seams  of  coal  which  they  penetrate,  with  numbers  4  and  6  of 
the  general  Illinois  river  section.  The  following  section,  made  up  from  records 
afforded  by  both  shafts,  illustrates  well  the  variation  of  the  strata  of  the  mid- 
dle Coal  measures  in  this  region.  This  section  commences  at  the  base  of  the 
Drift,  and  its  upper  portion,  from  1  to  4  inclusive,  was  afforded  by  the  Bloom- 
inton  Coal  Company's  shaft,  and  the  remainder  by  that  of  the  McLean  county 
Coal  Mining  Company,  a  mile  farther  south,  along  the  railroad  track :  * 

*  Since  this  report  was  written,  the  McLean  County  Coal  company  have  extended  their  shaft 
down  to  a  lower  coal,  which  they  struck  at  the  depth  of  618  feet  8  inches  below  the  surface. 
The  following  is  the  section  below  No.  4  coal: 

FEKT.    IN. 

Fiifi  clay 10 

Slate 8 

—24 
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FEET.    IN. 

1.  Clay  shale 16 

2.  Sandstone 32 

8.     Clay  shale ...       1 

4.  Coal  No.  6 ; 4 

5.  Fire  clay 13 

6.  Limestone.... , 2    7 

7.  Fire  c lay 10 

8.  Clajr  shale 8 

9.  Fireclay 15 

10.  Shale 6  6 

11.  ^ft  blue  slate 22  7 

12.  Black  slate 5 

13.  Coal  No.  4 4  6 

14    Fireclay 6  9 

No.  2  of  this  section  is  a  light  colored,  lamiDated  sandstone,  containing  a 
few  remains  of  fossil  plants ;  in  the  more  soathern  shaft  it  seems  to  he  replaced 
by  a  conglomerate.  No  fossils  were  obtained  from  any  of  the  other  beds  ex- 
cepting the  black  slate  (No.  12)  over  the  lower  coal,  which  cantained,  in  great 
abundance,  Lingvtla  umhonata^  Aviculopecten  rectdluterarea^  Cardinaf  fragilis, 
and  other  fossils  characteristic  of  the  shales  of  this  coal.  A  rather  peculiar 
feature,  however,  is  the  comparative  rarity  of  Discina  nitida^  usually  the  most 
abundant  fossil  in  this  slate,  only  one  or  two  specimens  being  found  in  a  rather 
protracted  search. 

In  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  McLean  county,  we  have  only  the 
records  of  several  borings,  which  afford  but  few  particulars  as  to  the  character 
of  the  underlying  beds.     Just  over  the  county  line,  in  Livingston  county, 

^^■^^^^^—  ■        ■  y  ■  ■      .1    ■■  .1     ■—!■■■  I         .1  -I-  I  ■  ■—■■■■      I    »»■  I  —  I  ■  ■    ■» 

FEET.    IN. 

Fire  clay , 4  6 

Sand  rock 20  6 

Soap  stone,  (clay  shale) 62  5 

Black  slate 2  7 

Fireclay 1  7 

Sulphorons  rock 1  2 

Gray  slate. 11  1 

Shale 1  2 

Hard,  lime  rock 2  1 

Gray  slate 2  8 

Soapstone,  (clay  shale) 6  8 

Coal '. 8  8 

The  distance  between  these  lower  scams  is  183  feet  and  1  inch  at  this  shaft,  and  from  the 
thickness  of  the  seam,  and  the  character  of  the  associated  beds,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the 
lower  coal  in  this  shaft  as  No.  3  of  the  Fulton  county  section,  given  on  pages  93  and  94.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  No.  3  is  represented  in  this  shaft  by  the  2  feet  7  inch  bed  of  black 
slate,  and  that  the  lower  coal  here  is  really  No.  2.  a.  h.  w. 
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about  two  miles  from  Chenoa,  in  a  northeast  direction,  a  ledge  of  bluish-gray, 
irregularly  bedded  limestone  outcrops  in  the  side  of  a  ravine.  In  general  ap- 
pearance this  rock  b  very  similar  to  that  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  as 
occurring  on  Salt  creek,  in  Logan  county,  and  like  it,  is  probably  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Economical    Oeol  og y  . 

Coal, — From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  at  least 
four  or  five  different  seams  of  coal  underlie  different  portions  of  this  district, 
but  two  of  them  have  been  worked  to  any  extent.  The  upper  of  these  two, 
No.  6  of  the  general  section,  is  worked  to  a  slight  extent  along  the  Illinois 
river,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pekin  and  Peoria,  and  is  also  the  upper  seam  in 
the  Bloomington  shafts.  Its  thickness  in  these  localities  ranges  from  three  to 
four  feet.  The  coal  in  this  bed  is  generally  sofler,  and  often  more  impure 
than  t^at  of  the  next  seam  below,  and  its  workings  have  frequently  been  for- 
saken for  those  of  the  lower  bed.  The  sixteen-inch'vein  of  coal,  which  has 
been  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page,  as  occurring  on  a  ravine  a  short  distance 
back  of  Wesley  City,  and  which  I  have  there  considered  as  a  still  higher  vein 
of  coal,  may  possibly  be  this  scam,  in  spite  of  its  lesser  thickness,  as  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  this  bed,  in  other  parts  of  the  State  where  it  has  been  identified, 
to  vary  considerably  in  its  thickness,  in  some  cases,  indeed,  thinning  out  very 
rapidly  within  the  distance  of  a  few  feet.  The  more  reliable  indications  of 
the  accompanying  limestone  beds,  with  their  characteristic  fossils,  cannot, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  well  observed,  nor,  indeed,  do  they  appear  to  be 
invariably  present. 

The  lower  coal.  No.  4,  is  the  seam  which  is  now  mined  in  nearly  all  the 
principal  workings  within  the  limits  of  this  district,  and  wiir generally  average 
here  at  least  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  generally  a  harder  and  better 
heating  material  than  that  in  the  upper  bed,  besides  being  more  reliable  in  its 
thickness.  It,  however,  contains,  in  some  parts,  its  share  of  impurities,  but 
often  so  disposed  in  the  vein  as  to  be  more  easily  separable.  In  some  of  the 
shafts  near  the  city  of  Pekin,  the  seam  of  coal,  which  I  have  referred  in  the 
preceding  pages  to  this  horizon,  contains  in  its  lower  portion,  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  inches  above  the  base,  a  thin  seam  of  fire  clay,  separating  it  into 
two  unequal  portions,  and  sometimes  a  vein  of  slate,  or  slaty  coal,  is  reported 
to  occur  only  five  or  six  inches  above  the  bottom.  In  the  upper  portion,  also, 
there  is  frequently  some  thickness  of  what  is  called  '^  hickory,^'  or  mixed  coal 
and  shale,  or  sand  rock.  The  thickness  of  good  coal,  however,  is  sufficient  to 
render  its  working  profitable. 
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At  Bloomington  the  shafts  were  first  sunk  only  to  the  upper  coal,  which  was 
worked  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  shaft  having  been  deepened,  the  upper 
bed  was  abandoned,  and  only  the  lower  seam  was  worked.  The  diflfcrence  in 
quality  was  very  marked  at  this  place,  the  lower  coal  being  very  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  upper  seam. 

Beneath  this  coal  '^o,  4,  we  find,  by  the  boring  opposite  Peoria,  by  Yoris  & 
Co.,  two  seams  of  coal  at  the  depths  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  two 
hundred  ajid  thirty  feet,  and  respectively  four  and  three  feet  in  thickness, 
which  are  most  probably  the  equivalents  of  Nos.  1  and  3,  of  the  general  sec- 
tion referred  to.  Although  we  have  no  positive  data,  as  to  the  existence  of 
these,  or  other  beds  under  the  coal  No.  4,  in  other  portions  of  the  district,  yet, 
from  their  existence  at  this  point,  and  from  our  general  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  the  lower  Coal  Measures  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  these  seams  of  coal  might  be  found  at  t^e  proper  depth  in 
other  parts  of  this,  and  the  adjoining  counties.  A  boring  of  from  two 
hundred,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  below  the  known  horizon  of  No.  4,  or 
from  five,  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  from  the  surface  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  district,  would  probably  penetrate  all  the  Coal  Measures,  and  settle  all  the 
questions  in  regard  to  the  existence,  and  develpment  of  the  underlying  coal 
seams. 

The  upper  coal  seams  are  perhaps  represented  in  this  district,  by  the  bed 
reached  in  the  Lincoln  shaft,  and  it  may  be  also  by  the  small  vein  near  Wesley 
City,  in  Tazewell  county,  which  I  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  referred  with 
doubt  to  a  higher  level  than  No.  6,  though  still  admitting  its  possible  identity 
with  that  bed  itself  In  neither  of  these  localities  is  the  seam  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  be  worked  with  much  profit,  excepting  where  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  profitably  worked  in  a  small  way  by  stripping  along  the  line  of  its  outcrop. 

Building  Materials. — This  district,  as  a  whole,  is  within  itself  but  scantily 
supplied  with  building  stone,  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface  being  occupied 
by  the  Drift  deposits,  and  containing  no  exposures  whatever  of  the  older  rocks. 
Along  the  IllinoiB  river,  however,  in  Tazewell  county,  the  sandstones  of  the 
Coal  Measures  have  been  quarried  to  some  extent  to  supply  the  local  demand, 
and  in  some  localities  appear  to  aflford  a  stone  suitable  for  foundations,  cellar 
walls,  etc.  The  limestone  beds  which  also  occur  in  the  Coal  Measure  strata  in 
this  region,  though  generally  of  inconsiderable  thickness,  may  also  furnish  a 
limited  supply  for  the  same  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  manufacture  of  lime. 
The  limestone  ledges  noticed  as  occurring  on  Salt  creek  and  Lake  Fork,  in  Lo- 
gan county,  also  furnish  a  fair  material  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  masonry,  and 
have  been  considerably  quarried  for  this  purpose.  Dimension  stone,  etc.,  when 
used  in  this  dirtrict,  are  brought  from  beyond  its  limits,  in  great  measure  from 
the  quarries  at  Joliet. 
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Clay  and  loam,  suitable  for  the  maDufacture  of  a  fair  quality  of  red  brick, 
are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  have  been  made  use  of  in  most 
of  the  principal  towns  within  its  limits.  Sand  for  building  purposes  is  also  suf- 
ficiently abundant. 

Mineral  Springs. — ^We  may,  perhaps,  properly  mention  again,  under  this  head, 
the  artesian  well  sunk  by  Messrs.  Voris  &  Co.,  on  the  edge  of  the  bottom  land 
along  the  Illinois  river  opposite  Peoria,  in  which  a  current  of  water,  holding  in  so- 
lution sulphuretted  hydrogen,  was  struck  at  the  depth  of  seven  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four feet.  When  struck  it  was  stated  to  have  had  a  head  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet,  and  the  flow  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  strong  at  the  present  time.  This  water 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  Niagara  group,  but  before 
the  boring  had  reached  its  present  depth,  a  strong  stream  of  saline  water  was 
met  with,  at  a  distance  from  the  surface  of  three  hundred  and  seventeen  feet. 

Copperas  and  saline  springs  occur  in  various  places  in  this  district,  and  occa- 
sionally give  names  to  some  of  the  minor  streams.  Such  names  as  Salt  creek 
and  Lick  oreek  occur  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  These  springs,  how- 
ever, are  few  in  number,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  of  any  economic  value. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  mention  at  length  the  agricultural  capabilities 
of  this  district,  since  the  capacity  of  its  soils,  etc.,  are  so  well  known,  and  its 
territory  is  so  generally  taken  up  by  actual  settlers  and  now  under  cultivation. 
I  may  safely  say,  however,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  sandy  portions 
along  the  principal  rivers,  there  are  no  extensive  tracts  of  what  can  be  called 
poor  land  in  the  district.  There  are,  indeed,  some  tracts  of  comparatively  low 
bottoms  and  marshy  land,  which  are  not  at  present  available  for  all  kinds  of 
agriculture,  but  these  are  generally  of  limited  extent,  and  are  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing under  an  improved  system  of  drainage,  which  places  them  at  once  among 
the  more  valuable  lands  of  the  district.  The  numerous  railroads  now  travers- 
ing this  region,  and  others  projected  or  in  process  of  construction,  by  making 
all  portions  readily  accessible  to  the  centers  of  trade,  will  add  greatly  to  its 
present  wealth,  and  guarantee  its  future  prosperity. 
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GRUNDY  COUNTY. 

Grundy  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kendall,  on  the  east  by  Will  and 
Kankakee,  on  the  south  by  Livingston,  and  on  the  west  by  LaSalle.  It  in- 
cludes twelve  townships,  or  about  420  square  miles,  forming  a  rectangle  of 
twenty-four  miles  long  and  about  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  wide.  Of  this, 
about  two-thirds  is  slis^htly  rolling  prairie,  and  the  balance  mostly  well  tim- 
bered creek  banks  and  river  bottoms. 

The  Illinois  river  divides  the  county  near  the  middle  of  its  northern  half, 
running  in  a  W.  S.  W.  course,  with  but  little  variation.  Its  principal  affluent 
on  the  south  is  Mazon  creek,  which  drains  fully  one  third  of  Grundy,  and  por- 
tions of  Livingston,  Kankakee  and  Will  counties.  Its  principal  water  supply 
is  from  surface  drainage — but  few  springs  being  found  along  its  course.  From 
this  character,  one  would  readily  predicate  the  truth,  that  a  very  wet  season 
often  causes  it  to  overflow  its  banks,  though  twenty  feet  or  more  in  hight,  while 
a  dry  one  leaves  its  bed  bare,  except  where  deep  pools  have  formed.  The  sum- 
mer of  1867,  dryer  than  a  score  of  its  predecessors,  gave  me  an  unusually  fine 
chance  for  the  exploration  of  this  stream,  as  well  as  all  others  included  in  this 
season's  work. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  Mazon  is  the  Waupecan,  draining  a  comparatively 
small  extent  of  country;  but,  in  an  ordinary  season,  carrying  nearly  as  much 
water,  the  product  of  several  strong  springs  on  the  lower  part  of  its  course — 
some  of  them  from  the  Drift,  others  from  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  the 
Goal  Measures,  which  here  show  a  small  outcrop.  S(ill  farther  to  the  westward, 
are  Billy  run,  Hog  run  and  Armstrong  run,  which  are  simply  prairie  drains,  and 
show  no  outcrop  of  rock.  Nettle  creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  prin- 
cipally of  the  same  character ;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  there  are  a 
few  springs,  and  two  or  three  outcrops  of  the  shales  and  sandstones  which  over- 
ly the  lower  coal.  Finally,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  is  the  Au- 
Sable  creek,  with  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  water,  partly  derived  from 
springs,  and  partly  from  drainage  of  this  and  part  of  Kendall  county. 
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Post-tertiary  Formations. 

Alluvium, — The  beds  of  this  formation  are  very  largely  developed  in  the  ter- 
races of  the  river  valley  and  the  beds  of  the  smaller  streams.  From  the  west 
line  of  the  county  nearly  to  AuSable  creek,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  fol- 
lows the  north  bank  of  the  present  river  valley  pretty  closely,  while  the  second 
terrace  varies  from  a  half  mile  to  two  miles  to  the  northward.  On  the  sonth 
side  of  the  river,  the  high,  gravelly  banks  of  the  second  terrace  hug  the  river 
banks  very  closely,  as  far  at  the  Waupecan  creek.  Here  the^  lose  much  of 
their  elevation,  and  have  as  their  continuation  a  low  ridge,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  present  bank.  East  of  Mazon  creek  this  declines  still  more,  and  be- 
comes the  heavy  sand  ridge  which  bears  still  farther  southward,  and  then  east- 
ward, south  of  Wilmington,  into  Kankakee  county.  This  sand  ridge  forms  the 
watershed  between  Mazon  creek  and  Kankakee  river,  so  that,  where  it  strikes 
the  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  to  the  southward  of  Wilmington,  the  water  flows 
from  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  river,  through  swamps  and  sloughs,  and 
finds  its  way,  through  the  Mazon,  into  the  Illinois,  opposite  Morris. 

The  flats  of  the  old  river  valley,  back  of  the  present  banks,  show,  in  many 
places,  plain  evidence  of  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  their  formation.  At 
Qen.  Birney's  place,  on  section  11,  town  33  north,  range  6  east,  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact,  that  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the  surface,  at  a  pretty 
uniform  depth  through  that  neighborhood,  there  is  a  layer  of  thin  slabs  of  the 
fissile  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measure.^,  still  tolerably  solid.  They  were  evi- 
dently distributed  here  by  the  current  of  the  river,  not  long  before  it  became 
so  contracted  as  to  leave  this  level  dry.  When  this  old  channel  was  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Michigan,  a  large  body  of  water  must  have  flowed  through  here,  and 
appearances  seem  to  indicate  that  its  diversion  toward  Niagara  must  have  been 
sudden,  rather  than  gradual;  otherwise,  the  present  valley,  would  probably  have 
been  wider,  and  the  descent  to  it  less  abrupt. 

A  topographer  would  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  studying  the  various  islands 
of  the  old  valley,  especially  at  the  confluences  with  the  Illinois  of  AuSable  and 
Nettle  creeks,  both  of  which  streams,  apparently,  were  much  larger  than  at 
present.     Upon  one  of  these  islands  stands  Morris,  the  county  seat. 

Another,  and  far  the  largest  in  the  county,  is  the  high  land  lying  between 
the  head  of  the  Illinois,  the  lower  part  of  the  Kankakee,  and  the  slough  which 
contains  Ooose  Lake,  and  runs  thence  to  Pine  Bluff,  near  the  embouchure  of 
the  Mazon,  upon  the  Illinois  valley. 

The  following  levels  of  points  within  this  county  have  been  furnished  to  me, 
mostly  from  the  notes  of  the  Illinois  River  Survey,  from  ithe  ofGioe  of  its  chief. 
Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  U.  8.  A.,  now  in  charge  of  the  river  improvements  at 
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Keokuk,  Iowa.     The  figures  indicate  distances  below  the  estahlished  ^^  datum 
of  six  feet  helow  the  lowest  registered  water  of  Lake  Michigan :'' 

FEET. 

Bluffs  at  Morris,  north  side  (level  of  town) 56.988 

"  southside 59.48 

"  "        lower  terrace 78.00 

Level  of  river,  at  head  of  the  Illinois 87.809 

"  mouth  of  AuSable  creek 92.664 

"  Morris,  under  road  bridge ^ 95.18 

"  Marseilles,  LaSalle  county,  above  dam 99.808 

"  "  "  belowdam 108.256 

"  Goose  Lake,  about 60 

Minooka,  as  per  railroad  survey,  above  datum 35 


(t 


These  levels  show  that  the  elevation  of  the  first  terrace  above  the  river,  op- 
posite Morris,  is  a  little  over  seventeen  feet,  and  that  the  elevation  of  the  sec- 
ond bluff  or  gravel  ridge  above  the  first  terrace,  is  about  eighteen  and  a  half 
feet.  The  present  floods  reach  nearly  up  to  the  first  terrace,  and  it  is  probable 
that  when  the  lake  poured  its  waters  through  here,  even  the  much  wider  val- 
ley of  the  old  river  did  not  so  accommodate  the  floods  as  to  prevent  their 
nearly  or  quite  overflowing  the  gravel  ridge,  and  covering  large  portions  of 
the  upper  terrace,  both  north  and  south  of  the  river. 

The  coarser  portion  of  the  beds  of  river  gravel  consists  mostly  of  fragments 
of  the  Niagara  group  limestone,  which  forms  so  heavy  beds,  from  below  Joliet 
to  Chicago  and  beyond.  Much  of  the  sand  is  probably  due  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Coal  Measure  sandstones,  while  some  of  it  may  have  come  from  the 
northward.  There  is,  however,  in  these  beds,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  mctamorphic  material  from  Canada,  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  true 
Drift,  but,  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  often  partially  buried,  are  great 
numbers  of  small  boulders  of  quartzite,  gneiss,  granite  and  trap,  unquestionably 
of  northern  origin.  These  are  especially  abundant  south  of  Goose  Lake,  over 
the  surface  of  the  valley  which  starts  from  the  Kankakee,  near  the  county 
line,  includes  Goose  Lake,  and  joins  the  Illinois  valley  near  where  the  Mazon 
first  strikes  the  bottoms.  This  was  probably  a  shallow  channel,  in  which  float- 
ing fields  of  ice  lodged,  melted  and  dropped  the  loads  of  stone  which  they  had 
brought  &om  the  northward.  Similar  aggregations  of  boulders  occur  in  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Will  county,  at  points  where  eddies  would  have  been  likely 
to  detain  the  ice  floes.  I  have  suspected  that  this  Goose  Lake  channel  was 
formerly  the  main  channel  of  the  Kankakee,  which  thus  met  the  DesPlaines 
only  four  miles  above  Morris;  but  I  have  not  collected  sufficient  data  to  decide 
the  point. 

The  bed  of  *'  potter's  day,''  worked  near  the  southwest  bank  of  Goose  Lake, 
and  lying  ^'  near  the  level  of  the  fire  clay,"  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  58)  owes  its  origin 
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and  deposition  to  river  action,  tbough  principally  consisting  of  the  decomposed 
shales  and  fire  clays  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

During  the  autumn  of  1868,  the  remains  of  a  Alastodon  were  found  at  Tur- 
ner's strippings,  about  three  miles  east  of  Morris,  under  eighteen  inches  of 
black  mucky  soil,  and  about  four  feet  of  yellowish  loam,  and  resting  on  about 
a -foot  of  hard  blue  clay  which  covered  the  coal.  The  bones  were  badly  de- 
cayed, and  most  of  them  were  broken  up  and  thrown  away  by  the  miners ;  of 
the  remainder,  Mr.  Joseph  Even,  of  Morris,  with  his  usual  zeal  for  science,  ob- 
tained and  presented  to  the  State  Cabinet,  a  part  of  a  thigh  bone,  a  fragment 
of  a  lower  jaw,  three  teeth,  and  a  few  of  the  small  bones.  The  locality  is  a 
portion  of  the  old  river  bottom,  and,  in  the  lack  of  personal  observation,  I  am 
uncertain  whether  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  the  bones  indicates  that  the 
animal  was  mired  and  died  here,  or  to  suppose  that  the  carcass  was  deposited 
here  by  the  river. 

The  Coal  Measure  rocks  of  this  county  are  too  soft  and  too  readily  disinte- 
grated to  allow  of  the  preservation  of  any  scratches  that  may,  at  any  time,  have 
been  impressed  upon  their  surface ;  so  that,  although  we  find  in  the  gravel 
very  numerous  scratched  and  polished  pebbles  and  boulders,  it  is  within  only  a 
very  small  area  that  striated  and  polished  rock  surfaces  have  been  noticed.  In 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  23,  township  34  north,  range  7  east,  at  Waters's 
quarry  of  Trenton  limestone,  smoothly  polished  surfaces  have  been  frequently 
met  with.  In  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  16,  township  34  north,  range 
8  east,  Collins's  run  exposes  a  small  surface  of  the  shaly  limestone  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati group,  upon  which  are  plainly  marked  three  sets  of  striaD,  running,  by 
compass,  north  30^  east,  north  37°  east,  and  north  50°  east.  In  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  19,  of  the  same  township,  the  surface  of  the  black  slaty  shale 
which  overlies  the  coal  at  Pettys's  shaft,  is  scratched  and  polished  in  a  similar 
manner.  As  these  three  localities,  however,  are  all  within  the  old  river  valley, 
we  cannot,  with  certainty,  predicate  upon  these  facts  the  conclusion  that  those 
scratchings  and  polishings  are  attributable  to  glacial  action.  In  fact,  these  and 
some  other  circumstances  give  some  reason  for  assuming  that  they  are  results 
of  river  action  alone.  At  the  coal  mine,  we  find  the  outer  portion  of  the  shale, 
next  to  the  creek  bank,  broken  up  for  several  feet,  and  thoroughly  mingled 
with  the  drifted  materials  which  here  form  an  overlying  bank  of  about  fifteen 
feet.  This  disturbance,  as  well  as  the  grinding  of  the  surface,  we  may  fairly 
attribute  to  the  action  of  the  creek  while  at  its  former  level.  But,  while  allow- 
ing that,  in  these  particular  cases,  river  agencies  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
observed  phenomena,  we  must  also  record  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Drift 
gravel  of  large  and  small  boulders  unquestionably  planed  and  striated  by  glacia  1 
action.    These  are  especially  abundant  along  the  Mazon. 

—25 
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The  True  Drifts  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  consists,  mainly,  of  the 
tough  blue  "  boulder  clay/'  with  pebbles  and  boulders,  sometimes  also  including 
fragments  of  wood,  overlaid  but  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  with  gravel,  and  under- 
laid, so  far  as  known,  with  a  bed  of  '*  hard-pan,"  ana  a  water-bearing  quick- 
sand which  has  thus  far  prevented  any  knowledge  of  the  underlying  materials. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  contrary,  shows  but  little  boulder-clayi 
this  being  replaced  by  a  heavy  layer  of  sand  and  gravel.  TDwnship  34  north, 
range  6  east,  has  no  known  outcrop  of  rock,  and  wells  near  its  south  line  have 
reached  depths  of  forty-eight,  fifty  and  fifly-two  feet,  before  meeting  the  quick- 
sand. Townships  31  and  32,  of  the  same  range,  and  so  much  of  33  as  lies 
south  of  the  river,  together  with  townships  31  and  32,  range  7  east,  possess  no 
outcrop  of  rock,  but  the  depth  of  the  Drift  is  not  known.  At  Gardner,  in  sec- 
tion 9,  township  31  north,  range  8  east,  the  Drift  is  said  to  be  one  hundred 
feet  deep  at  the  ooal  shaft.  At  Braceville,  section  25,  township  32  north, 
range  8  east,  it  was  found  to  be  forty-four  feet  deep.  Going  northward  into 
townships  33,  in  ranges  7  and  8,  it  rapidly  thins  out,  owing  partly  to  the  down- 
ward slope  of  the  surface,  partly  to  the  upward  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  un- 
derlying rocks,  which  come  to  the  surface  in  the  northern  part  of  these  town- 
ships. Much  of  the  ^'  coal  land  "  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Morris  is 
bare  of  drift,  having  been  stripped  by^he  old  river.  To  the  northward,  how- 
ever, through  township  34  north,  range  7  east,  the  gravel  and  boulder-clay  lie, 
ib  some  places,  forty  feet  deep.  Township  34  north,  range  8  east,  is  deeply 
buried  in  Drift;  at  Minooka,  on  the  line  between  sections  1  and  2,  a  well- 
boring  found  one  hundred  feet  of  gravel  overlying  the  shaly  limestone  of  the 
Cincinnati  group. 

Roch    Formations. 

Coal  Measures, — ^The  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  occupy  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  county.  The  outcrops,  however,  are  so  disconnected,  and 
the  beds  so  irregular,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  construct  any  general  section 
to  represent  connectedly  all  the  outcrops.  Apparently,  the  higher  beds  ex- 
posed in  the  county  are  those  which  outcrop  near  the  old  coal  openings  on  the 
Waupecan,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  20,  township  33  north,  range  7 
east.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  outcrop  of  beds  above  the  coal,  and  did  not 
learn  whether  any  were  seen  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mine.  Near  the  out- 
crop, a  foot  of  ooal  was  left  as  a  working  roof.  The  seam  is  five  feet  thick, 
resting  on  a  bed  of  fire  clay.  It  is  ooal  No.  4,  of  the  Illinois  valley  section. 
The  connection  below  is  not  exposed,  but,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  floor  of 
the  seam,  not  over  ten  feet,  we  came  upon  a  coarse,  ferruginous,  shaly  sand- 
stone, filled  with  fragments  of  Lepidodendron^  Calamttes^  Neuropteris  hirmta^ 
etc.,  with  an  occasional  streak  of  coaly  matter.     Of  this  bed,  there  is  a  low, 
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nearly  continuous  outcrop  for  a  mile  up  the  stream,  the  last  spot  observed  being 
at  "  Hog-grove  quarry/^  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  28.  At  the  road 
crossing,  about  half  a  mile  down  the  creek  from  the  coal  mine,  the  sandstone 
rises  a  little,  and  exposes  about  six  feet  of  blue  and  black  shales,  filled  with 
small  Mollusca  of  the  genera  Pleurotomaria,  J^acrocJieilus,  Ihiomphaltu,  Ortho- 
ceraSy  NuctdUy  Avictdopecteny  ProductuSy  ChoneteSy  SemiproniteSy  etc.,  and  yield- 
ing some  small  remains  of  fish,  such  as  Petrodus  occidentcdis,  and  the  type  of 
the  new  Crustaceon,  CeratiocariB  f  sinuattiSj  M.  and  W.  The  lower  part  of  the 
blue  shale  holds  two  thin  layers  of  rusty  brown  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
which  often  partially  or  wholly  include  shells  of  the  above  named  Mollusca. 
The  upper  part  of  the  black  shale  also  contains  nodules  of  the  same  material, 
(with  probably  some  phosphate  of  lime,)  but  smaller  and  less  evenly  distribu- 
ted ;  the  smaller  of  these  contain  comminuted  scales  and  bones  of  fishes,  and 
judging  from  both  form  and  contents,  are  probably  the  fossil  excrement  of 
larger  fishes.  These  beds,  with  others,  outcrop  at  intervals  for  about  a  mile 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  stream;  and  the  following  section  will  fairly  repre- 
sent the  whole : 


1.  Sandy  shale ....  5 

2.  Blue  clay  shale 8 

8.  Fissile  sandstone 75 

4.  Blue  clay  shale,  with  iron  nodules 2  to  5 

5.  Black  shale,  top  slaty,  with  small  nodules,  bottom  very  fingile 2  "  S 

6.  Cone-in-cone,  locally  becoming  a  solid  limestone ^  'M^ 

1.  Soft  olire  shale li 

8.  Solid  gritty  sandstone 1 

Another  outcrop,  on  nearly  the  same  horizon,  occurs  on  Morgan  creek,  irom 
the  center  of  the  south  line  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  6,  town- 
ship 32  north,  range  8  east,  to  near  the  center  of  the  south  line  of  section  25, 
township  33  north,  range  7  east.  The  strata  are  here  very  irregular  in  thick- 
ness, but  the  following  section  gives  an  average  representation  of  the  exposed 
outcrop: 

FEBT.      IN. 

1.  Ironstone  conglomerate,  (local.) 6 

2.  Sandstone 8 

8.    Black  shale,  some  slaty,  with  large  ironstones  •• 8to4 

4.  Cone-in-cone,  running  into  massive  limestone; 2tod 

5.  Olive  shales,  changing  into  ooncretionaiy  argillaceous  limestone 6  ^*  7 

6.  Soft  black  shale 2  "  8 

7.  Blue  clay  shale 9 

8.  Goal  No.  8? 2 

9.  Whiteflreclay ? 

Small  quantities  of  coal  have  been  mined  at  this  seam  at  several  points 
along  the  limited  outcrop.    The  latest  opening  was  by  Mr.  Herald,  for  his  own 
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use,  jast  back  of  his  house,  on  section  1,  township  32  north,  range  7  east.  The 
coal  was  said  to  be  good  house  fuel,  but  rather  soft ;  none  could  be  found  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  The  argillaceous  limestone  of  No.  5,  of  this  section, 
generally  contains  numerous  shells  of  the  genera  JProductus^  Athyris,  Terehror 
tula,  etc.,  and  some  fragments  of  orinoids.  The  coal  apparently  holds  the  po- 
sition of  the  thin  coal  which  locally  underlies  No.  56  of  the  LaSalle  county 
section.     (See  Vol.  iii,  p.  267.) 

The  outcrop  along  the  Mazon  appears  nearly  continuous,  but  still  I  have  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  connection  of  the  above  beds  with  those 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  stream.  The  strata  there  developed  consist  of  very 
variable  sandy  clay  shales  and  sandstones,  in  some  places  becoming  nearly 
pure  day  shales,  but  containing  many  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron.  Pine 
Bluff,  at  the  lowermost  crossing  of  the  Mazon,  is  composed  of  about  forty 
feet  of  heavily  bedded,  but  rather  fissile  sandstone,  partly  nearly  white,  partly 
highly  ferruginous.  Less  than  a  mile  up  the  creek,  the  lower  part  of  this  bed 
changes  to  highly  argillaceous  sandy  shales,  with  occasional  streaks  and  nodules 
of  sandstone.  The  section  is  not  quite  continuous,  but  there  is  no  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  to  separate  these  latter  beds  from  the  ferruginous  sandy  shales, 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick,  of  section  24,  of  township  33  north,  range  7  east, 
which  contain  large  numbers  of  the  fossiliferous  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
for  which  this  locality  has  become  famous.  Besides  the  many  species  of  ferns, 
which  are  named  in  Mr.  Lesquereux's  report,  in  this  volume,  the  nodules  also 
contain  the  fossil  insects,  Miamia  Bronsoni,  M,  Danse,  Hemeristia  occidentalism 
Chrestotes  lajpideay  JBdylaa-is  anthracophila,  Megathentomum  ptistvlatum,  Euphe- 
merUes  simpleXy  U,  gigas,  E.  affinis  ;  the  Myriapods,  Euphoheria  armigera,  E.f 
major,  Anthracerpes  typus;  the  Arachnids,  Eoscorpius  carhonarius,  Mazonia 
Woodiana  ;  the  Crustaceans,  Anthrapahemon  gracilis,  Polxocaris  typus,  Acan- 
thotelson  Eveni,  A.  Stimpsoni,  A.  insequaJis,  Euproops  Danm,  Euri/pterus,  [An- 
thraconectes,)  Mazonensis;  the  Worm,  Palosocampa  anthrax;  the  Salamander,  Am- 
pMbamus  grandiceps,  with  three  or  four  undescribed  Fish  and  Ostracoid  Crusta- 
ceans. It  is  thus  evident  that  this  is  one  of  the  richest  deposits  of  Carbonifer- 
ous Articulates  ever  discovered,  if  not  the  richest. 

These  nodules  range  from  about  two  to  about  ten  feet  above  the  main  coal 
seam  of  all  this  region,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  the  soft,  blue 
clay  shales,  filled  with  fossil  plants,  which,  at  most  points,  overlie  this  seam. 

About  a  mile  farther  up  the  stream,  coal  has  been  dug  in  the  bed  and  banks 
of  the  stream,  but  is  now  abandoned.  Still  farther  south,  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  section  19,  township  33  north,  range  8  east,  a  shaft  was  recently 
sunk,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Burt,  upon  the  creek  bottom,  starting  at  about  twemty-five 
feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  prairie.    The  section  is  as  follows : 


/ 
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VEST.      IN. 

Blue  clay  and  sandy  shale,  with  ferns 20 

Coal 8 

Soft  black  shale 6to8 

Fire  clay,  with  rootlets • 6  "  8 

Hard,  sandy  clay 8 

Fireclay > 2           6 

At  this  place,  the  coal  is  about  eight  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  creek. 
Near  the  water  level,  an  ofishoot  from  the  main  seam,  about  seven  inches 
thick,  is  exposed  in  the  bank  i  the  shales  immediately  over  it  afforded  a  few 
plants. 

Near  the  center  of  section  18,  township  33  north,  range  8  east,  Mr.  John 
Holderman's  artesian  well  has  afforded  the  following  section,  kindly  furnished 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Henry,  who  had  charge  of  the  boring : 

FEBT. 

Gravel , 16 

Sandstone r 34 

Coal    , , 8 

Sandyshale 88 

Limestone 185 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  section  gives  the  sandstone  as  immediately  over- 
lying the  coal.  This  condition  of  the  seam  has  been  elsewhere  noticed,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  only  in  a  shaft  recently  sunk  near  the  soi^theast  corner  of  section 
9  of  the  same  township,  and  in  one  shaft  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Will  county. 

Mr.  Henry  has  also  furnished  me  the  section  of  the  well  bored  by  him  at 
the  railroad  station  in  Morris,  from  which  an  abundance  of  water  is  now 
flowing,  as  follows ; 

FSKT.   IN. 

Shale,  with  sandstone  layers , , , .  • , 63 

Coal , 2    10 

Fire  clay 4 

%  Shales  and  ck^ 100 

Hard  limestone,  "Trenton." 200 

White  sandstone,  » « St  Peters. " 87 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois  river,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Morris,  the 
coal  outcrops  in  the  bank  of  the  canal,  and  in  the  stretch  of  low  land  about 
one  mile  to  the  northward.  The  overlying  beds  are  here  mostly  blue  clay 
shales,  with  occasional  irregular  layers  of  sandstone.  The  iron  nodules,  above 
mentioned,  occur  here  at  the  same  level,  but  not  in  so  great  numbers  as  at  the 
Mazon  locality.  The  shales  immediately  above  the  coal  frequently  yield  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  fossil  ferns  and  other  plants.  The  following  section  of 
the  seam  and  its  overlying  beds  was  obtained  at  the  shaft  of  Messrs.  Symonds 
&  Jones,  just  south  of  the  railroad  station  at  Morris : 
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FEET. 

Boulder  clay .' 8 

Ferruginous  sandstone 1 

Shale 20 

Shaly  sandstone 19 

Shale,  filled  with  fossil  ferns 12 

Coal 8 

Soft  slaty  coal 1 

Fire  clay • 8 

In  the  north  part  of  township  33  north,  range  6  east,  the  shaly  sandstones, 
overlying  this  seam,  are  exposed  in  the  bottom  of  every  little  run  which  cuts 
away  the  soil  from  the  edge  of  the  second  terrace,  and  fragments  of  them  are 
found  scattered  just  below  the  surface  over  the  whole  lower  flat. 

It  has  long  been  a  favorite  theory  with  miners  that  another  seam  of  coal 
could  be  found,  by  sinking  shafts  in  the  bottom  of  the  present  working.  This 
is  not  impossible,  at  points  farther  from  the  outcrop ;  but  at  Morris,  and  to  the 
eastward,  the  coal  lies  directly  upon  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  with  only  four  or 
five  feet  of  fire  clay  to  separate  them.     This  is  shown  at  several  points. 

I  had  supposed  that  tho  seam  had  formerly  extended,  in  its  full  thickness, 
much  further  northward;  but  two  wells,  one  in  section  27,  and  the  other  in 
section  13,  township  34  north,  range  7  east,  after  passing  through  the  fossili- 
ferous  shales  which  overlie  the  coal,  met  with  only  about  ten  inches  of  sofl 
coaly  shale,  underlaid  by  a  few  inches  of  greenish  clay  shale,  with  small  rounded 
grains  of  calcareous  (?)  matter,  (probably  belonging  to  the  Cincinnati  group,) 
which  rested  upon  the  solid  limestones  of  the  Trenton.  The  artesian  boring  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Holderman,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  3,  township  33 
north,  range  8  east,  after  passing  through  forty-seven  feet  of  the  sandstone  and 
clay  shales  which,  everywhere  to  the  southward  of  that  point,  overlie  the  coal, 
passed  directly  into  a  solid  limestone  which  I  can  only  refer  to  the  Trenton 
group.  From  these  and  similar  facts,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pres- 
ent line  of  workings  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  original  outline  of  de- 
posit of  the  true  coal  seam,  while  beyond  this  line,  only  occasional  small  outly- 
ing patches  will  ever  be  found,  though  thin  layers  of  coaly  shale  may  be  met 
with  some  miles  further  northward.  On  the  AuSable  creek,  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  county  line,  small  quantities  of  coaly  shale  and  oannel  coal  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  probably  of  no  practical  value,  and  have  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  Morris  seam. 

Upon  the  lower  part  of  the  AuSable,  however,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  19,  township  34  north,  range  8  east,  there  is  a  peculiar  outcrop  of  proba- 
bly the  lower  seam.  We  have  here  a  seam  of  coal  twenty-eight  inches  thick > 
with  a  fioor  of  fire  clay  at  least  six  feet  thick,  and  a  roof  of  black  shale  which 
is,  at  the  outcrop,  quite  solid  and  a  foot  thick ;  but,  at  the  shaft,  perhaps  fifty 
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yards  distant,  it  thickens  to  between  fire  and  six  feet,  and  becomes  quite  soft. 
This  shale  has  yielded  a  few  small  Discina  and  Lingul»^  and  a  few  fragments 
of  fish  scales ;  but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  its  position  in  the  series. 
The  bed  seems  to  be  but  a  small  outlier,  covering  only  a  few  acres,  as  borings 
to  the  southward  and  westward  have  failed  to  find  any  continuation  of  the  bed 
in  these  directions,  while  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  the  shales  and  lime- 
stones of  the  Lower  Silurian,  outcrop  within  a  few  hundred  yards.  I  am  still 
uncertain  whether  this  is  a  locally  peculiar  condition  of  the  main  seam,  or  lies 
above  or  below  it.  If  it  be  the  main  seam,  the  black  roof  shales  are  probably 
the  equivalent  of  the  bed  mentioned  in  the  LaSalle  county  section  as  lying 
there  about  eighteen  feet  above  the  coal ;  but  no  other  outcrop  of  it  has  been 
seen  in  this  part  of  Grundy,  though  it  appears  in  Wilson's  shaft  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  county. 

Another  peculiar  outcrop,  of  uncertain  connections,  is  along  the  Kankakee, 
from  the  east  line  of  the  county  to  the  "  Head  of  the  Illinois,"  in  section  36, 
township  34  north,  range  8  east,  where  the  river  has  cut  through  some  fifty 
feet  of  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures,  including  a  thin  seam  of 
coal,  and  has  reached  the  underlying  shaly  limestone  of  the  Cincinnati  group. 
A  few  indistinct  plants  have  been  met  with  in  the  sandstone,  but  in  too  poor 
condition  for  specific  determination.  The  following  section  was  taken  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  about  midway  of  the  length  of  the  exposure  as  above 
named : 

VKET.    IN. 

1.  Soil  and  gravel • 2 

2.  Boulder  clay 2 

3.  Dark  purplish  shalj  clay , 2 

4.  Ferruginous  shale 3 

5.  Coal 10 

6.  Coaly  shale,  with  thin  layers  of  sandstone 8  to  10 

>    7.    Sandstone • • 6 

8.  Gypsiferoufl  clay 3 

9.  Olive  shales ; 3 

10.  Ash  colored  shales,  with  limestone  nodules 8 

11.  Limestone  of  Cincinnati  group 

In  other  parts  of  the  outcrop,  the  ash  colored  shales,  No.  10,  contain  as  many 
as  six  distinct  layers  of  the  limestone  nodules,  which  appear  like  good  material 
for  making  hydraulic  cement.  The  sandstone  No.  7,  thickens  to  the  south- 
ward, aud  forms  at  least  fifteen  feet  of  the  blufif  at  Schoonmaker's  ford,  on  the 
county  line,  where  it  contains  many  spherical  concretions,  both  large  and  small, 
and  a  few  indistinct  Lepidodendra  and  Galamites.  The  coaly  shales,  No.  6, 
become  more  carbonaceous  in  the  same  direction,  and  finally  are  replaced  by  a 
true  coal,  which,  with  No.  5,  forms  a  layer  which  is  known  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  as  the  Schoonmakcr  coal,  and  is  found  to  be  ten  and  a  half  feet  thick  at 
Schoonmaker's  shaft,  near  the  center  of  section  7,  township  33  north ,  range  9 
east.  Its  relation  to  other  seams  are  still  doubtful.  (See  further,  Report  on 
Will  county.) 

In  ascending  the  DesPlaines  river,  from  its  junction  with  the  Kankakee,  the 
sandstone  of  the  above  section.  No.  7,  is  found  at  intervals  for  about  two  miles 
on  the  south  bank,  but  does  not  cross  the  river  above  the  "  feeder  "  aqueduct, 
at  Old  Kankakee. 

The  outline  of  the  Goal  Measures  in  this  county,  may  be  roughly  stated  as  a 
line  running  from  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  with  some  varia- 
tions, in  an  east  southeast  course  to  the  mine  on  AuSable  creek,  just  above  the 
railroad ;  thence,  southeasterly  to  the  Goose  Lake  slough,  and  easterly  to  the 
east  end  of  the  lake ;  thence,  northerly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kankakee. 

Cincinnati  Group, — ^The  shales  and  shaly  limestones  of  this  group  outcrop  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  showing  most  prominently  upon  the  high 
ground  between  Goose  Lake  and  the  Head  of  the  Illinois.  This  outcrop  con- 
sists of  coarsely  granular,  highly  fossiliferous,  ferruginous  limestones,  readily 
disintegrated  by  the  weather,  which  have  been  used,  to  some  extent,  for  fences. 
This  outcrop  continues  southward  for  about  a  mile,  and  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
north  half  of  Goose  Lake,  the  south  half  being  underlaid  with  coal.  At  the 
ford  of  the  Kankakee,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  36,  township  34 
north,  range  8  east,  beds  of  sofb  blue  shaly  limestone,  which  probably  lie  near 
the  base  of  this  group,  outcrop  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  show  little  upon 
the  bank,  and  contain  but  few  and  indistinct  fossils. 

From  the  bed  of  the  canal,  a  half  mile  west  of  Dresden,  there  were  thrown 
out  considerable  quantities  of  a  heavy,  but  rather  cellular  ferruginous  limestone, 
in  heavy  layers,  probably  belonging  below  the  beds  above  mentioned.  The  out- 
crop at  this  point,  did  not  quite  reach  the  surface.  Over  most  of  the  county, 
north  of  the  Illinois,  the  >  Alluvial  and  Drift  deposits  cover  the  country  so 
deeply  as  to  allow  of  outcrops  only  along  the  streams.  In  ascending  the  Au- 
Sable creek  from  the  railroad,  we  frequently  see  scattered  fragments  of  the 
shaly  limestones  of  this  group,  but  meet  with  no  outcrop  until  we  approach  the 
middle  of  section  3,  township  34  north,  range  8  east,  where  small  quantities  of 
stone  have  been 'quarried  for  wells  and  under-pinnings.  From  this  point  there 
is  a  nearly  continuous  outcrop  to  some  distance  above  the  county  line.  Fossils 
are  numerous,  such  as  Ghsetetes  lycoperdon^  Pleurotomaria  hilix,  Or  this  testudi- 
naria^  Leptsma  sericea,  Amhonychia  rccdiata,  Calymene  senariay  etc.  These  beds 
were  struck  at  one  hundred  feet,  in  a  boring  through  the  boulder  clay  at  Mi- 
nooka. 

A  small  outcrop  of  rock  of  this  age  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  Collins's  run,  a 
branch  of  the  AuSable,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  18,  of  the  same 
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towDship.  The  rook  here  is  a  rather  more  solid  limestone,  breaking  irregu- 
larly, and  containing  but  few  fossils.  It  is  reported  that  similar  small  outcrops 
occur  farther  up  this  run,  but  they  have  not  been  opened,  so  as  to  know  whether 
stone  of  any  value  can  be  obtained.  Similar  outcrops  were  observed  in  the 
bottoms  of  ditches  near  the  middle  of  the  north  line  of  township  34  north ^ 
range  7  east.  In  the  borings  about  Morris,  only  a  few  feet  of  beds  which  can 
be  referred  to  this  group  are  found  between  the  Goal  Measures  and  the  under- 
lying Trenton  limestone,  and  to  the  northward  of  that  place,  no  such  beds  have 
been  found. 

Trenton  Limestone, — The  two  remaining  outcrops  of  rock  in  this  county  are 
limestones  of  the  Trenton  group,  probably  near  its  top.  The  principal  one  is 
near  the  center  of  section  24,  township  34  north,  range  7  cast,  where  Mr.  H. 
Waters  has,  for  some  years,  quarried  stone  for  building  and  for  making  lime. 
The  top  layers  of  the  quarry  are  thin,  and  somewhat  stained  with  iron.  Be- 
low these,  the  rock  is  a  heavily  bedded,  gray  or  light  drab,  fine  grained,  clink- 
ing limestone,  not  very  rich  in  fossil,  but  yielding  some  good  specimens  of  Re- 
ceptaciUites,  lUsenus^  Strophoniena^  Leptsenay  Orthis,  Discina,  Murchisoma,  Or- 
thoceras,  etc.  These  have  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  without 
exposing  any  other  layers ;  but  it  is  said  that  at  one  point  the  drill  passed 
into  a  pocket  of  a  softer  black  material,  which  strengthened  the  owner's  pre- 
vious opinion  that  the  coal  seam  extended  under  his  quarry.  Possibly  this 
may  have  been  a  small  deposit  of  carbonaceous  material  analagous  to  the  petro- 
leum which  this  rook  has  yielded  in  small  quantities  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
LaSalle.  These  beds  contain  small  portions  of  pyrite  (sulphid  of  iron)  dis 
seminated  through  the  whole  mass.  There  were  also  occasional  streaks  of  soft 
clay.  The  quarry  has  exposed  two  setB  of  crevices,  one  tending  south  45° 
west,  and  the  other  south  35°  east.  These  crevices  are  filled  with  a  fine  clay 
of  very  nearly  the  same  color  as  the  limestone,  through  which  are  sparsely  dis- 
seminated small  crystals  of  blende  (sulphid  of  zinc,)  with  occasional  pyramidal 
crystals  of  pyrite ;  no  galenite  has  been  observed. 

The  remaining  outcrops  of  this  rock  are  in  the  beds  of  the  AuSable,  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  yoke- like  bend  of  the  stream,  in  the  east  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  19,  town  34  north,  range  8  east,  and  consist  of  small  patches 
of  a  thin-bedded,  fine-grained  limestone,  containing  but  few  fossils. 

In  the  Morris  boring,  the  Trenton  limestone  is  two  hundred  feet  thick. 

St,  Peters  SancUtone. — ^This  rook  has  been  struck  at  the  railroad  station  in 
Morrs,  at  a  depth  of  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  and  here,  as  else- 
where in  this  region,  has  furnished  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  artesian 
water. 
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# 

Economical      Geology. 

Under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  coal,  potter's  clay,  brick,  building  stone, 
lime,  hydraulic  lime,  iron  ore  and  water. 

Coaly  as  already  stated,  underlies  fully  three-fourths  of  the  county,  the  seam 
averaging  about  three  feet,  except  on  the  borders  of  the  field.  It  is  very  large- 
ly worked  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Morris,  by  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  shafts — twice  as  many  are  now  deserted — varying  from  thirty  to  sixty 
feet  in  depth,  and  several  extensive  ^'  strippings."  Some  of  these  strippings 
uncover  coal  thirty  inches  thick,  which  is  about  the  average  thickness  in  this 
neighborhood;  while  others,  on  the  borders  of  the  outcrop,  find  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches.  West  of  Nettle  creek  timber,  no  shafts  have  been  opened, 
though  the  seam  cannot  be  anywhere,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  more  than 
eighty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  canal,  and  in  most  places  much  less  than  that. 
A  well  on  Gen.  Birney's  place,  four  miles  west  of  Morris,  stopped,  at  a  depth 
of  thirty  feet,  in  soft,  blue  clay  shales,  apparently  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
coal. 

A  smaller  cluster  of  shafts  and  strippings  is  found  to  the  south  and  west 
of  Goose  lake,  with  the  average  thickness  of  full  thirty  inches.  At  a  stripping 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  section  12,  town  33  north,  range  8  east,  the  bed  is 
locally  thickened  to  over  four  feet,  but  contains,  near  its  center,  a  heavy  band 
of  crystalling  carbonate  of  iron  and  lime,  with  much  disseminated  pyrite.  The 
coal  covers  the  bottom  of  the  south  half  of  Goose  lake. 

This  seam  is  also  worked  at  Braceville,  (section  25,  town.  32  north,  range  8 
east,)  by  a  shaft  ninety-eight  feet  deep,  and  in  section  26  of  the  same  town- 
ship, by  a  shaft  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  At  Gardner,  (section  4,  town.  31 
north,  range  8  east,)  it  is  worked  by  a  shaft  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep. 
In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  township,  three  or  four  shafts,  of  about  sixty 
feet  each,  work  this  seam  in  its  usual  condition ;  but  one,  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  section  25,  finds  a  roof  of  black,  slaty  shale,  with  heavy  iron-stone  con- 
cretions covering  about  three  feet  of  a  very  pure  ''  block  coal,''  with  much  min- 
eral charcoal  in  the  partings.  Both  the  coal  and  the  accompanying  beds,  at  the 
mine  on  AuSable  creek,  closely  resemble  the  conditions  found  here ;  and  at  both 
points  I  have  been  unable  to  decide  whether  they  represent  a  local  change  of 
the  main  seam,  or  are  portions  of  a  lower  seam  which  is  only  occasionally  pre- 
sent.    I  at  present  favor  the  former  view. 

The  upper  seams,  which  have  been  worked  upon  the  Waupecan  creek,  and 
upon  the  Mazon,  near  the  mouth  of  Johnny  run,  apparently  occur  over  only 
small  areas  at  either  locality ;  and  elsewhere,  whenever  met  with,  they  have 
proved  to  be  irregular  seams,  locally  quite  thick,  but  often  running  out  to  a  mere 
streak  of  coaly  matter,  and  even  disappearing  altogether.    It  is  probable  that 
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the  Waupecau  bed  is  nearly  exhausted^  but  other  portions  of  the  seam  will  pro- 
bably be  found  farther  southward,  if  borings  or  shafts  should  be  sunk.  The 
Mazon  seam  is,  apparently,  the  equivalent  of  a  seam  which,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  coal-field,  in  the  Wabash  valley,  is  usually  too  thin  to  work,  except  at  a 
single  point,  where  it  reaches  twenty-two  inches.  Still,  as  it  lies  near  the  sur- 
face, and  is  reputed  to  be  good  fuel,  it  will  probably  be  mined,  to  some  extent, 
as  population  increases  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

The  outcrops  are  not  sufficient  to  give  any  exact  data  as  to  the  dips,  but  I 
see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  main  seam  lies  at  a  greater  depth  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  any  part  of  the  county,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  any 
where  so  deep  as  that.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  portion  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  becomes  so  thickly  settled  as  to  create  any  considerable  demand 
for  coal,  it  can  be  obtained  on  the  spot  without  much  difficulty.  This  seam  is 
of  pretty  constant  thickness,  at  every  point  where  it  has  been  opened,  and  the 
miner  can  rely  upon  finding  a  paying  thickness  of  coal  at  almost  any  point  in 
this  part  of  the  county,  even  if  he  sink  his  shaft  without  the  usual  preliminary 
boring.  At  many  points,  also,  one  or  more  of  the  upper  seams  would  be  found 
much  nearer  the  surface,  with  from  two  to  nine  feet  of  coal. 

In  the  openings  of  this  county,  as  elsewhere,  the  miner  is  oft;en  troubled  with 
^^ faults''  and  <*  rolls,''  which  interrupt  the  regularity  and  even  the  continuity 
of  the  seam.  Upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  field,  near  Morris  and  to  the  east- 
ward, the  dip  of  the  seam  is  very  variable  and  irregular,  which  greatly  inter- 
feres with  the  drainage  of  the  mines  in  many  cases.  Much  of  this  seems  to 
have  resulted  from  the  irregularity  of  the  denuded  surface  of  the  Silurian  rocks 
upon  which  the  coal  was  deposited;  but,  in  one  or  two  cases,  I  have  been  led 
to  consider  the  contortions  as  the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  subjacent  lime- 
stone by  solution  in  subterranean  streams  after  the  deposition  of  the  coal.  This 
is  the  only  solution  which  I  can  devise  for  the  reported  condition  of  the  seam, 
in  a  shaft  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Jugtown  pottery.  In  this  neighborhood, 
the  seam  is  generally  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface;  but,  in  the  shaft 
referred  to,  it  was  found  forty  feet  down,  and  after  yielding  about  three  hun- 
dred bushels,  the  coal  ceased  abruptly,  on  all  sides. 

So  far  as  known,  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  county  contains  more  or  less  pyrite 
— '<  sulphur,''  of  the  miners — and  streaks  of  calcite ;  but  this  is  so  variable,  even 
in  neighboring  portions  of  the  same  mine,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  discriminate  between  the  products  of  the  different  shafts.  *'  Stripped  "  coal 
is  always  inferior  to  that  from  a  shaft  of  considerable  depth,  firom  its  greater 
exposure  to  atmospheric  and  aqueous  influences.  As  a  whole,  the  product  of 
the  main  seam  is  a  fine  steam  and  grate  coal,  and  is  largely  shipped  to  the  Chi- 
cago market,  the  distance  being  only  sixty-two  miles.  The  Waupecan  coal;  not 
now  mined,  is  said  to  have  made  much  less  *'  clinker*'  than  the  lower  seam,  but 
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its  yield  of  ash  was  very  much  greater,  being  from  six  to  eight  per  cent.,  while 
that  of  the  lower  seam  is  from  one  to  three  per  cent. 

Brick, — There  are  several  large  brick-yards  near  Morris,  which  manufactare 
brick  from  the  decomposed  shales  which  overlie  the  lower  coal.  As  these  beds 
contain  considerable  calcareous  matter,  the  brick  arc  not  very  firm,  and  do  not 
stand  the  weather  well.  It  would  appear  probable  that  the  fire  clay  below  the 
coal  would  make  a  better  article.  This  has  not  been  tried  at  Morris,  but  at  the 
Gardner  coal  shall  the  manufacture  has  been  recently  commenced.  The  fire 
clay,  and  sofl  clay  shales  underlying  it,  are  said  to  be  thirty-five  feet  deep,  and 
so  much  of  these  beds  as  may  be  convenient,  in  mining  the  coal,  is  dug  out  and 
used  promiscuously.  Without  thorough  grinding,  therefore,  in  the  pug-mill, 
the  bricks  are  variable  in  character  and  irregular  in  burning. 

Potter's  Clay. — The  only  bed  known  and  worked,  is  that  previously  noticed, 
as  occurring  near  the  west  end  of  Goose  lake,  and  extensively  used,  at  Jug- 
town,  in  the  manufacture  of  a  good  grade  of  domestic  earthenware,  together 
with  drain-tile  and  sewer-pipes.  The  bed  consists  of  more  or  less  thoroughly 
decomposed  clay  shale  and  fire  clay  of  the  Goal  Measures,  containing  many 
fragments  of  coal,  thoroughly  mingled,  and  deposited  in  a  low  part  of  the  old 
river  channel,  which  contains  Goose  lake,  by  the  current  of  the  river  which 
formerly  flowed  there.  The  mixed  character  of  the  materials  has  given  much 
trouble  to  the  potters.  The  bed  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  about  fifteen 
feet. 

Building  Stone, — ^The  only  considerable  source  of  building  stone  in  this 
county  is  Waters's  quarry  of  Trenton  limestone,  in  Saratoga,  about  four  miles 
northeast  of  Morris.  This  yields  an  abundance  of  a  light  gray  or  drab,  massive 
limestone,  which  has  been  extensively  used  for  foundation  walls,  and  in  a  few 
cases  also  for  the  superstructures.  It  appears  fitted  to  stand  the  weather  as 
well  as  any  ordinary  stone.    It  is  said  to  dress  well. 

The  Cincinnati  group,  along  the  AuSable  creek,  near  the  county  line,  yields 
small  quantities  of  stone  for  wells  and  foundations,  but  nothing  suitable  for  su- 
perstructures. Beds  of  the  same  group  upon  the  northern  side  of  Goose  Lake, 
have  been  quarried  slightly,  for  similar  purposes. 

Upon  the  bank  of  Waupecan  creek,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  18, 
township  33  north,  range  7  east,  Mr.  Starr  has  quarried  small  quantities  of  a 
very  solid  limestone.  No.  6,  of  the  Waupecan  section,  as  given  above. 

A  sandstone,  representing  Nos.  1  and  3  of  the  same  section,  has  been  quar- 
ried to  some  extent  for  foundations,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  at  Hog- 
grove  quarry,  and  has  given  good  satbfaction  ;  though  where  exposed  to  the 
weather,  it  crumbles  rapidly.  The  same  defect  exists  in  the  sandstone  of  Pine 
Bluff. 
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All  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  however,  can  be  readily  supplied  from  the 
neighboring  quarries  of  Joliet. 

Lime. — The  limelBtone  of  Waters's  quarry  is  burned  for  lime  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  is  said  to  furnish  a  very  good  article,  though  care  must  be  taken  to 
exclude  from  the  kiln  the  more  ferruginous  layers. 

Hydraulic  Lime. — The  only  hydraulic  limestone  found  in  the  county  occurs 
in  nodules  along  the  Kankakee,  and  in  very  small  quantity.  The  abundant 
supply  of  this  material  from  LaSalle  county,  makes  these  deposits  valueless. 

Builder's  Sand  can  be  obtained  in  limitless  quantities  from  the  sand  ridges 
of  the  river  valley.  From  one  of  these  ridges,  about  one  mile  south  of  Morris, 
large  quantities  of  road  gravel  are  also  obtained. 

Iron  Ore. — ^Tho  ironstone  nodules  (carbonate  of  iron)  of  the  Mazon  and  Wau- 
pecan,  are  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  a  furnace ;  and  the  bog-ore,  no- 
ticed near  Waters's  limestone  quarry,  has  not  yet  been  tested  for  either  quan- 
tity or  quality. 

Water. — ^In  a  dry  season,  large  portions  of  this  county  are  very  scantily  sup- 
plied with  water.  In  ordinary  seasons,  wells  running  ten  or  fifteen  feet  into 
the  top  of  the  Drift,  supply  all  needs ;  but  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
reliable  wells  can  be  obtained  only  by  passing  through  the  boulder  clay  to  the 
underlying  quicksand.  The  lower  seam  of  coal  is  everywhere  accompanied  by 
an  abundance  of  water,  which  is  pure  and  good,  until  the  working  of  the  coal 
exposes  the  accompanying  pyrite  to  decomposition.  A  well  recently  bored  at 
the  tile  factory  in  Jugtown,  struck  the  coal  at  about  thirty  feet,  and  gave  exit 
to  a  strong  stream  of  water  highly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Small 
springs  of  similar  character  are  said  to  accompany  the  supposed  line  of  outcrop 
of  this  coal  seam,  along  the  foot  of  the  first  terrace,  from  Mazon  creek  nearly 
to  the  Morris  bridge.  A  very  strong  spring  of  this  character  flows  from  be- 
neath the  Drifb  gravel,  over  the  black  shale,  No.  3,  of  the  Upper  Mazon  section, 
in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  6,  township  32  north,  range  8  edst,  leaving 
a  heavy  white  deposit  of  sulphur  on  the  surface  of  the  shale. 

The  artesian  boring  of  Mr.  Samuel  Holderman,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  3,  township  33  north,  range  8  east,  brings  to  the  surface  a  small,  but 
constant  supply  of  slightly  sulphurous  water  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Tren- 
ton limestone,  at  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-seVen  feet.  Mr. 
John  Holderman's  well,  on  section  18,  of  the  same  township,  has  met  with  no 
flowing  water  at  325  feet,  after  penetrating  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet 
of  the  Trenton  limestone.  The  more  recent  8ucce8sf\^l  boring  at  Morris,  shows 
that  this  limestone  is  two  hundred  feet  thick,  and  that  in  this  county,  as  well 
as  in  LaSalle,  to  the  west,  and  Will,  to  the  east,  the  underlying  St.  Peters 
sandstone  is  full  of  pure  water,  which  is  ready  to  flow  to  the  surface  wherever 
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it  is  tapped.  This  abundant  supply  can  be  reached  anywhere  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  at  about  four  hundred  feet,  and  in  the  southern  part,  at 
probably  nowhere  more  than  six  hundred  feet,  and  in  part  of  it,  much  less 
than  that.  Any  one  boring  for  this  in  the  prairie,  where  drainage  cannot 
readily  be  had  in  every  direction,  should  be  careful  to.  so  locate  his  well  as  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  certain  residents  of  Iroquois  county,  who  have  allowed  the 
surplus  water  of  their  wells  to  saturate  the  soil  of  their  orchards,  and  so  drown 
their  trees. 

"  Gas "  wells  in  the  boulder  clay  are  known  at  two  localities.  Near  the 
northeast  comer  of  section  3,  township  32  north,  range  6  east,  Mr.  Whitton's 
well,  at  twenty  feet,  gave  ofF  so  much  carbonic  acid  as  to  prevent  farther  exca- 
vations. Probably  this  flowed  from  some  ancient  soil,  like  the  muck  beds  en- 
countered in  Livingston,  Cham.paign  and  McLean  counties.  On  section  35, 
township  34  north,  range  6  east,  Mr.  CassePs  well,  at  forty-seven  feet,  gave  off 
light  carbnretted  hydrogen  with  so  much  noise  as  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  blaze  '^  as  high  as  the  house,"  for  some 
fifteen  minutes  afler  being  approached  with  a  lighted  candle.  The  gas  still 
flows  freely,  though  it  is  several  years  since  the  well  was  dug,  and  a  wagon- 
load  of  gravel  has  been  thrown  in  to  act  as  a  filter  for  the  water,  which  was  tft 
first  filled  with  quicksand,  brought  up  by  the  ebullition  of  the  gas.  Similar 
phenomena  have  been  observed  in  wells  recently  dug,  about  a  half  a  mile  far- 
ther south.  Near  the  south  line  of  section  22,  in  the  same  township,  on  land 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Hodge,  is  a  large  spring  which  constantly  gives  off  bubbles  of 
this  gas.  Springs  of  this  character  have  been  found  by  Capt.  H.  C.  Freeman, 
to  accompany  the  outcrop  of  the  lower  seam  of  coal,  in  the  adjoining  part  of 
LaSalle  county,  and  I  am  inclined  to  accept  them  as  partially  indicating  the 
coal  outline  here,  where  the  depth  of  the  Drifb  prevents  actual  observation  of 
its  position. 


\ 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

WILL  COUNTY. 

Will  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cook,  on  the  west  by  Kendall  and 
Grandy,  on  the  south  by  Kankakee,  and  on  the  east  by  Kankakee  and  Cook 
counties,  and  the  State  of  Indiana.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  its  length,  from 
north  to  south,  varying  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  miles^  and  its  breadth  from 
twelve  to  nearly  thirty  miles.  It  includes  twenty-three  entire  townships,  and 
two  fractional,  townships  along  the  State  line,  the  whole  amounting  to  some- 
thing over  eight  hundred  and  forty  square  miles. 

Thb  county  probably  exhibits  as  great  a  variety  of  soil  and  surface  as  any 
portion  of  the  State  of  equal  extent.  Through  its  western  half  flow  the  Des- 
plaines  and  DuPage  rivers,  with  wide  bottoms,  subject  to  annual  overflows, 
and  underlaid,  at  no  great  depth,  through  nearly  their  whole  extent, 
with  beds  of  limestone,  which  two  causes  combine  to  make  these  bottoms 
exceedingly  fertile,  wherever  the  soil  is  deep  enough  to  give  holding-ground 
for  crops. 

The  banks  of  these  rivers,  with  those  of  the  Kankakee,  which  flows  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  being  largely  composec^of  decayed  limestone 
ledges,  and  banks  of  limestone  gravel,  furnish  many  fine  localities  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grape  and  other  fruits,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Daniels,  R.  H.  Waterman, 
and  others,  are  already  engaged  in  grape  culture,  near  Wilmington,  with  very 
flattering  success. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  mostly  rolling  prairie,  with  some  consider- 
able stretches  of  small  timber  in  its  northern  portion,  where  the  high  land  of 
this  part  of  the  county  begins  to  slope  off  toward  Lake  Michigan.  The  ridges 
are  mainly  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  give  good  drainage  to  the  com- 
paratively thin  covering  of  brown  loam,  and  favors  wheat  and  other  small 
grains,  while  the  intermediate  stretches  of  lower  ground  possess  a  heavy  black, 
mucky  soil,  underlaid  by  clay,  and  produce  heavy  crops  of  corn. 

The  southwestern  corner  of  the  county,  below  the  Kankakee,  is  a  level 
prairie,  being  the  northern  extremity  of  Grand  Prairie,  and  possesses  the  usual 
heavy,  rich,  black  muck,  which  produces  such  immense  crops  of  corn.    Con- 
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siderable  portions  of  this,  however,  are  occupied  by  coal  miners,  this  being  the 
nearest  source  of  supply  for  the  Chicago  coal  market. 

Throughout  the  valley  of  the  DesPlaines,  DuPage  and  Kankakee  rivers, 
the  alluvial  deposits  constantly  remind  the  observer  that  this  county  once 
bordered  the  lower'  end  and  the  outlets  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  '^ mounds" 
along  the  DesPlaines,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  the  industry  of  the 
aboriginal  "  Mound  builders,'^  are  evidently  the  islands  and  banks  of  the  old 
western  outlet;  while  the  sandy  ridges  of  the  Kankakee  valley,  apparently 
identical  in  structure  and  in  timber  overgrowth  with  those  now  formed  and 
forming  on  fhe  shores  of  the  present  lake,  tell  us  of  the  former  existence  of  either 
an  eastern  outlet,  by  the  way  of  either  Deep  creek  or  Salt  creek,  (in  Indiana,) 
and  the  Kankakee,  or,  perhaps  more  probably,  a  lake-like  expansion  of  the 
Kankakee,  before  it  cut  down  through  the  heavy  bedded  Niagara  limestone  and 
the  underlying  shaly  calcareous  sandstones  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  which  form 
the  high  bluff  banks  of  this  river  along  its  course  through  this  county.  These 
sand  ridges  have  been  traced  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Kankakee  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  Yellow  river,  in  Starke  county,  Indiana,  and  at  frequent  inter- 
vals on  the  north  side  of  it.  Further  remarks  upon  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  report  upon  Kankakee  county. 

Among  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  DesPlaines  valley.  Mount  Joliet  claims 
especial  attention,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  notorious  by  those  early 
writers  who  supposed  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  "  Mound-builders,"  who  pre- 
ceded the  Indians  in  the  occupancy  of  the  country,  and  also  because  the  bed  of 
clay  at  its  base  is  now  made  of  considerable  economical  value  in  the  production 
of  brick.  This  bed  is  a  light  drab  homogeneous  clay,  from  seven  to  eight  feet 
thick,  of  either  river  or  lake  origin,  and  is  overlaid  by  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  of  a  limestone  gravel,  formed  from  the  outcrop  of  Niagara  limestone, 
which  is  continuous  for  several  miles  above  this  point.  This  is  probably  only 
a  remnant  of  a  bed  which  formerly  filled  the  whole  valley,  and  was  out  away 
again  by  river  action  before  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  were  turned  from 
their  ancient  outlet. 

As  subsequent  in  age  to  this  river  and  lake  alluvium,  we  may  here  refer  to 
the  large  boulders,  which  are  so  abundantly  distributed  over  the  broad  levels 
which  cap  the  first  terrace,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  composed  of  "green-stone,'*  or  "trap,"  probably  from  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  while  the  remainder  furnish  representatives  of  nearly 
.  all  the  varieties  of  metamorphic  rocks.  From  their  position  above  the  black 
soil,  it  is  evident  that  they  floated  to  their  present  position  on  fields  of  ice,  not 
long  before  the  river  retired  to  its  present  lower  level.  They  are  especially 
abundant  at  points  where  the  surface  configuration  shows  that  eddies  would  be 
likely  to  form,  which  would  retain  the  ice-fioes  until  they  had  time  to  melt 
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and  drop  the  burdens  of  rock  which  they  had  brought  from  more  northern 
regions.  ^ 

Of  the  Drift  proper,  we  see  but  little,  since  the  alluvium  covers  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  surface.  The  boulder  clay,  however,  with  occasionally  a  patch 
of  conglomerated  sand  and  pebbles,  shows,  along  the  Kankakee  for  two  or 
three  miles  below  Wilmington,  and  the  same  beds  are  often  met  with  in  deep 
wells  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  also  in  the  northwestern  townships 
above  the  DuPage. 

The  gravel  bed  above  the  boulder-clay  is,  at  some  points,  more  or  less  com- 
pacted by  a  ferruginous  cement,  so  as  to  form  quite  a  solid  conglomerate.  The 
most  notable  instance  of  this  is  at  *^  Knowlton  Mound/'  about  a  mile  east  of 
Joliet.  along  the  Cut-off  railroad,  where  huge  masses  of  the  conglomerate  lie 
about  in  every  direction,  the  looser. and  finer  underlying  beds  having  been 
shipped  to  Chicago  for  street  improvements.  Traces  of  iron,  in  the  water 
which  leaches  through  the  overlying  soil  and  clay,  give  to  the  gravel  a  cement- 
ing quality,  so  that  it  packs  very  finely  in  the  roadway,  and,  after  a  few  months' 
use,  can  hardly  be  broken  up  with  a  pick.  C.  Knowlton,  Esq.,  of  Joliet,  the 
owner  of  the  mound,  informs  me  that  between  30,000  and  40,000  yards  of  this 
gravel  were  delivered  in  Chicago  during  the  season  of  1869,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$70,000. 

The  rock  formations  of  the  county  are  confined  to  the  Coal  Measures,  the 
Niagara  limestone  and  the  Cincinnati  group. 

Goal  Measures, — The  rocks  of  the  Coal  Measures  cover  something  less  than 
two  townships  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  county.  They  consist  mainly 
of  fine  grained  sandstones,  day  shales  and  fire-clays,  accompanied  by  one,  or, 
possibly,  two  seams  of  coal. 

The  outcrop  enters  the  county  near  the  mouth  of  the  DesPlaines  river,  in- 
eludes  a  few  sections  about  the  junction  of  the  DesPlaines  and  the  Kankakee, 
passes  south  of  the  latter  river  below  the  feeder-dam,  crosses  the  center  of  sec- 
tion 8,  the  west  half  of  section  17,  the  northwest  corner  of  section  20,  the  east 
halves  of  sections  19  and  30,  the  north  halves  of  sections  32  and  33,  and  the 
west  half  of  section  34,  of  township  33  north,  range  9  east,  and  through  the 
west  half  of  section  3,  the  east  half  of  section  9,  the  west  half  of  section  16, 
the  east  halves  of  sections  20,  29  and  32,  of  township  32  north,  range  9  east^ 
to  the  southern  line  of  the  county. 

Two  seams  of  coal  appear  to  exist  in  this  county,  viz.  that  worked  at  tho 
Schoonmaker  shaft,  in  section  7  of  Wilmington  township,  and  the  main  seam 
of  all  this  region,  which  is  worked  at  all  the  other  mines,  and  is  the  equivalent 
of  No.  2  of  the  general  section  of  the  coals  of  tho  Illinois  valley.'*^ 

*See  Qeology  of  Illinois,  toL  iiL,  p.  6. 
—27 
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The  Schoonmaker  coal  is  locally  ten  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  at  no  place  in 
the  workings  is  it  less  than  eight  feet  thick.  So  far  as  known,  it  is  overlaid 
directly  by  brown  and  drab  alluvial  clays ;  and,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
roof  rock,  the  upper  layers  of  the  coal  are  left  in  place,  the  workings  nowhere 
much  exceeding  six  feet  in  hight.  The  upper  and  lower  benches  are  of  clean 
cubical  coal ;  while  the  central  portion  has  a  very  irregular  fracture,  and  pow- 
ders readily.  As  a  whole,  the  coal  is  impure,  containing  disseminated  pyrite 
and  partings  of  calcite,  and  yielding  a  very  large  proportion  of  ash.  Certain 
portions  of  the  bed  are  quite  free  from  all  these  objections;  but,  here  as  else-  . 
where,  no  pains  has  over  been  taken  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad,  and 
the  mine  has  consequently  a  bad  reputation,  though  what  is  dug  still  finds  a 
ready  market.  The  floor  of  this  mine  is  composed  of  from  four  to  six  inches  of 
fire  clay,  resting  upon  a  thin  bedded,  fissile,  carbonaceous,  micaceous  sandstone, 
which  has  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet  in  the  sump. 

This  seam  is  evidently  the  equivalent  and  continuation  of  the  ten-inch  seam 
of  coal,  accompanied  by  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of  coaly  shale  and  shaly  sand- 
stone, which  outcrops  on  the  bluff  of  the  Kankakee,  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
northwest  of  the  mine,  in  the  edge  of  Grundy  county.  Above  the  mine,  in 
section  8  of  the  same  township,  this  seam  has  been  worked  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  is  said  to  be  from  three  to  four  feet  thick,  with  a  floor  of  a  few  inches 
of  fire  clay  resting  upon  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Niagara  limestone.  The  coal 
is  here,  of  course,  greatly  deteriorated  by  exposure ;  but  it  is  considerably  used 
by  the  neighboring  farmers.  This  was  the  first  coal  known  in  all  this  region, 
and  has  been  worked  more  or  less  since  a  very  early  date  in  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  At  Schoonmaker's  ford,  on  the  county  line,  this  seam  is  recog- 
nized in  a  band  of  rotton  coaly  shale  at  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  is  underlaid 
by  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  of  ferruginous  and  micaceous  shaly  sandstone, 
accompanied  by  concretionary  nodules,  which  sometimes  contain  fragmentary  ^ 
remains  of  Lepidodendron  and  other  plants.  A  short  distance  below  the  ford, 
we  find  this  sandstone  resting  upon  a  few  feet  of  olive  and  ash-colofed  shales, 
which,  in  turn,  rest  upon  the  shaly  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  group.  Where 
this  seam  has  been  worked  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  four  or  five  feet  of  blue  clay 
shale,  with  fossil  ferns,  have  been  reported  as  resting  upon  it,  in  some  cases ; 
but,  below  the  county  line,  it  is  overlaid  only  by  a  thin  bed  of  purplish  shaly 
clay,  entirely  destitute  of  fossils. 

The  extent  of  this  bed  is  supposed  to  be  very  limited,  as  borings  made  within  a 
half  9iile  of  the  shaft,  on  the  southward  and  eastward,  have  failed  to  find  it  or 
its  equivalent,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  does  not  extend  far  north 
of  the  river.  The  underlying  shaly  sandstone  has  been  met  with  in  small 
patches  as  far  north  as  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  21,  township  34  north, 
range  9  east,  'but  unaccompanied  by  any  indications  of  coal.     Along  the  Des- 
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Plaines,  belo^  this  point,  the  sandstone  lies  partly  upon  the  bottom  beds  of  the 
Niagara  limestone,  partly  upon  the  green  shales  at  the  top  of  the  Cincinnati 
group.  It  here  contains  some  remains  of  trees,  one  of  which,  forty  or  fifty 
feet  long,  has  been  mentioned  by  Sohoonmaker  as  a  tree  of  '^  black  walnut,'' 
which  in  color  it  very  much  resembles. 

Above  the  feeder  dam  on  the  Kankakee,  coal  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Prairie  creek;  but,  at  Mr.  Mellai's 
place  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  bluff  is  composed  of  dark  colored  shales,  partly 
sandy,  partly  calcareous,  belonging  to  the  Cincinnati  group,  between  which 
and  the  Niagara  limestone  quarried  on  the  other  bank,  there  is  certainly  no 
place  for  any  regular  deposit  of  coal. 

As  I  have  been  unable  to  connect  the  foregoing  section  with  any  outcrop 
whose  position  is  known,  and  in  the  absence  of  characteristic  fossils,  I  cannot  de- 
termine with  certainty,  its  relation  to  the  other  Coal  Measure  rocks  of  this 
county;  but  it  probably  belongs  below  them,  and  its  equivalent  should  be 
found  by  boring  below  the  level  of  the  main  seam  at  points  further  south. 
However,  as  the  seam  is  so  variable  within  the  small  space  over  which  we  have 
recognized  it,  there  would  be  no  certainty,  in  fact,  very  little  probability,  of  its 
yielding  any  paying  quantity  of  coal  at  any  given  locality.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, encourage  the  hopes  which  some  persons  entertain,  of  finding  another 
seam  of  coal,  by  boring  in  the  bottom  of  the  present  workings,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  I  would  not  deny  the  possihility  of  finding  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  believe  that  no  borings  have  been  made  on  the  west 
side  of  this  mine,  between  it  and  the  strippings  southeast  of  Goose  lake,  the 
coal  at  which  latter  point  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  main  seam,  although 
its  characters  are  very  unusual,  I  cannot  a^ert  that  this  is  not  also  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  seam,  which  owes  its  irregularities  to  its  position  upon  the 
extreme  border  of  the  basin. 

The  southwest  corner  of  this  county  is  full  of  shafts,  varying  from  twenty 
to  seventy  feet  in  depth,  by  which  the  main  seam  of  coal  is  reached,  and  from 
which,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are  annually  sent  to  market. 

This  seam  varies  from  two  feet  ten  inches  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  pos- 
sesses various  characters,  according  to  location.  Some  portions  yield  a  very 
pure  coal,  fit  for  blacksmithing,  while  others  yield  a  very  impure  article,  con- 
taining much  pyrite  and  flakes  of  calcite.  Some  parts  contain  these  impurities 
disseminated  in  small  particles  through  the  whole  mass  ]  and  in  others  we  find 
them  concentrated  in  certain  benches  of  the  seam,  or  even  compacted  into  one 
or  more  thin  bands  which  can  readily  be  removed  in  mining.  As  a  whole,  this 
seam  yields  a  good  coal  for  steam  purposes. 
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Lying  so  near  the  border  of  the  basin,  this  seam,  as  well  as  the  oie  previooslj 
treated  of,  has  suffered,  more  or  less,  from  local  displacement,  besides  having 
been  deposited  upon  a  surface  originally  irregular.  This  has  been  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  its  irregular^,  thickness,  and,  to  some  extent,  that  of  its  variable 
character.  Where  the  bed  lies  upon  a  sloping  floor,  a  large  part  of  the  impuri- 
ties, especially  the  sulphid  of  iron  (pyrite),  seems  to  have  settled  away  by 
gravity  and  to  have  accumulated  in  the  lower  portions,  leaving  the  upper  part 
comparatively  pure. 

'This  irregularity  of  bottom  prevents  any  regularity  in  the  depth  of  shafts, 
and  so  prevents  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  dip,  the  general  direction  of  which 
is  toward  the  southwest.  It  also  prevents  any  certainty  as  to  the  exact  line  of 
outcrop;  since,  from  it,  we  may  reasonably  predicate  the  probable  existence 
of  outlying  patches,  separated  from  the  main  bed  by  portions  of  barren 
strata.  Such  will  probably  be  found,  when  more  borings  shall  be  made  beyond 
what  is  now  accounted  the  boundary  of  the  coal  area.  These  patches,  however, 
are  likely  to  be  small,  and  would  not  warrant  any  great  outlay  in  searching  for 
them,  especially  while  so  large  a  portion  of  territory  known  to  be  underlaid  by 
coal  remains  undeveloped. 

So  far  as  is  yet  indicated  by  borings,  the  outcrop  of  this  is  essentially  as  fol- 
lows :  Entering  the  county  near  the  northwest  corner  of  section  30,  town  33 
north,  range  9  east,  it  passes  diagonally  to  the  center  of  the  south  line  of  this 
section ;  thence  to  the  middle  of  the  east  line  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec-' 
tion  31 ,  and  eastward  to  the  same  point  in  section  33 ;  thence  diagonally  to  the 
center  of  the  north  line  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  3,  township  32 ; 
thence  southwest  to  the  center  of  the  west  line  of  the  same  section,  and  to  cen- 
ter of  south  line  of  section  4;  thence  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  9,  and 
in  nearly  the  same  course  to  the  center  of  section  20;  thence  due  south  into 
Kankakee  county.  The  last  three  or  four  miles  of  this  line  are  determined 
with  less  accuracy  than  the  upper  portion,  since  fewer  borings  have  been  made 
in  that  part  of  the  county. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  line  of  outcrop,  borers  have  often  been  encouraged 
by  finding  beds  of  soft  clay  shale — "soapstone" — corresponding  in  general  char- 
acter with  that  which  overlies  the  coal;  but,  so  far  as  T  can  learn,  none  of  those 
lower  beds  contain  any  of  the  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron,  often  containing 
ve«'etablc  or  animal  remains,  which  characterize  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  shale 
immediately  on  top  of  the  coal,  and,  in  many  cases  at  least,  they  probably  be- 
long to  the  underlying  Cincinnati  group,  the  Niagara  limestone  being  absent 
from  this  part  of  the  county. 

The  overlying  shales  are  of  very  variable  thickness,  and  are  often  accompa- 
nied by  bands,  and  occasionally  by  thick  beds  of  sandstone.     I  am  indebted  to 
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Mr.  Andrew  Binney,  of  Braidwood,  for  the  following  section  of  the  Eagle  shaft, 
on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  8,  township  32  north,  range  9  east : 

FEET.   IN. 

Soil  and  Drift 22      6 

Sandstone, — ^water-bearing 24 

Clay  shale, — "soapstone".  . « 27      6 

Coal 2  ft  10  in.  to    8     10 

Fireclay )..> 7 to  8 

Coarse,  porous,  water-bearing  sandstone 12 

Firo  clay 8 

Coarse  sandstone 6 

Greenish  fire  clay 15 

The  section  below  the  coal  was  obtained  while  boring  in  search  of  another 
seam.  I  have  suspected  that  the  ^'greenish  fire  clay,"  at  the  foot  of  the  section, 
may  be  the  green  shaly  clay  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  but  have,  at  present,  no 
means  of  deciding  the  matter. 

From  other  deep  borings  in  this  district,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  accu- 
rate measurements.  I  understand,  however,  that  at  Keeversville,  on  the  west 
half  of  section  5,  in  the  same  township,  several  openings  have  found  a  portion 
of  the  main  seam,  varying  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  separated 
from  its  lower  side  by  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  of  fire  clay,  and  itself  still  over- 
laid by  fire  clay.  At  Cadysville,  in  the  east  half  of  section  5,  Mr.  Wm.  Henne- 
bury  has  bored,  and  reports  the  seams  split  into  two  or  three  portions,  each  of 
workable  thickness.  A  company  of  miners  was  preparing  to  sink  a  shaft  at 
this  spot,  in  the  fall  of  1868.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  success  they 
had. 

The  soflb,  shaly  sandstones  along  the  Kankakee,  above  Wilmington,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Coal  Measures,  are  really  part  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati group,  and  will  be  noticed  under  that  head. 

Niagara  Limestone. — ^The  Sub-carboniferous  and  Devonian  rocks  being  en- 
tirely wanting  in  this  part  of  the  State,  we  find  the  Niagara  group  appearing 
next  in  order.  The  limestones  of  this  group  underlie  fully  four-fifths  of  the 
area  of  the  county,  but  the  outcrops  are  somewhat  limited,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  extent  of  the  Alluvial  and  Drift  deposits.  It  is  difficult  to  form  dny 
very  accurate  estimate  of  the  beds  exposed,  because  the  outcrops  are  so  discon- 
nected ;  but  it  probably  does  not  much  exceed  two  hundred  feet. 

I  choose  to  consider  as  the  uppermost  beds,  those  thin-bedded  but  compact 
layers  which  are  slightly  exposed  near  the  center  of  the  south  half  and  on  the 
west  line  of  section  13,  and  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  15,  township  35 
north,  range  11  east.  The  outcrop  at  these  points  is  inconspicuous,  and  has  never 
been  developed.  It  could  probably  be  made  to  yield  a  sufficient  supply  for  all 
local  uses. 
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Probably  near  the  same  level,  possibly  a  little  higher,  belong  the  loose,  yescu- 
lar  layers  in  the  bed-rock  of  the  creek,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  section  8, 
town  34  north,  range  11  east.  The  rock  is  not  such  as  to  invite  quarrymen, 
but  a  local  supply,  for  fences,  wells  and  underpinning,  can  be  drawn  from  near 
the  west  line  of  section  19,  of  this  township,  and  the  southeast  corner  of  section 
13,  in  the  adjoining  township  ;  and  more  extensive  quarrying  in  the  low  ground 
would,  undoubtedly,  develop  beds  of  fair  building  stone.  At  present,  this  is 
hauled  either  from  the  Jackson  quarries,  near  the  center  of  section  15,  town- 
ship 34  north,  range  10  east,  or  from  those  at  Joliet. 

The  beds  which  form  the  bluffs  on  both  sides  of  the  DesPlaines,  at  and  near 
Lockport,  belong  at  and  below  this  level.  Opposite  Lockport,  the  bluff  shows,  at 
intervals,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  of  these  beds,  which  are  mostly  thin,  and  more 
or  less  vesicular,  containing  imperfect  impressions  of  fossils.  The  upper  part 
of  these  beds  is  passed  over  in  going  east  from  Lockport,  and  the  fragments  loose 
in  the  soil  indicate  that  they  lie  not  far  below  the  surface ;  but  the  only  outcrop 
seen  is  in  the  bed  of  a  small  stream  near  the  southwest  corner  of  section  2,  town- 
ship 36  north,  range  11  east.  At  several  points,  these  beds  are  used  for  lime, 
and  yield  a  very  fair  article.  The  lower  part  of  these  beds  contain  several  lay- 
ers of  chert  nodules,  often  accompanied  by  a  chalky  substance.  (Messrs.  A. 
Hyatt  and  E.  Bicknell,  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass.,  have, 
at  my  request,  examined  portions  of  these  cherts,  microscopically,  but  have  not, 
as  yet,  succeeded  in  finding  any  organisms  except  sponge-spicula.)  These  flinty 
layers  form  a  ready  means  of  determining  a  general  equivalence  of  level,  though 
they  extend  through  a  considerable  thickness  of  rock,  which  varies  in  amount 
at  different  localities.  I  consider  them  sufficient,  however,  to  synchronize  with 
these  beds  those  that  are  quarried  extensively  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 2  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  11,  township  36  north,  range  9  east. 
Here  I  include,  also,  the  beds  quarried  to  some  extent  in  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  26,  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  35,  township  37  north,  range 
9  east. 

The  top  of  the  quarry,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  11  of  the  last 
named  township,  belongs  at  the  bottom  of  the  foregoing  beds,  while  the  lower 
part  of  it  reaches  the  solid  blue  quarry  rock  which  lies  next  below.  Some 
thin  beds  of  this  rock  have  been  quarried  to  a  small  extent,  in  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  31,  township  36  north,  range  10  east.  Its  lower  portion 
underlies  the  DesPlaines  valley,  from  the  county  line  to  below  Lockport,  and 
furnishes  the  quarries  so  extensively  worked  between  Lockport  and  Joliet. 
The  Jackson  quarries,  before  mentioned,  are  at  nearly  the  same  level.  These 
beds  are  also  extensively  quarried  in  "Twelve-mile  Grove,"  near  the  center  of 
section  10,  township  33  north,  range  11  east,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bed  is 
seen  in  the  bottom  of  Forked  creek,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  section  21  of 
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the  same  township.  The  rock  of  this  division  is  a  hard,  fine  grained,  compact 
limestone,  with  comparatively  few  fossils ;  though  some  of  the  beds  furnish 
fine  large  specimens  of  Orthoceras^  Gi/rtoceras^  etc.  In  these  beds,  also,  we 
frequently  find  layers  filled  with  the  wood-like  markings  known  as  lignilites  or 
stylolites.  Through  the  whole  of  this  division,  we  find  more  or  less  partings 
of  greenish  clay,  which  upon  long  exposure,  ultimately  develop  seams,  even  in 
those  beds  which,  when  freshly  quarried,  appear  the  most  solid.  The  amount 
of  this  material  increases  rapidly  as  we  approach  the  base  of  this  group  in  its 
southern  extension,  indicating  that  the  conditions  which  produced  a  deposit 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  it  in  the  Cincinnati  epoch,  continued,  though  with 
less  intensity,  long  after  the  introduction  of  the  fauna  which  characterized  the 
Niagara  period. 

The  bottom  division  of  this  group  contains  beds  of  very  various  characters. 
Near  Grinton's  mill,  the  beds  are  partly  cellular,  partly  quite  compact,  partly 
nearly  a  pure  drab  limestone,  partly  a  soft  buff,  impure  limestone,  in  character 
approaching  the  underlying  beds  of  the  Cincinnati  group. 

At  and  below  Joliet,  they  are  nearer  the  upper  beds  in  material,  and  fur- 
nish some  fair  building  stone,  but  they  are  still  quite  cellular,  and  contain  more 
of  the  greenish  clay  partings.  They  retain  this  character,  the  thin  layers 
becoming  more  compact  in  structure,  but  separating  more  readily,  as  we  pass  to 
the  southward  of  Channahon,  and  across  to  the  £[ankakee.  Here,  they  retain 
their  later  character  until  we  pass  Wilmington ;  but,  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  county,  they  again  become  more  porous  and  impure.  This  change  of 
character  is  noticeable  in  connection  with  the  fact  that,  at  and  near  Grin- 
ton,  these  beds  rest  upon  the  shaly  magnesian  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati 
group,  which  thin  out  toward  the  southwest,  and  finally  disappear  entirely, 
leaving  the  Niagara  beds,  from  above  Wilmington  to  opposite  Channahon, 
resting  directly  upon  the  underlying  green  shales. 

At  the  mouth  of  Prairie  creek,  three  miles  below  Wilmington,  one  of  the 
lowest  beds  of  this  group  has  furnished  large  slabs  covered  with  fine  sped* 
mens  of  Pentamerus  ohlongusy  which  is,  in  New  York,  characteristic  of  the 
Clinton  group,  but  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  any  corresponding  division  of 
the  rocks  in  this  region.  The  Orthis  hUdbus  occurs  in  the  corresponding  beds 
near  Channahon,  and  StroTnatapora,  and  other  Niagara  corals  are  not  rare  in 
the  bottom  layers  of  the  quarries  east  of  Wilmington. 

As  a  summary  of  the. rocks  of  this  group,  I  offer  the  following  general 
section : 

FEET. 

Thin  bedded,  coarse,  rather  vesicular  beds 76 

Irregularly  bedded  limestone,  with  bands  of  chert « 40 

Blue  quarry  stone,  weathering  bufl^  heavy  bedded 50 

Thin  bedded,  compact  to  porous,  parting  readilj 40 
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The  outline  of  this  group  is  nearly  as  follows:     Entering  tbe  county  near 
the  northwest  corner  of  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  it  runs  nearly  south- 
east to  near  the  south  east  corner  of  section  24,  and  includes  the  larger  part  of 
section  30  township  35  north,  range  10  east ;  here,  it  crosses  the  DesPlaines, 
and  follows  down  its  south  bank,  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  as  far  as  to  the  center 
of  section  29,  township  34  north,  range  9  east;  here,  it  passes  under  the  shaly 
sandstone  of  the  Coal  Measures  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  accompanies 
their  outcrop  up  the  "  Cut-off"  to  the  Kankakee,  which  it  follows,  with  only  a 
small  show  upon  tho  south  bank,  to  the  mouth  of  Prairie  creek;  here  it  bears 
more  to  the  eastward,  and  passes  around  to  the  north  and  east  of  Wilming- 
ton, turning  south  through  section  31,  township  33  north,  range  10  east,  and 
following  the  north  bank  of  Forked  creek  to  the  middle  of  section  17,  town- 
ship 32  north,  range  10  east;  hero  it  crosses,  and  strikes  the  bank  of  the 
Kankakee  in  section  20,  and  follows  it  westward  through  the  county.  Forked 
creek  and  its  cut-off  also  inclose  an  island  of  this  group,  which  occupies  con- 
siderable portions  of  sections  7  and  18,  township  32  north,  range  lOeast.     This 
group  also  appears  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river  for  about  a  mile  below  the 
county  line. 

The  general  dip  of  the  beds  is  toward  the  northeast,  but  there  are  every- 
where so  great  local  variations,  both  in  direction  and  amount,  that  any  attempt 
to  indicate  them  by  figures  would  be  fruitless.  This  has  probably  resulted,  at 
least  in  part,  from  the  softness  of  the  underlying  beds. 

Cincinnati  Group. — The  rocks  of  this  group,  in  Will  county,  consist  of  buff 
shaly  argillaceous  and  magnesian  limestones,  with  pyrite  and  some  chert,  a 
heavy  bed  of  green  shaly  clay,  and  blue  shaly  limestones  with  some  petroleum. 

The  bottom  beds  at  Grinton's  mill  probably  belong  to  this  group,  but,  at 
this  locality,  the  lower  beds  of  the  Niagara  approach  so  closely  in  character  to 
the  upper  beds  of  this  group,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  mark  the  division  with 
certainty.  One  mile  down  the  DuPage,  however,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  16,  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  undoubted 
Cincinnati  group.  The  beds  here  are  light  buff,  porous,  magnesian  limestones, 
with  bands  of  chert  nodules.  A  small  Loxonema  in  the  chert  was  the  only 
fossil  observed.  The  section  exposed  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick. 
Near  the  center  of  the  north  half  of  section  5,  township  34  north,  range  9 
east,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of  thin-bedded  buff  limestone  with  sandy  partings, 
probably  corresponding  with  the  lower  part  of  the  above  section,  have  been 
quarried  to  a  small  extent  in  a  hill  side.  A  half  mile  east  of  this,  in  the  south 
half  of  section  33,  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of 
thin-bedded  argillaceous  limestone,  with  many  of  the  common  fossils  of  this 
group,  form  the  low  bank  of  the  DoPage.    These  beds  underlie  those  before 
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mentioned,  and  are  probably  equivalent  to  the  middle  of  the  Rock  run 
section. 

At  the  mouth  of  Rock  run,  near  the  east  line  of  section  35,  township  35 
north,  range  9  east,  considerable  stone  has  been  quarried  for  local  use.  It  is 
a  thin-bedded,  very  argillaceous  limestone,  originally  blue,  but  weathering  first 
rusty  and  then  light-drab,  with  bands  of  chert  near  the  top  of  the  quarry,  and 
more  or  less  pyrite  scattered  through  the  whole  mass.  Fossils  are  abundant, 
but  rather  fragmentary,  including  Orihocerata,  various  brachiopods,  a  few 
trilobites,  and  some  fucoidal  markings.  The  thickness  exposed  is  nearly  forty 
feet. 

Near  the  bridge  over  the  DesPlaines,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  21, 
township  34  north,  range  9  east,  we  find  these  beds  of  limestone  thinned  out 
to  about  ten  feet,  between  the  Niagara  limestone  and  the  underlying  green 
shale.  They  here  contain  an  abundance  of  Fetrata  and  OrthiSj  with  an  occa- 
sional Calymenej  and  one  or  two  other  forms.  No  equivalent  of  these  beds 
has  been  recognized  upon  the  Kankakee,  though  it  may  possibly  be  repre- 
sented among  the  bufif  limestones  of  this  group,  near  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  county. 

The  bed  of  green  shaly  clay  which  forms  the  middle  division  of  this  group 
in  this  county,  is  a  perfectly  homogeneous,  fine-grained  clay,  with  no  fossils, 
and  no  impurities  of  any  kind  so  far  as  observed.  Along  the  DesPlaines, 
through  the  east  half  of  township  34  north,  range  9  east,  this  bed  is  known 
to  be  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  is  not  less  than 
that  on  the  Kankakee,  where  it  is  first  observed  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Prairie  creek,  on  the  north  bank,  and  thence  accompanies  the  outcrop  of  the 
overlying  Niagara  rocks  up  the  river  to  near  the  county  line,  where  it  dips 
below  the  water  level.  Above  Wilmington,  it  becomes  more  impure,  and 
somewhat  thinner. 

Below  this  bed,  along  the  Kankakee,  especially  near  and  on  the  banks  of 
Horse  creek,  there  is  a  considerable  outcrop  of  about  fifty  feet  of  drab  and 
greenish  shaly  sandstones,  rather  irregularly  bedded,  and  showing  fucoidal 
markings.  The  same  beds,  of  a  locally  dififerent  character,  toe  exposed  for  a 
short  distance  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Kankakee,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Prairie  creek.  From  near  the  top  of  this  bed,  a  boring  has  been  made  at  Mr. 
Johnson's  place,  on  section  13,  township  32  north,  range  10  east,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  reported  section  : 

VEBT.     IN. 

1.  Shaly  sandstone 60 

2.  Soft  clay  shale,  ("  soapstone  ") 80 

8.    Flinty  sandstone 5        6 

4.    Blue  "soapstone" 24        6 

6.    Hard  drab  clay  shale d 

—28 
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The  ^'  soapstone  '*  No.  2  of  the  sectioD,  outcrops  along  the  river  bank,  about 
two  miles  above  Wilmington,  and,  from  its  close  resemblance  to  the  blue  shale 
above  the  main  coal  seam,  has  misled  many  persons  into  the  belief  that  the 
coal  could  be  found  farther  east.  It  was  only  afler  repeated  examinations  that 
I  became  satisfied  of  its  true  position. 

The  '^  flinty  sandstone,''  No.  3,  is  probably  the  representative  of  the  com- 
pact fragmentary  clinking  limestone  which  shows  a  much  greater  thickness  at 
its  outcrop  near  Wilmington.  This  lower  division  of  the  group  there  consists 
of  light  blue  shaly  limestones,  with  occasional  bands  of  these  compact  layers, 
fitted  for  underpinnings,  but  rarely  furnishing  material  suitable  for  superstruc- 
tures. Its  outcrop  is  very  limited,  being  confined  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
Kankakee,  between  the  mouth  of  Forked  creek  and  the  ford  near  the  north 
line  of  section  12,  township  32  north,  range  9  east,  and  the  banks  of  Forked 
creek  below  the  "  county  road'*  running  east  from  Wilmington.  Over  all  this 
outcrop,  the  beds  are  crowded  with  the  ordinary  fossils  of  the  group,  such  as 
Rhynclionella  capax,  R.  hemiplicata,  Orthis  li/nXj  0,  suhqaadrata^  Leptsena 
sericea,  Strophomena  altemata^  Orthoceratay  Tentaculites^  corals,  bryosoa  and 
crinoidal  fragments,  with  occasionally  fine  fragments  of  trilobites. 

A  boring  upon  the  island,  at  Wilmington,  gave  the  following  section : 

FEET. 

Blue  shaly  limestone. . . .  • 16 

Hard,  gritty  rock,  in  thin  layers 15 

Dark  clay  shale,  with  pockets  of  petroleum 70 

Petroleum  is  also  found  filling  cavities  in  the  overlying  beds  of  more  com- 
pact limestone,  which  outcrop  farther  up  the  river,  and  add  probably  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  to  the  foregoing  section.  These  beds  also  frequently  contain 
cavities  lined  with  very  pretty  crystals  of  the  "  doa:  tooth  spar "  variety  of 
calcite.  The  limestone  itself  is  composed  of  comminuted  shells  and  crinoids, 
and  yields  few  fossils  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Jason  Franklin  reports  the  following  as  the  section  found  in  his  '^  oil- 
well,''  in  the  south  half  of  section  23,  township  32  north,  range  10  east : 

FEET. 

Sandstone 15 

Olay  shale,  with  harder  bands 115 

Yellow  and  white  sandstone 5 

Blue  sandstone 100 

Blue  sandstone,  with  pyrite 38 

As  no  beds  of  sandstone  are  found  elsewhere  to  correspond  with  the  lower 
beds  of  this  section,  and  as  the  upper  fifteen  feet  are  evidently  the  rotten  beds 
of  magnesian  limestone  which  form  the  base  of  the  Niagara  group  in  this 
region,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  lower  beds  are  also  limestone.  If  this 
is  true,  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  of  ''  clay  shale,  with  harder  bands  " 
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will  correspond  with  the  two  npper  divisions  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  as 
above  given ;  the  one  hundred  and  five  feet  of  "  sandstones/'  the  lower  division 
of  this  group,  and  the  thirty-eight  feet  of  pyritous  rook  may  represent  the 
compact  drab  limestone,  sometimes  pyritous,  of  the  Trenton  group,  the  top 
layers  of  which  are  quarried  in  Saratoga,  four  miles  northeast  of  Morris,  in 
Grundy  county.  The  whole  section,  however,  is  liable  to  error,  having  been 
made  by  an  inexperienced  borer.  I  give  it  as  the  only  indication,  however 
imperfect,  of  the  underlying  beds  in  this  part  of  the  county,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Johnson's  boring,  before  given,  which  did  not  reach  so  great  a 
depth. 

SUMMARY. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  total  thickness  of  rock  ex- 
posed and  explored  within  the  county : 

FEET. 

Alluvial  and  Drift  clays  and  gravels 100  to  150 

Coal  Measure  sandstones  and  shales 100  '*  125 

Niagara  group  limestones 200 

Cincinnati  group  limestones,  shales  and  clays 220  **  260 

Trenton  group  limestones  ? 38  ? 


Economical    Oeol  ogy . 

Among  the  mineral  resources  of  Will  county,  the  first  place  is  naturally 
given  to 

CoaL — ^Though  the  outcrop  of  the  Coal  Measures  covers  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  area  of  this  county,  yet  the  amount  of  coal  mined  therefrom  is  very 
large. 

KoTK. — During  the  summer  of  1869,  an  artesian  well  was  sunk  at  the  Penitentiary,  near 

Joliet,  and  the  following  section  of  the  bore  has  been  furnished  me,  through  A.  J.  Matthewson, 

Esq.,  of  Lockport: 

nsT. 

1.  Rubbish 12 

2.  Cherty  limestone 16 

8.     Soft  white  granular  limestone 60 

4.  Coarse  rock,  resembling  Niagara  limestone 279 

5.  Soft  shales  and  clay 110 

6.  Clear  sharp  sand-rock,  full  of  water 50 

Total 627 

It  is  impossible  to  make  this  agree  with  known  outcrops,  or  with  the  facts  ascertained  by 
borings  in  adjacent  counties.  Nowhere  in  this  region,  if  anywhere,  is  there  such  a  bed  as 
No.  5  lying  upon  the  St  Peters  sandstone  of  No.  6.  If  Nos.  4  and  5  could  be  made  to  ex- 
change places,  we  might  suppose  the  279  feet  of  limestone  to  represent  the  lower  part  of  the 
Cincinnati  group  and  the  whole  of  the  Trenton.    There  is  probably  error  in  the  record. 
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Analyses  of  a  few  coals  from  this  county  were  made  some  years  since,  and 
were  published  in  the  first  volume  of  these  Reports :  since,  fuller  examinations 
of  the  territory  have  shown  the  great  variations  in  the  character  of  the  coal 
within  short  distances,  a  phenomenon  which  usually  accompanies  outcrops  so 
near  the  edge  of  the  basin,  it  has  not  been  thought  best  to  make  any  further 
examinations  of  this  sort.  Throwing  out  the  more  noticeable  imparities,  such 
as  the  nodules  and  layers  of  pyrite  or  '*  sulphur,''  and  the  occasional  bands  of 
slaty  clay,  the  mass  of  the  coal  makes  a  very  good  article  for  steam  purposes, 
and  some  portions  furnish  a  good  blacksmithing  coal ;  but  no  considerable 
quantity  is  found  that  appears  suitable  for  smelting  purposes.  / 

Assuming  the  coal  area  in  this  county  to  be  about  twenty  square  miles,  and 
allowing  to  the  seam  an  average  thickness  of  three  feet  three  inches,  the  usual 
rule  of  estimate  would  give  66,000,000  tons  as  the  amount  accessible  within 
the  county. 

Building  Stone. — The  quarries  of  Joliet  and  Lockport  make  no  insignificant 
figure  in  an  estimate  of  the  resources  of  Will  county.  The  amount  of  stone 
accessible  here  is  almost  unlimited.  Only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  beds 
furnishing  "  dimension  stone ''  are  now  quarried,  as  the  bottom  of  this  brings 
the  quarrymen  down  to  the  water  level,  and  the  supply  has  thus  far  been  so 
abundant  as  to  make  deeper  exploration  unnecessary.  Above  the  layers  which 
are  quarried,  there  are  several  feet  of  beds,  now  decayed,  which  were  originally 
of  very  nearly  the  same  consistency  as  the  lower  ones ;  and  when  they  shall  be 
worked  back  into  the  hill  beyond  the  extent  of  atmospheric  influences,  will 
probably  be  found  equally  valuable.  The  stone  itself  is  a  very  compact,  fine 
grained,  clinking,  magnesian  limestone,  but  thin  seams  of  greenish  clay  run 
irregularly  through  the  whole  mass,  which,  upon  long  exposure  in  situations 
alternately  wet  and  dry,  must  ultimately  cause  the  most  solid  layers  to  split  up, 
especially  when  they  are  set  up  on  edge.  The  separation  in  the  quarry  into 
"  ledges  "  of  ten,  twenty-four,  thirty,  and  forty  inches  in  thickness,  simply  re- 
sults from  the  presence  of  somewhat  thicker  partings  of  this  same  greenish 
shaly  clay.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  structure  will  sensibly  affect  the  stone 
used  in  building  in  ordinary  situations,  except  after  the  lapse  of  many  years ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  reject  such  portions  of  the  layers  as  come  from  very 
near  the  outcrop. 

These  beds  were  formerly  described  as  composed  of  light  buff  stone,  while 
the  deeper  portions  of  the  quarries  now  furnish  *'  blue  stone."  The  difference 
results  from  the  difference  in  amount  of  oxidation  of  the  small  portion  of  iron 
disseminated  through  the  whole  mass,  the  change  having  resulted  from  atmos- 
pheric influence.  The  same  change  must  ultimately  take  place  in  all  the  "  blue 
stone''  which  is  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  same  beds  are  now  quarried  at  Twelve-Mile  Grove,  in  the  town  of  Wal- 
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lingford,  and  some  fine  stone  is  obtained.  Distance  from  railroad  communi- 
cation alone  prevents  the  development  of  quarries  of  equal  value  with  those  of 
Joliet. 

The  Jackson  quarries  are  also  in  nearly  equivalent  beds. 

The  beds  of  this  portion  of  the  Niagara  group,  where  exposed  near  the  sur- 
face for  some  time,  yield  flagstones  of  considerable  size ;  but  those  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  group  are  more  extensively  quarried  for  this  purpose,  and  have, 
apparently,  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  the  shaly  partings.  This  character 
alone  prevents  some  portions  of  these  lower  beds  from  equaling  the  higher 
ones  for  building  purposes. 

From  the  whole  extent  of  the  outcrops  of  this  group,  small  quantities  of  stone 
are  quarried  for  fences  and  wells,  and  occasionally  for  buildings ;  but  no  other 
quarries  than  those  above  mentioned  have  assumed  any  considerable  importance 
as  sources  of  regular  supply.  The  quarry  in  the  southeast  corner  of  section  11, 
township  37  north,  range  9  east,  seems  to  have  reached  the  solid  beds  below  the 
cherty  layers,  and  is  likely  to  prove  valuable  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  it 
had  not  been  fully  tested. 

The  upper  division  of  the  Cincinnati  group  has  been  quarried  to  a  small  ex- 
tent for  local  uses,  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  run,  between  Joliet  and  Channahon  ; 
but  the  beds  are  so  shaly  as  to  be  readily  broken  up  by  the  weather,  and  can 
never  furnish  a  reliable  building  stone.  The  limestone  of  the  lower  member 
of  the  Oincinnati  group,  occasionally  quarried  in  the  bed  of  the  Kankakee,  be- 
tween one  and  two  miles  above  Wilmington,  gives  small  quantities  of  a  perma- 
nent but  rather  rough  and  irregular  stone.  It  would  probably  be  worth  more 
for  lime,  if  care  were  taken  to  exclude  the  shaly  portions  of  the  beds. 

Inme  is  burned  at  numerous  points  in  this  county,  the  principal  production 
being  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  Niagara  group.  An  impure  article  is  also 
furnished  from  the  sbaly  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  at  the  mouth  of 
Forked  creek,  in  Wilmington.  Small  quantities  of  hydraulic  cement  have 
been  burned  from  a  bluish  bed  near  the  base  of  the  Niagara  group  in  the  south 
part  of  Joliet. 

Brick. — With  such  an  abundance  of  building  stone,  comparatively  few  brick 
are  used  in  the  county.  The  production  is  principally  from  the  brown  clay  sub- 
soil, which  is  found  distributed  throughout  the  timber^  portion  of  the  county, 
and,  to  some  extent,  under  the  prairie  soil.  A  few  brick  are  also  made  from 
the  alluvial  clay  of  Mt.  Joliet.  The  fire  clays  which  underlie  the  main  coal 
seam,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county,  are  made  to  yield  a  good  article 
of  brick,  at  Gardner,  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Orundy ;  but  no  use  has  been 
made  of  them  in  Will  county. 

Pottery. — At  Mt.  Joliet,  large  quantities  of  drain-tile  are  manufactured  from 
the  alluvial  clay  of  the  neighborhood.     The  green,  shaly  clay,  which  forms  the 
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middle  division  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  ap- 
pears well  fitted  for  potter's  use,  but  I  can  not  learn  that  any  attempts  have  been 
made  to  utilize  it.  The  results  of  experiments  made  by  the  '*  Mound  Compa- 
ny,'' with  the  various  beds  of  the  neighborhood,  are  well  summarized  in  the 
following  letter  from  a  son  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  H.  M.  Bannister,  of  the  Survey  : 

Portland,  Oct,  6th,  1868. 
H.  M.  Bamnistkb,  AmsuH  Geologist  of  Illinois, 

Dkar  Sir:  As  regards  the  Joliet  Mound,  situated  one  and  a-half  miles  southwest  of  the  city 
of  Joliet:  It  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  width. 
At  its  northeast  extremity  is  solid  limestone  rock,  overlaid  with  a  thin  stratum  of  blue  clay, 
above  which  is  about  twenty  feet  of  fine  gravel,  containing  a  large  per  centage  of  cement,  and 
many  boulders  of  various  sizes  and  species.  The  rock  dips  toward  the  southwest,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  gravel  pit,  at  or  near  its  extreme  end,  the  gravel  bed  is  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  thick- 
ness in  the  center,  while  beneath  it  is  a  bed  of  fine,  blue,  earthem  clay,  six  feet  in  thickness, 
and  remarkably  free  from  stones  and  other  impurities,  though  strongly  impregnated  with  salts 
and  lime,  and  so  solid  as  to  require  a  sharp  pick  to  excavate  it.  The  top  of  the  bed  is  strati- 
fied and  colored  with  oxide  of  iron,  producing  a  fine  slip  or  glaze  for  pottery  ware.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  bed  is  solid,  and  rather  an  impure  clay.  The  bed  dips  with  the  rock,  and  in- 
creases in  thickness  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  gravel 

Many  Indian  remains  have  been  exhumed  while  excavating  the  gravel,  and  an  old  flint-lock 
pistol  was  found  ten  feet  in  the  gravel,  while  excavating  the  clay.  I  have  seen  toads  jump  out 
of  the  solid  bank  and  hop  oif. 

Under  this  bed  of  clay  are  boulders,  gravel  and  clay,  and  under  that  a  stronger  brown  clay, 
beneath  which  are  strong  evidences  of  the  same  formation  as  that  above  it,  and  then  rock. 

One-half  mile  further  to  the  southwest,  is  Mount  Flat-head,  one  mile  in  length,  one-quarter 
in  width,  and  about  sixty  feet  in  hight,  composed  of  boulders  and  gravel,  with  very  little  ce- 
ment and  no  clay  under  it  The  rock  in  this  mound  dips  in  directly  the  opposite  direction  from 
that  in  Mount  Joliet, 

The  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tile  is  from  a  ridge  one-quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  of 
the  mound,  and  forming  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  DesPlaines  valley.  It  is  a  red,  earthem 
clay,  formed  in  cubes,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  a  little  lime  and  some  fine  gravel 
mixed  with  it.  (I  found  the  same  bed  at  White  Lake,  Michigan.)  The  bed  is  ten  or  fifleen 
feet  thick,  and  is  a  good,  strong,  earthem  clay,  and  can  be  used  as  a  high-fired  slip  clay,  or  a 
lower  fire  if  a  fiux  be  mixed  with  it  Its  formation  is  very  irregular,  as  is  all  that  region. 
Under  it  are  fine,  yellow  and  blue  loams,  and  under  them  gravel  and  boulders  and  then  the  rock. 
Not  one  hundred  feet  from  this  bed  is  one  of  brown  clay,  of  great  depth  and  filled  w^ith  lime 
pebbles.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  whole  ridge  is  similar  to  rolling  prairie,  and  of 
every  species  of  drift.  Two  miles  below  the  mound,  in  a  railroad  cut,  you  will  find  a  bed  of 
hard,  stratified  or  shaly  clay,  brown,  red  and  green,  with  which  we  experimented  largely,  but 
it  was  so  full  of  lime  and  lime-dogs  as  to  be  of  very  little  value,  although  it  stands  a  heavy 
fire  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  suddenly  gives  way,  and  in  burning  checks  badly  by  fire  and 
air. 

All  down  the  DesPlaines  valley,  on  either  side,  are  extensive  beds  of  the  same  material.  At 
Channahon,  on  Mr.  Althower's  place,  in  his  low  land,  is  a  bed  of  fine,  greasy,  blue  clay,  which 
is  very  good  for  a  glazing  day,  and  not  far  from  it  is  a  bed  of  white  marl.  On  the  Rock  Island 
railroad,  near  Mokena,  is  a  bed  of  green  clay,  and  you  will  find  pockets  of  it  in  the  rock  at 
Lockport. 

I  know  very  little  of  the  Ooose  lake  clay,  save  that  they  have  had  great  trouble  with  it    At 
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the  coal  mines  at  Morris,  is  a  species  of  fire  clay,  but  we  did  not  think  much  of  what  we  tested. 

On  the  line  of  the  Alton  and  St  Louis  railroad,  between  Willow  Springs  and  Athens,  you  will 

find  white  fire  sand.    There  are  no  valuable  clays  within  sixty  miles  of  Chicago,  and  not  extra 

brick  clam    Tours  truly,  and  in  haste. 

GEO.  D.  GOODRICH. 

•Feat  has  been  found  in  small  patches,  in  some  of  the  swampy  land  near  the 
east  line  of  the  county,  but  no  beds  of  any  importance  have  yet  been  reported. 

Copper. — Nuggets  of  native  copper  have  been  found  in  the  Drift  of  this 
county,  and  have  caused  occasional  excitements  over  the  prospect  of  finding  a 
copper  mine.  One  was  picked  up  at  Lineburger's  quarry,  near  Wilmington, 
where  it  had  fallen  upon  and  partially  sunk  into  the  decomposed  green,  shaly 
clay  of  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  and  "  boring  for  copper'^  was  seriously  talked 
of,  but  better  counsels  prevailed. 

Iran  Ore  nodules  accompany  the  shales  overlying  the  coal,  but  no  considera- 
ble quantities  are  accessible.  A  small  bed  of  bog  iron  ore  was  noticed,  near 
the  saw  mill,  near  the  center  of  the  west  line  of  section  13,  town  35  north,  range 
11  east,  but  no  exploration  has  been  made  to  ascertain  its  depth  or  exact  extent. 
Considerable  beds  are  known  to  exist  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Indiana,  and  all 
extensive  deposits  will  ultimately  become  valuable  for  use,  in  connection  with 
the  more  compact  and  richer  ores  of  Marquette  and  Missouri. 

Water. — ^Through  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  a  constant  supply  of  water 
is  not  readily  accessible,  in  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the  deposits  of  sand 
and  gravel  which  overlie  the  boulder  clay  and  form  the  high,  rolling  surface 
characteristic  of  this  region.  A  few  springs  reach  the  surface  in  the  timber, 
and  some  of  the  prairie  ponds  retain  their  water  through  the  year ;  but;  in  a  dry 
season,  there  is  oflen  much  snaring  among  cattle.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  no 
wells  have  been  driven  through  the  boulder  clay ;  below  it,  an  unfailing  supply 
could  be  reached,  though,  in  some  places,  the  depth  would  forbid  attempts  to 
raise  it.  The  three  river  valleys  are  mostly  well  watered  by  springs  flowing 
from  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  rock  strata.  All  over  the  DesPlaines  bot- 
toms, wells  are  readily  obtained  at  a  small  depth  in  the  rock,  the  water  of  the 
river  finding  ready  passage  through  the  numerous  crevices  and  worn  passages 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  limestones  exposed,  in  any  degree,  to  water  action. 
The  triangle  between  the  DesPlaines  and  the  Kankakee,  below  the  bluffs  of 
the  second  terrace,  which  run  from  opposite  Channahon  directly  toward  Wil- 
mington, has  comparatively  little  soil  upon  the  rock,  and  much  of  it  is  entirely 
destitute  of  surface  water.  By  penetrating,  however,  the  heavy  beds  of  green, 
shaly  clay,  which  underlies  it,  and  is  here  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  thick, 
an  abundant  and  never-failing  supply  can  be  obtained,  from  the  surface  of  the 
underlying  shaly  limestone. 

The  high  ridge  of  boulder  clay  and  gravel  along  the  western  line  of  the  coun- 
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ty,  above  the  DesPlaines,  has  few  wells  that  do  not  fail  in  a  dry  season.  On 
the  eastern  slope  of  that  ridge,  in  section  30  of  Plainfield  township,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  Bey.  Dr.  Clark,  of  that  town,  Deaoon  Caton  bored  sixty-one  feet 
through  the  boulder  clay,  and  got  water  just  after  striking  the  solid  rock.  I 
do  not  know  the  level  of  the  surface  at  that  point,  but  judge,  from  what  I  know 
of  the  levels  elsewhere  in  that  region,  that  this  well  must  have  reached  as  low 
as  the  lake  level,  and  perhaps  lower. 

In  the  Eagle  shaft,  at  Braidwood  station,  the  coarse  sandstones,  which  accom- 
pany the  Coal  Measure  shales,  yield  a  very  large  amount  of  pure  water,  a  four- 
inch  stream  flowing  constantly  from  the  pumps. 

Through  the  artesian  well  at  Joliet  penitentiary,  water  flows  freely  from  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone,  which  was  struck  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-seven feet.  The  following  data  will  be  the  means  of  calculating,  approxi- 
mately, the  depth  of  this  bed  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  assuming  that  the 
dip  of  the  sandstone  is  regular  : 


Morris — section  4,  town.  22  north,  range  7  east 

Feet  above  or 
below  datum. 

Depth  to 

sandstone. 

—66 

—24 

plus  21 

870 
477 
884 

Joliet—       "      8,     "      86     "          "   10  "     

Chicaco—  "      9.     "      88     "          "   14  "     

Morris  to  Joliet,  east  80<>  north,  21  miles. 
"     >"  Chicago, "   860       ««     51     « 

Levels  of  points  in  Will  county,  above  or  below  "  Datum  of  six  feet  below 
the  lowest  registered  water  of  Lake  Michigan,''  as  furnished  by  the  Illinois 
Biver  Survey,  in  charge  of  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.: 

FEET. 

DesPlaines  river  (low  water)  at  county  line  above  Lockport plus  12.160 

"  "      "        "      "  Lemont  (Cook  CO.) "    18.796 

"  "      "        "      "Lockport —18.640 

"  "       "        "      below  railroad  bridge  at  Joliet —68.667 

"  «      "        "      mouth  of  Rock  run —71.640 

"  "      "        "      under  Kankakee  feeder  aqueduct — 85.268 

"  "      "        "      at  junction  with  Kankakee —87.809 

Bluffs  at  Lockport,  east  side,  plus  74.09 ;  west  side,  plus  66.27 
"      "  Lemont,      "      "        "  102.00;    "       "      "    187.20 

Kankakee  river  (low  water),  east  line  Grundy  co — 88.110 

"        "        "        "        head  of  feeder,  below  State  dam —69.688 

"        "        "        "  "     "       "       above     "      "    — 69.680 

»        "        "        "        Prairiecreek —68.498 

"        "        "        "        under  road  bridge  at  Wilmington —61.601 

.  "        «»        "        "        aboverapids  "        "  —89.112 

"        "        "        "        east  line  of  Will  CO —27.698 
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*North  of  Momence— Kankakee  and  Will  co.  line plus  128.6Y8 

"    ^'        ^*            summit,  or  dividing  ridge.... "  1Y8.206 

u    u        u            Eagle  lake "  14Y.682 

«    "        "            waters  of  Plran  creek "  125.280 

"    "        "            village  of  Crete "  154.460 

**    «        "            waters  of  Thom  creek "  125.830 

"    "        "            village  of  Bloom  (Cook  co,)— Cut-oflf  railroad "  108.560 

Illinois  Central  railroad— Village  of  Monee '<  228.000 

"        "            "          Cook  and  WiU  CO.  line '"  .180.000 

«        "            "          line  townships  84  and  88 "  200.000 

"        "            "            "    Kankakee  and  Will  co's "  108.000 

Chicago,  Bock  Isknd  and  Pacific  raOroad— Village  of  Mokeua "  142.000 

"        "        ii        «        u  u         DuPage  river —80.000 

"        "        "        «*        «            «          vUlage  of  Minooka (Grundy  00.).... plus  85.000 

In  the  survey  of  this  county,  I  am  especially  indebted  to  the  kind  assistance 

•  ^^^  

of  A.  J.  Mathewson,  Esq.,  of  Lookport. 

*0n  a  rather  irregular  line,  varying  from  one  to  two  miles,  east  of  west  line  of  township, 
range  14. 


—29 


CHAPTER    XV. 

KANKAKEE  AND   IROQUOIS    COUNTIES. 

Kankakee  county  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Will ;  on  the  west,  by  Orundy 
and  Livingston ;  on  the  south,  by  Ford  and  Iroquois ;  and  on  the  east,  by 
Lake  and  Newton  counties,  of  Indiana.  It  forms  nearly  a  rectangle  of  twenty 
miles  from  north  to  south,  by  about  thirty-eight  from  east  to  west ;  but  two 
townships  of  the  northwest  corner  of  this  rectangle  have  been  assigned  to  Will 
county,  thus  reducing  the  area  of  Kankakee  to  about  674  square  miles. 

This  area  is  divided  into  three  unequal  portions  by  the  Elankakee  and  Iro- 
quois rivers,  the  former  of  which  enters  the  county  near  the  middle  of  its  east- 
ern side,  runs  westerly,  and  thence  southwesterly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Iroquois 
near  the  center  of  the  southern  third  of  the  county,  and  thence  northwest  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  Kockville  township,  whence  it  passes  into  Grundy 
county.  From  near  the  center  of  the  south  line  of  the  county,  the  Iroquois 
flows  in  an  irregular  northerly  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Kankakee,  just 
below  Aroma.  The  Kankakee  is  fordable  at  numerous  points  below  Momence ; 
but  above  the  dam  at  that  place,  it  is  deep,  and  nearly  level  for  some  miles 
beyond  the  State  line,  having  a  fall  of  from  four  to  six  inches  to  the  mile. 
From  Momence  to  Rockville,  its  fall  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet,  or 
above  five  feet  to  the  mile.  Throughout  this  lutter  part  of  its  course,  it  has  a 
rock  bottom,  affording  good  foundations  for  dams,  whether  for  utilizing  the 
water  power,  or  for  purposes  of  navigation.  With  this  latter  point  in  view, 
the  United  States  Government  has  caused  surveys  to  be  made,  which  have 
shown  that,  by  the  construction  of  a  few  dams  and  locks,  this  stream  can,  at 
comparatively  small  expense,  be  made  navigable  from  St.  Joseph's  county,  In- 
diana, to  its  junction  with  the  Illinois.  The  Iroquois  is  rooky  and  shallow 
through  all  of  its  course  within  the  limits  of  this  county,  but,  from  the  county 
line,  it  is  deep  and  still,  and  is  navigable  for  flat-boats,  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
Indiana  line. 

Along  the  latter  part  of  the  course  of  the  Kankakee,  its  bottoms  are  narrow, 
and  rocky  bluff-banks  are  quite  frequent,  but,  above  Aroma,  the  bottoms  are 
much  wider,  and  any  rocky  banks  are  of  very  little  hight.    Over  these  bot- 
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toms  are  large  deposits  of  sand ;  and  sand  ridges  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high, 
form,  in  many  places,  the  boundaries  of  the  bottoms,  that  is,  the  banks  of  the 
ancient  river  valley.  Similar  banks  were  traced  up  the  valley  of  the  Iroquois, 
as  far  as  Middleport,  in  Iroquois  county,  and  are  said  to  form  its  banks  for 
some  miles  above  the  Indiana  line.  These  banks  were  not  carefully  examined, 
for  want  of  time,  but  I  learn  that  they  contain,  in  many  places,  numerous 
shells  of  Unto,  Paludina,  and  other  forms,  identical  with  those  now  living  in  the 
rivers. 

■ 

I  was  formerly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Kankakee  valley  was  at  one  time 
occupied  by  an  outlet  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  ran  from  its  southern  extremity 
by  the  valley  of  either  Deep  river  or  Salt  creek;  but,  since  I  find  that  the 
sand  ridges  are  continuous  with  those  which  are  so  largely  developed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Kankakee  valley,  and  especially  since  Dr.  E.  Andrews,  the 
learned  President  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science,  assures  me,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  no  connection  ever  existed  by  Deep  river  or  Salt  creek 
valley,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  this  was  a  distinct  lake  basin,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  wide  in  its  upper  part,  and  of  as  yet  undetermined  length 
The  sand  ridges,  which  mark  its  outlines,  have  been  traced,  almost  continu- 
ously, from  the  mouth  of  Waupecan.  creek,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Illinois, 
nearly  opposite  Morris,  in  Grundy  county,  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  river,  in 
Starke  county,  Indiana.  I  learn  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Matthewson,  of  Lockport, 
who  has  explored  much  of  the  Kankakee  valley,  that  they  continue  over  the 
divide,  and  connect  with  the  sand  ridges  of  the  Wabash  valley.  This,  how- 
ever, unless  the  connecting  portions  are  proved  to  have  been  deposited  by  water 
in  their  present  position,  would  not  prove  the  connection  of  the  waters  of  the 
two  basins,  since  the  wind  often  raises,  upon  lake  shores,  accumulations  of  sand 
to  a  considerable  bight  above  the  water  level,  ajs  at  Michigan  City,  where  an 
elevation  of  this  sort  has  attained  a  bight  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet 
above  the  lake;  and  these  connecting  portions  may  have  had  that  origin. 

Along  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  railroad,  the  highest  sand 
beds  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  were  found  at  forty-five  miles  from  Michi- 
gan City,  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-five  feet  above  the  Kankakee,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  north  side  of  the  valley, 
the  highest  beds  were  found  at  Hog  creek,  twenty-one  miles  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan, at  about  the  same  level.  Above  this  level,  at  both  points,  the  gravel  beds 
of  the  Drift  come  to  the  surface,  covered  only  by  the  soil.  Through  the  east- 
ern part  of  Iroquois  county,  Illinois,  and  the  central  part  of  Benton  county, 
Indiana,  there  is  said  to  be  a  stream  of  boulders,  two  miles  wide,  having  a  gen- 
eral northwest  and  southeast  direction.  Although  these  must  have  been 
dropped  from  floating  ice,  at  a  time  when  all  this  country  was  under  water,  so 
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that  we  cannot  argue  directly  from  their  position  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  land  at  a  later  period,  yet  we  may  fairly  infer  that  whatever  channel  then 
existed  prohably  had  the  aforesaid  direction ;  and,  since  no  such  depression 
appears  to  exist,  or  to  have  existed  toward  the  southwest,  it  probably  did  exist 
to  the  eastward,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  old  Lake  Kankakee  had  its  out- 
let by  the  Wabash,  before  its  waters  began  to  cut  down  the  rocky  barrier 
through  which  they  have  since  excavated  the  deep  valley  from  Aroma  to  Wil- 
minp:ton. 

Though  the  sand  ridges  have  not  been  traced  to  their  limit  on  the  upper 
Iroquois,  yet,  as  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Kenssalaer,  only  sixteen  miles  from 
the  southernmost  sand  bed  on  the  L.,  N.  A.  &  C.  R.  R.,  is  said  to  be  only 
thirteen  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  that  bank,  it  is  evident  that  the  old  lake 
must  have  nearly  surrounded  the  high  land  of  the  southeastern  part  of  Kan- 
kakee county,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Iroquois.  The  elevation  of  this 
peninsula  is  known  to  me  at  only  one  point,*  namely,  at  Morocco,  Newton 
county,  Indiana,  which  Owen  states  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  Kankakee  at  Momence. 

The  peninsula  between  old  Lake  Kankakee  and  Lake  Michigan  varies  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  miles  in  width,  and  is  seventy  or  eighty  miles  long.  The 
lowest  measured  point  is  near  Eagle  lake,  in  Will  county,  Illinois,  where  Col. 
WorralFs  surveying  party  found  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
feet  above  the  established  "  datum  "  of  "  six  feet  below  the  lowest  registered 
water  'of  Lake  Michigan."  Monee,  a  few  miles  west  of  this  point,  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  above  '*  datum,''  by  railroad  survey.  It  is 
probable  that  a  much  lower  point  exists  upon  the  "  divide,"  somewhere  near 
Deep  river  or  Salt  creek,  in  Lake  county,  Indiana.  A  large  sand  ridge  forms 
the  north  shore  of  Eagle  lake,  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
feet  above  "  datum ; "  but  this  is  probably  local,  and  not  directly  connected 
with  the  ridges  of  'the  river  valley. 

Much  of  all  these  sand  accumulations  is  nearly  pure  quartz  grain,  partly 
worn  and  rounded,  as  if  by  long  wear  and  travel ;  while  parts  are  evidently 
merely  the  disintegrated  sandstones  of  the  Goal  Measures,  not  much  changed 
by  friction. 

For  further  details  of  elevations  and  distances,  I  must  refer  to  the  map 
accompanying  this  report,  for  which  the  survey  is  originally  and  principally 
indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Mathewson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  canal  i  though  many  levels  have  also  been  added  from  data 
kindly  furnished  by  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Illinois  River  Survey,  and 

*The  Chicago  and  Danville  Railroad  crosses  this  promontory,  a  short  distance  west  of  the 
State  line;  but  applications  for  the  profile  of  that  road  have  been  uusuccessfuL 
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Dr.  E.  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  from  the  publications  of  Pro&.  Richard 
Owen*  and  B.  T.  Brownf ,  and  from  reports  of  railroad  suryeys. 

1  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  regarding  the 
character  and  levels  of  the  country  between  South  Bend  and  Lake  Erie.  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  when  that  lake  stood  at  the  level  indicated  by  the 
highest  terrace  upon  its  ancient  shores,  not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  its  present  level  (say  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  above  the  ocean),  it 
should  have  had  an  outlet  toward  the  west ',  and  this  must  have  been  either 
the  Kankakee  or  the  Wabash. 

The  sloughs  which  lie  between  the  sand  ridges  of  the  old  valley  are  filled 
with  soft  black  muck,  which  is  just  the  material  needed  to  make  these  sandy 
portions  exceedingly  productive ;  when  drained  of  the  surplus  water,  they  are 
themselves  unsurpassed  as  corn-land.  In  their  present  condition,  they  would 
appear  to  be  just  the  places  for  the  culture  of  cranberries  for  the  Chicago 
market. 

Upon  the  bottom  of  Beaver  lake,  just  east  of  the  State  line,  since  it  has 
been  partially  drained,  skeletons  of  Mastodon  and  Bootherium  have  been  found 
by  Dr.  H.  M.  Keyoer,  of  Momence,  and  others ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
remains  of  these  animals  will  also  be  found  within  the  limits  of  Kankakee 
county. 

Drift  Formation, — The  drier  portions  of  the  county,  out  of  the  river  valleys, 
are  mostly  high,  rolling  prairie,  with  a  few  small  groves,  which  shows  but  a 
slight  covering  of  soil  and  thin  clay  subsoil  above  the  gravel  beds  of  the  Drift. 
At  a  moderate  depth  we  find  everywhere,  with  few  exceptions,  the  tough,  blue 
"  boulder-clay,''  which  usually  has,  in  this  region,  a  thickness  of  over  one  hun- 
dred feet. 

Whether  there  was  or  not  an  outlet  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan, 
after  the  close  of  the  Drift  period,  there  certainly  was  one  at  that  point  before 
the  Drift  was  deposited.  This  valley,  including  that  of  Lake  Michigan,  may 
have  been  excavated  by  a  glacier ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  certain,  without  a 
more  extended  examination  of  its  bottom  than  will  probably  ever  be  possible. 
The  depth  of  this  channel,  in  its  northern  part,  is  unknown  ;  its  western  bank 
is  seen  on  the  Kankakee,  just  above  Momence,  where  the  rock  suddenly  breaks 
off,  and  probes  forced  to  considerable  depths  found  no  solid  bottom.  These 
facts  were  ascertained  in  1867,  by  Col.  James  Worrall,  then  of  the  Blinois 
Biver  Survey,  now  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who  also  informs  me  that  the  same 
"  shoulder ''  of  rook  is  found  upon  the  Calumet,  nearly  due  north  from  Mo- 
mence.    In  this  part  of  its  course,  passing  through  very  solid  rocks,  the  chan- 

*6eology  of  Indiana,  1859-60,  pp.  201-220. 

f Proceedings  of  the  Wabash  Academy  of  Science,  Indianapolis,  1855,  p.  16. 
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nel  is  rather  narrow,  rock  haying  been  found  upon  its  east  side  and  south  of 
the  Kankakee,  within  seven  miles  of  Momence;  the  exact  location  of  its 
eastern  bank  is  as  yet  unknown.  From  this  point,  the  course  of  the  channel  is 
not  certain ;  but  it  probahly  keeps  near  the  State  line  until  it  nearly  or  quite 
reaches  the  valley  of  the  Iroquois,  then  runs  westerly  to  the  valley  of  Spring 
creek,  having  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  near  Sheldon  (as  reported 
by  H.  S,  Wing,  Esq.,  of  Elankakee  Oity),  and  then  turns  south  with  a  depth 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  between  Onarga  and  Oilman,  of  ^'  over 
four  hundred  feet "  between  Onarga  and  Spring  Creek  Station,  and  of  "  over 
three  hundred  feet''  between  Paxton  and  Rantoul,  as  reported  by  John  Faulds, 
Esq.,  of  Oatlin,  Vermilion  county.  As  the  western  bank  was  found  at  Chat»- 
worth,  Livingston  county,  with  its  top  eighty-eight  feet,  and  its  bottom  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  thus  giving  a  width  of  fifteen  miles  or  more,  it 
is  evident  that  the  softer  materials  of  the  Devonian,  Sub-carboniferous,  and 
Coal  Measure  shales  and  sandstones  have  afforded  less  resistance  to  the  denud- 
ing agent  than  the  solid  Silurian  limestones,  which  confined  it  to  less  than 
seven  miles  at  Momence.  Champaign  and  Onarga,  in  Champaign  county,  are 
located  over  this  old  channel,  and  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above  its  floor  ;  but  are  probably  near  its  eastern 
border.  Here  and  at  Chatsworth  we  find,  among  the  Drift  beds,  a  single  layer 
of  old  mucky  soil,  with  leaves  and  trunks  of  trees.  At  Bloomington,  in  Mc- 
Lean county,  the  channel  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  and  the  beds 
which  fill  it  include  two  beds  of  old  soil,  which  I  am  inclined  to  accept  as 
indications  that  this  point  is  near  the  middle  of  the  old  valley,  or  at  least  near 
it  principal  channel.     The  route  west  of  Bloomington  is  unknown. 

As  the  bluffs  which  bound  the  DuPage  valley,  upon  the  west,  are  composed 
entirely  of  Drift  gravel  and  clay,  with  a  rock  foundation  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  rock  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois,  or  about  ninety  feet  below  the  present  level 
of  the  lake,  while  there  is  an  elevated  rock  island  reaching  from  there  to  Mo- 
mence, it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  that  region,  also,  there  was  at  this  same 
period  some  outlet  for  the  contents  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Michigan ;  but  no 
deep,  strongly-marked  channel  is  there  indicated. 

Roch    Formations. 

Though  great  quantities  of  fragments  of  black  shale,  with  not  infrequent 
rounded  lumps  of  coal,  are  found  in  the  Alluvial  and  Drift  deposits,  and  con- 
tinually excite  the  imaginations  of  persons  ignorant  of  geology,  no  beds  of 
either  coal  or  black  shale  exist  within  the^  county,  except  on  its  extreme  west- 
ern border.  These  fragments  are  either  the  remnants  of  beds  which  formerly 
existed  here,  or,  more  probably,  are  remains  of  the  beds  which  formerly  con- 
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Deotod  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  IllinoiB  coal  field  with  that  of  Central 
Michigan,  and  have  drilled  hither  from  the  east  and  north.  Much  of  the 
black  shale,  howeyer,  probably  came  from  the  ontcrop  of  the  Devonian  (or 
Sab-carboniferous  ?)  bed  of  that  material  which  outcrops  so  widely  through 
Northern  Indiana. 

Coal  Measures. — ^As  already  indicated,  the  Coal  Measures  are  confined  to 
the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  county.  Their  eastern  boundary  enters 
the  county  from  the  north  near  the  center  of  section  5,  township  31  north, 
range  9  east,  runs  due  south  nearly  three  miles,  then  bears  a  little  westward, 
and  near  the  center  of  the  west  line  of  township  30  nqrth,  passes  into  Livings- 
ton county.  Explorations  have  not  yet  been  made  to  such  an  extent  as  to  in- 
dicate more  exactly  the  southern  part  of  this  line;  but  its  general  correctness 
has  been  proved,  since  its  location,  by  finding  that  its  continuation  southward 
passes  directly  across  the  known  edge  of  the  field,  at  Chatsworih,  in  Livings- 
ton county.  Along  the  northern  part  of  the  line,  numerous  borings  have  been 
made,  and  a  few  shaffas  sunk.  The  only  ones  now  furnishing  coal  are.  Hook's, 
and  Gamble's  shafts,  in  section  8,  and  Conklin's  shaft,  in  section  19,  of  town- 
ship 31  north,  range  9  east.  Hook's  shaft  is  sixty-three  feet  deep  tcthe  coal, 
with  the  foUowing  section : 

riKT.   IN. 

1.  Soil  and  sandy  loam 4 

2.  Brownish  clay,  with  cobble-stones 4 

8.    Blue  boulder  clay 80 

4.  Bluish  clay  shales 26 

5.  Coal 2        10 

6.  Fireclay. 2 

7.  Sandstone. 6 

At  Gamble's  shaft,  which  is  a  little  shallower,  Nos.  2  and  3  of  the  foregoing 
section  are  wanting ;  and  the  shales  of  No.  4  continue  up  to  the  sandy  subsoil. 
All  of  these  mines  find  the  coal  of  pretty  uniform  thickness,  and  furnish  a  good 
clean  coal,  well  fitted  for  domestic  use  and  for  steam  fuel.  Their  product  is 
all  delivered  to  wagons^  for  the  local  supply  of  the  country  to  the  east  and 
southeast  of  the  mines ;  and  the  extent  of  the  coal  field  in  this  county  is  so 
small  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  a  raUroad  will  ever  be  so  built  as  to  give 
them  outlet  to  a  larger  market. 

The  seam  is  the  continuation  of  that  so  largely  mined  about  Morris,  in 
Orundy  county,  and  in  the  lower  corner  of  Will  county,  namely,  "  No.  2,"  of 
the  Illinois  valley  section.  As  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the  field;  the  limit  of 
the  seam  is  quite  irregular,  the  numerous  borings  having  shown  that,  at  some 
points,  currents  have  washed  away  the  coal,  so  as  leave  deep  depressions  in  its 
outline ;  and  at  others,  projecting  and  even  isolated  patches  of  the  seam  are 
found  outside  of  the  general  boundary.    In  the  latter  case,  the  seam  is  some- 
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times  found  of  full  UiicknesB,  but  without  a  roof,  while  in  others,  only  a  streak 
of  coaly  matter  is  left. 

The  extent  of  the  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  below  this  seam,  is  unknown. 
They  here  rest  directly  upon  the  greenish,  sandy  shales  of  the  Cincinnati 
group,  which,  to  the  uneducated  eye,  are  not  readily  distinguishable  from  the 
bluish  drab,  sometimes  sandy,  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Niagara  Limestone. — ^No  Sub-carboniferous  or  Devonian  beds  are  known  to 
exist  in  Kankakee  county.  It  is,  of  course,  possible,  that  such  may  remain 
in  place,  under  the  high  country  of  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  county,  but 
their  existence  is  in  no  way  indicated,  and  is  altogether  improbable. 

The  highest  Silurian  beds  exposed  are  impure  earthy  limestones  which  out- 
crop along  the  Iroquois,  from  Sugar  Island,  at  the  county  line,  nearly  to  its 
junction  with  the  Kankakee.  The  outcrop  covers  so  much  space  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  any  exact  measurement  of  the  thickness  of  these  irregu- 
larly bedded  strata.  I  estimated  them  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet.  They  have 
mostly  a  moderate  dip  to  the  southward.  Some  of  the  layers  have  been  quar- 
ried, in  the  small  way,  for  local  use ;  and  many  of  them  appear  well  fitted  for 
making  hydraulic  lime. 

These  beds  apparently  correspond  in  position  with  the  Leclaire  limestones, 
forming  the  top  of  the  Niagara  group }  there  is  no  marked  separation  from  the 
lower  beds.     A  few  indistinct  plant  markings  were  the  only  fossils  found. 

Apparently  belonging  between  these  beds  and  those  which  outcrop  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Iroquois,  though  on  that  stream  no  equivalent  strata  were  seen, 
are  the  layers  which  are  quarried  at  Momence.  Here,  we  find  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  of  light  gray  and  drab,  impure,  argillaceous  limestone,  the  upper 
half  of  which  contains  great  numbers  of  concretions  of  chert  and  silicified 
corals ;  but  the  lower  half  makes  a  fine  building  and  monumental  stone,  and  is 
largely  quarried  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  There  are  also  exposed,  just  above 
town,  a  few  feet  of  light  buff,  very  vesicular,  magnesian  limestone,  full  of  casts 
of  fossils,  which  is  burned  for  lime.  This  apparently  belongs  beneath  the 
quarry-stone.  Among  the  fossils  of  this  bed  were  observed  PentameruSy 
Knightiiy  BumasteSy  Platyostomay  Favosites^  CystiphfUumy  and  fragments  of 
undetermined  crinoids. 

Along  the  river,  between  Momence  and  Aroma,  a  small  amount  of  thin- 
bedded  limestone  crops  out,  but  presents  no  opportunity  for  measurement. 
Both  at  Aroma,  and  for  a  short  distance  up  the  Iroquois,  we  find  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  of  thin,  roughly-bedded,  pretty  compact,  light  drab  and  buff  lime- 
stone, occasionally  cherty,  and  frill  of  the  striated  marks  of  pressure  and  slip- 
ping, which  are  called  stylolites.  These  are  locally  used  for  building,  though 
not  at  all  a  handsome  material.  No  fossils  were  obtained  here,  though  they 
probably  occur. 
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In  descending  the  river,  the  next  outcrop  seen  is  at  Kankakee  City,  where, 
beneath  the  bridge,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  thin-bedded,  light  bnff,  vesicular 
limestones  ara  exposed,  which  are  sometimes  quarried  for  the  linings  of  wells,  for 
foundations,  or  for  road-material.  At  the  foot  of  Court  street,  large  flags  are 
quarried,  with  small  quantities  of  thicker  stone,  from  an  outcrop  of  thin-bedded? 
compact  to  vesicular,  bluish-gray  limestones,  with  partings  of  greenish  clay. 
The  surfaces  of  these  layers  often  show  crinoidal  fragments,  and  occasionally 
present  small  crystals  or  fragments  of  pyrite.  The  same  beds  continue  up 
Soldier  creek,  and  are  largely  quarried,  above  the  Wilmington  road,  where  the 
greater  amount  of  covering  has  prevented  the  disintegration  of  the  day-layers, 
so  that  the  beds  appear  to  be  more  solid.  At  this  point,  a  slight  southerly  dip 
is  apparent.  The  broad  floor  of  the  quarry  is  strongly  marked  by  a  double 
system  of  joiftts,  the  best  developed  of  which  bears  by  compass  due  northwest 
and  southeast ;  the  other  set  is  not  regular.  The  same  beds  present  a  nearly 
continuous  outcrop  down  the  river,  through  section  24,  township  31  north, 
range  11  east,  and  are  underlaid,  in  section  23,  by  a  few  feet  of  cellular  lime- 
stone, containing  casts  of  crinoids  and  other  fossils,  which  is  locally  used  for 
fences.  In  section  16,  we  pass  down  to  very  compact,  though  rather  thin- 
bedded  limestone,  every  way  fitted  for  building  purposes,  for  which  it  is 
occasionally  used.  These  beds  apparently  correspond  with  those  quarried  at 
Joliet,  in  Will  county.  The  same  beds  are  known  to  exist,  at  slight  depths 
below  the  surface,  over  much  of  the  southern  part  of  this  township,  and  have 
been  opened  for  local  use  at  two  or  three  points.  They  are  also  worked  in  a 
small  quarry  on  the  west  side  of  section  7,  township  30  north,  range  11  east 
(the  fractional  township),  where  firom  eight  to  ten  feet  of  valuable  stone  have 
been  opened  in  the  prairie.  A  fine  specimen  of  Sptri/er  crUpus  was  the  only 
fossil  seen  here. 

Apparently  near  this  level,  though  possibly  a  little  above  it,  at  Manteno,  a 
small  quarry  has  been  opened  in  an  outcrop  of  thinly  and  irregularly  bedded 
limestone,  which  is  said  to  be  easily  broken  up  by  the  frost.  It  contains  many 
cavities  lined  with  calcite,  and  a  few  Orthocetata  are  occasionally  met  with. 

In  descending  the  river,  below  the  quarries,  in  section  16,  we  find  the  beds 
becoming  thinner  and  more  vesicular,  and  finally  passing  gradually  into  more 
impure  and  strongly  ferruginous  layeis,  and  decomposing  readily.  It  is  this 
feature  which  has  made  the  valley  broader  and  the  slopes  of  the  banks  more 
gentle  in  this  locality. 

Cincinnati  Group, — Just  at  the  county-line,  we  pass  below  the  Niagara 
group,  and  find  about  ten  feet  of  the  sandy  calcareous  shales  of  the  Cincinnati 
group  exposed  above  low-water  mark.  This  is  the  only  outcrop  of  rocks  of  this 
group  within  the  county,  but  the  two  ranges  of  townships,  west  of  this  point, 
are  almost  entirely  underlaid  by  them  at  slight  depths.  The  prairie  surface 
—30 
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gives  DO  opportunity  of  determining  the  exact  oatlines  of  the  group ;  but  it  is 
eyident  that  the  Coal  Measures  occupy  but  a  narrow  strip  of  the  western  side 
of  range  9,  and  the  Niagara  limestone  a  probably  still  narrower  one  on  the 
east  side  of  range  10. 

A  boring  in  Otto  township,  five  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Kankakee  City, 
and  eighty  rods  west  of  the  railroad,  started  above  the  top  of  the  highest  beds 
seen  on  the  Iroquois ;  and  the  following  section  of  it  was  reported  to  me  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Williamson,  of  Kankakee  City,  who  superintended  the  boring, 
after  it  had  reached  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet : 

flKT. 

1.  Grayel  and  clay 47 

2.  Clouded  solid  stone— ^*  not  limestone '' 888 

8.  Shale,  with  limestone  bands  and  flints 75 

4.  Impure  limestone,  slacked  but  little 40 

6.  Nearly  black,  slightly  gritty  shales 15 

6.  Shale,  with  limestone  bands  and  "flintB" 88 

7.  Pyrite ; H 

8.  White  shaly  limestone 1^ 

Total ^51 

The  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  of  '^  clouded  solid  stone,"  undoubt- 
edly includes  all  the  limestones,  pure  and  impure,  of  the  Niagara  group.  The 
impression  that  it  was  <'  not  limestone/'  arose  from  the  fact  that  certain  speci-' 
mens,  when  burned,  did  not  slack.  No.  3,  with  its  "  flints,'^  may  possibly  be- 
long to  the  Niagara ;  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  account  it  the  top  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati group,  and  to  suppose  that  the  '^  flints''  of  both  it  and  No.  6,  are  merely 
thin  layers  of  compact  clinking  limestone,  sometimes  pyritouS;  such  as  are  fre- 
quently called  flints  by  borers  and  quarrymen,  although  they  contain  no 
noticeable  amount  of  silica.  Nos.  7  and  8  apparently  represent  the  top  of  the 
Trenton  limestone.  If  that  bed  has  here  the  thickness  of  two  hundred  feet, 
which  is  usual  in  this  part  of  the  State,  the  top  of  the  water-bearing  St.  Peters 
sandstone  would  be  reached  at  eight  hundred  and  fifly-one  feet,  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  nearer  the  surface  than  it  would  be,  if  the  dip  observed  in  Orundy 
and  Will  counties  was  continued  to  this  place. 

Ec  onomical      Oe  ology. 

The  local  supply  of  all  especially  valuable  minerals  is  small ;  and  the  county 
must  rely  for  wealth,  chiefly  upon  its  agricultural  and  manufacturing  capaci- 
ties. Aside  from  the  sandy  ridges  of  its  river  bottoms,  its  soil  is  fertile  and 
already  produces  large  crops.  But  much  of  the  surface  is  yet  uncultivated, 
and,  as  elsewhere  in  fertile  countries,  the  abundance  of  rich  land  leads  to  waste, 
ful  farming,  which,  before  many  years,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  production 
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of  old  fields,"  the  characteriBtio  result  of  such  farming  in  the  older  States. 
The  remedy^  of  course,  lies  in  thorough  manuring,  whioh  is,  and  always  will 
be  neglected  by  those  who  are  ambitious  to  have  the  largest  farms,  without  re- 
gard to  the  rate  of  production.  The  abundant  marshes  or  sloughs,  often  un- 
derlaid by  deposits  of  shell  marl,  furnish  the  best  of  material  for  rendering  the 
sand  ridges  fertile. 

The  water  power  of  the  Kankakee  is  partially  utilised  by  four  or  five  dams 
and  mills ;  but  not  a  tithe  of  it  is  thus  employed,  though  it  might  be  made  the 
source  of  immense  wealth. 

Coai  exists  in  sufficient  quantities  for  domestic  use,  though,  even  for  this,  it 
must  be  hauled  many  miles ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  profitably  used  in  extensive 
operations  until  a  raiboad  shall  bring  it  directly  from  a  larger  coal  field  near  at 
hand.  If  the  east  and  west  road  through  the  county,  so  long  talked  of,  should 
be  built,  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  would  be  brought  from  Q-rundy  and  LaSalle 
counties ;  otherwbe,  the  reliance  must  be  upon  Yermilion  county  and  the  Indi- 
ana field,  whence  coal  will  soon  be  delivered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
by  the  new  Chicago,  Danville  and  Terra  Haute  railroad.  The  Danville  coal 
is  now  brought  to  Kankakee  City,  ma  the  G-reat  Western  and  Illinois  Central 
roads ;  but  the  route  is  so  circuitous  that  freights  make  a  very  heavy  addition . 
to  the  cost.  Possibly,  the  coal  recently  discovered  in  Iroquois  county  may 
prove  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  the  best  source  of  supply  for  Kankakee  county. 

Iron* — ^Bog  ore  is  known  to  exist  in  small  quantities  in  some  of  the  sloughs 
near  the  State  line.  If  larger  beds  can  be  found  within  easy  reach  of  the  new 
railroad,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Momence  should  not  speedily  have 
an  iron  furnace,  supplied  with  bog  ore  from  its  own  neighborhood,  with  richer 
ores  from  Lake  Superior,  via  Chicago,  with  << block'*  coal  direct  from  the  Wa- 
bash, and  a  blast  driven  by  the  water-power  of  the  Kankakee.  If  this  be  un- 
dertaken, it  would  be  well  to  examine  more  thoroughly  the  beds  of 

Peat^  which  are  known  to  exist  near  that  place,  though  now  supposed  to  be 
of  small  extent. 

Building  Stone  is  quarried  at  many  points  in  the  county.  The  best  rock 
seen  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Limestone  township,  in  section  16,  of  that 
township,  and  in  the  river  bed  at  Momence.  The  quarries  in  section  16,  of 
limestone,  should  be  more  largely  developed,  and  made  to  supply  stone  to  all 
the  neighboring  country.  If  the  Kankakee  were  rendered  navigable,  this 
might  be  made  a  very  profitable  business,  and  would  pay  well  even  as  it  is. 
The  rock  quarried  at  Kankakee  City  is  very  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  shaly  partings  which  must  ultimately  cause  the  destruction  of 
buildings  now  erected  at  so  great  expense.  It  would  be  much  wiser  for  build- 
ers of  any  large  structure,  especially  of  those  of«so  extensive  and  elegant  a 
character  as  the  Melhodist  church  in  that  city,  to  pay  enough  more  to  cover 
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the  expense  of  haaliDg  good  stone  five  miles,  than  to  use  at  less  expense,  a  ma- 
terial which  will  insure  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  buildings  by  weathering 
at  no  very  distant  day. 

Water, — Artesian  wells  can  probably  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the  oounty, 
at  a  depth  nowhere  exceeding  twelve  hundred  feet ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
permanent  supply  could  be  had  at  nine  hundred  feet  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county.  The  water  from  the  8t  Peters  sandstone  has,  in  some  cases,  been 
found  quite  saline ;  but  in  such  cases  a  purer  water  can  generally  be  reached 
by  boring  into  the  underlying  Calciferous  sandstone,  and  tubing  out  the  upper 
flow.  No  artesian  wells  have  yet  been  obtained  in  this  county,  the  only  deep 
boring,  the  "  oil  well,''  south  of  Kankakee  City,  having  stopped  at  the  top  of 
the  Trenton  limestone.  The  Drift  beds  which  supply  the  numerous  flowing 
wells  of  the  south  part  of  Iroquois  county,  apparently  do  not  exist  north  of  the 
east  and  west  portion  of  the  Iroquois  river  valley. 

Iroquois  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kankakee  county ;  on  the  west, 
by  Livingston  and  Ford ;  on  the  south,  by  Ford  and  Yermilion  counties ;  and 
on  the  east  by  Indiana.  It  contains  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-six  square 
miles,  being  thirty-four  miles  square.  Of  this  area,  far  the  larger  pari  is 
gently  rolling  prairie.  The  northeastern  quarter  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  county  by  the  Iroquois  river,  which,  entering  the  county  from  Indiana,  a 
little  north  of  the  center  of  its  east  line,  flows  in  a  general  west  course  to  near 
the  middle  of  the  county,  and  thence  nearly  due  north  into  Kankakee  county. 
This  stream  is  quite  sluggish,  and  navigable  for  flat-boats  from  the  northern 
county-line  up  to  Middleport ;  above  this  point,  it  is  smaller  and  more  broken. 
Its  principal  branches  are  Sugar  creek,  from  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county,  and  Spring  creek,  from  the  southwestern.  All  these  streams  have 
considerable  bottoms,  but  those  of  the  main  Iroquois  are  especially  interesting, 
on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  old  Lake  Kankakee. 
All  along  this  valley,  and  for  considerable  distances  from  the  present  river 
bottoms,  we  find  the  extensive  accumulations  of  sand  which  mark  the  bottom 
and  shores  of  the  old  river  valley.  These  beds  have  not  been  traced  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  river,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  upper  Kankakee,  as  has  been  suspected;  but  the  lower 
portion  of  the  valley  was  certainly  filled  by  a  broad  arm  of  the  expanded  chan- 
nel through  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Kankakee  passed  to  the  narrower  outlet 
below.  In  my  report  upon  Kankakee  county,  I  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Lake  Erie  may  possibly  have,  at  one  time,  poured  out  its  waters  in  this 

Note. — ^The  map  referred  to  on  page  228  has  not  been  published  for  the  lack  of  means  to 
defray  the  expense  of  engraving.  The  most  essential  parts  of  it  will^  however,  be  transfentjd 
on  to  the  State  map,  now  in  process  of  construction,  to  accompany  the  final  volume  of  these 
reports.  A.  H.  W. 
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direotion;  but  furthef  coDsideration  of  the  snmmit-leyels  of  the  Wabash  hae 
shown  that  that  stream  would  have  giyen  exit  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  at  all 
times  when  its  elevation  would  have  approached  that  of  Lake  Kankakee. 

The  sands  of  these  old  river  or  estuary  bottoms,  are  mostly  quite  pure  silez, 
and  blown  about  by  the  winds.  Judging  from  the  material,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  at  least  the  larger  part  of  them  originated  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  sandstones  of  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  which  formerly  covered 
the  larger  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  county,  together  with  an  extensive 
region  on  the  upper  Iroquois.  They  therefore  have  little  fertility,  except  what 
is  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  river-silt  deposited  with  them,  and  the  debris 
of  the  small  amount  of  vegetation  which  has  thus  far  grown  upon  them.  They 
are  in  some  places  entirely  barren;  in  others,  they  are  covered  by  a  thin  growth 
of  oaks  and  hickorieif}.  The  present  river  bottoms  are  of  course  well  covered 
with  a  great  variety  of  timber,  being  very  fertile. 

The  remainder  of  the  county  is  rich,  rolling  prairie^  covered  with  the  char- 
acteristic deep,  black,  mucky  soil  which  produces  such  heavy  growths  of  all 
sorts  of  vegetables.  This  is  based  upon  generally  thin  day  beds  of  the  ^'  Loess,'' 
and  this  upon  the  sands,  gravels,  and  heavy  boulder-clay  of  the  Drift  period, 
which  latter  bed  is,  in  at  least  one  case,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  thick.  In 
a  well  sunk  at  Sheldon,  the  gravel  above  the  boulder- clay  was  found  com- 
pacted into  a  coarse  sandstone.  At  a  shaft  and  boring  made  in  1865,  by  Mr. 
John  Faulds,  of  Vermilion  county,  between  Onarga  and  Oilman,  the  following 
section  of  these  surface  deposits  was  obtained  : 

FHBT. 

Blue  and  red  clay 98 

Sand  and  soft  sediment 140 

Hard  pan • 10 

Hard  stony  clay 20 

Total 268 

At  this  depth  limestone  was  encountered,  and  the  boring  stopped.  This 
may  have  been  only  a  boulder,  but  was  more  probably  a  solid  bed  of  the  Niag- 
ara group.  A  boring  made  in  1866,  between  Onarga  and  Spring  creek,  is  said 
to  have  reached  a  depth  of  four  hundred  feet  without  encountering  any  solid 
rock.  These  and  other  borings  in  this  region  have  indicated  the  existence  of 
an  old  channel  running  through  the  county,  which  is  now  entirely  filled  with 
the  Drift  deposits.  Examinations  in  adjoining  counties  have  shown  that  this 
is  the  continuation  of  the  valley  now  filled  by  Lake  Michigan.  Its  course  is 
southward  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  trending  a  little  westwardly 
(though  still  passing  to  the  eastward  of  Momence,  in  Kankakee  county),  until 
near  the  northern  line  of  Iroquois,  where  it  bends  more  strongly  to  the  west- 
ward, and  passes  on  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county,  with  its  eastern 
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border  near  the  Spring  oreek  valley  east  of  Onarga,  and  Its  western  at  GhatB- 
worth,  in  Livingston  oounty.  Passing  on  to  the  southward  and  westward, 
Urbana.  was  within  its  limits,  thongh  probably  near  its  eastern  border ;  and 
Bloomington  appears  to  have  been  near  its  center.  Farther  westward,  its  loca- 
tion has  not  been  determined.  This  valley  was  donbtless  first  excavated  by 
the  glacier  which  dag  out  the  basin  of  Lake  Michigan ;  and,  as  this  gradually 
melted  and  retired,  the  material  of  the  '^  terminal  moraine  "  partially  filled  the 
channel,  while  the  river  formed  from  the  melting  ioe,  still  occupied  a  part  of  it- 
The  partially-filled  bottom,  as  the  glacier  retired  to  Lake  Michigan  and  beyond  > 
became  overgrown  with  vegetation,  the  remnants  of  which  we  find  both  in  dis- 
tinct beds,  such  as  have  been  encountered  in  boring  and  shafting  at  Ghats- 
worth,  Urbana  and  Bloomington,  and  in  the  sand  and  gravel  beds  which 
afterward  accumulated  and  filled  the  valley. 

Bock    Formations. 

No  outcrop  of  rock  is  known  within  the  oounty,  and  we  are  obliged  to  rely 
wholly -upon  bores  and  shafts  for  our  knowledge  of  the  underlying  beds.  The 
southeastern  part  of  the  county  is  probably  underlaid  by  Goal  Measure  rocks ; 
but  the  only  point  at  which  this  is  knoum  to  be  the  case,  is  between  Gilman 
and  Watseka,  where  coal  is  said  to  have  been  found  recently  at  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  five  feet.  Reported  thickness  of  seam,  eight  feet.  No  details 
known,  at  the  present  writing. 

Limestone  was  reported  as  existing  on  the  bank  of  the  Iroquois,  in  section 
14,  township  27  north,  range  13  west,  but  no  outcrop  was  found ;  and  all  evi- 
dence favors  the  supposition  that  loose  fragments  found  there  were  remnants  of 
loads  of  rocks  formerly  brought  in  flat-boats  from  Sugar  Island  just  below  the 
county  line,  in  Kankakee  county.  These  rocks  are  the  uppermost  beds  of  the 
Silurian,  and  may  be  referred  to  either  the  Onondaga  Salt  group,  or  the  top  of 
the  Niagara  -group. 

A  boring  at  Onarga  encountered  its  first  rock  at  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
a  bed  of  calcareous  shale,  which  should  probably  be  referred  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  Gincinnati  group,  the  overlying  Niagara  and  Goal  Measure  rocks  having 
been  removed  from  their  original  position  here,  during  the  excavation  of  the 
glacier  valley. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  thin  continuations  of  the  Devonian  and  Sub- 
carboniferous  rocks  of  Indiana  might  be  found  in  place,  between  the  Niagara 
limestone  and  the  Goal  Measures,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county ;  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  reach  to  the  western  portion  of  it. 
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It  is  probable  that  enough  coal  will  be  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  to  become  largely  an  article  of  export,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  local  de- 
mand. From  the  position  in  the  Measures  which  the  seams  here  to  be  found 
probably  occupy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  furnish  the  free-burning 
'^  block "  coal  so  much  sought  for,  for  furnace  use.  But  of  this,  nothing  is 
known  yet. 

Limestone  for  building,  though  not  of  the  most  durable  variety,  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  quantity  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Iroquois,  in  Kankakee 
county,  and  can  be  brought  in  flat-boats  to  the  center  of  the  county.  Some  ef 
the  same  beds  will  yield  a  good  article  of  hydraulic  lime.  A  strong  building 
lime  can  be  obtained  at  Momence,  and  brought  into  the  county  very  cheaply 
by  the  new  Chicago  and  Danville  railroad. 

The  river  bottoms  are,  of  course,  well  supplied  with  water ;  and  the  prairie 
portions  of  the  southern  half  of  the  county,  besides  getting  moderate  supplies 
by  the  shallow  wells  in  the  subsoil,  also  obtain  unlimited  quantities  of  flowing 
water  by  forcing  "  drive  wells,"  or  sinking  borings  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
into  the  sand  or  gravel  beds  which  occur  in  the  top  of  the  boulder  clay.  The 
occurrence  of  artesian  water  at  so  small  a  depth,  and  especially  in  unconsolida- 
ted deposits,  is  very  uncommon,  though  not  unknown  elsewhere.  The  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  is  a  little  uncertain.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  suppose  that 
the  water  supply  came  from  the  higher  land  of  Central  Indiana,  north  of  the 
Wabash ;  but  have  concluded  that  that  position  is  untenable.  The  only  ex- 
planation which  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  is  that  which  refers  the 
source  of  the  water  to  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  which  supplies  so  many  arte- 
sian wells  in  LaSalle,  Grundy,  Will  and  Cook  counties.  Following  the  line  of 
the  anticlinal  axis,  which  runs  south  33^  east  from  LaSalle,  we  find  that  it 
passes  very  near  Urbana,  at  which  place  deep  borings  in  the  materials  which 
fill  the  old  valley,  before  described,  have  found  at  the  bottom  a  pure  white 
sand,  closely  resembling  that  into  which  the  St.  Peters  disintegrates  at  its  out- 
crop. This  sand,  and  others  in  contact  with  it,  are  so  abundantly  filled  with 
water  in  all  this  region,  as  to  have  defied  all  efforts  to  sink  shafts  through  it; 
and  it  is  natural  to  refer  the  water  to  the  artesian  supply  of  the  St.  Peters. 
If  the  boulder  clay  were  continuous  over  the  whole  region,  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  allow  this  water  to  ascend  and  escape,  except  from  the  edges  of  the 
stratum ;  but,  as  the  Lake  Michigan  glacier  must  have  continued  to  occupy 
this  valley  after  the  disappearance  of  the  universal  glacier  which  covered  the 
whole  country,  and  deposited  the  boulder  clay  over  the  general  surface,  its 
later  deposits,  though  of  the  same  material,  were  not  continuous  with  the  earlier 
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ones ;  and  it  is  through  the  heds  formed  along  the  slopes  of  the  yalley  that 
the  water  probably  finds  means  to  escape  to  a  higher  level.  It  is  only  the  top- 
most layers  of  the  boulder  clay  and  those  of  the  overlying  clays  of  the  Loess 
which  prevent  its  escape  everywhere  to  the  surface. 

Many  persons  have  been  inclined  to  suppose  this  to  be  "  mineral  water/'  or 
"  poisonous,"  because  where  the  surplus  overflow  has  been  allowed  to  run 
through  orchards,  it  has  killed  the  trees.  But  this  was  only  in  consequence  of 
their  being  suffocated^  by  the  water  preventing  the  access  of  air  to  their  roots- 
Care  should  be  taken,  in  sinking  these  wells,  to  select  points  where  the  sur- 
plus water  can  escape  directly  to  the  channels  of  natural  drainage. 

The  area  within  which  these  wells  have  been  successfully  sunk  is  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  thirty-seven  from  east  to  west,  in- 
cluding a  small  part  of  Ford  county,  as  indicated  upon  the  map.  At  many 
points  outside  of  this  area,  the  water  comes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  so 
as  to  be  pumped  out  with  the  utmost  ease. 

For  information  concerning  this  county,  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Edward 
Rumley,  Esq.,  of  Onarga,  and  H.  S.  Wing,  Esq.,  of  Kankakee  City. 
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VERMILION    COUNTY. 

This  couDtj  lies  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  about  midway  of  its 
length  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Iroquois  county ;  on  the  west,  by 
Ford  and  Champaign  counties;  on  the  south,  by  Edgar  county;  and  on  the 
east,  by  Warren  and  Vermilion  counties,  of  Indiana.  It  is  forty-two  miles 
long,  and  about  twenty-one  miles  wide,  giving  an  area  of  about  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  county  presents  considerable  variety.  The  northern  and 
southern  portions  are  high  rolling  prairies,  the  eastern  arms  of  Grand  Prairie, 
more  or  less  broken  by  the  sloughs  and  small  streams  which  gather  from  their 
surface  the  main  supply  of  the  water  which  fills  the  Big  and  Little  Vermilion 
rivers.  Through  its  center,  Salt  Fork,  which  drains  a  considerable  portion  of 
Champaign  county,  runs  in  a  general  easterly  direction,  until,  by  its  union  with 
Middle  and  North  Forks,  it  becomes  the  Big  Vermilion,  and,  near  Danville, 
turns  southeastwardly  to  join  the  Wa^jash  below  Eugene,  Indiana.  In  its  en- 
tire length  within  this  county,  it  runs  through  a  belt  of  timber  varying  from 
two  to  four  miles  in  width.  Through  the  western  third  of  the  county,  the  Lit- 
tle Vermilion  is  little  more  than  a  prairie  drain  ;  but  beoomes  of  more  import- 
ance in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  is  lined  with  from  one  to  three 
miles  of  timber.  Both  Middle  and  North  Forks  have  considerable  timber  along 
their  banks  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  above  their  junctions  with  Salt  Fork,  but 
only  scattering  groves  farther  up.  Below  the  points  where  they  enter  the  tim- 
ber, all  of  these  streams  have  high  bluffy  banks,  with  noticeably  wider  bottoms 
where  they  have  cut  through  the  softer  beds  of  rock,  and  narrower  ones  where 
they  have  encountered  the  harder  sandstones.  The  prairies  have  a  dense, 
black  mucky  soil  of  variable  depth,  underlaid  in  most  cases  by  a  tough,  brown 
clay  subsoil.  Along  the  streams  the  soil,  and  in  many  places,  the  subsoil,  has 
been  removed  by  drainage,  and  the  underlying  more  porous  clays  and  gravels 
have  allowed  of  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Upon  the  higher  grounds,  this 
—31 
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consists  principal]y  of  wbite  and  black  oak  and  hickories,  with  only  a  small 
proportion,  thoagh  a  considerable  variety,  of  other  species.  The  bottoms  sup- 
port a  dense  growth  of  oaks,  white  and  black  walnut,  mulberry,  elm,  hack- 
berry,  etc.,  with  not  unfrequent  groves  of  sugar-maple. 

Alluvium, — The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  bottoms,  composed  of  the  broken-up 
materials  of  all  the  older  beds  which  have  been  worn  away  in  the  excavation  of 
the  valleys,  together  with  the  portions  which  are  continually  brought  down  by 
the  small  tributaries,  cover  considerable  surfaces,  but  have  nowhere  accumulated 
to  any  great  depth. 

Loess. — The  marly  and  sandy  clays  of  the  Loess,  a  lake  deposit  made  before 
the  formation  of  the  present  soil,  are  not  very  thickly  developed  in  this  county, 
though  they  include  the  brown  clay  subsoil  which  underlies  almost  the  entire 
surface.  The  only  shell-bearing  clay  observed,  though  it  is  doubtless  common 
in  the  prairie  sloughs,  is  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Fairmount.  The  black 
soil  is  hero  from  one  to  two  feet  thick,  and  is  underlaid  by  a  light  brown,  tena- 
cious clay,  filled  with  the  calcareous  shells  of  Lymnea,  Physa^  Planorhis,  Spha^ 
riumj  etc.  In  some  portions,  these  have  decomposed,  and  we  have  white,  marly 
lumps  and  streaks  which  are  characteristic  of  beds  of  this  formation.  At  this 
locality,  the  partially  decayed  skeleton  of  a  Mastodon  was  found,  in  September, 
1868.  The  bones  were  lying  partly  upon,  partly  imbedded  in,  this  marly  clay, 
the  tip  of  one  of  the  tusks  being  within  thirteen  inches  of  the  surface.  The 
slough  had  been  mostly  drained,  of  late  years,  the  air  had  permeated  the  bed  and 
pretty  thoroughly  decayed  the  bones,  which  were  doubtless  in  good  preservation 
so  long  as  they  were  constantly  covered  with  water.  The  parts  were  promiscu- 
ously mingled,  showing  that  the  animal  had  not  been  left  to  decay  undisturbed. 
Marks  of  gnawing  upon  a  few  of  the  bones,  give  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
water  in  which  the  animal  lay  was  so  Shallow  as  to  give  access  to  wolves  or 
other  carnivorous  animals.  The  fragments  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Science. 

I  am  informed  that,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  county,  the  bones  of  these 
animals  were  quite  common  in  the  sloughs  of  this  region,  and  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  discovery  of  isolated  fragments  is  no  rare  occurrence.  It  seems 
probable  that  a  little  careful  searching,  in  such  localities,  would  secure  some 
still  perfect  skeletons.  It  is  evident  that  these  enormous  animals  roamed  in 
considerable  numbers  over  the  prairies  at  no  very  remote  period. 

These  beds  of  Loess  are  everywhere  underlaid  by  the 

Boulder  Drift. — The  deposits  of  this  age  form  extensive  beds,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  county.  They  have  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  feet,  near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  where  they  compose  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Big  Vermilion  and  those  of  the  Iro- 
quois.    Along  both  sides  of  the  Middle  and  North  forks  of  the  Big  Vermilion, 
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they  form  extensive  blnffis,  in  some  cases  one  hundred  feet  high.  Two  mem- 
bers are  here  represented;  the  upper  consisting  principally  of  heavy  beds  of 
sand  and  coarse  gravel,  with  occasional  thin  layers  of  clay,  which,  where  near 
the  surface,  have  been  discolored  by  the  oxydation  of  the  small  portion  of  iron 
which  they  contain,  and  appear  as  yellowish  and  reddish-brown  beds,  but,  at 
greater  depths,  still  retain  the  original  blue  tint  which  is  the  prevailing  color 
of  the  lower  members. 

In  connection  with  these'  upper  beds  of  the  Drift,  and  also  with  the  Loess, 
we  find,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  county,  many  large  masses  of  lime- 
stone and  occasionally  sandstone.  In  several  cases,  these  are  so  large  and  so 
deeply  imbedded  as  to  have  induced  the  belief  that  they  were  the  outcropping 
edges  of  solid  beds  of  rook.  Some  of  these  masses  are  composed  of  a  beauti- 
ful, light,  fawn  colored  limestone,  of  a  homogenous,  fine  grained  texture,  and 
destitute  of  fossils,  so  far  as  noticed.  Kilns  of  lime  have  been  burned,  from 
rock  of  this  character,  one  or  two  miles  north  of  Bossville,  and  also  about  one 
mile  south  of  Mann's  chapel,  in  section  36,  town  22  north,  range  12  west.  One 
mile  south  of  this  latter^  locality,  and  also  at  about  the  same'  distance  to 
the  northwest,  there  were  observed  several  large  masses  of  a  dark,  semi-crystal- 
line, bituminous  limestone,  with  a  few  fossils.  The  rook  is  supposed  to  be  Si- 
lurian. Smaller  firagments  of  the  light  colored  rock  are  not  unfrequent  to  the 
southward,  even  as  far  as  Terre  Haute.  Hie  general  appearance  of  the  stone 
would  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  Goal  Measures,  but  no  outcrop  of  an  ex. 
actly  similar  rock  is  known,  so  that  its  origin  is  uncertain.  In  the  western 
pa^t  of  this  county,  and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Champaign,  there  are  numer- 
ous scattered  masses  of  a  light  drab,  semi-crystalline  or  fragmentary  to  massive, 
sometimes  shaly,  limestone,  highly  foesiliferous,  which  belong  to  the  bed  marked 
No.  1,  in  the  general  section  of  the  rooks  of  the  county,  and  indicate  its  former 
extension  toward  the  north  and  west.  Many  of  the  other  rocks  of  the  county 
are  also  locally  distributed  in  connection  with  these  upper  beds  of  the  Drift,  ag 
at  Danville,  where,  in  the  banks  of  gravel  stripped  from  over  the  coal,  we  find 
very  numerous  thin  slabs  of  a  compact,  fragmentary  to  semi-crystalline  lime- 
stone, containing  numerous  fragments  of  fish  teeth — ^No.  21  of  the  general 
section — which,  at  Rock  ford  of  Salt  fork,  lies  ninety-five  feet  above  the  Dan- 
ville coal.  These  beds,  also,  not  unfrequently  contain  fragments  of  coal  and 
shale,  which  have  led  many  persons  to  suppose  that  ooal  was  necessarily  close 
at  hand.  But  they  also  contain  lumps  of  native  copper  transported  from  Lake 
Superior,  and  bits  of  lead  ore  from  the  Galena  region ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  coal  of  the  same  beds  has  all  been  taken  up  from  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  where  it  is  found.  These  masses  of  coal  and  shale  are  abun- 
dant in  these  beds,  as  far  as  Lake  Michigan  at  least,  and  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  they  have  been  swept  down  from  the  Michigan  coal  fields,  or 
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are  the  remnants  of  some  broken  up  beds  which  may  formerly  have  connected 
that  with  the  Illinois  field. 

Both  these  beds  and  the  lower  member  of  the  Drift  formation  give  rise  to 
numerous  springs,  some  of  which  have  taken  up  so  much  lime  from  the  lime- 
stone pebbles  which  fill  the  gravel,  that,  upon  coming  to  the  surface,  they  make 
abundant  deposits  of  tufa,  as  along  the  bank  of  the  Big  Vermilion,  at  Danville, 
and  especially  at  the  *'  Moss  Bank"  on  North  Fork,  about  one  mile  northwest 
of  that  city.  Some  of  the  deposits  are  light  and  porous,  and  take  beautiful 
impressions  of  the  mosses,  twigs,  and  leaves  which  become  imbedded  in  them. 
Recent  snail-shells,  thus  fossilized,  are  not  rare.  In  other  cases,  the  deposition 
has  gone  on  more  slowly,  and  without  the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter, 
and  we  find  as  the  result  some  very  solid  masses  with  a  radiating  semi-crystal- 
line structure,  which  approximates  more  nearly  the  ordinary  stalagmitic  for- 
mations. 

The  lower  member  of  the  Drift — ^tho  "  boulder-clay  " — is  a  tough,  light-blue 
clay,  filled  with  gravel  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  with  some  larger  boulders. 
In  this  county,  it  is  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  thickness,  and  forms  some  con- 
siderable bluffs,  as  at  Mills's  mHl,  on  Middle  Fork,  where  it  is  capped  with  the 
gravel  and  sand  of  the  upper  member.  It  also  forms  the  mound  at  Kyger's 
mill,  near  the  mouth  of  Grape  creek.  Here,  the  river  ran  for  centuries  to  the 
west  of  the  mound,  and  excavated  a  broad  valley,  which  is  now  deserted  and 
partially  filled  up,  and  the  stream  passes  to  the  eastward,  leaving  a  small  island 
of  the  boulder-clay,  which  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  face  on  the  east 
side,  where  it  is  now  undermined  by  the  current.  Curiously  enough,*  a  spring 
of  cold  water  fiows  out  at  the  top  of  this  mound. 

Coal  Mecuurei. — ^The  rock  formations  of  this  county  all  belong  to  the  Goal 
Measures.  The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the  section,  from  the  high- 
est beds  seen  in  the  county  to  the  junction  of  the  Big  Vermilion,  with  the 
Wabash  river  below  Eugene,  with  the  addition  of  the  section  from  the  lowest 
beds  there  seen  to  the  bottom  of  the  Lodi  salt  well,  as  carefully  determined 
and  reported  by  John  CoUett,  Esq.,  of  Eugene.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
make  these  connections  with  the  Indiana  field,  both  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
beds  underlying  Vermilion  county,  and  also  to  connect  the  section  in  Vermilion 
with  that  in  Edgar  county : 

FBKT. 

1.  Light  drab  limestone 12   to  18 

LeTcl  of  coal  No.  12 ? 

Covered ? 

2.  Shaly  sandstone,  with  some  solid  beds 25    to  60 

8.    Olive,  dark  red  and  light  blue  clay  shales,  lower  part  sandy  and  micaceous, 

with  bands  of  argillaceous  limestone 6    "20 

4.  Black  shale 0    "    8 

5.  Coal,No.ll? 0    "    H 
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6.  Fireclay 0  to    2i 

7.  Sandy  shales 0  "10 

8.  Light  drab  clay  shales,  with  ironstone  nodules 0  "15 

9.  Argillaceous  limestone,  with  shaly  partings • ...t*..  i"    4 

10.  Black  shale,  some  slaty ^  "    8 

IL  Coal,  No.  10? 0  "    2 

12.  Drabfire-clay 8  "    6 

18.  Light  drab  sandy  shale,  with  iron  veins 6  "    8 

14.  Black  shale,  with  ironstones — Cardiomorpha,  etc |"    2 

Level  of  coal  No.  9 f 

1 6.  Variously  colored  shales  and  clays,  with  bands  of  concretionary  argillaceous 

limestone 8  "40 

16.  Sandy  shales  and  shaly  sandstones 15  **  20 

17.  Soft  drab  clay  shale 0  "    1 

18.  Shaly  sandstone,  with  Cauierpites 10 

19.  Argillaceous  and  ferruginous  limestone— few  fossils i  "    2 

20.  Dark  drab  shales,  with  ironstones 20  "26 

21.  Limestone,  semi-crystalline  to  concretionary 4  "    8 

Level  of  coal  No.  8 

22.  Coarsely  concretionary  clay  shale 8  "10 

28.  Carbonaceous  sandy  shale  and  shaly  sandstone 15  "40 

24.  Fine-grained  sandy  shale,  with  ironstones ...  80  "40 

26.  Dark  and  light  drab  clay  shale— bottom  fossiliferous 10  "80 

26.  Soft  black  shale,  with  pyritous  fossils  and  nodules 0  "    6 

27.  Coa^NaT 8^  "    H 

28.  Fire-clay •....  0  "    8i 

29.  Coal,  (parting  of  No.  7,) 0  "    2 

80.  Fire-clay 6  "  16 

81.  Sandy  shales  and  shaly  clay 9  "12 

82.  Compact  silicious  limestone 1  "    li 

88.  Darkshalycky 6  "  10 

84.  Coal,No.6 8i  "    1 

85.  Fire-clay,  with  concretionary  limestone 6  "20 

86.  Sandy  shales  with  ironstones — some  quarry-stone  near  top 60  "80 

87.  Clay  shales,  with  few  ironstones 20  "40 

88.  Black  concretionary  ferruginous  limestone. i  "    8 

89.  Black  clay  shale,  some  slaty 8  "    6 

Level  of  coal  No.  6 

40.  Soft,  light  drab  shale..... i"    1 

41.  Shales  and  sandstones. • •  •  15  "80 

42.  Dark  drab  cky  shales 6  "  20 

48.  Argillaceous  limestones,  changing  to  calcareous  ironstone •  1  "    8 

44.  Sandy  shales,  with  some  heavy  beds  of  sandstone,  with  some  ironstones 

and  "  oone-in-cone  " ' • 86  "40 

45.  Black  slaty  shale,  with  ironstones >  2  "     8 

46.  Coal,  with  bands  of  shale,  No.  4 4  "14 

47.  Shales,  with  limestone  bands 10  "20 

48.  Black  slaty  shale,  with  some  cannel 2  "    8 

49.  OoalNo.  8 1  "    If 
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50.  Fire  clay  and  Stigmarial  sandstone 4    to    6 

51.  Shales,  with  limestone  band 10    *'  15 

Top  of  Lod i  Salt  wel  1 

62.  Argllaceous  limestone  and  calcareous  shale 4     "    8 

58.  CoalNo.2 1     "    6 

64.  Fire  clay,  and  shale  with  iron  nodules 1  6  in. 

56.  Hard  white  sandstone 20 

66.  Argillaceous  sandstone,  with  thin  streaks  of  coal 10 

67.  "  "  white , 8 

58.  Laminated  sandstone,  with  ironstones  at  bottom 16  9  in. 

59.  Sandstone  and  shale • 12  7    " 

60.  Sandy  shale,  with  streaks  of  coal  and  slate.  •  .<> 17  1    ** 

61.  Bu£f  and  white,  fine  grained,  micaceous  sandstone,  bottom  coarser 20 

62.  Black  and  drab  clay  shale,  some  sandy  layers  at  bottom. 8   11    *' 

68.  Coal,  ** Conglomerate  seam" 16** 

64.  Black  shale 12 

65.  Soft  clay  shale,  or  fire  clay ,  19 

66.  Hard  sandstone 82 

67.  Clay  shale,  few  bands  of  sandstone 24  1     " 

68.  "         frequent  bands  of  sandstone 80  7    ** 

69.  Very  hard  sandstone 2  8     '* 

70.  Sandyshale 60  7     " 

71.  Fine  sandstone 46  5     ** 

72.  Shale,  some  portions  sandy. ...  92  11  " 

73.  Hard  fine  sandstone 2  9     ** 

74.  Shale,  with  bands  of  coarse  sandstone 95  1     ** 

75.  Hard  sandstone 6  10  " 

76.  **  Flint,"  (probably  compact  limestone  bands,  possibly  a  geode  bod) 8    2  " 

77.  Shale,  some  sandy 44  11  ** 

78.  Compact,  coarse,  sharp  sandstone,  with  pyrite 10   8  ** 

79.  Fine  sandstone,  some  shaly  layers 54   7  " 

80.  Soft  clay  shale..  ••' 8  8" 

81.  Shale,  with  some  fine  grit • 65    5" 

82.  "Flint" 1 

83.  Porous  sandstone • • 7  8" 

84.  Clayshale 5   3" 

86.  Compact  white  sandstone 40  5" 

86.  Sandstone,  with  flinty  layers • 84   1  " 

87.  Flint -rT 16" 

88.  Soft  sandstone,  top  ochreous 9  4  " 

89.  Softclayshale 89   5  " 

90.  Shale,  with  compact  sandstone  at  bottom. • 26  2  " 

91.  Bituminous  shale 102   1  " 

92.  Hard,  coarse,  calcareous  sandstone,  fossiliferous 28   1  " 

93.  White  fossiliferous  limestone  .. : 9  10  " 

94.  Flint 2  2" 

95.  Magnesian  limestone •• • 7 10  " 
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96.  Flint 10  lOin. 

97.  Compact  limestone,  with  flint , 22 

98.  Magnesian      "               «*        28  10    " 

99.  Soft,  fine  sandstone 5 

100.  Compact,  fine  sandstone 10 

101.  Gray  limestone 6 

102.  Hard  drab  to  the  semi-ciystalline  limestone,  with  drusy  cavities 28  10  " 

No.  1,  of  the  foregoing  section,  as  already  stated,  is  a  lis^bt  drab  or  fawn 
colored,  fine  grained,  sub-crystalline  to  massive  limestone,  in  some  parts  quite 
pure,  in  others  somewhat  shalj  and  slightly  ferruginous.  It  is  generally  quite 
fossiliferous,  containing  Productus^  2  or  3  sp.,  Spiri/er  lineatuSj  S.  Cameratus, 
Athyru  wbtilita,  Terebratula  bovidens,  etc.  The  only  known  outcrops  in  this 
county,  are  near  Big  Spring,  south  of  Fairmount,  on  section  16,  township  18 
north,  range  13  west,  and  for  two  or  three  miles  south  and  west  of  this  point. 
The  bed  is  here  said  to  bo  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  thick,  though  the  bot- 
tom has  never  been  certainly  reached,  and  only  from  five  to  ten  feet  are  now 
exposed.  Some  lime  has  been  burned  here,  and  considerable  portions  of  the 
bed  seem  well  fitted  for  that  use.  It  is  too  irregular,  and  breaks  up  too  readily 
with  the  frost  to  be  of  any  value  as  a  building  stone.  The  same  bed  occurs  at 
several  points  in  Edgar  county,  where  portions  of  it  afford  very  solid  stone, 
fitted  for  any  rough  work,  such  as  foundations  and  culverts.  The  supposed 
outcrop  of  this  rock  at  Osborn's  mill,  on  Salt  Fork,  a  half  mile  east  of  the 
county  linei,  is  only  one  of  the  large  drifted  masses  before  mentioned.  From 
below  this  limestone,  flow  very  strong  springs ;  therefore,  although  there  is  no 
outcrop  of  rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  water-shed  toward  the  Little  Vermil- 
ion, where  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  it,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the 
strong  springs  on  the  land  of  John  M.  Sidell,  near  the  west  line  of  township 
17  north,  range  13  west,  on  the  north  side  of  the  little  Vermilion,  as  pretty 
good  signs  of  its  presence  at  that  point.  Still,  some  other  circumstances  may 
have  given  exit  at  that  point  to  the  water,  which,  in  both  cases,  doubtless  comes 
from  the  great  water-bearing  quicksand  of  Champaign  county. 

Below  this  limestone,  there  is  ip  the  section  a  space  of  undetermined  thick- 
ness and  character,  since  no  outcrop  has  been  found  which  will  give  a  con- 
nected view  of  this  and  the  sandstone  beds  numbered  "2,^'  and  no  borings  have 
been  made  in  this  neighborhood  to  decide  the  matter.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  limestone  belongs  below  this  sandstone,  and  is  simply  missing  from  its 
place  in  the  section  along  Salt  Fork,  in  consequence  of  having  been  removed 
by  the  heavy  erosion  which  the  beds  in  that  region  evidently  suffered  before 
the.deposition  of  the  sandstone  No.  2.  There  is,  however,  at  present,  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  believing  this. 
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No.  2  of  the  section  is  first  met  with  in  following  down  Jordan  creek,  ahout 
two  miles  north  of  Fairmount,  in  the  south  half  of  section  27,  town  19  north, 
range  13  west.  It  is  here  a  very  shaly  rock,  and  of  no  practical  value;  but  in 
sections  20  and  21  of  the  same  township,  aboye  and  below  the  Gonkeytown 
bridge  over  Salt  Fork,  it  furnishes  some  more  compact  beds,  which  have  been 
quarried  for  foundations  and  bridge  abutments.  One  of  these  layers,  near  the 
bottom  of  this  bed,  &om  one  to  two  feet  thick,  is  a  very  solid  stone,  and  would 
pay  for  quarrying  if  the  quantity  were  greater.  From  its  outcrop  along  the  base 
of  the  river  bluffs,  considerable  quantities  have  been  gathered  for  use  at  Fair- 
mount.  Less  compact  layers,  from  the  upper  part  of  this  bed,  are  quarried,  to 
some  extent,  at  Davis's  quarry,  in  the  south  part  of  section  31,  of  this  township, 
and  are  said  to  become  hard  and  durable  under  the  action  of  the  weather,  on 
account  of  the  contained  ozyd  of  iron.  Other  openings  in  this  neighborhood 
are  now  abandoned. 

These  are  the  highest  beds  exposed  upon  Salt  Fork.  In  going  but  short  dis- 
tances up  and  down  the  stream,  wo  come  upon  the  underlying  thin  coal  seam, 
with  its  accompanying  black  shales  and  argillaceous  limestones,  so  that  this  is 
evidently  a  point  of  the  north  and  south  axis  of  the  synclinal  between  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  coal  field  and  the  axis  of  elevation  which  has  been  noted  as 
running  about  south  33^  east  from  the  neighborhood  of  LaSalle.  This  latter 
axis  must  evidently  pass  through  the  adjoining  county  of  Champaign,  though 
the  upper  strata  were  there  so  extensively  removed  before  the  Drift  period,  that 
no  outcrops  now  exist  to  show  what  the  actual  dip  is. 

Through  the  eastern  part  of  Vermilion  county,  the  dip  is  mainly  to  the  south- 
west, at  a  small  angle,  though  local  dips  are  very  various.  In  ascending  Salt 
Fork,  these  characters  are  constant  until  we  pass  the  west  line  of  township  19 
north,  range  12  west,  where  the  dip  becomes  much  more  rapid  for  a  few  miles, 
and  until  it  is  reversed  at  the  synclinal,  above  which  the  eastward  dip  is  very 
gentle. 

Nos.  4  to  12  of  the  section  are  exceedingly  variable  in  their  characters  and 
succession,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  general  section  which  shall  fairly 
represent  their  difiierent  aspects.  Their  most  noticeable  components  are  the 
bands  of  argillaceous  limestone  near  the  top  of  the  series,  which  are  sometimes 
compact  and  sometimes  marly,  but  always  contain  great  numbers  of  fossils,  espe- 
cially Hemipronites  crassa  and  Productus  longispimis^  together  with  P.  costatus^ 
P.  Rogerm,  -P.  scdbricuhti^  Athyris  BubtilUa^  Spirt/er  cameratus,  S»  piano-con' 
vexa^  Spiri/erina  Kentuckengis,  Retzia  punctili/era^  Gyathoxonia  prolifera^ 
plates  of  Zeacrmus,  and  various  Bryosoa.  The  black  shales  which  appear,  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below,  and  sometimes  between  these  limestone  bands, 
are  sometimes  soft  and  sometimes  slaty  3  under  all  which  variations,  we  find  them 
containing  a  few  specimens  of  Dlscina  nittda,  Linfftdafind  rhombic  fish-scales. 
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Above  the  synclinal  axis,  tbe  coal  accompanying  these  beds  is  pretty  oon^tant, 
witb  a  thickness  of  six  to  twenty  inches ;  farther  east,  it  is  very  thin,  and  in 
some  cases  disappears.  Near  the  west  line  of  section  35,  town  19  north,  range 
14  west,  I  also  found  a  point  where  the  whole  of  these  beds  had  been  removed 
by  erosion,  and  the  shaly  sandstone  of  No.  2  had  been  deposited  directly  upon 
No.  13.  These  beds  also  occur  just  above  the  mouth  of  Stony  creek,  with  six 
inches  of  coal.  In  ascending  this  creek,  no  rock  was  found  above  No.  2,  which 
forms  the  banks  just  above  the  crossing  of  the  State  road,  in  section  22. 

In  descending  Salt  Fork,  the  black,  slaty  shale  of  No.  14  is  found  in  the  tops 
of  the  hills  below  Major's  mill,  accompanied  by  large  concretions  of  black,  cal- 
careous ironstone,  containing  Cardiomorpha  MiasouriensWy  Orthoceras,  Nautilus^ 
and  fish-scales. 

The  shales  of  No.  15  are  generally  green  and  red.  The  limestone  bands  ac- 
companying them  are  in  some  places  crowded  with  fossils,  such  as  Myalina, 
Nucula,  Ltda^  Manopteria^  AvieulopecUn^  BelUropTum,  Macrockeilus^  Hismipronitea 
crasm^  AthyrU  tubtilitay  Productua  scahriculus,  etc.  The  best  locality  is  about 
eighty  rods  below  Major's  mill,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Oxbow  bend. 

No.  18  is  a  shaly  sandstone,  which  iiimishes  a  good  horizon  for  recognition, 
since  it  is  characterized  by  a  great  abundance  of  more  or  less  perfect  fronds 
of  the  fucoid  Caulerpites  marginatusij  Lesqx.  This  is  found  to  occupy  nearly 
the  same  position  in  the  section  in  Edgar  county. 

No.  19  is  analogous  in  character  with  Nos.  3  and  9,  and  contains  the  same 
fossils,  with  the  addition  of  Myalina,  Ortkis  carhonarta,  and  scales  and  teeth 
of  fishes. 

No.  21  is  generally  a  very  compact,  fragmentary  to  semi-crystalline  limestone, 
ringing  under  the  hammer,  and  marked  by  the  presence  of  numerous  bony  scales 
and  teeth  of  fishes.  At  Hock  Ford,  below  Major's  mill,  in  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  25,  township  19  north,  range  13  west,  this  bed  presents  a  very 
curious  structure,  having  been  apparently  coarsely  broken  up  by"  some  violent 
action,  and  afterward  reconsolidated  by  the  deposition  of  a  cement  of  a  calca- 
reo-forruginous  material,  mingled  with  some  sand.  I  have  been  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  any  circumstances  which  could  have  produced  just  such  a  bed  of  roc's. 
It  has  been  named  to  me  as  the  result  of  volcanic  action,  but  that  is  impossible. 

Apparently  belonging  at  the  bottom  of  this  bed,  though  the  connection  could 
not  be  clearly  made  out,  is  a  bed  of  impure,  concretionary  limestone,  which  has 
occasionally  been  burned  for  lime  in  a  ravine  just  east  of  Finley  chapel,  on  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  18,  town  19  north,  range  12  west.  Only  a  small 
outcrop  is  here  exposed,  and  only  a  few  fragmentary  fossils  were  detected ;  but 
at  Garrett's  (formerly  Swank's)  old  mill,"  on  the  Little  Vermilion,  in  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  14,  township  17  north,  range  12  west,  we  find  a  consid- 
erable outcrop  of  the  whole  of  this  bed,  except  the  peculiar  conglomerate  just 

—32 
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mentioned,  which  is  evidently  local.  In  the  outcrop  of  ahont  two  hundred 
yards,  there  are  great  variations,  from  the  very  compact  clinking  stone,  with 
fish  remains  and  largo  valves  of  Prodvjctus  costattUf  to  an  impure,  concretionary, 
almost  granular  limestone,  crowded  with  generally  quite  small  fossils.  Among 
these  we  find  Spirifer  cameratus,  8,  lineatvSt  Bpiriferina  Kentuehensis^  Athyris  siib- 
tilita,  Terehratula  hovidens,  Orthis  earbonaria,  Produetus  longispinus^  Waldheimia 
(Cryptacanthia)  eompacta,  Betzia  punctiliferaf  Nucula,  BelUrophon,  Loxanema,  No- 
ticopsiSf  Fu9ulna  eylindirica^  etc. 

At  Rock  Ford,  as  previously  stated,  this  hed  was  found  to  he  about  ninety- 
five  fe^t  above  the  Danville  coal  seam.  No.  27  of  the  general  section.  But  this 
distance  is  far  from  constant.  My  estimate  of  it  on  the  Little  Vermilion,  where 
the  broken  condition  of  the  section  rendered  connected  measurements  impossi- 
ble, was  not  far  from  eighty  feet;  while,  in  the  shaft  at  Catlin,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  John  Faulds,  of  that  place,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  sandy  and 
argillaceous  shale  were  passed  through  above  the  coal,  without  any  intercalated 
bed  of  limestone. 

This  coal-seam  appears  above  the  level  of  the  river^  near  the  east  line  of 
township  19  north,  range  13  west;  but  owing  to  the  local  undulations  before 
mentioned,  it  dips,  rises  and  dips  again,  two  or  three  times  before  making  its 
final  emergence  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Middle  Fork.  Up  that 
stream,  also,  we  find  the  coal  in  or  not  far  below  the  bed  for  about  two  miles, 
to  near  the  north  line  of  section  8,  township  19  north,  range  12  west,  where  a 
sudden  dip  carries  it  below  the  level,  and  brings  in  the  upper  beds  to  the  top 
of  No.  16,  which,  on  Makemson's  branch,  in  the  west  half  of  section  5,  con- 
tains a  heavy  bed  of  very  solid  ferruginous  sandstone,  which  appears  well  fitted 
for  building  purposes,  though  no  quarry  has  been  opened.  Still  ascending  the 
stream,  we  find  the  rocks  rising,  some.what ;  but,  at  the  last  rock  exposure,  on 
Mr.  Cox's  land,  in  section  32,  township  20  north,  range  12  west,  the  coal  is 
probably  still  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  below  the  water  level.  Above  this  point, 
we  come  upon  the  heavy  bells  of  Drift  clay  and  gravel  which  cover  the  north 
part  of  the  county  so  deeply  as  to  render  the  exact  location  of  the  underlying 
rocks  impossible,  except  by  boring. 

The  so-called  '^  Danville ''  seam  of  coal.  No.  27  of  the  section,  is  apparently 
equivalent  to  that  which  is  numbered  '^  6  "  in  the  general  section  of  the  coals 
of  the  Illinois  valley  (see  HI.  Rep.,  iii.,  p.  6) ;  but,  as  the  numbering  there 
adopted  will  not  accommodate  all  of  the  seams  which  have  a  well-defined  level 
in  the  field  now  under  consideration,  I  am  compelled  to  adopt,  j>rovtstbna%, 
another  set  of  numbers  for  the  coals  of  the  Wabash  valley.  I  regret  that  the 
impossibility  of  determining,  at  the  present  time,  the  number  and  constancy  of 
the  seams  near  the  base  of  the  series,  east  of  the  Wabash,  has  thus  far  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  a  numbering  which  may  be  considered  permanent.     The 
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numbers  here  used,  however,  correspond,  at  least  bo  far  as  conoerns  the  seams 
outcropping  in  Vermilion  county,  with  those  adopted  by  Professor  Cox,  in  his 
reports  upon  the  eastern  counties  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Danville,  coal  "No.  7,"  or  the  "Danville"  seam, 
outcrops  for  many  miles.  It  is  here  generally  covered  by  from  two  inches  to 
five  feet  of  a  soft  black  clay  shale,  rarely  a  little  slaty,  which  commonly  contains 
large  numbers  of  fossil  shells  replaced  by  pyrite.  This  mineral  is  also  fre- 
quently present  in  the  form  of  irregular  crystals  and  nodules  of  various  sizes. 
Small  nodules,  apparently  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  also  occur,  generally 
inclosing  fragments  of  fish  scales :  one  has  yielded  the  three-pronged  tail  of  a 
Diihyrocaris.  Among  the  most  characteristic  of  the  species  which  crowd  this 
bed,  are  Ardculopecten  rectalateran'ea^  Entolium  avictilatum,  Lima  retifera,  Solen- 
omyaradiata^  SanguinolUes  carbanaHuB^  dfaerodon  tetmUtriatum,  Pemopecten,  Jfyali- 
na  aUtnvMta,  Leda  beUcutrtata^  OerviUia  longa^  NuevXa  parva^  Astartella,  Cfhonetes 
mesoloba,  Discina  nUiday  Lingula  wnbanatc^  Produetus  seabneulusy  P.  Umgispinus, 
RkynchoneUa  Oiogensis,  Dentalium  Meekianum,  Chiton  ^  Euomphalfu  rugosusy  Bel- 
lerophon  ea^lxmariiu,  B.  MontfortianuSy  Pleuratomaria  OrayviUmsiSy  P.  eovrbon- 
aria,  P.  Beckwitha/nay  MacrochHlus  ventrieostiSy  M*  Newberryi,  Orthoceroi  BuahensiSy 
Nautilus  4t  sp.,  several  minute  species  of  Actseonina,  PoJyphemopmj  etc. 
Where  the  bed  is  at  its  greatest  thickness,  is  quite  it  solid,  and  the  fossils 
are  generally  readily  preserved :  but,  in  the  thinner  portions,  it  is  very  fragile, 
and  the  superabundance  of  pyrite,  in  such  condition  as  to  be  readily  decompo- 
sed, renders  their  preservation  very  difficult.  Where  the  black  shale  is  thin, 
or  entirely  wanting,  the  overlying  drab  shale,  which  replaces  it,  becomes  fossilif- 
erous  in  turn,  though  elsewhere  generally  barren,  and  yields  many  of  the  same 
fossils,  though  rarely  in  good  condition.  This  bed  can  be  seen  at  the  upper 
end  of  Donlon  &  Chandler's  "8tripping8,''eppoBite  Danville,  below  the  railroad 
bridge,  and  also  along  Ellis's  branch,  near  Georgetown.  The  black  shale  is 
at  present  most  accessible,  in  its  fragile  pyritous  presentation,  at  Kelly's  strip- 
pings,  about  one  mile  northwest  of  the  court  house,  and  at  Short's  strippings, 
across  North  Fork,  opposite  Danville,  and  in  its  more  solid  condition,  along  the 
inclined  plane  at  the  old  Carbon  company's  mines,  near  Tilton. 

The  coal  is  very  variable,  both  in  character  and  thickness.  Near  Danville, 
along  Salt  Fork  above  that  place,  and  at  Lafferty's  bank,  on  Grape  creek,  it 
varies  from  five  feet  six  inches  to  seven  feet  three  inches  in  thickness.  About 
Georgetown,  the  only  place  in  the  county  where  it  has  been  opened,  south  of 
Lafferty's,  it  is  said  to  vary  from  three  to  four  feet;  at  the  few  points  where  it 
was  .accessible,  I  could  find  no  thickness  over  three  and  a  half  feet.  It  is  said 
to  be  here  of  very  poor  quality,  and  the  mines  are  abandoned. 

This  seam  is  mined  at  the  Horse  Shoe  bend  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  five  miles 
above  Newport,  Indiana,  with  a  thickness  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet, 
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and  a  heavy  limestone  roof.  Further  south,  we  find  its  equivalent  in  the  seam 
worked  near  the  Indiana  Furnace,  on  Brouillet's  creek  and  its  branches,  west 
of  Clinton,  Indiana,  and  also  at  the  base  of  the  hills  north  of  the  national  road 
opposite  Terre  Haute. 

Immediately  below  this  seam,  and  properly  forming  a  constituent  part  of  it, 
though  separated,  near  Danville,  by  a  variable  thickness  of  fire-clay,  is  the  so- 
called  "Blacksmith's  seam,''  of  from  ten  inches  to  two  feet  of  good  coal. 
Though  the  separation  increases  rapidly  as  we  ascend  Salt  Fork,  it  is  probably 
only  local,  and  the  partings  are  not  likely  to  attain  anywhere  the  dignity  of 
distinct  seams.  In  the  Catlin  shafb,  the  division  is  not  noticeable,  except  by 
the  more  ready  separation  of  a  few  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  main  seam 
in  mining.     At  Georgetown,  and  southward,  no  such  division  is  noticed. 

Both  the  thickness  and  the  character  of  the  strata  between  this  and  the 
^^  Grape  Greek  *'  seam.  No.  34,  vary  considerably.  Along  the  Big  Vermilion, 
especially  in  the  nighborhood  of  Danville,  we  have  generally  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  of  fire  clay,  rarely  with  nodular  limestone  and  soft  shale,  the  latter 
partly  sandy,  underlaid  by  a  very  compact  layer  of  limestone,  partly  silicious, 
partly  nearly  pure,  which  contains  some  fragmentary  fossils,  but  nothing  charac- 
teristic. Below  this,  and  forming  the  roof  of  the  lower  coal.  No.  34,  we  have  a 
few  feet  of  a  dark  drab,  sometimes  black  shaly  clay,  in  which  no  fossils  were 
noticed.  Though  the  different  beds  vary  as  indicated  in  the  section,  the  whole 
thickness,  in  this  part  of  the  county,  rarely  exceeds  twenty  feet,  and  is  often 
not  more  than  sixteen  feet.  Along  Grape  creek,  just  below  the  distillery  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  section  33,  township  19  north,  range  11  west,  the 
lower  seam  is  covered  by  three  or  four  incites  of  soft  black  shale,  followed  by 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  drab  clay  shale,  becoming  sandy  above,  which, 
two  hundred  yards  below,  are  replaced  by  a  heavy  bank  of  sandy  shales  and 
shaly  sandstone,  with  some  solid  bands  of  quarry  rock.  I  was  unable  to  decide 
from  the  partially  covered  outcrop,  whether  this  was  simply  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  layers,  or  whether  the  shale  had  been  removed,  and  the  sand- 
stone deposited  in  the  eroded  basin.  At  least  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  strata  are 
here  exposed  above  No.  34,  without  bringing  in  any  representative  of  No.  27. 
Along  the  creek,  above  the  distillery,  there  are  indications  of  a  low  anticlinal, 
with  confused  dips;  and  I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  refer  to  the  ''Grape 
Creek''  scam  proper,  the  coal  mined  at  and  near  Lafferty's,  which  here  shows 
characters  and  accompaniments  intermediate  between  those  of  coals  Nos.  G  and 
7 ;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  finally  turned  in  favor  of  No.  7. 

Along  the  Little  Vermilion,  below  Georgetown,  the  intervening  strata  have 
thickened  up  still  further.  It  would  be  difficult  to  measure  an  exact  section  ; 
but  the  following  is  approximately  correct : 
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FEET. 

Co«l,  No.  7 2  to    8i 

Fire  clay 6 

Micaceous  shale,  some  fine  sandy,  with  few  nodules  of  argillaceous  limestone 10  "  15 

Sandy  shales  and  shaly  sandstones,  some  quarried 30  "40 

Drab  clay  shales,  with  large  ironstones. 15  "  20 

"  "         "    small  ironstone  nodules  and  bands 80  "  40 

Fine  grained,  micaceous,  carbonaceous  clay  shales 10  "  16 

Fine  grained,  micaceous,  carbonaceous  clay  shales,  with  flat  nodules  and  thin  bands 

of  ironstone;  bottom  darker,  with  Leaia  and  fern  leaflets 12  "  16 

Coal,  No.  6 4 

This  outcrop  of  the  lower  seam  of  ooal  is  reached  about  three  miles  below 
Georgetown,  near  the  northeast  corner  of  section  B,  township  17  north,  range 
11  west.  The  roof  ehales  are  in  places  crowded  with  the  separated  compressed 
valves  of  Leaia  tricaHnata,  accompanied  by  a  few  scattered  fragmentary  fronds 
of  ferns.  The  Leaia  was  found  abundant,  in  the  same  position,  upon  Yankee 
branch,  in  section  14,  of  the  same  township.  It  is  also  found  uncompressed, 
but  in  less  abundance,  in  some  of  the  small  ironstone  nodules  of  the  overlying 
beds,  where  it  accompanies  considerable  numbers  of  ferns,  among  which  are 
found  NoUTopteruhir9Uta,  N,  rarinerois,  N,  vermiculariSj  PeeopterU BuckHandi! ,  P. 
OTwpteridiuSy  P.  villom,  P,  MUtonify  OdontopterU  Sehlotkeimij  together  with 
Stigmaria  ficoideay  Si</illaria  Brardii^  8.  mono^tigma,  Lepidophyllum  mcbjuSy 
Lepidodendron  rugjsumt  Lepidostrolms  varidbilUy  Galamitea  appraximatus,  Aste- 
rophyUites  and  Equisetitesf  One  nearly  perfect  insect  found  here,  probably 
belonging  to  the  genus  Miamia,  is  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  J.  0.  Winslow,  of 
Danville.  This  same  bed  of  nodules,  containing  the  same  set  of  fossils,  ex- 
cepting that  the  Leaia  has  not  been  noticed ;  outcrops  on  the  bank  of  the  Wa- 
bash at  Darkee's  ferry,  about  six  miles  above  Terre  Haute.  In  the  southern 
part  of  this  range,  the  roof  of  the  coal  is  a  black,  bituminous  shale,  often  slaty, 
three  or  four  feet  thick,  accompanied  by  huge  concretions  of  pyritous  ironstone. 

No.  34  is  apparently  the  equivalent  of  coal  No.  5,  of  the  Illinois  Valley  sec- 
tion. Along  the  Wabash  valley,  its  outcrop  is  nearly  continuous  from  above 
Danville  to  where  it  dips  under  the  river  between  Clinton  and  Durkee's  Ferry. 
Its  thickness  is  variable  :  about  Danville,  sometimes  less  than  four  feet ;  two 
or  three  miles  farther  south,  five  to  six  feet ;  on  Orape  creek  and  its  branches, 
five  to  seven  feet ;  on  the  Little  Vermilion,  near  Georgetown,  four  feet ;  at  the 
Horse  Shoe,  above  Newport,  five  to  seven  feet;  near  Clinton,  five  to  six  feet. 
It  is  generally  a  free  burning  coal,  much  freer  from  sulphur  than  the  upper 
seam,  and  better  liked  for  domestic  use.  Along  Grape  creek,  there  is  a  thin 
clay  parting  about  four  feet  from  the  top  of  the  seam,  analagous  to  that  in  the 
upper  seam.  I  cannot  say  whether  this  is  constant  fxirther  north ;  further 
south,  it  is  generally  present  throughout  the  outcrop.  In  the  northern  part 
of  its  outcrop,  this  seam  is  capped  by  from  six  to  ten  inches  of  oannel;  but  this 
character  is  not  common. 
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The  fire  clay,  No.  35,  is,  in  some  placeS)  very  largely  developed,  as  on  Tros- 
per  branch,  about  foar  miles  northeast  of  Georgetown,  where,  below  the  open- 
ing of  the  coal  seam,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  isection  22,  township  18  north, 
range  11  west,  I  measured  fifteen  feet  of  clay  in  several  alternating  bands, 
with  from  three  to  four  feet  of  nodular,  argillaceous  limestone,  and  was  not 
certain  that  I  had  then  reached  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  since  the  outcrop  below 
was  not  exposed.  The  clay  is  here  much  variegated  with  streaks,  blotches 
and  beds  of  light  blue,  dark  drab,  dtirk  brick-red,  crimson  and  purplish  tints, 
the  red  portions  furnishing  the  boys  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  ^'  keel."  The 
accompanying  nodular  bands  of  limestone  occasionally  contain  fragments  of  fos- 
sils, but  nothing  characteristic.  Possibly,  some  of  the  lower  of  these  bands 
may  be  the  practical  equivalent  of  the  fossiliferous  limestones  at  the  Slip-bank, 
below  the  Horse  Shoe  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  which,  however,  lie  some  thirty 
feet  below  the  coal  seam,  the  intervening  beds  being  mainly  fire  clay  and  shales, 
with  some  sand,  and  a  few  ironstones.  The  nodular  limestones  accompanying 
the  fire  clay  of  this  seam,  at  Pettys's  ford  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  about  four 
miles  below  Georgetown,  have  recently  been  found  to  contain  considerable 
numbers  of  small  land  snails  of  two  species,  one  apparently  identical  with  the 
Pupa  vetusta  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Coal  Measures,  and  the  other,  possibly  a  Zo- 
nites,  but  smooth. 

The  beds  numbered  33  in  the  section,  are  exceedingly  variable.  The  upper 
layers,  which  are  generally  rather  soft,  contain,  near  and  opposite  Danville, 
from  one  to  five  bands  of  a  very  hard,  calcareous  sandstone  or  silicious  lime- 
stone, varying  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  Where  exposed  to 
the  weather,  these  are  very  hard  and  tough,  but  are  softer  below  the  surface. 
Perhaps  fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  fioor  of  the  coal,  we  find,  at  Leon- 
ard's quarry,  a  mile  or  so  below  Danville,  a  thick  bed  of  gray,  highly  ferrugi- 
nous sandstone,  which  is  in  much  favor  as  a  building  stone.  The  bed  is  not 
constant,  running  into  sandy  shale  within  a  short  distance.  The  lower  beds 
of  this  member  of  the  series  are  all  soft  shales,  of  no  practical  value,  and  are 
entirely  destitute  of  fossils.  For  some  distance  below  Danyille,  they  form  a 
set  of  high  bluffs,  reaching  seventy  or  eighty  feet  at  least. 

After  passing  below  Kyger's  mill,  near  the  mouth  of  Grape  creek,  the  black 
limestone  and  shales  of  Nos.  35  and  36,  come  above  the  water,  and  continue  to 
form  the  prominent  feature  of  the  river  banks  to  below  the  State  line.  They 
deserve  notice  only  as  indicating  the  level  of  coal  No.  5,  which  is  here  wanting, 
though  it  begins  to  make  its  appearance  at  White's  mill,  on  the  Little  Ver- 
milion, four  miles  above  Newport,  with  a  thickness  of  four  inches,  and  contin- 
ues along  the  outcrop  southward,  with  a  general  thickness  of  ten  or  eleven 
inches,  nearly  to  Clinton,  where  it  dips  below  the  river  level.  At  Hawley  and 
Hett's  bank,  on  Norton's  creek,  about  four  miles  above  Clinton,  it  is  locally 
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thiokened  up  to  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet.  The  overlying  shales,  through 
all  the  outcrop)  are  generally  quite  full  of  the  conical,  hony  teeth,  or  dermal 
scales  of  Fetrodtis  occidentaliSy  constantly  accompanied  hy  the  long,  slightly 
curved,  and  fringed  fin-spine,  and  the  small  rhomhoidal  scales  which  there  is 
every  reason  for  referring  to  the  same  species.  The  accompanying  black  fer- 
ruginous limestone  commonly  contains  more  or  less  of  the  same  l&ah  remains, 
accompanied  by  Cardiomorpha  Missouriensis, 

The  beds  of  the  lower  part  of  the  section  show  no  outcrop  within  this  county, 
but  as  they  will  very  probably  be  met  with  in  any  moderately  deep  borings 
which  may  be  made  near  the  State  line,  east  and  northeast  of  Danville,  it  was 
thought  best  to  complete  the  section  as  far  as  possible ;  and  some  general  state- 
ments regarding  these  lower  beds  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

No.  43  is  a  valuable  bed  of  low  grade  ironstone.  No.  44  generally  contains 
a  heavy  band  of  tolerably  compact  sandstone,  such  as  forms  the  Hanging  Rock 
on  the  Big  Vermilion,  a  few  miles  below  the  State  line.  No.  46  commonly 
presents  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  partings  of  coal,  separated  by 
shale  and  fire  clay,  some  of  which  are  occasionally  thick  enough  to  work  profit- 
ably. No.  49  is  too  thin  a  seam  to  command  attention,  until  nearly  the  entire 
supply  of  the  tolerably  thick  seam  in  the  neighborhood  has  been  used  up.  It 
outcrops  along  the  Big  Vermilion  below  Eugene.  No.  53  is  a  thick  seam  of 
semi-block  coal,  tolerably  well  fitted  for  smelting  iron  in  the  raw  state.  Two 
or  three  seams  of  coal  occur  below  this,  at  Thome's  ferry,  just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Vermilion;  but,  as  their  extent  and  regularity  are  unknown,  and 
they  are  not  represented  at  the  point  where  the  bore  of  the  salt  well  was  put 
down,  it  was  thought  best  to  omit  them  from  the  general  section.  They  prob- 
al^ly  represent  partings  of  coal  No.  1.  Below  all  these  coals,  but  not  repre- 
sented in  the  section,  from  lack  of  certain  connections,  is  the  heavy  bed  of  lime- 
stone, with  underlying  shales,  at  Perrysville,  Ind.  ThcHe  beds  are  full  of  fos- 
sils, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  them  are  some  of  very  wide  dis- 
tribution, such  as  Athyris  suhtilitay  Petrodus  occidentalisy  and  Avicvlopecten  rec- 
talaterareay  the  latter  of  which  was  formerly  considered  especially  character- 
istic of  one  seam,  but  which  presents  itself  to  the  explorer  in  every  one  of  the 
black  shales  of  the  general  section,  from  this  basal  bed  to  No.  4  of  the  section. 

Economical      Oeology. 

Coal. — After  the  fertile  prairie  soil,  which  has  been  already  spoken  of,  this 
mineral  naturally  occupies  the  first  place  in  an  enumeration  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Vermilion  county.  Two  heavy  seams  underlie  the  larger  part  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  county,  both  of  which  could  be  worked,  at  depths 
varying  from  nothing  up  to  probably  nowhere  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
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feet,  in  all  that  portion  of  the  coanty  west  of  a  line  passing  north  and  south 
through  Danville,  and  south  of  the  north  line  of  township  19  north,  with  the 
exception  of  about  one  section  in  the  northwest  corner  of  township  19  north, 
range  11  west.  Both  seams  are  constantly  present  along  the  entire  outcrop, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  will  be  found  of  workable  thickness  at 
all  points  where  their  level  shall  be  reached  in  the  county. 

The  upper  seam  is  largely  worked  at  and  near  Danville,  both  in  shafts  and 
strippings.  At  this  point  it  has  more  than  twice  the  thickness  of  the  lower 
seam,  and  is  accordingly  made  a  source  of  supply,  although  of  inferior  quality. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  carelessness  of  the  miners,  in  not  duly  separating 
the  slaty  and  pyritous  portions  of  the  seam  from  the  good  coal,  has  tended  to 
impair  the  reputation  of  t  he  coal  of  this  county.  As  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
character  and  value  of  the  coal,  I  append  the  following  letter  from  Maj.  Joseph 
Kirkland,  now  of  Chicago,  who  has  owned  and  worked  coal  mines  in  this  re- 
gion for  many  years : 

807  Huron  Street,  Chicago,  Z>ec.  25<A,  1858. 

Prof.  Frank  H.  Bradlet,  AtaUiant  Oeologitt  of  Illinois  : 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  coal  of  the  main  Danville  seam  is  a  strong,  fat,  soft,  caking  coal ;  aver- 
ages six  feet  thick,  lies  nearly  level,  dipping  say  ten  feet  per  mile  toward  the  southwest ;  is 
hardest  and  most  impure  in  its  lowest  stratum  of  eight  inches  or  so ;  purest  and  best  in  the 
**  blacksmith  coal "  stratum,  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  next  above,  and  more  and  more  friable 
as  you  near  the  roof  The  seam  contains  probably  quite  as  much  sulphur  as  other  Illinois  coals, 
but  it  is  in  masses,  thick  layers  or  nodules,  easily  separated  and  thrown  out,  and  therefore  less 
of  a  detriment  in  use  than  would  be  a  smaller  proportion  more  intimately  associated  with  the 
body  of  the  coal.  The  roof  is  generally  not  good  in  the  workings  so  far  explored.  The  coal 
at  all  the  mines  (say  six  miles  apart  at  farthest)  is  nearly  equal  in  quality,  though  harder  and 
therefore  better  in  proportion  to  its  distance  irom  surface  and  outcrop.  Its  money  value  in 
general  markets  is  about  ten  per  cent,  less  than  the  best  Illinois  coal,  and  say  fifty  per  cent, 
less  than  the  best  bituminous  coal  mined  in  the  countrv. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  two  seams  of  coal  at  and  near  our  workings.  The 
main  one  is  that  we  are  working,  and  is  that  I  have  described.  The  second  is  irom  one  foot 
to  two  or  more  in  thickness,  and  is  about  sixteen  feet  below  the  upper,  at  our  mine.  You  can 
see  it  at  many  bluff  exposures  on  the  Vermilion;  also,  in  the  well  which  supplies  our  mine  en- 
gine with  water.  The  mooted  point  is  the  existence  of  a  third  seam  reported,  at  say  eighty  feet 
below  the  upper  seam,  by  the  traditions  of  the  old  salt  works  borings ;  which  legends  also  re- 
port it  to  be  sixteen  feet  in  thickness. 

Some  Geologists  (Col.  J.  W.  Foster,  of  Chicago,  for  exafiiple,)  have  concluded  that  there  is 
such  a  seam,  and  that  it  is  identical  with  the  "  Grape  Creek  "  coal,  a  development  six  miles 
or  so  south  of  Danville,  of  a  superior  quality  of  coal.  The  Chicago  and  Carbon  Coal  compony 
sunk  an  experimental  well  (under  my  superintendence),  starting  in  the  ravine  at  a  point  about 
twenty  feet  below  the  working  scam  of  coal  (below  the  second  scam)  and  prosecuted  down 
some  eighty  feet,  finding  no  coal ;  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  pale,  sandy  shale,  hard 
while  in  locoy  but  disintegrating  on  exposure. 

From  the  result  of  my  observations  and  experience,  and  the  absence  of  any  known  outcrop, 
northeast  of  the  outcrop  of  the  main  seam  of  Danville  coal,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  that 
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there  is  no  such  seam  as  the  "third  seam,*'  reported  from  the  "saltworks''  borings;  or,  if 
any  seam  exists  at  or  near  the  locality  and  depth  described,  it  is  the  thin  "second  seam"  (2) 
I  have  spoken  of,  thickened  up  and  become  more  distant  from  the  main  seam  in  the  six  miles 
intervening  distance.  At  one  place  (just  at  the  low  water  level  of  the  Vermilion)  on  the 
north  (left)  bank  of  the  " Salt  Fork"  of  the  Vermilion,  about  two  miles  above  Danville,  that 
"  second  seam  "  shows  a  well  defined  stratum  of  "  block  "  or  "  cannel  "  coal.  I  think  I  called 
your  attention  to  this  part  of  this  seam. 

The  main  defect  of  the  Danville  coal  is  its  friability  and  tendency  to  disintegrate  or  "slack" 
on  exposure.  It  is  a  strong  steam  coal,  and  answers  a  very  good  purpose  for  all  domestic 
uses.  Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Eibkland. 

Of  analyses  of  coal  from  different  openings  in  this  seam,  made  some  years 
ago,  and  pnbiished  in  1858  by  Dr.  Norwood,  in  his  Keport  on  Illinois  Coals,  I 
give  the  following  summary  : 

Specific  gravity 1.218  to  1.2888 

Average. 1.2563 

Moisture 8.4     to    8.6 

Average 7.18 

Volatile  gases 40.1      to  42.8 

Average 41.85 

Carbon  in  coke 40.5       to  48.96 

Average • 45.96 

Carbon  in  coal .49.8        to  55.5 

Average 51.676 

Ash 2  to  16 

Average 7.26 

Gray,  bluish  gray,  and  grayish  white 

The  principal  openings  from  which  the  coal  of  this  seam  is  now  shipped,  are 
the  drifts  of  Messrs.  Chandler  &  Donlon,  and  Kirkland  Bros.,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Big  Vermilion,  opposite  Danville,  and  the  several  shafts  along  the  T.  W. 
&  W.  R.  R.,  as  far  west  as  Catlin.  The  mines  of  the  Carbon  Coal  company > 
about  two  miles  above  Danville,  along  the  river,  were  formerly  extensively 
worked,  and  shipped  their  coal  by  a  long  branch  track ;  but  they  are  now  de- 
serted. 

All  the  openings  along  the  North  Fork  and  its  branches  are  on  this  seam,  the 
lower  seam  being  in  all  cases,  apparently,  thin  and  unprofitable.  The  last  out- 
crop seen  in  ascending  this  fork  is  in  the  banks  above  Baldwin's  old  mill,  in 
section  31,  township  20  north,  range  11  west,  where  the  lower  seam  shows  at 
the  top  of  the  bluff,  but  is  apparently  not  worth  working.  It  is  worked,  how- 
ever, with  a  thickness  of  about  four  feet,  at  Leonard's  mine,  below  the  city,  the 
last  show  of  either  seam  in  going  eastward. 

(2)  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  found  in  my  remarks  upon  the  two  seams  on  the  pre- 
vious pages.  F.  H.  B. 
—33 
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The  openings  along  Salt  Fork,  as  far  as  the  west  ]ine  of  township  19  north, 
range  12  west,  are  all  in  the  upper  seaui,  though,  for  two  or  three  miles  ahove 
Danville,  the  lower  seam  is  exposed  in  every  hlnff,  and  in  some  cases  with  a 
thickness  of  four  feet  or  more.  Up  Middle  Fork,  the  upper  seam  has  never 
heen  fairly  opened,  though  small  quantities-of  coal  have  at  times  been  taken 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  local  use,  and  it  could  bo  mined  at  about  that 
level  as  far  north  as -the  north  line  of  section  8,  township  19  north,  range  12 
west ;  but  the  sadden  dip  previously  mentioned  here,  carries  it  downward  to 
probably  one  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  it  does  not  again 
appear  in  going  northward. 

The  lower  or  '^  Grape  creek "  scam  is  comparatively  thin  at  Danville,  in 
some  cases  not  exceeding  three  feet*,  and  accordingly  has  not  been  worked  suf- 
ficiently to  ascertain  its  quality  with  certainty;  but,  on  Grape  creek,  it  has 
been  worked  by  several  drifts  and  strippings,  with  a  thickness  of  from  five  to 
seven  feet,  and  furnishes  a  superior  coal.  The  portion  below  the  clay  parting 
would  in  most  cases  probably  prove  satisfactory,  if  used  in  the  raw  state  for 
smelting  iron.  If  nearer  to  railroad  transportation,  these  mines  might  fairly 
compete  with  any  in  the  State.  The  coal  still  contains  small  portions  of  pyrite, 
and  here,  as  elsewhere^  it  appeared  to  me  that  this  mineral  became  more  abund- 
ant as  the  seam  became  thicker.  At  Blakeney's  mine,  on  Possum  Hollow,  a 
branch  of  the  Grape  creek  valley — ^the  only  mine  in  all  this  region  where  it  is 
done — I  found  that  care  was  taken  to  separate  the  pure  from  the  impure  benches 
of  the  seam,  a  difierence  of  two  cents  per  bushel  being  made  in  the  price.  As 
a  consequence,  much  local  trade  was  centering  here,  and  I  heard  it  spoken  of  in 
distant  parts  of  the  county.  The  following  is  a  detailed  section  of  the  seam  ^t 
this  point : 

FEET.  IN. 

Micaceous  clay  shale 8  to  10 

P}Titous  coal 2         1 

Pure  coal 8 

Pyritous  coal 1         6 

Soft  drab  shaly  clay i 

Pure  coal 1 

Pyritous  coal 1        9 

Fire-clay,  with  thin  bands  of  nodular  limestone 8 

Along  the  Little  Vermilion  and  its  branches,  from  about  four  miles  below 
Georgetown  to  below  the  State  line,  there  are  frequent  openings  of  this  seam 
for  local  supply,  but  no  extensive  workings.  The  coal  appeared  good.  If  rail- 
road facilities  could  be  supplied  to  this  part  of  the  county,  these  mines  would  at 
once  become  of  great  value. 

*I  have  not  seen  it  where  so  thin  as  stated  by  Major  Kirkland. 
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Two  analyses  of  coak  from  this  seam,  given  in  the  aforesaid  report,  are  as 
follows : 

Specific  gravity 1.311  and  1.8127 

Moisture 9.  "    6.4 

Volatile  gases 84.5       "  89.17 

Carbon  in  coke 60.         *'  48.93 

Carbon  in  coal 68.8       "  68. 

A8h,(?rhite) .* 6.6-      "    6.6 

This  seam  has  also  been  opened  along  Trosper  branch,  on  J.  Ogden's  land) 
in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  22,  township  18  north,  range  11  west, 
about  three  miles  northeast  of  Georgetown.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
openings  had  caved  in,  so  as  to  prevent  examination;  and  I  was  informed  that 
the  coal  here  contained  too  much  pyrite  to  be  valuable. 

The  only  other  coal  openings  in  the  county  are  the  small  strippings  of  the 
thin  seams  Nos.  5  and  11  of  the  county  section,  which  I  have  numbered  pro- 
visionally as  coals  No.  10  f  and  No.  11  ?,  and  whose  character  and  distribution 
have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  general  description  of  the  section.  Small 
quantities  of  coal  of  very  fair  quality  can  be  obtained  here  for  local  use  ;  but 
the  seams  are  not  thick  enough  to  make  them  of  any  economical  importance. 

Coal  No.  8  (probably  corresponding  to  No.  7  of  the  Illinois  valley  section — 
see  111.  Rep.,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  5,)  does  not  appear  at  its  proper  level,  in  the  section 
of  the  rocks  of  this  county,  viz :  under  the  limestone,  No.  21  of  the  section. 
Its  only  appearance  in  all  this  region  is  at  the  Horse  Shoe  bend  of  the  Little 
Vermilion,  in  the  west  half  of  section  20,  township  17  north,  range  10  west, 
about  a  mile  east  of  the  State  line,  where  it  comes  in  suddenly,  with  a  thick- 
ness of  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  a  reported  roof  of  black  slaty  shale.  It 
does  not  continue  to  the  southward,  and  thero  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  it 
will^be  found  sufficiently  developed  to  furnish  any  considerable  amount  of  coal 
within  the  limits  of  Vermilion  county,  though  small  patches  may  be  found  in 
the  regio:i  just  west  of  the  Ilorse  Shoe. 

Through  the  region  between  the  Big  and  Little  Vermilions,  no  coal  seams 
have  been  developed ;  but  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  both  **  No. 
7  "  and  ''No.  6"  are  in  place  under  all  the  western  portion  of  this  area,  except 
on  the  slopes  toward  and  near  the  Little  Vermilion,  where  ''  No.  7 ''  can  only 
be  looked  for  high  in  the  bluffs. 

Where  the  State  line  crosses  the  Big  Vermilion,  the  "  Eugene  "  or  "  Hang- 
ing Rock  '*  seam,  No.  46  of  the  county  section,  is  probably  aboufr  fifty  feet  be- 
low the  water-level,  and,  judging  from  the  general  dip  of  the  rocks,  should 
come  to  the  surface,  in  going  north,  before  we  reach  the  railroad  at  ''  Illiana,'' 
or  State  Line  station.  In  this  region,  however,  the  surface  is  unbroken,  and 
no  wells  or  borings  have  exposed  the  rock,  the  Alluvium  and  Drift  being  appa- 
rently rather  deep.     The  *'  Hanging  Rock  '^  seam,  however,  even  if  found  hero, 
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would  not  probably  be  thick  enough  to  bo  worked  with  profit,  in  competition 
with  the  Danville  mines.  There  is  reason,  however,  for  supposing  that  No.  53 
of  the  section  may  be  found  in  this  neighborhood,  at  no  very  great  depth,  and 
this,  if  found,  would  be  likely  to  yield  considerable  supplies  of  superior  coal. 
No  outcrops  were  found  which  would  give  any  certain  data  for  locating  it;  but 
a  boring  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  would  fully  test  the  matter. 

From  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood,  the  outcrops  of  the  various  strata 
seem  to  turn  more  northwestward;  but  shortly  after  passing  down  the  south 
line  of  township  20,  on  all  the  branches  of  the  Big  Vermilion,  we  find  the 
Drift  deposits  beginning  to  thicken  so  rapidly  as  to  conceal  all  outcrops  farther 
north ;  so  that  we  are  left  to  conjecture  for  the  possibilities  of  that  part  of  the 
county.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  outcrops  in  Iroquois  county  to  give  us  any 
hints ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  beds  to  the  westward  is  too  limited  to  furnish 
any  certain  data.  From  what  we  know,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  "  Danville,"  or  at  least  the  '^  Grape  creek,"  seam  could  be  found  as  far 
north  as  Higginsville,  at  a  depth  of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  while 
the  lower  seams  might  be  found  at  Kossville,  at  not  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  But,  with  the  Chicago  and  Danville  railroad  bringing  coal  from  the  Dan- 
ville mines  at  low  rates,  it  would  be  long  before  mines  could  be  profitably  opened 
at  that  depth,  if  the  presence  of  the  coal  were  ascertained.  In  the  northwest 
part  of  the  county,  near  and  beyond  Marysville,  it  would  probably  pay  some 
enterprising  man  to  bore  for  coal,  unless  the  heavy  bed  of  quicksand  under  the 
boulder  clay,  which  has  caused  trouble  in  Champaign  county,  should  be  met 
with.  Its  undoubted  presence  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county — a  well 
at  Dallas  encountered  it  at  eighty-nine  feet — appears  to  be  the  only  reason  to 
hesitate  about  sinking  shafts  there  for  mining  either  "  No.  7"  or  '^  No.  6," 
both  of  which  seams  probably  underlie  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  county. 

An  average  thickness  of  eight  feet  of  workable  coal  appears  to  be  a  suffi- 
ciently low  estimate  of  the  two  principal  seams,  over  their  indicated  area, 
which  will  include  about  three  hundred  square  miles.  At  the  usual  estimate 
of  one  million  tons  per  square  mile  for  each  foot  of  thickness,  this  would  give 
2,400,000,000  tons  of  avaliable  coal  supply.  With  the  probabilities  above 
stated,  as  to  the  existence  of  workable  seams  outside  of  the  limits  here  calcula. 
ted  for,  it  would  be  a  very  moderate  estimate  to  increase  these  figures  to  3,000,- 
000,000  tons,  which,  at  the  average  price  at  the  mine  of  91.50  per  ton,  would 
yield  to  the  county  94,500,000,000  3  and  by  rise  in  value,  the  actual  receipts 
will  probably  much  exceed  this. 

The  present  shipment  and  consumption  of  coal,  from  all  the  mines  of  the 
county,  is  estimated  by  Col.  W.  P.  .Chandler,  of  Danville,  at  about  75,000  tons 
per  annum.     At  that  rate,  the  supply  will  last  only  4,000  years;  and  the  con-  . 
sumption  is  increasing.     Alas!  for  our  descendants. 
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As  already  stated,  the  "  Grape  creek"  seam,  '^  No.  6/*  has,  in  some  parts  of 
the  coQDty,  a  cap  of  a  few  inches  df  oannel.  Loose  fragments  of  this  have 
caused  some  profitless  explorations  for  a  seam  of  that  material. 

Lime. — All  the  lime  now  used  in  this  county  is  hrought  from  a  distance, 
principally  from  Indiana.  Along  the  railroads,  there  is  no  bed  of  limestone 
in  the  county;  but  at  Big  Spring,  less  than  two  miles  from  Fairmount 
station,  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  limestone,  the  larger  part  of  which  is 
suited  for  making  lime.  Small  quantities  have  been  burned  here,  in  former 
years.  At  this  point,  it  is  true,  there  is  no  wood  for  fuel,  but  a  shaft  not  over 
three  hundred  feet  deep  would  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  for  this  pur- 
pose, while  at  the  same  time  supplying  a  stretch  of  country  which  will  soon  fur- 
nish a  large  market  for  fuel.  This  is  an  especially  favorable  point  for  a  shaft, 
having  rock  all  the  way  from  the  surface,  and  thus  avoiding  the  heavy  bed  of 
quicksand  which  would  probably  make  trouble  farther  to  the  southward  and 
westward.  A  little  enterprise  would  make  Fairmount  the  center  of  a  large 
trade  in  both  coal  and  lime.  Several  kilns  have  been  burned  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Salt  Fork,  from  the  drifted  fragments  of  this  bed. 

The  large  drifted  masses  of  Silurian  (?)  limestone  which  are  quite  numerous 
in  the  neiirhborhood  of  Mann's  chapel  and  Rossville,  have  furnished,  and  will 
still  furnish,  small  quantities  of  lime  for  local  use.  Small  supplies  could  also 
be  obtained  from  the  outcrops  of  No.  21  of  the  county  section,  at  and  near 
Rock  Ford  on  [Salt  Fork,  and  at  Swank's  mill  on  the  Little  Vermilion.  The 
deposits  of  tufa  from  the  springs  near  Danville,  are  not  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  be  of  any  value. 

Building  Material, — Coal-measure  sandstones  are  proverbially  unreliable  as 
building  material;  still,  at  three  points  in  this  county,  considerable  quantities 
of  apparently  solid  sandstone  can  be  obtained.  Danville  is  at  present  supplied, 
for  foundations  and  to  a  small  extent  for  superstructures,  from  Leonard's  quar- 
ry, about  a  mile  below  the  city,  on  the  river  bank.  The  best  stone  is  of  a 
rather  coarse  grain,  somewhat  vesicular,  and  stained  in  spots  with  oxyd  of  iron. 
It  appears  to  be  a  permanent  stone.  The  beds  do  not  continue  solid  through 
neighboring  portions  of  the  outcrop,  and  the  supply  of  stone  is  therefore  preca- 
rious.    The  following  is  a  section  of  the  quarry,  as  it  appeared  in  May,  1868 : 

nSET.    IN. 

Oliye  shale,  with  purple  streaks. 8 

Coal 1 

Purplish  shale 0      4 

Gray,  sandy  shales 8 

Gray  sandstone 1 .  16  to  18 

Gray  and  bluish  shales *  *  *  * .  15 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  same  level,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ravine  of  the  branch  which  flows  through  Donlon  &  Chandler's 
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strippings,  I  observed  four  or  five  thio,  irregular  bands  of  a  very  compact, 
highly  calcareous  sandstone;  of  very  irregular  fracture,  which  are  said  to  have 
furnished  some  stone  for  the  piers  of  the  T.  W.  &  W.  R.  R.  bridge.  They  ap- 
pear solid  in  the  outcrop,  but  the  quantity  is  small,  and  the  irregular  fracture 
would  interfere  with  ready  working. 

On  Makemson's  branch,  as  before  mentioned,  there  are  some  heavy  beds  of 
ferruginous  sandstone,  which  appear  better  fitted  for  resisting  the  action  of  the 
weather  than  any  other  stone  in  the  county.  They  are  underlaid  by  sofler 
beds,  which  have  been  washed  away  by  the  stream,  so  as  to  leave  the  upper 
beds  projecting  many  feet  in  some  cases.  Tbey  may  be  found  somewhat  soft 
in  quarrying,  but  will  harden  upon  exposure,  and  make  a  permanent  stone,  un- 
less they  are  quarried  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  freeze  before  the  quarry  water 
is  dried  out  of  them. 

Along  Salt  Fork,  below  Conkeytown,  a  layer  near  the  bottom  of  No.  2  of  the 
county  section,  has  yielded  small  quantities  of  very  solid,  calcareous  sandstone, 
apparently  permanent.  Above  this  point,  stone  has  been  quarried  at  several 
places.  Davis's  quarry,  in  section  31,  township  19  north,  range  13  west,  is  the 
only  one  now  open.  The  stone  is  soft  in  the  quarry,  but  is  said  to  become  very 
hard  and  durable  upon  exposure,  in  consequence  of  the  cementing  quality  of  a 
small  quantity  of  oxyd  of  iron. 

The  limestone  near  Fairmount,  so  far  as  now  exposed,  is  too  shaky  to  bo 
suitable  for  building.  The  upper  layers  of  this  bed,  in  Edgar  county,  have 
furnished  some  good  stone  for  rough  uses,  and  possibly  corresponding  beds  may 
yet  be  developed  here,  especially  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  outcrop. 

The  drifted  masses  of  Silurian  limestone  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  are 
still  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  mentioned  as  a  source  of  building  stone  for 
that  region. 

The  clay  subsoil  throughout  the  timber,  will  furnish  abundant  material  for 
brick  making,  and  small  quantities  are  manufactured  at  several  points.  The 
yard  of  Perry  Fairchild,  at  Danville,  is  especially  worthy  of  mention.  It  fur- 
nishes from  three  to  four  millions  of  brick  per  annum. 

Fire  Clay. — As  already  stated,  this  article  exists  in  very  large  quantities 
below  both  of  the  principal  coal  beds,  especially  the  lower  one.  The  greatest 
development  noticed  is  on  J.  Ogden's  land,  about  three  miles  northeast  of 
Georgetown.  No  uso  has  been  made  of  it,  thus  far;  but  it  is  well  deserving 
of  attention. 

Iron  Ore, — Along  the  banks  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  for  some  miles  below 
Georgetown^  large  quantities  of  nodular  carbonate  of  iron  are  scattered  and 
piled.  The  quality  of  the  ore  is  not  constant;  but  I  judge  that  the  larger 
part  of  it  would  yield  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  metal.  The 
layers  are  so  scattered  in  the  shale,  and  so  irregular  in  thickness,  that  no  proper 
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estimate  of  the  quantity  can  be  made ;  but,  judging  by  tbe  eye,  tbere  must  be 
nearly  or  quite  as  much  ore  here  as  at  the  locality  on  Brouillet's  creek,  in  Ed- 
gar county,  which  for  years  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  ore  for  the  Indi- 
ana furnace,  without  any  signs  of  giying  out.  On  the  Big  Vermilion  and  its 
branches,  just  below  the  State  line,  I  found  a  pretty  constant  band  of  a  calca- 
reous carbonate  of  iron,  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  thickness, 
which  may,  at  some  points  near  Brown  town,  outcrop  within  the  limits  of  the 
county.  Upon  the  whole,  there  appears  to  be  enough  ore  to  warrant  the  erec- 
tion of  an  iron  furnace  somewhere  in  this  region,  whenever  a  railroad  shall  fur- 
nish the  requisite  transportation. 

Zinc  blende  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  some  of  the  ironstone  nod- 
ules of  the  Little  Vermilion,  and  small  quantities  of  this  mineral,  disseminated 
in  small  grains  through  an  ironstone  just  below  coal  No.  6,  at  the  Horse  Shoe 
of  the  Little  Vermilion,  has  caused  considerable  excitement  over  the  supposed 
discovery  of  "  silver."  The  quantity  is  nowhere  of  any  importance  in  this 
region. 

Gold  is  met  with  in  small  quantities  in  certain  thin  gravel  beds  which  ac- 
company the  boulder  clay,  but  not  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  periodical  source  of  excitement  to  the  ignorant. 

Several  large  masses  of  Native  Copper  have  been  picked  up  in  the  Drift  beds 
of  this  county.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  do  not  indicate  any  valuable 
deposit  of  this  metal  at  any  point  nearer  than  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior, 
whence  they  have  drifted.  Here,  as  elsewhere, ''  the  Indians''  are  credited 
with  the  knowledge  of  valuable  lead  mines  in  this  region. 

Salt. — Springs  feebly  impregnated  with  salt  are  known  at  several  points  in 
this  region.  The  most  notable  is  near  the  junction  of  Middle  and  Salt  Forks, 
in  section  16,  township  19  north,  range  12  west,  where,  during  the  early  setr 
tlement  of  the  country,  a  well  was  bored  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  salt  made 
in  large  quantities.  The  following  account  of  the  work  done  here  was  taken 
from  the  lips  of  Harvey  Luddington,  Esq.,  of  Danville,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  work  for  some  years : 

The  well  was  begun  in  1819,  by  a  small  company,  of  which  Messrs.  Black- 
man,  Treat  and  Beckwith,  are  remembered  as  the  principal  members,  and  deep- 
ened at  intervals.  The  following  is  given  as  an  approximate  section  of  the 
materials  passed  through : 

FEXT. 

1.  Alluvium ... 19 

2.  Coal  No.  7 2  to  2^ 

3.  Blue  fire  clay 3  »*  4 

4.  Shale 90  "  100 
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FEET. 

5.  Coal*  (and  shale)  No.  6? 16 

6.  Fire  clay ? 

7.  Very  hard  gray  rock 69 

8.  Soft  clay  shale 176  "  200 

9.  "        "         ? ; 76  "  IQO 

The  thinness  of  the  upper  coal  is  evidently  due  to  a  partial  wearing  away  of 
the  seam  by  the  current  of  the  river,  before  the  deposition  of  the  Alluvium. 

The  first  digging  only  passed  through  the  fire  clay,  and  a  brine  yielding  one 
bushel  of  salt  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  gallons  of  water  was  boiled  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  yield  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  week,  with  eighty  kettles.  Be- 
low the  lower  coal,  a  cavity  of  eighteen  inches  was  found,  from  which  flowed  a 
much  stronger  brine,  one  hundred  gallons  of  which  gave  a  bushel  of  salt. 
The  production  was  now  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  per  week,  and 
the  price,  $1.50  per  bushel.  In  1825,  Major  Yance  bought  the  works,  and 
deepened  the  well,  the  boring  being  continued  at  intervals  until  1827,  but  the 
strength  of  the  brine  did  not  notably  increase.  After  the  construction  of 
canals  and  railroads,  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  Syracuse  salt,  and 
work  was  stopped  and  never  resumed.  The  brine  probably  came  from  the 
sandstones  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  would  have  been  found  of 
greater  strength  if  the  well  had  been  deepened  considerably.  From  these 
lower  beds,  wells  bored  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wabash,  have  obtained  brine  of 
a  strength  of  from  7^  to  8}^  Beaume.  It  would  seem  that,  with  the  abund- 
ance of  coal  on  the  spot,  the  reduction  of  this  ought  to  be  made  to  pay. 

This  abundance  of  brine  in  the  lower  strata  makes  it  doubtful  whether  pure 
water  can  be  obtained  in  this  county  by  artesian  wells  sunk  in  the  rock.  In 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  county,  however,  water  can  be  obtained  from  the  quick- 
sand below  the  boulder  clay,  which,  in  most  cases,  will  rise  high  enough  to  be 
readily  pumped  to  the  surface,  and  in  some  cases,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county,  flows  out  naturally,  as  in  the  numerous  flowing  wells  of  Iroquois 
county,  which  are  probably  supplied  from  the  same  source. 


*The  enormous  thickness  of  this  coal,  as  reported  by  the  well  borers,  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  the  coal  miners,  since  no  such  bed  appears  upon  the  outcrop,  and  the  boring  re- 
ferred to  in  Major  Eirkland's  letter  did  not  reach  any  corresponding  bed.  It  was  long  sus- 
pected that  at  least  a  part  of  this  was  shale,  and  the  parties  who  bored  an  "  oil  well  *'  at  Rock 
Ford,  on  Salt  Fork,  report  finding,  at  a  considerable  depth  (amount  not  given)  below  coal  No. 
7,  **  twelve  feet  of  black  shale  and  four  feet  of  cannel."  If  this  report  is  correct,  this  is  prob- 
ably coal  No.  6,  the  changed  condition  being  only  the  result  of  the  more  complete  action  of 
the  causes  which  gave  to  that  seam,  two  miles  above  Danville,  a  top  bench  of  nine  inches  of 
cannel.  Until,  however,  some  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  this  lower  seam  at  some  considerable 
distance  west  of  the  outcrop,  I  shall  not  be  willing  to  believe  in  any  such  condition  of  things 
at  that  level. 
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Road  Material, — Along  Jordan  creek,  about  a  mile  below  Fairmount,  seyeral 
strong  springs  flow  from  a  beavj  bank  of  very  sandy  boulder-claj,  wbicb  is 
said  to  barden  rapidly  wben  exposed  to  tbe  air.  It  would  be  wortb  wbile  to 
try  tbe  effect  of  a  good  coating  of  tbis  upon  some  of  tbe  prairie-roads,  making 
tbe  application  wben  tbe  road  is  dry  and  smootb. 

In  working  up  tbe  geology  of  tbis  county,  I  bave  met  witb  most  cordial  treat- 
ment everywbere ;  but  can  only  express  my  great  indebtedness  to  Dr.  J.  G. 
Winslow,  of  Danville,  wbo,  since  tbe  day  I  commenced  work  in  tbe  county, 
bas  done  all  in  bis  power  to  forward  my  plans,  and  botb  during  my  stay  tbero 
and  since  my  departure,  bas  constantly  furnisbed  me  witb  needed  information 
and  specimens.  Tbe  exigencies  of  tbe  survey  required  me  to  extend  my  lines 
into  tbe  adjoining  part  of  Indiana;  and  bere  1  received  tbe  indefatigable 
assistance  of  Mr.  Jobn  Collett,  of  Eugene,  wbo,  wbenever  called  upon,  bas 
been  always  ready  to  put  bimself  and  all  be  possessed  entirely  at  my  disposal. 
I  could  wisb  no  geologist  better  fortune  tban  to  fall  into  bis  bands.  In  tbis 
part  of  my  work,  I  was  also  very  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Gibson,  of 
Perrysville,  and  Dr.  C.  P.  Boyer,  of  Williamsport. 

Note. — ^The  coal  No.  6  or  **  Grape  creek  Beam ''  of  this  county  seems  to  correspond  much 
better  in  its  general  characters  with  No.  6  of  the  Illinois  yallej  section,  than  the  Danville 
coal,  which  Mr.  Bradley  suggests  as  its  probable  equivalent.  £vei7where  in  Fulton  and  Peoria 
counties,  where  No.  6  has  been  examined,  it  has  a  clay  parting,  usually  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  seam,  and  varying  from  a  half  inch  to  two  inches  or  more  in  width.  The 
coal  is  also  very  free  from  pyrite,  and  is  usually  preferred  for  blacksmiths*  use,  and  has  a 
well  defined  *^  block  **  character.  We  see  no  objection  to  considering  Na  7  in  the  Wabash 
valley  as  the  equivalent  of  some  of  the  thinner  seams  above  No.  6,  in  the  Illinois  river  sec- 
tion, which  are  there  too  thin  to  be  of  any  value  practically,  and  hence  have  been  but  slightly 
studied,  and  consequently  their  peculiar  features  are  as  yet  but  little  known*  So  fiw  as  the 
specific  character  of  the  fossils  of  the  roof  shales  can  be  relied  on  to  determine  the  equivalency 
of  the  strata,  there  is  a  much  closer  resemblance  between  those  found  in  connection  with  the 
Danville  coal  and  the  small  seam  outcropping  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield  (which  must  be  as 
high  in  the  series  as  Nos.  8  or  9  in  the  Illinois  valley  section),  than  with  any  of  the  lower 
seams.  A.  H.  W. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


EDGAR,  FORD  AND  CHAMPAIGN  COUNTIES. 

Edgar  countj  lies  adjacent  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  bj  Vermilion  countj,  on  the  west  by  Coles  county,  and  on  the 
south  by  Clark  county.  It  is  nearly  a  square,  being  about  twenty-three  and  a 
half  miles  long  by  about  twenty-seven  miles  wide,  and  thus  containing  some- 
thing less  than  six  hundred  and  forty  square  miles. 

The  eastern  and  southern  borders  of  the  county,  comprising  perhaps  two- 
fifths  of  its  area,  are  occupied  by  the  timbered  land  adjoining  the  breaks  of  the 
streams  which  run  toward  the  Wabash.  The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  sections  about  the  head  of  Embarras  river,  in  the  western  edge  of  the 
county,  is  occupied  by  the  Grand  Prairie,  some  arms  of  which  also  run  quite 
deeply  into  the  timber,  along  the  divides  between  the  different  creeks. 

The  timber  is  mainly  the  same  as  that  of  the  timbered  lands  to  the  north- 
ward ;  but  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  beech  begins  to  take  a  promi- 
nent place,  and  considerable  numbers  of  pines  find  congenial  soil  above  the 
heavy-bedded  sandstones  which  form  the  blufiis  of  the  Barren  Fork  and  its 
branches,  in  the  edge  of  Clark  county,  south  of  Grandview. 

The  prairie  generally  has  a  deep  black  mucky  soil,  but,  in  some  of  its  east- 
ern extensions  into  the  timber,  this  is  mostly  wanting,  And  the  soft  dark  brown 
clay  of  the  subsoil  comes  nearly  to  the  surface.  The  bottoms  of  the  prairie 
sloughs  generally  contain  more  or  less  light  brown  marly  clay  containing  fresh 
water  shells.  From  one  of  these  slough  bottoms,  a  nearly  perfect  skeleton  of  a 
Mastodon  was  obtained  some  years  since,  which,  after  having  been  exhibited 
through  all  this  part  of  the  United  States,  is  said  to  have  been  sold  to  a  Phila- 
delphia museum.  Fragments  of  skeletons  of  this  animal  are  not  rare  here- 
abouts. 

The  beds  of  the  Drift  period  do  not  show  any  very  great  thickness  in  this 
county,  and  only  the  boulder-clay  member  is  well  developed.  They  may  per- 
haps attain  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
Where  any  considerable  quantities  of  these  materials  occur,  they  are  generally 
underlaid  by  a  heavy  bed  of  water-bearing  quicksand,  apparently  continuous 
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vriih  that  found  in  Champaign  and  Yermilion  conn  ties  in  the  same  position. 
This  was  encountered  at  Grandview,  in  1869,  at  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  in 
the  shaft  attempted  by  Messrs.  Holding  in  search  of  coal. 

Rock    Formations. 

The  rocks  exposed  within  the  county  all  belong  to  that  portion  of  the  Goal 
Measures  which  lies  above  coal  No.  6  of  the  Illinois  valley  section,  or  No.  7  of 
the  Wabash  valley  section,  as  given  in  the  report  upon  Yermilion  county. 
Above  that  level,  no  workable  seam  of  coal  is  developed  in  this  region.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  borders  of  the  county,  however,  we  find  the  outcrop  of  No. 
7  and  No.  6  is  not  far  below.  Both  seams  are  probably  workable  by  shafts  in 
all  parts  of  the  county.  For  the  readiest  understanding  of  the  geology  of  the 
county,  I  give  the  following  general  section : 

FEET. 

1.  Soft  clay  shales 40 

2.  Coarse  sandrock  and  shales,  with  limestone  bands 96 

3.  Limestone,  bottom  often  shaly. . . . . ; 25 

4.  Green,  dark  drab  and  black  clay  shale  (level  of  "  No.  12  ?  ") 3       to    4 

6.  Greenish  shaly  sandstone  and  sandy  shales 12        "  16 

6.  Green  and  drab  clay  shales 30  "40 

7.  Light  drab  and  greenish,  very  ferruginous  sandy  shales 16  "20 

8  Dark  drab  clay  shale,  with  few  large  ironstones 6  "    6 

9.  Impure  shaly  coal,  "No.  9?" IJ 

10.  Greenish  clay  shales 8        "  10 

11.  Sandy  argillaceous  limestone,  containing  pebbles  of  black  limestone,  and 

fragments  of  fossils If      "    3 

12.  Red  and  green,  changing  to  green  sandy  shales  and  shaly  sandstones, 

locally  heavy-bedded,  containing  CaulerpUea^  and  graduating  below 

into 10        "  15 

13.  Green  and  drab  clay  shales,  with  ironstones  very  nupierous  at  bottom. .    .  30        "35 

14.  Marly  argillaceous  limestone,  with  fossils 1-6    "      ^ 

16.     Soft  bUck  shale 2 

16.  Coal,  " No.  8  ?" 1-6    "      ^ 

17.  Fire-clay 3  "    4 

18.  Light  drab  sandy  shales,  weathering  greenish,  with  heavy  ironstones  ....  40  "50 

19.  Dark  drab  sandy  shales,  weathering  greenish,  coarsely  concretionary  ....  12  "15 

20.  Light  blue  clay  shales 15  "  20 

21.  Coal,  top  shaly,  "No.  7" 5  "    6 

22.  Fire-clay 6  "    8 

28.     Sandy  shales 10  "  12 

24.    Limestone 1  "2 

26.     Sandy  shales 8  "  12 

26.  Compact  sandstone 3  "    6 

27.  Greenish  sandy  shale,  with  few  ironstones 26  "30 

28.  Black  shale,  some  slaty,  with  very  heavy  pyritous  ironstone  nodules 6  "6 

29.  Coal,"No.6" 6  "6 

30.  Fire-clay  and  soft  clay  shale 4  "    6 
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No8. 1  and  2  of  this  section  are  here  given  in  general  terms  from  the  report 
of  the  boring  at  Sutherland's  distillery,  two  miles  north  of  Paris.  The  out' 
crop  of  the  corresponding  beds  on  Sugar  creek,  the  only  point  where  they  were 
seen,  is  so  disconnected  that  a  detailed  section  can  not  be  made.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  limestone  bands  of  No.  2,  of  which  I  can  find  no  trace  along 
the  outcrop,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  them  as  generally  correct.  Apparently 
belonging  near  the  top  of  No.  2, 1  found,  at  two  or  three  points,  about  three 
inches  of  shaly  coal,  overlaid  by  from  one  to  two  feet  of  black,  slaty  shale,  with 
pyritous  nodules  apparently  of  coprolitic  origin,  though  no  fossils  were  seen. 
Of  the  shaly  sandstone  next  beneath  these  beds,  several  layers  will  yield  very 
fair  sized  flag-stones,  though  they  do  not  appear  very  durable.  The  coal  must 
represent  seam  ^'  No.  13,"  according  to  the  numbering  adopted  in  these  reports 
for  the  Wabash  valley  coals. 

The  bed  of  limestone  numbered  3  in  the  section,  was  reported  as  being 
twenty-five  feet  thick  in  the  boriDg.  The  best  outcrop  seen  is  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  one  mile  east  of  Baldwinsville,  where  a  small  stream  runs  over 
and  exposes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  its  lower  layers.  These  are  partly  compact, 
partly  shaly,  and,  near  the  base,  contain  several  thin  layers  of  green,  shaly  clay. 
Fossils  are  tolerably  abundant,  but  only  of  the  most  common  species.  The 
higher  layers  of  this  bed  are  more  solid,  and  have  been  quarried  for  culverts 
and  foundations  at  several  points  near  the  southeast  corner  of  township  14 
north,  range  11  west.  The  lower  layers  have  been  quarried,  to  a  small  extent, 
near  Mr.  Clinton's,  on  Lane's  branch,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  5, 
township  13  north,  range  11  west.  They  are  here  also  quite  thin  and  with 
shaly  partings,  and  contain  great  numbers  of  fine  fossils,  such  as  AtkyrU  mbtilita, 
Spirifer  cameratus^  S.  lineatuSj  Meekella  striato^ostata^  Pleurotomana  turbini' 
/armisj  CyatJiaxonia  proli/era,  Heltophyllumf^hteB  and  spines  of  FaisechtnuSj  etc. 
On  the  main  branch  of  Sugar  creek,  there  is  no  exposed  outcrop  of  this  bed, 
though  the  large  masses  of  it  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  a  short  distance 
above  the  railroad  bridge,  may  be  considered  as  indications  that  the  bed  is  not 
far  off.  Tumbling  masses  of  this  rock  are  also  seen  in  considerable  numbers 
just  at  the  county  line  on  Big  creek,  but  no  outcrop  was  detected  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

On  Barren  fork  of  Big  crock,  at  the  Big  creek  mill,  in  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  section  1,  township  12  north,  range  13  west,  the  same  bed  outcrops,  with 
nearly  the  same  fossils  as  on  Lane's  branch.  Not  more  than  ten  feet  of  the 
lower  shaly  portion  of  the  bed  is  here  exposed.  In  descending  this  fork,  we 
come  to  shaly  sandstones,  which,  near  the  county  line,  and  especially  in  the 
neighboring  part  of  Clark  county,  give  place  to  very  heavy  bedded  sandstones, 
forming  abrupt  banks  and  cliffs  of  from  ten  to  perhaps  forty  feet  in  bight.  The 
connection  between  these  beds  and  the  limestone  was  not  exposed,  and  the  dip 
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was  not  strongly  enough  marked  to  decide  their  relations;  but  my  impression 
at  the  time  was,  that  the  limestone  was  the  higher  bed.  I  will  not,  however, 
insist  upon  that  interpretation  of  the  facts,  since  it  in  no  way  affects  my  deter- 
mination about  the.  overlying  beds,  and  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox,  who  surveyed  Clark 
county,  though  confessing  that  he  nowhere  saw  the  direct  connection  of  the  two 

• 

sets  of  beds,  is  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  sandstone  is  the  higher. 
^  "Vkpi  the  Roman  Catholic  church  before  mentioned,  there  is  an  almost  con- 
iinuoft  outcrop,  down  Brouillet's  creek,  as  given  in  the  section,  until  we  meet 
>Mnrst  workable  coal  seam  just  below  the  State  line.  A  similar  section  is  ex- 
posed upon  Coal  creek,  two  or  three  miles  farther  south,  which  joins  Brouillet's 
creek  at  the  Indiana  furnace.  On  both  these  streams,  Nob.  13  and  18  furnish 
large  quantities  of  ironstone  nodules  of  fine  quality. 

No.  11  of  the  section,  with  its  numerous  pebbles  of  black,  bituminous  lime- 
stone, furnishes  a  readily  recognizable  horizon,  for  some  miles  along  the  creek, 
near  and  below  Baldwinsville. 

No.  12,  although  quite  variable  in  character  within  short  distances,  is  no- 
ticeable for  containing  the  Caulerpites  marginatus,  which  marks  the  same  level 
along  the  Salt  Fork  in  Vermilion  county. 

No.  14  contains  a  few  fossib  in  good  preservation,  such  as  Spiri/er  UneatuSj 
S.  planoconvexuSj  Spirifei  ina  KentuckensiSj  Pleurotomaria  sphsenUatay  P.  Gray" 
viUenm,  Productus  longispinus,  Cyathaxonia  proliferay  Astartella^  etc. 

The  coarsely  concretionary  structure  of  No.  19  allies  it  with  corresponding 
beds  in  Vermilion  county,  which  there  lie  perhaps  thirty  feet  higher  than  coal 
No.  7. 

With  the  exception  of  the  limestone  No.  3  of  the  section,  whose  distribution 
has  already  been  spoken  of,  the  small  outcrops  along  the  streams  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county  are  so  disconnected,  and  of  such  common  characters, 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  determine  their  exact  equivalents  in  the 
section.  On  Clear  creek,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  7,  township  12, 
range  11  west,  a  few  feet  of  a  soft,  fine  grained  sandstone,  somewhat  ferrugin- 
ous, has  been  quarried  to  a  small  extent,  principally  for  grindstones.  It  is  un- 
derlaid by  four  or  five  feet  of  very  dark  drab  clay  shale.  This  may  be  the 
equivalent  of  No.  12  of  the  section,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  No 
7  has  here  taken  the  form  of  a  sandstone.  In  either  case,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  report  may  be  correct,  that  coal  was  struck  at  eighty  feet,  in  a  boring 
made  in  this  neighborhood  some  time  since.  The  shales  and  irregular  shaly 
sandstones,  which  outcrop  just  at  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  main  branch  of 
Sugar  creek,  evidently  belong  to  Nos.  4  and  5  of  the  section.  In  going  down 
this  creek,  we  find  no  beds  of  rock  evidently  in  place,  except  about  a  mile  north 
of  Elbridge,  where  two  or  three  feet  of  soft,  drab  clay  shale  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  two  or  three  points,  but  give  no  indication  of  their  position  in  the 
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section.  Upon  the  streams  west  of  Big  creek,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
county,  and  about  the  head  of  Embarras  river,  in  the  western  part  of  the  coun. 
tj,  no  rock  outcrop  could  be  found. 

The  boring  at  Sutherland's  distillery  seems  to  have  been  put  down  at  nearly 
the  highest  point  in  the  county,  geolojicically  speaking;  and  a  carefully  prepared 
record  of  it  would  aid  very  greatly  in  the  determination  of  the  geology  of  the 
county.  Such  a  record  was  kept  by  Dr.  Newell,  of  Paris,  but  was  unfiMpk 
nately  lost  in  the  burning  of  his  store,  and  only  general  facts  have  boeHbre  A 
served  by  memory.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  feef'^li^ 
strata  were  found  between  the  limestone  No.  3  and  the  first  workable  coal,  and 
about  one  hundred  feet  between  this  and  the  next  one,  below  which  no  coal  is 
reported.  It  would  be  queer  if  none  of  the  lower  seams  should  run  under 
here ;  but  two  five-foot  seams  are  enough,  for  several  generations  at  least. 

The  following  is  reported  as  the  section  of  a  boring  made  at  Sandford's  Sta- 
tion, in  May,  1867 : 

FEET.    IN. 

1.  Soil  and  subsoil 15 

2.  Sand 6 

8.     Sand  and  clay 4 

4.  Hardpan 66 

5.  Brown  clay 10  8 

6.  Blue  clay 8  4 

7.  Sandstone '. 4 

8.  Blue  clay 37  2 

9.  Blackshale 1  3 

10.  Fire  clay 4      6 

11.  Limestone 6      6 

12.  Red  clay 2 

18.  Limestone 8 

14.  Soapstone 2  8 

16.  Limestone 9 

16.  Red  slate 7  6 

1 7.  Hardpan 2  9 

18.  Limestone 3 

19.  Sand  and  clay 4 

20.  Limestone 1  9 

21.  Red  slate 1  6 

22.  Sand  and  blue  clay 5  3 

28.  Sandstone 3  10 

24.  Black  slate 8  3 

26.  Hard  stone 6 

26.  Black  slate 4  2 

27.  Bastard  lime 8 

28.  Slate  . . , , 7  6 

29.  Soapstone. . .  ^   ..,..,,...,... 6  3 

80.  Rotten  coal ,,..,. 4      7 

81.  Sandfltone , . . , 6 
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FKET.    IN. 

32.  F ire  c  lay 7      2 

33.  Sandstone 4 


239       1 

The  black  shale  of  No.  9  of  this  sectioa  appareDtlj  represents  coal  I'No.  7" 
while  Nos.  24  to  26  may  represent  coal  '^  No.  6."  No  30  may  possibly  be  a 
parting  of  "  No.  6/'  locally  separated  from  the  same  seam.  There  are  spots  in 
every  coal  seam  where  the  coal  is  wanting,  and  this  boring,  if  correctly  re- 
ported, seems  to  have  been  sank  at  a  point  where  this  is  true  of  both  seams. 
It  is  possible  that  the  seams  do  not  extend  under  the  southern  part  of  Edgar 
county;  but  I  do  not  belicTe  this  to  be  true.  I  put  no  faith  in  the  reports  of  the 
sections  obtained  in  sinking  several  oil  wells  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Clark 
county  and  the  southeast  corner  of  Coles  county,  most  of  which,  as  reported, 
contain  no  coal.  I  judge  that  coal  can  be  found  under  every  section  of  the  county, 
at  a  depth  nowhere  exceeding  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  and,  along  the  line 
of  the  railroad,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  would  probably  reach  the  first  seam 
of  coal  '*  No.  7,''  in  nearly  every  case ;  the  most  doubtfal  point  being  at  Paris. 
The  distance  from  '*  No.  7''  to  "  No.  6,''  is  reported  at  one  hundred  feet  in  the 
distillery  boring ;  but  this  distance  is  probably  about  seventy  feet  on  Brouillet's 
creek,  and  less  elsewhere.  "  No.  7  "  is  quite  impure  in  all  this  region,  and,  in 
shafting  for  coal,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  go  on  to  the  lower  seam.  No.  6, 
which  is  a  much  purer  article,  considerable  portions  of  it  being  the  so-called 
"  block''  coal,  in  most  of  its  outcrops  in  this  region.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  variations  in  thickness  in  most  of  the  beds  exposed  along  Brouillet's 
creek,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give,  in  the  general  section,  very  variable 
thicknesses  for  nearly  every  bed.  In  calculating  from  the  section  the  probable 
depth  to  any  particular  bed,  at -any  one  point,  the  average  of  thicknesses  should 
be  used.  I  had  hoped  that,  before  the  publication  of  this  report,  at  least  one 
shaft  might  have  been  sunk,  so  as  to  determine  the  exact  section  at  some  one 
point,  but  the  shall  proposed  at  Paris  is  apparently  given  up,  and  the  one  com- 
menced at  Grandview,  by  Holding  Bros.,  has  been  temporarily  stopped,  through 
meeting  with  the  heavy  beds  of.  water-bearing  quicksand  at  the  base  of  the 
boulder  clay. 

One  kiln  of  lime  was  burned  at  Collinses  quarry,  on  Lane's  branch,  but  care 
was  not  taken  to  separate  the  shaly  layers  before  burning,  and  the  lime  is 
worthless,  except  for  agricultural  purposes.  Some  portions  of  the  bed  No.  3  of 
the  section,  would  make  good  lime. 

For  courtesies  and  information,  while  engaged  in  the  survey  of  this  county, 
I  am  especially  indebted  to  John  W.  Blackburn,  Esq.,  and  to  Dr.  Newell,  both 
of  Paris. 
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CHAMPAIGN    AND   FOED    COUNTIES. 

These  counties  occupj  a  nearly  central  position  in  the  State,  measuring  north 
and  south,  and  lie  in  the  second  tier  of  counties  from  the  Indiana  line.  They 
are  near  the  center  of  the  Grand  Prairie,  and  have  an  almost  exclusively  prai- 
rie surface.  The  groves  are  few  and  small,  and  are  situated  upon  the  small 
streams  which  head  in  these  counties. 

Champaign  county  contains  about  ten  hundred  and  eight  square  miles,  being 
about  thirty-six  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  twenty-seven  from  east 
to  west. 

Ford  county  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  adjoining  Champaign  county, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-seven  miles  from  east  to 
west;  the  other,  running  thirty  miles  northward,  between  Iroquois  and  Liv- 
ingston counties,  to  the  south  line  of  Kankakee  county,  with  a  width  of  only 
six  miles. 

So  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  outcrop  of  rock  within  the  limits  of  these 
counties.  Scattered  over  their  area,  there  are  many  large  drifted  masses  of 
Niagara  group  limestone,  and  Coal  Measure  limestone,  and  sandstone.  These 
are,  in  some  cases,  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  have  yielded  considerable 
quantities  of  stone  for  local  use ;  so  that  some  persons  have  supposed  them  to 
be  solid  beds  of  rock.  The  evidence  is,  however,  as  we  have  stated,  that  no 
solid  bed  reaches  the  surface. 

The  soil  is  mainly  the  rich  black  prairie  muck,  from  one  to  five  feet  thick, 
underlaid,  in  most  cases,  by  a  yellow  clay  subsoil.  Along  the  sloughs  and 
ponds,  the  subsoil  is  a  tough  brown  to  yellow  clay,  with  numerous  small  fresh 
water  shells  of  the  genera  Physay  Ltmnea,  Planorhis,  CyclaSj  etc.  These  are 
often  so  numerous  as  to  give  a  whitish  cast  to  the  whole  mass.  We  have  not 
heard  of  the  finding  of  any  Mastodon  remains  in  these  beds,  though  they  are 
not  rare  in  similar  situations  in  adjoining  counties. 

The  subsoil  is  underlaid  by  irregular  alternating  beds  of  clay,  gravel  and 
quicksand  of  the  Drift  formation,  to  the  depth  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  probably  three  hundred  feet. 

In  an  attempt  to  sink  a  coal  shafb  at  Champaign,  Mr.  John  Faulds  found 
the  following  section : 

FEET. 

Soil,  clay  and  quickBand 17 

Red  and  blue  clay 73 

Peat 2 

Quicksand,  containing  a  tree  seven  inches  in  diameter 9 
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FKET. 

Soft  yellow  clay 9 

Sand a 

Yellow  clay 7 

Quicksand  and  gravel 59 

179 

The  bottom  bed  of  quicksaDd  defied  all  his  eiffbrts  to  reach  a  greater  depth. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  this  place,  however,  an  earlier  boring,  of  which  we 
have  not  the  data,  is  said  to  have  reached  soft  blue  shale  at  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  depth  and  character  of  these  beds  correspond  with  what  is  known  of 
similar  deposits  to  the  northward  and  eastward.  We  find  in  them  evidence 
that,  at  some  former  period,  some  powerful  denuding  current  has  torn  up  the 
rocks  and  excavated  a  broad  and  deep  channel,  extending  from  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan,  down  the  eastern  line  of  the  State  until,  shortly  after 
passing  the  line  now  occupied  by  the  Kankakee  river,  it  rose  over  the  declining 
edge  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  and  then  bore  off  southwestward  through  the 
softer  beds  of  the  Goal  Measures,  which  here  seem  to  lie  directly  upon  the 
Niagara.  This  channel  passes  through  the  central  and  western  parts  of  Iro- 
quois county,  and  includes  large  parts  of  Ford,  Champaign  and  McLean  coun- 
ties, with  the  southeastern  part  of  Livingston,  where  its  western  bank  must  be 
located  between  the  two  borings  at  Chatsworth,  the  western,  on  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  4,  township  26  north,  range  8  east,  near  the  east  line  of  the 
section,  striking  the  Coal  Measure  rocks  at  eighty-eight  feet,  and  the  eastern, 
in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  3,  of  the  same  township,  striking  no  rock 
until  it  reached  the  green  calcareous  shales  of  the  Cincinnati  group  at  two 
hundred  feet. 

To  the  westward  of  Champaign  county,  its  course  is  not  so  well  indicated; 
we  know  only  that  it  runs  under  Bloomington,  in  McLean  county,  with  a  depth 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet.  However,  as  we  find  at  Eantoul  and  Cham- 
paign, points  probably  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel,  and  at  Chatsworth, 
which  we  know  to  be  on  its  western  bank,  only  one  *'  dirt  bed/'  or  ancient 
mucky  soil,  noted  as  '*  peat "  in  the  foregoing  section,  while  at  Bloomington 
we  find  two  such  beds  well  developed,  one  six  feet,  and  the  other,  thirteen  feet 
thick,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  point  ia  near  the  center  of  the  old  val- 
ley. I  will  further  suggest  that  its  junction  with  the  valley  of  the  Illinois 
will  probably  be  found  somewhere  in  Tazewell  or  in  Mason  county. 

The  erosion  of  this  great  valley,  of  course,  took  place  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Drift  period,  since  the  deposits  of  that  age  not  only  fill  it  completely, 
but  deeply  cover  its  banks,  except  at  the  few  points  where  they  have  been  re- 
moved in  the  course  of  the  erosion  of  the  present  river  valleys. 

—35 
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The  gravel  beds  contaiD  the  ordinary  variety  of  metamorphic  rocks,  with 
not  unfrequent  larger  or  smaller  masses  of  galenite  from  the  Galena  region,  and 
native  copper  from  Lake  Superior ;  bat  the  larger  part  of  the  pebbles  and  rock 
masses  consist  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  or  **  Kankakee  stone,''  and  the  shales, 
sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

The  sands  and  gravels  of  these  beds  furnish  abundant  supplies  of  water  at 
moderate  depths;  and  the  white  quicksand,  lying  between  them  and  the  under- 
lying rocks,  yields  inexhaustible  quantities,  though  generally  at  too  great  a 
depth  to  be  readily  pumped  up. 

Underlying  Rocks, — The  boring  above  reported  as  having  reached  blue  shale 
at  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet,  is  said  to  have  encountered,  at  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  feet,  a  bed  of  coal  five  feet  thick,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  Danville  seam, ''  No.  7."  As  the  synclinal  axis  of  this  part 
of  the  Coal  Measures  crosses  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Big  Vermilion  river  at  Con' 
kcytown,  five  miles  east  of  the  east  line  of  Champaign  county,  with  l^e  Dan- 
ville seam  not  far  from  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  while  the  under- 
lying beds  begin  to  rise  slowly  as  we  ascend  the  river  from  that  point,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  this  seam  may  be  found  at  the  depth  reported,  but  its  ex- 
istence there  seems  still  uncertain. 

It  appears  almost  certain  that  the  northern  strip  of  Ford  county  is  destitute 
of  coal )  but  no  boring  has  proved  its  absence  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county  ]  judging,  therefore,  from  the  data  obtained  in  the  surrounding  region, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  whole  of  this  district  is  underlaid  by  one  or  more 
workable  seams  of  good  coal,  the  uppermost  probably  lying  nowhere  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifly  feet  below  the  surface,  and  generally  at  a  much  less 
depth.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  good  reason  why  shafts  should  not 
be  sunk  to  furnish  a  home  supply  in  place  of  that  now  transported  from  a  dis- 
tance. And,  as  both  counties  are  crossed  by  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  giv- 
ing direct  connection  with  Chicago,  a  ready  market  could  be  found  for  any 
surplus  of  this  sole  source  of  wealth,  aside  from  those  which  are  strictly  agri- 
cultural. The  heavy  bed  of  quicksand  which  is  said  to  rest  directly  upon  the 
rock,  under  a  part,  at  least,  of  this  district,  presents  the  only  obstacle  to  easy 
mining;  and  this  could  be  readily  overcome  by  any  engineer  of  ordinary  skill. 

It  is  reported  that  at  XJrbana,  starting  fifty  feet  lower  than  the  surface  at 
Champaign,  coal  was  encountered  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet. 

Borings  made  near  Bantoul  in  1857,  whose  results  were  then  suppressed,  are 
now  said  to  have  found,  about  a  half  a  mile  south  of  the  station,  a  nine-foot  seam 
of  coal  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  having  struck  rock  at  a  depth 
of  eighty  feet;  and  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  station,  the  same  seam  at 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
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The  purity  of  the  white  water-bearing  quicksand  which  underlies  the  Drift 
calls  to  mind  the  character  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  at  its  outcrop  in  La- 
Salle  countj,  in  which  region  it  supplies  several  large  artesian  wells.  The 
southern  continuation  of  the  anticlinal  axis,  which  brings  this  rock  to  the  sur- 
face at  that  point,  would  pass  not  far  from  Champaign;  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  aforesaid  quicksand  is  reallj  a  part  of  the  disintegrated  out- 
crop of  that  bed  distributed  over  the  bottom  of  the  great  channel,  which  must 
have  exposed  it  at  some  point  in  this  region.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
water  which  fills  the  quicksand  comes  from  the  edge  of  this  bed. 


CHAPTER     XVIII. 

HENDERSON    COUNTY. 

Henderson  county  is  situated  on  the  western  border  of  the  State,  and  em- 
braces a  little  less  than  eleven  townships,  or  about  three  hundred  and  eight j 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mercer  county,  on  the  east  by 
Warren  county,  on  the  south  by  McDonough  and  Hancock  counties,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Mississippi  river.  The  surface  is  much  broken  by  the  numerous 
streams  passing  through  it.  The  principal  one  of  these  is  the  Henderson  river, 
which  enters  the  county  near  its  northeast  corner,  and,  passing  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction,  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  six  miles  below  Oquawka. 
Tributary  to  the  Henderson,  and  in  the  aorthern  part  of  the  county,  are  Fall, 
and  North  and  South  Smith  creeks.  South  Henderson  creek  enters  the  county 
on  its  eastern  border,  through  the  southern  part  of  township  10  north,  and  run- 
ning a  little  to  the  north  of  west,  empties  into  the  Henderson  about  a  mile 
north  of  Sagetown.  South  of  this  the  county  is  intersected  from  east  to  west 
by  Ellison  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  two  miles  north  of 
Shokokon.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  there  arc  Honey  and  Dugout 
creeks. 

The  prairies  of  this  county  are  mostly  small,  and  occupy  less  than  half  its 
entire  area.  The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  a  deep,  black  loam,  with  a  brown  clay 
subsoil.  On  the  ridges,  which  skirt  the  streams,  the  soil  is  of  less  depth,  and 
of  a  lighter  color  than  that  of  the  prairie.  It  is  usually  a  dark  brown,  loamy 
clay,  becoming  lighter  brown  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  partaking  more  of  the 
character  of  the  subsoil.  Formerly  these  ridges  were,  for  the  most  part,  tim- 
bered, but  much  of  the  timber  has  been  cut  off,  and  the  process  of  denudation 
still  goes  on.  The  timber  on  these  ridges  is  principally  the  common  varieties 
of  oak  and  hickory,  with  an  undergrowth  of  hazel  and  sumac.  Along  the 
slopes  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  streams,  we  find  in  addition 
to  these,  red  and  white  elm,  white,  blue  and  prickly  ash,  linden,  sycamore, 
sugar  and  white  maple,  ash-leaved  maple  or  box-elder,  black  walnut,  butternut, 
buckeye,  cotton  wood,  honey  locust,  American  aspen,  wild  cherry,  coffee  tree, 
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haokberry,  mnlberry,  iron  wood,  wild  plum,  thorn,  oralv*apple,  dogwood,  and 
redbud. 

Between  the  bluffs  and  the  Mississippi  there  is  a  belt  of  bottom  land  extend- 
ing from  the  north  end  of  the  eounty  to  Camp  creek,  with  an  average  width  of 
from  two  to  three  miles.  A  portion  of  the  soil  of  this  land  is  a  deep  black 
loam,  very  fertile,  and  originally  covered  in  part  by  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 
Here  we  find  black,  white,  red  and  pin-oak,  pecan,  the  common  varieties  of 
hickory  and  elm,  buckeye,  black  walnut,  butternut,  sycamore,  box-older,  etc. 

Along  this  bottom  land,  and  for  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  county,  there 
runs  a  variable  belt  of  sand  ridge.  It  generally  lies  in  low,  rolling  ridgesy 
which,  in  some  cases,  become  hills  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  hight.  This  belt 
passes  irregularly  through  the  bottom  lands,  here  forming  the  river's  bank,  and 
there  running  nearly  back  to  the  bluff.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  it, 
in  some  places,  attains  a  width  of  about  two  miles.  The  soil  is  mostly  poor ; 
still  considerable  portions  of  it  are  cultivated,  and  by  proper  manuring,  yield 
moderately,  though  but  few  seasons  are  wet  enough  for  it  to  produee  largely. 
The  timber  is  principally  scrubby,  black-jack  oak. 

Springs  are  numerous  in  this  county,  and  some  of  them  are  large  and  valua- 
ble, furnishing  a  constant  supply  of  water,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the 
necessities  of  large  herds  of  cattle.  Good  wells  may  generally  be  obtained  at 
depths  of  from  fifteen  to  sixty  feet.  Mineral  springs  are  not  uncommon,  cop- 
peras being  the  mineral  most  commonly  held  in  solution.  One  of  the  largest 
and  best  known  of  these  is  in  section  32,  townsphip  11,  range  4  west. 

Surface     Geology. 

The  surface  deposits  of  this  county  comprise  the  three  sub-divisions  of  the 
Quaternary  System,  Alluvium,  Loess  and  Drift,  and  attain  a  thickness  of  from 
thirty  to  eighty  feet.  The  largest  alluvial  deposit  in  this  county  is  that  along 
the  Mississippi,  but  smaller  belts  are  found  along  the  smaller  streams,  especially 
Henderson  river.  South  Henderson,  Ellison  and  Honey  creeks.  These,  how- 
ever, are  seldom  over  a  half  mile  in  width,  and  frequently  but  a  few  rods.  The 
soil  of  these  deposits  is  generally  largely  composed  of  vegetable  mould,  ipixed 
with  sand  and  gravel,  and  is  very  fertile.  That  along  the  Mississippi  has  been 
already  described. 

The  Loesa  is  a  marly  sand  deposit,  generally  more  or  less  calcareous,  and 
usually  containing  large  numbers  of  fresh  water  and  land  shells,  mostly  of 
species  still  existing  in  this  region.  It  frequently  contains  small  concretions 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  have  resulted  from  the  leaching  of  the  mass 
These  were  noticed  in  township  9,  range  5  west.  This  deposit  caps  a  portion 
of  the  Mississippi  bluffs  in  this  county,  and  is  also  found  abng  South  Hender- 
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son  and  Honey  creeks.  Elsewhere  it  was  not  noticed,  though  it  is  probable 
that  it  may  be  found  in  other  parts. 

The  Drift  comprises  a  series  of  brown,  yellow  and  blue  clays,  locally  inter- 
mingled with  sand  and  gravel,  with,  in  some  places,  thin  beds  of  cemented 
gravel.  These  deposits  are  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands,  and 
when  the  Loess  is  present,  underlie  it.  Bituminous  coal  in  rounded  fragments, 
is  frequently  found  in  the  Drift,  and  has  been  derived  from  the  coal  strata  in 
the  adjoining  region.  From  these  fragments,  many  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  valuable  beds  of  coal  might  be  found  where  they  occur,  and  much  time 
and  money  have  been  wasted  in  searching  for  them.  They  do  not  furnish  any 
evidence,  however,  of  deposits  of  coal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  in  which  they 
occur.  In  section  23,  township  8,  range  6  west,  just  above  the  bridge,  where 
the  blu£f  road  crosses  Dugout  creek,  considerable  quantities  of  drift  CDal  has 
been  observed.  It  is  reported  that,  at  one  time,  a  sufficient  quantity  was  ob- 
tained here  to  be  used  for  blacksmithing  purposes. 

.  The  other  geological  formations  that  occur  in  Henderson  county  are  the  Goal 
Measures,  St.  Louis  group,  Keokuk  Limestone,  Burlington  Limestone,  and 
Kinderhook  group. 

The  Ooal  Measures  are  found  only  in  the  southeast-ern  part  of  the  county 
They  are  represented  by  a  few  thin  beds  of  sandstone,  shales,  clays,  and  a  single 
seam  of  coal,  which  has  been  found  only  in  sections  23  and  26,  township  9, 
range  4  west.  It  probably  belongs  to  coal  No.  2  7  of  the  Illinois  river  section, 
and  at  this  point  varies  from  one  foot  eight  inches  to  two  feet  ten  inches  in 
thickness.  In  the  south  part  of  section  23  it  is  overlaid  by  a  yellow  sandstone 
mottled  with  whitish  spots,  which  appears  to  be  unfossiliferous.  At  the  other 
mine,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  26,  this  sandstone  contains  pebbles 
and  fragments  of  carbonised  coal  plants,  while  in  some  parts  of  it  there  are 
nodules  of  fossiliferous  limestone.  Among  the  fossils  obtained  here  are  Spirt' 
fer  planoconveoca,  Atkyris  suhtUilaf  A.  Royisdi^  KhynchoiieUa  Osagensis,  Retzia 
puncHlifera  and  Terebratula  bovidens.  The  coal  rests  upon  a  bed  of  fire-day,  the 
thickness  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  At  this  point  the  strata  dip,  at  a 
slight  angle,  to  the  southwest,  while  in  section  23  they  dip  to  the  northeast. 

Sapdstones  resembling  those  of  the  Coal  Measures  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  townships  8  and  9,  range  4  west,  also  near  Biggsville.  Thin  outliers 
of  the  Coal  Measure  strata  may  also  be  present  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
but  deeply  buried  beneath  the  Drift,  and  would  probably  affi)rd  ng  coal  of  any 
value,  if  found.  Where  the  Drift  is  known  to  rest  on  the  Sub-carboniferous 
limestone,  the  search  for  coal  would  be  useless. 

St.  Louis  Grroup, — Beds  belonging  to  this  group  have  been  recognized  with 
certainty  only  along  South  Henderson  creek,  near  Biggsville.  At  the  time  I 
visited  this  place  (in  the  spring  of  1868),  the  creek  was  so  high  that  many  of 
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the  beds  were  oovered,  and  others  could  be  examined  only  with  much  difficulty. 
I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen  for  the  following  section,  which  was 
made  by  him  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  Biggaville: 

FKKT. 

1.  Loess 10  to  12 

2.  Gravel,  saud  and  clay. 12  **  16 

8.    Blue  plastic  clay,  with  pebbles • 15 

4.  Quartzose  sandstone 2 

5.  Band  of  broken,  rotten  limestone. 1 

6.  Blue  marly  clay,  stratified 16**20 

7.  Band  of  broken  magnesian  limestone 1^ 

8.  Keokuk  beds 26  "  80 

No.  4  of  the  section  probably  belongs  to  the  Coal  Measures,  while  Nob.  5,  6 
and  7  belong  to  the  St.  Louis  group.  West  of  Biggaville  it  was  again  rec<^. 
nized  in  section  17.  Commencing  below  the  Drift,  a  section  of  the  strata  gave 
the  following : 

rUT.     IN. 

1.  Shale  and  yellow  clay ^ 10 

2.  Soft,  yellow  sandstone 10 

3.  Blue  clay  shale 2 

4.  Keokuk  beds  (not  measured) 

Nos.  1.  2  and  3  of  this  section  belong  to  the  St.  Louis  group.  South  of  this, 
along  Ellison  creek,  thin  outliers  may  exist,  but  none  were  recogniied. 

Keokuk  Limestone, — This  division  of  the  Sub-carboniferous  series  is  found 
along  the  southern  line  of  the  county,  at  and  near  Dallas  City,  It  rises  to  the 
north  or  northeast,  and  on  going  up  the  bluff  road  about  a  mile,  it  disappears, 
having  either  run  out,  or  is  so  deeply  covered  by  the  Drift  as  not  to  be  exposed 
along  the  streams.  East  of  Dallas  City  this  limestone  appears,  forming  the 
blufib  of  Camp  creek,  but  on  going  down  the  creek,  northwest,  it  soon  runs 
out,  and  the  lower  layers  exposed  are  Burlington  limestone.  The  Keokuk  beds 
again  appear  in  section  11,  township  9,  range  4.  A  section  at  this  point  is  as 
follows : 

FEET.        IN. 

1.  Soil  and  Drift  (not  measured). 

2.  Yellow  clay  shale,  containing  a  few  geodes 1  to  2 

8.    Limestone 8     2 

4.    Blue  clay  shale ? 

North  of  this  it  is  again  exposed  on  South  Henderson  creek.  Its  most  west- 
erly outcrop  along  this  stream,  is  about  two  miles  east  of  Sagetown,  in  section 
13,  township  1 0,  range  5.  Here  it  appears  near  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  a 
mile  or  two  up  the  stream  it  forms  the  bed  of  the  creek.  Its  most  easterly  ex- 
posure is  about  three  miles  southeast  of  Biggsville,  in  section  26,  township  10, 
range  4.  A  short  distance  west  of  Biggsyille,  in  section  17,  the  rocks  exposed 
in  the  creek  bluff  gave  the  following  section  : 
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FEET.   IN. 

1.  Soil  and  Drift    Not  measured. 

2.  Sandstone,  soflt 1  5 

8.  Yellow  clay  shale. 1  7 

4.  Bluish  clay  shale 6  6 

6.  Limestone 4  6 

6.  Shale 2      2 

7.  Limestone 2    11 

8.  Clay 2 

9.  Shale 4 

10.  Limestone.... , 5 

11.  Shale 1       1 

12.  Limestone    6 

13.  Shale .\ 2       1 

14.  Limestone 11 

15.  Shale,  with  a  little  thin-bedded  limestone 2      6 

16.  Argillaceous  limestone 4      2 

17.  Limestone  and  a  little  shale 1       8 

18.  Shale 11 

19.  Limestone 8 

2 0.  Shale . . .  T 9 

21.  Limestone 1 

22.  Thin-bedded  limestone,  with  chert 6 

23.  Limestone,  a  little  cherty 1 

24.  Chert 4 

25.  Limestone 2      1 

26.  Shale,  with  thin  layers  of  limestone 7 

27.  Limestone,  very  cherty,  to  the  water. 8 

39       2 

All  below  No.  4  belongs  to  the  Keokuk.  The  thickness  of  these  strata  are 
qaite  variable,  bat  this  section  serves  to  give  a  general  idea  of  their  lithological 
oharaoter  in  this  region.  Some  idea  of  their  variableness  may  be  had  from  the 
following  section,  made  at  Shoemaker's  quarry,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
this  point : 

FEET.   IN. 

1.  St.  Louis  beds 3      8 

2.  Limestone 2      7 

8.     Shale 1       9 

4.  Limestone,  very  shaly 8 

5.  Limestone 2  11 

6.  Shale... 7 

7.  Limestone ? 

Lower  than  this,  the  quarry  was  not  worked,  and  the  rock  was  not  exposed. 
This  quarry  lies  near  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  other  section.  North  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  South 
Henderson,  this  limestone  is  not  exposed,  and  probably  thins  out  rapidly  in 
that  direction,  as  the  Burlington  limestone  appears  but  a  few  miles  north  of  this 
on  South  Smith  creek. 
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Fomh. — The  beds  of  this  limestoDe  that  are  found  in  this  county,  though 
not  as  rich  in  organic  remains  as  at  other  localities,  furnish  some  interesting 
specimens.  They  seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  quiet  ocean,  where  the 
beautiful  crinoid  and  the  delicate  bryozoan  abounded,  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  limestone  are  thickly  covered  with  the  finely  preserved  skeletons  of 
these  organic  forms.  Indeed,  these  waters  must  have  teemed  with  animal  life, 
for  not  only  the  shales  are  full  of  their  remains,  but  the  solid  limestone  itself 
is  largely  composed  of  them.  Numerous  fish  swam  these  seas  in  those  early 
days,  as  the  teeth  and  spines  they  have  left,  as  a  record,  abundantly  testify. 

Among  the  fossils  most  common  in  this  limestone,  are  the  following :  Spirit 
/er  neglectus,  S.  Keokuk^  S,  lineatuSj  Hemipronites  crenutria^  Productus  Worihenif 
P,  punctattLS,  Zaphrentis  Daliij  and  an  undescribed  Chsetetes,  Of  the  crinoidea 
most  worthy  of  mention,  is  the  Barycrinus  magnificus.  Nearly  all  the  plates  of 
a  full  grown  individual,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  arms  and  stem,  I  ob- 
tained near  Biggsville.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  crinoid  yet  found  in 
this  State. 

Burlington  Limestone. — ^This  formation,  which  underlies  the  Keokuk  lime- 
stone, outcrops  near  Dallas  City,  in  section  36,  township  8,  range  7,  along  the 
river  bank.  The  quarries  lie  but  little  above  the  river,  and  are  overflowed  at 
high  water.  Higher  up  in  the  bluff,  the  Keokuk  beds  appear.  Proceeding 
along  the  bluff  road,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  the  Burlington  beds,  near  the  divi- 
ding line  between  sections  28  and  29,  township  8,  range  6.  Northeast  of  this,  in 
sections  22  and  23,  the  rock  again  appeals,  and  is  quarried.  South  and  east 
of  here,  there  are  exposures  of  the  rock  in  sections  24,  25  and  26 ;  also  in 
sections  29  and  30,  of  township  8,  range  5,  along  Dugout  creek  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Numbers  of  the  more  common  crinoids  were  found  at  these  localities 
The  rock  here  is  considerably  cherty,  and  much  of  it  thin  bedded.  The  thin 
layers,  when  freed  from  chert,  furnish  good  material  for  lime,  and  at  most  of 
the  openings  there  are  one  or  more  layers,  a  foot  or  so  thick,  that  afford  good 
building  stone. 

Between  Dugout  and  Honey  creeks,  there  are  no  outcrops  in  the  bluff,  but 
they  commence  along  the  latter  stream,  in  section  12,  township  8,  range  6. 
Higher  up  the  creek,  we  find  outcrops  in  abundance  for  six  or  eight  miles. 
Quarries  have  been  opened  in  sections  1,  4  and  18,  township  8,  range  6;  also 
in  section  6,  township  8,  range  4.  The  rock  has  been  more  extensively  worked 
here  than  on  Dugout  creek,  and  the  layers  are  generally  thicker.  Blocks  of 
any  desirable  size,  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  thick,  may  be  had.  Some  of 
the  layers  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  others  are  tinged  with  blue,  while 
others  are  nearly  white,  or  of  a  light,  creamy  gray. 

Much  assistance  was  rendered  me  by  Messrs.  D.  Edmonds,  Jas.  Peasley  and 
M.  Nolan,  while  examining  this  region. 
—36 
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North  of  this,  there  are  no  exposures  in  the  blafPs  for  several  miles.  Along 
Ellison  creek,  the  rook  does  not  appear  till  we  reach  the  east  part  of  township 
9,  range  4,  bat  it  crops  out  in  several  places  on  some  of  its  branches.  It  has 
been  worked  in  sections  23  and  25,  township  9,  range  5 ;  also  in  sections  9, 
20,  21  and  29,  township  9,  range  4.  In  the  bluffs  of  North  Ellison,  section 
13,  and  of  main  Ellison,  seotion  24,  of  the  latter  township,  there  are  extensive 
and  valuable  quarries.  These  have  been  worked  for  a  long  time,  and  have  fur- 
nished an  immense  amount  of  stone,  both  for  lime  and  for  building.  Most  of 
the  strata  here  are  sufficiently  thick  for  any  ordinary  use.  Section  13  affords 
an  excellent  article  of  building  stone,  the  most  of  which  is  light  colored.  That 
from  section  24,  is  largely  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  brown,  but  otherwise  of 
good  quality.  Some  of  the  layers  are  more  or  less  arenaceous.'  The  following 
section  was  made  here : 

FKET. 

1.  Drift 10  to  80 

2.  Limestone,  with  some  layers  of  sandstone  too  little  exposed  to  be  separately  meas- 

ured   24 

8.     Shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group ? 

The  quarries  on  these  two  sections  furnish  the  principal  supply  of  building 
stone  to  the  surrounding  region  for  some  distance,  especially  to  the  south  and 
east.     At  these  localities,  fossils  are  quite  abundant,  especially  crinoids. 

At  this  place  there  is  a  dip  of  from  2°  to  3^  to  the  north  or  northeast. 
This  inclination  carries  the  beds  of  the  Burlington  below  the  surface,  and 
probably  continues  to  a  point  near  Biggsville,  from  whence  they  rise  towards 
the  north,  thus  forming  a  shallow  synclinal.  At  Biggsville,  some  forty  or  more 
feet  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  group,  overlie  the  Burlington.  The  first 
outcrop  of  the  Burlington  to  the  north,  that  was  observed,  was  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  centre  of  section  32,  township  11,  range  4. 

West  of  this,  the  first  exposure  of  importance  is  along  the  Mississippi  bluff, 
in  section  15,  township  10,  range  5.  A  short  distance  east  of  Sagetown,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Burlington  branch  of  the  C,  B.  and  Q.  railroad,  there  are  ex- 
tensive quarries  owned  and  worked  by  A.  Wallbaum,  Esq.  Work  was  com- 
menced here  in  1861.  The  quarries  lie  along  South  Henderson  creek,  one  on 
either  side,  and  to  each  there  is  a  side  track  from  the  railroad.  A  section 
from  the  highest  point  in  the  openings  to  the  level  of  the  railroad  track,  gave 
the  following  seotion : 

FEET.      IN. 

1.  Drift ; .• 20to26 

2.  Ohert  and  clay  in  irregular  layers •  •  10    4 

8.  Limestone  and  chert  in  thin  layers 21  10 

4.  Limestone,  mostly  good,  but  in  places  a  little  cherty. 18  10 

6.  Soft  sandstone 9 

6.    Chert 8 
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Some  of  the  lower  layers  of  the  heavy  limestone  beds  furnish  a  beautiful 
stone  of  a  light  brown  or  yellowish  tint,  that  dresses  well.  This  is  largely 
used  for  window  caps,  sills,  etc.  Large  quantities  of  rock  are  sent  from  here  by 
the  railroad  into  Warren,  Knox  and  Peoria  counties.  The  material  for  the 
second  class  masonry  of  the  Burlington  railroad  bridge,  crossing  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  from  these  quarries ;  the  rest  of  the  material  coming  from  Joliet. 

Northeast  of  Sagetown,  in  section  10,  there  are  outcrops  which  furnish  con- 
siderable quantities  of  stone,  both  for  lime  and  building  purposes.  Farther  up 
the  bluff,  and  along  the  Henderson  river,  the  rock  has  been  worked  in  section 
2,  of  the  same  township  ;  also,  sections  35,  25  and  24,  township  11,  range  5. 
In  section  25,  at  Mr.  Bosler's  quarry,  I  obtained  the  following  section : 

nST.   IN. 

1.  Slope,  with  outcrops  of  limestone f 

2.  Limestone  8 

3.  Sandstone  and  chert I       3 

4.  Limestone 6      4 

6.  Arenaceous  limestone 4 

,6.  Limestone 10 

7.  Shaly  limestone  and  sandstone,  with  chert 6      8 

8.  Calcareous  sandstone,  with  chert 1       3 

9.  Shaly  limestone 6 

10.  Chert 6 

11.  Limestone 8 

12.  Chert  and  shaly  limestone 8      2 

18.  Limestone * 6 

14.  Shaly  limestone  and  sandstone,  with  chert 8 

15.  Limestone ,,. : 1      6 

16.  Chert 11 

17.  Slope,  with  outcrop  of  limestone 15 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  25  there  are  extensive  outcrops.  At 
this  point,  on  the  farm  of  Mr^  Jenks,  there  is  a  crevice  in  the  rocks  known  as 
Jenks'  cave.  A  portion  of  it  has  been  destroyed  in  quarrying  the  rock,  but 
for  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  entrance  it  is  from  six  to  nine  feet  high,  when 
it  suddenly  becomes  smaller.     It  has  been  penetrated  about  seventy-five  feet. 

Along  North  Smith  creek  the  beds  of  the  Burlington  limestone  form  exten- 
sive ledges.  Some  of  the  lower  and  softer  layers  having  been  worn  away  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  water,  the  upper  layers  are 
frequently  lefl  projecting,  in  some  cases,  quite  a  number  of  feet.  Quarries 
have  .been  opened  in  those  ledges,  at  convenient  points,  in  sections  19,  20  and 
21,  township  11,  range  4.  Considerable  of  the  rock  at  these  quarries  has  a 
yellow  or  reddish  brown  color,  other  portions  are  light-colored,  and  make  a 
very  pretty  building  material.  In  section  19,  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek, 
where  the  Drift  had  been  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the 
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rocks,  they  presented  that  peculiar  ground,  and  striated  appearance,  commonly 
referred  to  the  action  of  glaciers. 

North  of  this  there  are  no  outcrops  till  we  reach  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  8.     In  section  5,  on  the  Malay  and  Russ  branches,  the  rock  again 
appears.     The  most  extensive  quarry  in  this  section  is  in  the  southwest  quar- 
ter, on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Malay.     An  abundant  supply  of  good  building  material 
can  be  had  here. 

Along  Fall  creek,  there  are  exposures  for  two  or  three  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  rock  has  been  most  extensively  worked  in  the  north  part  of  section  4.  It 
is  light-colored  and  compact.  In  township  12,  range  4,  sections  27  and  28, 
there  are  other  outcrops  of  these  beds.  The  stratA  as  exposed  here,  commenc- 
ing below  the  drift,  gave — 

VERT. 

1.  Thin-bedded  sandstone 2 

2.  Limestone,  containing  thin  beds  of  clay,  and  towards  the  top  some  chert 12 

Some  of  the  less  common  crinoids  were  comparatively  abundant  at  this  local- 
ity, and  the  rock  here  is  mostly  thick-bedded,  light-colored,  and  when  free  from 
chert,  it  makes  good  lime. 

The  most  northerly  exposure  of  the  Burlington  is  in  section  18,  on  the  west 
and  northwest  sides  of  Bald  bluff.  Only  about  twenty  feet  are  to  be  seen  at  this 
point,  and  the  whole  mass  is  thin-bedded,  seldom  over  a  foot  in  thickness,  and 
is  composed  of  brown  arenaceous  limestone  and  sandstone.  Bald  bluff  is  a  little 
over  two  hundred  feet  high.  From  here  the  bluff  runs  back  for  several  miles 
in  nearly  an  easterly  direction.  The  Burlington  limestone,  though  not  exposed 
north  of  here,  may  exist  in  the  bluffs  for  some  distance,  where  it  probably 
thins  out. 

Fossils, — The  beds  of  this  limestone  exposed  in  Henderson  county  probably 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  upper  Burlington  division  of  the  group,  for  at 
nearly  every  outcrop  I  obtained  more  or  less  crinoids,  all  of  which  have  been 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  upper  Burlington.  These  beds  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  fossils,  particularly  crinoidea.  Along  the  northern  shores  of  the  lower 
carboniferous  ocean  these  '^  stone  lilys ''  flourished  in  much  greater  profusion 
than  in  any  other  known  region ;  and  nowhere  else  have  their  remains  been 
found  in  such  abundance,  or  so  finely  preserved,  as  in  this  rock.  Though  but 
part  of  the  beds  are  found  in  this  county,  many  species  have  been  already  ob- 
tained, and  new  ones  are  still  being  found.  Other  fossils,  though  not  as 
numerous,  are  abundant,  particularly  brachiopods.  Bryozoa  are  also  found 
here,  but  not  as  abundantly  as  in  the  Keokuk  rocks.  Teeth  and  spines  of  fish 
are  not  uncommon. 

Among  the  crinoids  found  are  Actinocrinua  multiradiatus,  A.  asterius,  BatocH- 
nu8  rotundusy  B.  ciblatuSy  B.  Ghristyi,  B.  (Bquibrachiattis^  B.  pyriformis,  B.  Veme- 
uiliantUf  B.  NaahvilUB.  B.  Koninchif  B.  Hagerit  Strotoerinus  agilopSy  8,  liratus.  S. 
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umbro8w>^  8.  nubventrico8us,  8,  glyptus,  JDorycrinua  cornigerusy  D,  dicomis^  Stegano- 
crinua  pentagonuSf  Platycrinua  plenusj  Zeacrinus^  species  nearly  allied  to  Z,eleganB, 
Cadaster  stelli/ormisy  Oranatocrinus  Norwoodi^  G.  8ayi  and  PerUremUes  elongcUus. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  following  species  of  brachiopods  were  obtained :  8pirifer 
plenus,  8.  Grimesit  Proditctus  semireticulatTMy  yar.,  BurlingtonensUt  Ghonetes  Illi- 
noiensis,  Orthia  SutalLovi^  0.  Michdini ;  and  of  other  divisions,  PlcttyeeraSf  Metap- 
tama  umbella^  Evactinopora  sexradiata  and  Hadrophyllum  glans.  This  is  not  a 
complete  list  of  the  fossils  of  this  group  found  in  this  county,  but  comprises  the 
most  common  forms. 

Kinderhook  Group. — This  group,  which  underlies  the  Burlington  limestone, 
is  exposed  in  but  few  places  in  Henderson  county.  Across  the  river,  at  Bur- 
lington, the  beds  of  the  group  comprise  variable  strata  of  shales,  gritstones  and 
oolitic  limestone.  On  this  side,  the  oolitic  limestone  and  gritstone  beds  are 
wanting,  and  the  group  is  represented  by  shales  only,  which  are  commonly 
argillaceous,  though  occasionally  calcareous  or  arenaceous.  The  shale  is  usu- 
ally in  very  thin  layers,  and  of  little  or  no  value.  There  is  a  partial  exposure 
of  these  beds  in  section  24,  township  9,  range  4,  along  Ellison  creek,  which 

gives  the  following  succession,  commencing  below  the  Drift : 

ncET. 
Burlington  limestone 24 

Shales  of  Kinderhook,  to  the  surface  of  the  stream 22 

These  beds  outcrop  for  some  distance  along  the  Mississippi  bluffs,  but  are 

mostly  hidden  by  thd^  talus  of  the  sloping  hills.     A  short  distance  southeast  of 

Sagetown,  a  boring  was  made  a  few  years  since,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 

water  for  a  distillery.     I  am  indebted  to  Squire  Rice,  of  Sagetown,  who  had 

the  work  done,  for  the  following  section : 

rieCT.  iif. 

1.  Chert  and  clay 40 

2.  Bluish  clay  shale 120 

3.  Black  slate 7 

4.  Bluish  clay  shale », 162 

822     7 

Considerable  of  the  shale  was  calcareous,  but  did  not,  at  any  point,  become 
limestone.  At  a  depth  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- two  feet,  the  character  of 
the  rock  had  not  changed,  and  the  work  was  abandoned,  for  the  time,  without 
having  obtained  water.  This  work  was  commenced  in  the  Drift  at  or  near  the 
base  of  the  Burlington  limestone. 

Southeast  of  Oquawka,  these  shales  are  exposed  on  Mr.  Bosler's  farm,  at  a  lit- 
tle run,  about  twenty  feet  above  the  bed  of  Henderson  river.  Along  South 
Smith  creek,  section  24,  township  11,  range  5,  fifteen  feet  of  these  beds  may 
be  seen  between  the  Burlington  limestone  and  the  creek  bottom.  At  this 
locality,  there  is  a  band  of  calcareous  clay  shale,  from  six  to  ten  inches  thick, 
just  below  the  limestone.  These  shales,  where  exposed,  seem  to  be  destitute 
of  fossils,  none  having  been  found,  after  a  close  examination. 
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Economical    Geology. 

Baildiag  Stone, — HeDderson  county  has  an  abundant,  though  not  evenly 
distributed,  supply  of  building  stone.  The  Burlington  limestone,  which  out- 
crops nearly  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other,  along  the  bluffs  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  also  on  the  larger  streams,  will  afford  much  the  greater  part 
of  this  supply.  The  rock  is  principally  a  light  colored,  massiye,  crinoidal  lime- 
stone, which  is  but  little  affected  by  the  weather.  The  prevailing  color  is  a 
light  bluish  or  yellowish  gray.  In  some  localities,  a  portion  of  the  strata  con- 
tains considerable  oxyd  of  iron,  which  gives  the  stone  a  much  darker  brownish 
color.  It  is  tolerably  even  bedded,  in  strata  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  or 
more  in  thickness,  and  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  quarried.  A  few  good  farm- 
houses have  already  been  built  in  this  county  from  this  material,  and,  as  wealth 
increases,  it  will  probably  come  into  more  general  use  as  a  building  stone. 

The  Burlington  beds  have  been  most  extensively  worked  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county,  especially  on  Ellison  creek  and  its  branches,  and  near  Sagetown. 
Of  the  quarries  near  the  latter  place,  the  most  important  are  those  of  A.  Wall- 
baum,  Esq.  The<e  have  been  opened  about  eight  years,  and  at  present  are  ex- 
tensively worked,  a  large  number  of  hands  being  employed.  Many  of  the  cul- 
verts and  the  abutments  of  the  bridges  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
railroad  are  built  of  material  obtained  here.  Large  quantities  of  rock  are  now 
quarried  here,  and  sent  out  of  the  county  by  this  railroad. 

The  Keoku*':  limestone  furnishes  the  balance  of  the  building  stone  for  this 
county.  It  is  generally  even  textured,  dresses  well,  and  affords  strata  suf- 
ficiently thick  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  for  which  building  stone  is  required. 
It  is  exposed  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  county,  where  it  has  been  worked  to 
some  extent,  but  the  strata  rise  to  the  north,  and  soon  run  out,  and  are  not 
again  visible  till  just  north  of  Ellison  creek,  in  township  9,  range  4.  Its 
greatest  exposure  is  at  and  near  Biggsville.  Just  west  of  town,  in  the  bluffs 
of  the  south  Henderson,  there  is  a  partial  exposure  of  these  beds  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  a  section  of  which  has  already  been  given. 

Limestone  for  Lime. — The  largest  supply,  and  the  best  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  quicklims,  is  furnished  by  the  limestone  beds  of  the  Burlington 
group.  At  nearly  all  the  exposures,  rock  suitable  for  this  purpose  can  be  had. 
The  light  colored  layers  are  nearly  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  At  some  locali- 
ties, the  quality  of  the  rock  is  much  injured  by  the  quantity  of  cherty  nodules 
present,  which  have  to  be  removed  before  it  is  burned.  The  beds  of  the  Keo- 
kuk also  furnish  considerable  material  for  this  purpose,  which,  when  carefully 
selected,  make  good  lime.  The  supply  of  stone,  both  for  building  and  for 
lime,  is  inexhaustible. 

The  cherty  nodules,  so  common  in  both  the  Keokuk  and  Burlington  beds, 
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while  worthless  for  other  uses,  make  a  most  excellent  material  for  macadamiz- 
ing roads,  and  for  this  purpose,  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  limestone. 

Coal, — The  supply  of  this  useful  mineral  in  this  county,  is  very  limited.  It 
is  confined  to  one  thin  seam  which  has  been  found  only  in  sections  23  and  26, 
township  9,  range  4.  But  little  coal  has  been  mined  at  either  opening,  and 
what  has  been  taken  out,  is  reported  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  this  seam  may  be  found  extending  from  here  to  the  south  line  of  the 
county,  at  least  in  places,  but  probably  does  not  extend  much  to  the  westward, 
unless  it  be  in  the  northern  part  of  township  8,  range  4.  Under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  the  amount  that  can  be  obtained  from  this  seam  in 
this  county  will  be  comparatively  small,  and  the  inhabitants  will  have  to  de- 
pend mostly  upon  more  favored  localities  for  their  supplies  of  coal.  Along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  it  may  be  obtained,  at  reasonable  rates,  from  the  coal  re- 
gion to  the  east. 

Other  MineraU. — Clay,  for  brick-making,  may  be  obtained  from  the  subsoil 
of  the  uplands,  at  convenient  points,  throughout  the  county. 

Iron  Ore, — ^The  variety  called  limonite,  was  noticed  at  several  looaIitie8«  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  any  importance. 

Sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  Sphalerite^  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  geodiferous 
or  concretionary  masses  of  the  Keokuk  limestone. 

Crystals  of  calcite,  (carbonate  of  lime)  are  found  in  the  different  limestone 
beds  lining  small  cavities. 

Soil  and  Agricidtural  Products, — The  prairie  soil  is  a  dark  colored  loam, 
everywhere  productive  where  properly  drained  and  cultivated.  It  contains  a 
large  amount  of.humus,  which  has  resulted  from  the  growth  and  decay  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter  upon  the  surface  for  untold  ages.  The  soil  of  the 
timber  lands  or  ^'oak  barrens,"  is  a  clay  loam,  frequently  containing  but  a 
small  percentage  of  humus,  and  partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of  the  subsoil, 
which  usually  lies  but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  The  timber  found  upon 
these  lands  is  principally  red,  black  and  white  oak,  and  shell-bark  and  bitter- 
nut  hickory.  Along  the  slopes,  the  soil  is  usually  much  richer  and  darker  col- 
ored, except  near  the  top,  where  it  has  been  nearly  or  quite  washed  away,  and 
the  subsoil  appears.  Here  the  timber  is  much  more  varied  than  on  the  ridges, 
and  we  find  the  common  varieties  of  oak,  hickory  and  elm,  sugar  and  white 
maple,  linden,  wild  cherry,  black  walnut,  butternut,  red-bud,  and  several  other 
kinds.  Wild  grapes  are  abundant,  and  would  seem  to  indicate,  from  the  luxu- 
riance of  their  growth,  that  they  had  found  a  soil  adapted  to  their  wants.  A 
few  vineyards  have  been  started  along  the  blufib  and  on  the  uplands,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  doing  well.  The  finest  orchards  in  the  county  are  found  along  these 
bluff  laTids,  which  are  much  better  adapted  to  fruit  growing  than  those  of  the 
prairie. 
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WARREN  COUNTY. 

Warren  county  contains  fifteen  townships,  or  five  hundred  and  forty  square 
miles,  and  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Mercer,  on  the  east  by  Knox  and  Fulton, 
on  the  south  by  McDonough,  and  on  the  west  by  Henderson  counties.  The 
fourth  principal  meridian  passes  along  its  eastern  border,  and  it  embraces  town- 
ships 8,  9,  10,  11  and  12  north,  of  ranges  1,  2  and  3  west.  It  is  intersected  in 
the  northern  part,  from  east  to  west,  by  Main  Henderson  and  Cedar  creeks. 
South  of  this,  there  is  South  Henderson  creek,  which  rises  in  township  10, 
range  2,  and  runs  nearly  west ;  while  to  the  east.  Slug  Run  rises  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  township  10,  range  1,  and  passing  south,  empties  into  Cedar  fork, 
near  the  eastern  line  of  the  county.  Cedar  fork  rises  near  the  western  boun- 
dary of  township  9,  range  2,  and  runs  a  little  to  the  south  of  east;  south  of  this  is 
Nigger  creek,  of  which  Little  Nigger  and  Swan  creeks  are  branches.  By  these 
and  a  number  of  smaller  streams,  the  county  is  well  watered,  and  its  surface 
thoroughly  drained. 

Springs  are  not  very  abundant,  but  there  are  some  which  are  large  and  valu- 
able. G-ood  wells  may  usually  be  obtained  at  depths  varying  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet,  but  if,  at  the  latter  depth,  water  is  not  obtained,  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  dig  sixty  feet  or  more,  or  through  the  blue  clay  of  the  Drift. 

The  larger  part  of  Warren  county  is  prairie,  but  the  prairies  are  seldom  large, 
being  divided  by  the  numerous  streams.  The  soil  is  a  dark  colored  vegetable 
loam,  difiering  but  little,  in  its  general  character  and  appearance,  from  that  of 
the  adjoining  counties.  Along  the  ridges  that  skirt  the  streams,  the  soil  is  of 
less  depth,  lighter  colored  and  less  fertile.  The  subsoil  is  a  yellow  or  brown 
clay. 

Much  of  the  land  lying  along  the  water  courses,  was  originally  covered  with 
timber.  Large  portions  of  this  have  been  out  off,  and  the  work  is  still  contin- 
ued. The  varieties  of  timber  found  here  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Henderson 
county. 
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Surface    Geology . 

Two  of  the  sabdivisioos  of  the  Quaternary  system,  viz.,  the  AUaviuiu  and 
Drifl^  are  found  in  this  county.  The  alluvial  deposits  are  not  extensive,  being 
confined  to  the  borders  of  the  streams,  and  are  seldom  over  half  a  mile  in  width, 
while  commonly  they  are  much  less.  The  soil  of  these  bottom  lands  is  very 
fertile,  and  consists  of  black  loam,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel. 

The  Drifl  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  uplands  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to 
eighty  feet  or  more.  These  deposits  comprise  a  series  of  yellow,  brown  and 
blue  clays,  locally  intermiugled  with  sand  and  gravel.  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  county,  the  DriHi  rests  upon  the  Kinderhook  group  and  Burlington 
limestone,  but  elsewhere,  as  far  as  is  known,  upon  the  Coal  Measures.  Loose 
coal  is  frequently  found  in  the  Drift,  but  this  is  no  indication  that  there  is  any 
bed  of  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  older  geological  formations  found  in  this  county,  are  the— 

Coal  Measures, 

Burlington  Limestone,  and 

Kinderhook  Group. 

The  Coal  JUeamres  underlie  nearly  the  whole  of  Warren  county.  Sumner 
and  the  northern  part  of  Hale  townships,  probably  embraces  the  entire  district, 
or  nearly  so,  where  they  are  not  found.  The  Coal  Measures  comprise,  in  thb 
county,  various  strata  of  shales,  sandstones,  limestones,  clays  and  coal,  and 
attain  a  thickness,  in  some  parts,  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  These  strata 
rest  upon  the  Burlington  limestone,  and  where  this  is  found  near  the  surface  or 
redched  in  shaHing,  no  coal  need  be  looked  for  in  deeper  explorations.  Thus 
far,  the  coal  mines  that  have  been  discovered  arc,  with  but  one  exception,  con- 
fined to  the  townships  in  ranges  1  and  2.  There  are  three  workable  coal  seams 
found  in  this  county. 

The  upper  seam  is  from  three  feet  to  three  feet  six  inches  in  thickness,  and 
has  been  found  at  but  one  locality — section  17,  township  8,  range  2.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  which  seam  this  may  be  referred,  as  I  was  unable  to  make 
any  measurement  of  the  strata  between  it  and  the  seam  (No.  2)  below,  but  the 
distance  is  probably  not  over  forty  or  fifty  feet  between  them,  perhaps  less.  As 
the  only  open  bank  in  this  seam  was  on  fire  when  I  was  there,  an  examination 
could  not  be  made,  or  any  specimens  of  the  coal  obtained,  but  I  have  learned  that 
the  roof  is  black  slate  and  the  floor  arenaceous  shale.  It  may  be  coal  No.  3 
of  the  Illinois  section,  and  the  coal  obtained  from  it  is  reported  to  be  of  good 
quality. 

The  next  seam.  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  is  from  one  foot  eight  inches  to 
two  feet  thick,  in  this  county.  Elsewhere  it  attains  a  thickness  of  from  three 
—37 
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to  five  feet.  Though  thinner,  this  seam  is  more  extensively  worked  than  either 
of  the  others.  It  is  worked  along  Cedar  creek,  on  section  19,  township  11, 
range  1,  and  sections  13,  14,  23  and  24,  township  11,  range  2.  Also,  in  the 
latter  township,  there  are  other  mines  along  Honey  Run  and  its  branches,  in 
sections  25,  35  and  36.  The  strata  were  reported  by  the  miners  to  be,  in  this 
neighborhood,  as  follows : 

IT.  IN.      IT.   IN. 

1.  Drift)  not  measured 

2.  Clay  shale  ('-soapstone") 10      to  20 

8.     Limestone , • 0    6 

4.    Blae  clay,  shale  and  black  elate 2  to    2    6 

6.     Coal,  No.  2  of  Illiuojfi  section 1  8  to    2    8 

6.  Fireclay 8  to    8 

7.  Bituminous  limestone 2  to    6 

8.  Clay  shale ? 

9.  Thin  coal ? 

The  coal  is  of  good  quality,  and,  though  containing  some  pyrite  (the  *'  sul- 
phur" of  the  miners),  it  is  easily  freed  from  it. 

In  sections  23  and  26,  township  10,  range  1,  mines  have  been  opened.  We 
again  find  this  seam  worked  in  section  3,  township  9,  range  1.  In  this  locality 
there  is  sometimes  two  or  three  inches  of  cannel  coal  at  the  top  of  the  seam. 
South  of  this,  in  township  8,  range  1,  there  are  mines  in  sections  23  and  26. 
Though  the  coal  here  is  but  one  foot  six  inches  thick,  large  amounts  of  supe- 
rior coal  are  taken  from  these  mines. 

From  the  blufis  of  Nigger  creek,  sections  14  and  23,  the  following  section 
was  obtained,  which  gives  a  general  idea  of  how  the  strata  lie  in  this  region: 

IT.      IN.       n.    IN. 

1.  Clayshale 8 

2.  Coal,  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section 1    6 

3.  Fire  clay 8 

4.  Clay  shale • 11 

5.  Coal  and  black  slate 8 

6.  Clayshale 1     6  to    2    6 

7.  Sandstone 1     6 

8.  Clay  shale 20    2  to  22 

9.  Sandstone  or  arenaceous  shale 8    9  to    7 

10.  Arenaceous  shale 2    6  to  8 

11.  Clayshale 8  6 

12.  Coal 4  to  10 

13.  Sandstone 1     3  to  8 

14.  Clay  shale 4 

15.  Slaty  coal 1     6  to  1  9 

16.  Sandstone  or  arenaceous  shale 1     6  to  4  6 

17.  Clay  shale  .  .* 1     4  to  2 

18.  Coal 6  to  I  0 
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FERT.    IN. 

19.  Fireclay 2  S 

20.  Black  slate 8  6 

21.  Bituminous  shale 4 

22.  Fire  clay ? 

In  No.  9  of  this  section,  there  are  some  valuable  quarries.  The  rock  is 
from  six  to  seven  feet  thick  at  some  of  the  localities,  and  the  whole  of  it  is 
thick  bedded,  so  that  blocks  of  any  desirable  size  can  be  had.  There  are,  how- 
ever, large  concretions  of  a  oalcareo-arenaceous  rock,  locally  called  ''  flint,"  in 
the  sandstones.  One  of  these  was  taken  from  the  quarry  of  Mr.  J.  Worden, 
section  14,  that  was  about  two  and  one-half  feet  thick,  six  to  seven  wide,  and 
from  ten  to  twelve  long.  This  rock  is  very  compact,  hard  enough  to  scratch 
glass,  and  in  chloro-hydric  acid  effervesces  slightly.  It  is  not  considered  of  any 
value,  and  is  so  hard  that  when  it  occurs  in  large  masses  it  is  very  expensive 
getting  it  out  of  the  way.  At  other  localities,  this  sandstone  is  replaced  by 
arenaceous  shale. 

No.  13  of  the  section  is  locally  called  ^'  water  flint,''  and  is  easily  recognized, 
whenever  met  with  in  this  vicinity,  by  the  numerous  specimens  of  Stigmaria 
ficoides  present  in  it.  These  have  much  the  appearance  of  dark  brown  or  black 
roots,  and  in  some  cases  the  rock  seems  full  of  them.  This  rock  is  a  somewhat 
argillaceous  sandstone,  compact,  and  not  usually  as  hard  as  No.  9. 

No.  15  may  possibly  be  the  representative  of  coal  No.  1,  but  this  seems 
doubtful. 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  23,  the  strata  appear  to  have  been  con- 
siderably disturbed,  and  at  one  place  are  tilted,  for  a  short  distance,  to  an  angle 
of  about  5^.  Not  far  from  here,  two  faults  are  to  be  seen  within  a  few  yards 
of  each  other.* 

For  some  distance  up  the  creek,  northwest,  the  strata  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  disturbed^  and  dip  in  all  directions.  In  sections  26  and  22,  mines 
have  been  opened  and  more  or  less  work  done.  In  section  16,  the  following 
sections  were  obtained  at  points  but  a  few  rods  apart : 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

FKKT.      IN.  FKBT.      IN. 

1.  Coal ?  16 

2.  Fire  clay 8 

8.  Co&l 8 

4.  Arenaceous  shale 2 

5.  Light  colored  clay  shale 1  8  8 

6.  Dark  blue  clay  shale 4  11 

*Thi8  appearance  has  probably  been  occasioned  by  the  undermining  of  the  strata  in  the 
erosion  of  the  creek  valley,  and  their  subsequent  displacement  by  being  crushed  downwards 
from  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  beds.  A.  H.  W. 
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No.  1.  No.  2. 

FEET.      IM.  FEET.      IK. 

7.  Sandstone 6  1        8 

8.  Black  slate 8  ? 

9.  Coal  and  black  slate 8 

Several  of  the  strata  were  readily  traced  from  one  point  to  the  other,  and 
this  section  will  serve  to  illustrate  how,  in  shafts  only  a  short  distance  apart, 
the  strata  may  vary  considerably. 

West  of  this  point,  in  township  8,  range  2,  this  seam  crops  out  for  some  dis- 
tance along  Swan  and  Little  Nigger  creeks.  At  these  localities  mining  has 
been  carried  on  for  years,  and  in  places  the  bluffs  are  almost  honey-combed 
by  the  entries,  new  and  old.  The  mines  along  Little  Nigger  creek  are  mostly 
in  sections  7,  8,  9  and  10.  In  some  of  them  the  fire-clay  below  the  coal  is 
varied  in  color,  the  usual  tints  being  a  light  blue,  though  in  some  places  it  is 
nearly  white,  while  in  others  it  is  yellow  or  yellow  and  red.  It  is  said  that  on 
being  burned  the  yellow  tarns  to  a  blood  red.  Along  Swan  creek,  the  mines 
are  in  sections  15,  16  and  21.  A  little  north  of  Roseville,  in  section  80,  town- 
ship 9,  range  2,  this  seam  has  been  worked  to  some  extent. 

The  coals  of  this  county  are  mostly  worked  by  drifts,  or  tunnels  driven  hori- 
zontally into  the  hill-sides  along  the  outcrop  of  the  seams,  and  owing  to  the 
shaly  character  of  the  roof  of  No.  2,  considerable  expense  is  incurred  in  ''  crib- 
bing "  to  sustain  the  roof.  The  thickness  of  the  coal  is  usually  from  twenty 
inches  to  two  f^et,  and  in  driving  the  entries  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
a  portion  of  the  roof  shales,  or  the  under-clay,  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount 
of  vertical  space  required  to  take  out  the  coal. 

The  lower  seam.  No.  1  of  the  Illinois  section^  varies  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
thickness  in  this  county.  It  is  generally  overlaid  by  black  slate,  or  a  dark  col. 
ored,  and  frequently,  shaly  limestone.  This  forms  a  very  good  roof,  and  makes 
the  working  of  this  seam  less  expensive  than  that  of  the  seam  above,  as,  fre- 
quently, but  little  or  no  cribbing  is  required.  In  section  14,  township  12, 
range  2,  this  coal  crops  out  along  the  hhiffa.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  section, 
it  is  from  three  to  three  and  a-half  feet  thick,  and  as  it  is  here  overlaid  by  clay, 
the  upper  part  of  the  coal  is  left  for  a  roof.  That  part  that  is  left  is,  however, 
of  but  little  value,  it  being  impure. 

Flattened  nodules  of  impure  pyrite,  called  '^  nigger-heads''  by  the  miners, 
and  frequently  a  foot  or  so  in  diameter,  are  not  uncommon  at  some  localities  in 
the  upper  part  of  this  seam.  Many  of  these  contain  numbers  of  fossils,  which 
are  frequently  well  preserved.  Some  of  the  nodules  from  this  mine  afforded 
Pi'odixtus  longigpinus^  var.  muricattu^  Athyris  mbtilita^  Spirifer  cameratuSj 
Chonetes  mesolohUj  Spiriferina   Kentuckensisy  Hemipronites  crenistria,  Pinna 

?  Lima  reti/era,  Schizodtts  cuWim,  Cardimorpha  Jdissouriensu^  Edmandia 

ovata^  Strehlopleria  tenuUvaeata^  Plearophorus  radiaia^  Allorisma  gubcuneata^ 
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A,  costata,  Bdlerophon  Montfortianns^  Rhynchonella  JSatonige/orfnis^PIeurotoma- 
ria  GrayvillennSy  P,  sphssrulata,  var.  depressa^  NautHuSj  and  some  others  not 
recognized. 

Of  tbese,  the  following  species  also  occur  in  the  upper  Coal  Measures: 
Spirifer  cameratitSf  Spirfferina  Kentuckensta^  AUorUma  gubcuneata^  AthyrU  sub- 
tilUay  Edmondia  ovata^  Lima  retifera^  Sehizodus  eurtus^  Pleurotomaria  GrayvUlermSy 
BeUeropTicn  Mantfartianus, 

A  little  west  of  this  point  and  in  the  same  section,  the  roof  is  black  slate,  a 
few  inches  thick,  and  is  overlaid  with  limestone.  Here  the  coal  is  but  about 
three  feet  thick.  In  the  western  part  of  this  section,  the  seam  is  from  three 
and  a-half  to  four  feet  thick,  with  a  roof  similar  to  the  last  Did  not  learn  the 
thickness  of  the  limestone,  but,  judging  from  the  exposures  in  some  old  quar- 
ries, it  must  be  several  feet.  At  these  mines,  sandstone  underlies  the  coal. 
Besides  these,  there  are  other  mines  in  this  township,  in  sections  15, 22  and  23, 

In  township  12,  range  1,  there  are  a  number  of  mines  which  probably  belong 
to  this  seam.  The  exposures  in  sections  21, 22  and  27,  showed  1  foot  6  inches 
of  coal  overlaid  by  2  feet  of  soft  clay  shale. 

There  are  also  mines  in  sections  29,  30  and  32.  As  these  are  worked  only 
during  cold  weather,  I  was  able  to  make  but  little  examination  of  them,  as  I 
visited  this  neighborhood  in  the  summer.  In  township  12,  range  2,  the  only 
mines  in  this  seam  are  in  sections  10  and  15.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Chicken 
for  the  following  section  of  the  strata  penetrated  by  his  shaft : 

/  FEET.    IN. 

1.  Soil  and  clay,  about • 4 

2.  Sandstone 6 

8.  Light  colored  clay  shale 4 

4.  Dark  blue  clay  shale 4 

6.  Compact  calcareous  clay  shale 1  6 

6.  Chert.... 1  6 

7.  Clay 2 

8.  Dark  colored  lunestone. 6  inch,  to  2 

0.     Coal,  ayerage 2      8 

In  section  4,  township  9,  range  3,  the  coal  is  reported  to  be  two  feet  two 
inches  thick.  As  it  lies  below  the  bed  of  the  stream,  it  is  worked  by  means 
of  a  shaft.  A  shaly  limestone  lies  but  little  above  the  coal,  but  I  was  unable 
to  learn  whether  there  is  any  slate  between  them.  This  mine  is  just  south  of 
the  road  on  the  township  line,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  this  limestone 
has  been  quarried.  Here  I  obtained  Productus  longispinus,  P.  semireticukUuSy 
Avtcuhpecten,  Naticopm^  and  some  other  fossils. 

In  township  9,  range  1,  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  24,  this  seam 
crops  out  in  the  bluffs  of  Slug  run,  oa  the  Peabody  farm.  The  coal  is  about 
three  feet  thick,  and  overlaid  by  a  dark,  bluish  limestone.  About  ten  feet  be- 
low this  seam,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  the  Burlington  limestone,  but  the  inter- 
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yening  strata  were  not  exposed.     In  section  26,  along  Ce^ar  Fork,  this  coal  is 
exposed  a  little  above  tlie  bed  of  the  creek.     A  section  of  the  strata  gave : 

TEET. 

1.  Bluish-black  limestone 8  to  10 

2.  Black  slate 6  in.  to  2 

8.  Coal 8 

A  short  distance  up  the  stream,  there  appears  to  be  a  fault,  and  apparently 
higher  strata  are  exposed,  and  show  the  following  succession  : 

FEET.    IN. 

1.  Clay  shale,  not  measured 

2.  Sandstone,  about 14 

8.  Coal 1       1 

4.  Fire-clay,  passing  into  clay  shale 2 

5.  Black  slate,  not  measured. 

The  strata  on  either  side  can  be  traced  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fault. 
This,  however,  is  not  exposed,  but  a  small  gulch  runs  down  the  bluff  at  the 
point  where  it  probably  exists. 

In  section  13,  township  8,  range  1,  there  is  another  outcrop  along  Nigger 
creek,  which  probably  belongs  to  this  seam.  The  exposed  etrata  give  the  fol* 
lowing  section : 

nST.      IN. 

1.  Clay  shale,  not  measured 

2.  Coal 10 

3.  Shale,  with  a  band  of  sandstone  about  14  feet  from  the  top 22 

4.  Sandstone « 1        6 

6.  Black  slate 1        6 

6.  Coal,  with  some  slate  and  clay  shale 2  ft.  6  in.  to    8 

7.  Sandstone  and  arenaceous  shale 8        4 

8.  Coal from  1  in.  to  2 

9.  Fire-clay 1 

10.  Sandstone,  not  measured 

The  mines  at  this  place  have  been  abandoned  for  some  time.  The  coal  was 
reported  to  be  of  poor  quality,  and  mixed  with  slate. 

It  is  probable  that  everywhere  in  this  county,  this  seam  lies  but  a  few  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  wherever  the  lower  strata  are  ex- 
posed, they  rest  upon  the  Burlington  limestone.  Northwest  of  Monmouth,  in 
section  7,  township  11,  range  2,  the  rocks  exposed  in  the  bluff  of  Cedar  creek 
gave  the  following  section : 

FEET. 

1.  Slope,  containing  black  slate,  fire-clay  and  coal,  not  measured 

2.  Sandstone,  with  thin  beds  of  shale 10 

8.  Burlington  limestone,  as  far  as  exposed 83 

The  coal  mentioned  in  No.  1  of  this  section,  is  not  likely  to  prove  valuable, 
as  it  lies  too  near  the  surface. 
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At  or  near  Monmonth,  a  boring  was  made,  but  I  wag  unable  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  journal  of  the  work,  though  it  was  promised  me.  As  nearly  as  I  could 
learn,  only  about  ten  inches  of  rotten  coal  w/is  found.  It  is  probable  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  farther  east  or  south  to  find  any  place  where  the  seam 
will  prove  workable.* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  lower  seam  can  be  found  underlying  No.  2  through- 
out the  county,  but  still  it  may,  and  probably  does  exist  all  along  the  eastern 
border.  At  the  outcrop  in  Henderson  county,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Ellison, 
coal  No  2  lies  but  a  short  distance  above  the  lower  formations,  and  the  same 
may  prove  to  be  the  case  along  the  southwestern  portion  of  this  county.  Still, 
a  seam,  which  is  probably  No.  1,  is  found  but  a  short  distance  northeast  of 
Ellison.  In  searching  for  coal,  either  by  sinking  a  shaft  or  otherwise,  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  any  of  the  beds  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  are  reached,  it  is  useless  to  go  deeper  in  search  of  it. 

Burlington  Limestone. — ^The  beds  of  this  group  immediately  underlie  the 
Coal  Measured  in  this  county,  wherever  the  junction  of  the  coal  with  the  under- 
lying beds  can  be  seen.  In  the  south  part  of  the  county,  there  may  be  thin 
beds  of  the  St.  Louis  between  them,  and  east  of  Biggsville,  and  near  Young 
America,  the  Keokuk  may  be  present,  but  there  are  no  outcrops  where  either 
can  be  seen  beneath  the  Coal  Measures. 

The  Burlington  group,  in  Warren  county,  consists  mainly  of  light  gray  and 
brown  limestones,  with  some  layers  of  sandstone,  chert  and  calcareous  clay  shale, 
and  attains  a  thickness  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet.  These  beds  outcrop  along 
the  small  streams  in  the  southern  part  of  township  12,  range  3.  Section  31 
furnishes  layers  of  good  building  material,  sufficiently  thick  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  In  sections  32  and  33,  it  is  thin  bedded  where  it  has  been  worked. 
In  section  35,  at  Kockwell's  mill,  on  Cedar  creek,  the  rock  is  quite  arenaceous. 
When  the  quarries  were  first  opened  they  afforded  good  limestone,  but  on  work- 
ing into  the  bluff,  the  beds  are  changed  to  a  soil  or  rotten  sandstone.  This 
exposure  of  the  strata  gave  the  following  section  : 

FEET.    IN. 

1.  Limestone  and  sandstone 16      6 

2.  Sandstone 17 

8.     Green,  argillaceous  sand 1 

4.     Shales  of  Kinderhook  to  the  bed  of  the  creek 17 

East  of  this,  in  sections  19,  20,  29  and  30,  township  12,  range  2,  the  Bur- 
lington limestone  outcrops  along  some  of  the  small  streams,  and  is  overlaid  by 
thin  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures.     As  far  as  exposed  here,  it  is  somewhat  arena- 

*Since  this  report  was  made,  Dr.  A.  W.  Black,  of  Monmouth,  has  sunk  a  shaft  to  the  coal, 
which  was  found  at  the  depth  of  about  fortj  feet  below  the  surface.  The  shaft  is  a  little  east 
of  the  citT,  and  the  coal  found  to  be  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  in  thickness  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.    This  is  probably  coal  No.  2  of  the  Fulton  county  section.  A.  H.  W. 
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ceouB,  with  much  ohert.  This  is  the  most  northerly  outcrop  of  the  group  in 
this  county,  and  in  Henderson  county  it  is  exposed  but  a  very  little  further 
north.  Thin  outliers  may  be  found  for  some  distance  in  this  direction,  beneath 
the  Coal  Measures,  but,  like  the  other  members  of  the  Sub-carboniferous  series^ 
it  soon  thins  out. 

In  section  1,  township  11,  range  3,  there  are  extensive  quarries  in  this 
limestone.  Some  of  the  layers  are  very  light  colored  and  even  textured,  and 
are  reported  to  take  a  good  polish.  Other  layers,  though  not  as  light  colored, 
furnish  a  durable  building  material.  Much  lime  is  burned  here,  and  the  rock 
being  nearly  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  affords  a  good  article.  In  section  2  and 
the  northwest  quarter  of  11,  there  are  small  outcrops.  In  sections  4,  5,  and 
the  north  part  of  8,  there  are  exposures  all  along  some  small  streams.  The  one 
in  section  4  gave  the  following  succession  of  strata : 

FKXT.   IM. 

1.  Chert 2 

2.  Thin  bedded  sandstone,  with  a  little  chert 7 

3.  Limestone  and  chert 1      9 

4.  Limestone 9      6 

5.  Slope  to  the  water,  with  outcrop  of  limestone 6      6 

Much  material,  both  for  building  and  making  lime,  has  been  taken  from 
these  places.  As  we  go  south,  from  the  north  line  of  the  township,  we  find 
thin  outliers  of  the  Coal  Measures  forming  the  tops  of  the  bluffs,  till  in  section 
8  the  Burlington  beds  disappear  beneath  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate  which 
form  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

On  Cedar  creek,  from  Rockwell's  mill  in  township  12,  range  3,  to  Olmstead's 
mill  in  township  11,  range  2,  this  limestone  outcrops  almost  continuously  along 
the  bluffs,  frequently  in  perpendicular  or  overhanging  ledges.  Occasionally  it 
is  covered  by  the  sloping  talus  of  the  hills,  but  only  to  be  again  exposed  a  lit- 
tle further  on.  In  section  7  of  the  latter  township,  it  is  overlaid  by  a  few  feet 
of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  at  this  point  gave  the  following  section : 

VEXT.   IK 

1.  Slope,  with  outcrops  of  Coal  Measure  strata.    Not  measured. 

2.  Blope,  with  outcrops  of  Burlington  limestone 7      6 

3.  Limestone  and  chcrL S      2 

4.  Compact  calcareous  clay  shale 2 

ft.     Limestone 11      6 

6.  Sandstone  and  limestone,  to  the  bed  of  the  creek 8      6 

Near  the  middle  of  section  7,  on  (!edar  creek,  and  along  a  little  branch  put- 
ting in  from  the  southeast,  there  are  extensive  quarries  in  the  bluffs,  which 
supply  Monmouth  and  the  adjoining  region  with  large  quantities  of  excellent 
building  material.  As  we  proceed  op  the  creek,  the  outcrops,  though  still 
large,  are  not  as  extensive  as  below,  being  more  frequently  covered  by  the  talus 
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of  the  blaffs.  In  the  east  part  of  section  7,  they  are  overlaid  by  heavy  beds  of 
Coal  Measure  sandstone.  Small  quarries  have  been  opened  at  yarious  points 
from  here  to  the'  east  half  of  section  8,  where,  a  few  rods  sooth  of  the  Cedar, 
and  along  some  small  runs  that  put  into  it,  there  are  extensive  quarries.  The 
rock  obtained  here  is  mostly  taken  to  Monmouth  and  its  vicinity.  At  this 
place,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  creek,  the  bluffs  are  not  as  high  as  farther 
down,  and  the  Coal  Measure  strata  have  been  largely,  and  in  some  places  en- 
tirely removed.  From  here  to  the  middle  of  section  9,  though  occasionally 
outcropping,  the  rock  has  been  but  little  worked.  At  this  point  there  is  a 
small  quarry  on  a  run  coming  in  from  the  northeast.  Near  this,  along  a  branch 
entering  the  Cedar  from  the  south^  the  rock  has  been  almost  continuously 
worked,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream  to  the  center  of  section  16.  In 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  9,  the  Burlington  limestone  disappears  beneath 
the  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  does  not  again  appear  to  the  eastward, 
along  Cedar  creek. 

In  section  24,  township  9,  range  1,  the  strata  dip  to  the  north  of  west  and 
the  south  of  east,  forming  an  anticlinal.  As  only  a  few  feet  of  the  beds  were 
exposed,  I  was  unable  to  determine,  accurately,  the  direction  of  the  dip  and  the 
trend  of  the  anticlinal.  To  the  eastward,  the  Coal  Measures  thicken,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  limestone  is  again  exposed. 

The  limestones  of  this  group  are  generally  rich  in  fossil  remains,  which  are 
well  preserved,  and  the  rock  k  largely  eomposed,  in  most  cases,  of  the  frag- 
ments of  crinoidea,  and  at  almost  every  point  where  it  is  exposed,  more  or  less 
good  fossils  may  be  obtained.  Among  the  Braohiopoda  found  here,  were 
Spirt/er  Gnmen,  S»  pienuSj  ProductU9  9€ffCire(iculatuB^  yM,  BurlingfQn€nm\  Or- 
thi$  MickeHniy  and  0.  Sfoalhvu 

The  crinoidea  are  not  as  oomnon  as  fiirther  west,  but  some  fine  ones  were  ob- 
tained there,  among  which  were  AtinMcrtnug  roiuntfuB^  A.  Malm,  Bntoervnus 
VemeuiliaHUSj  B,  Ckriitf^i^  B,  KoHineki^  B,  pfri/omiiSf  AjarkoerinuM^  Ghranato^ 
crinus  Norwoodiy  and  Psntremitea  ehnffaht*. 

Kinderhook  Group. — Tfie  beds  of  this  group,  which  underlie  the  Burlington 
limestone,  are,  as  far  as  exposed  in  this  county,  composed  of  shale,  with 
occasional  layers  that  are  more  or  less  calcareous  or  arenaceous,  and  compact. 
Some  of  the  more  compact  portions  might  be  used  for  building  purposes,  where 
not  exposed  to  the  weather )  but  an  abundance  of  far  superior  building  stone 
renders  this  unnecessary.  It  seems  probable  that  but  a  few  feet  of  the  upper 
portions  of  the  group  are  exposed  at  the  different  outcrops,  but  being,  appa- 
rently, destitute  of  fossils,  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  the  bed?.  At  Rockwell's 
mill,  section  35,  township  12,  range  3,  there  is  an  exposure  which  gives  this 
section : 

—38* 
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ran,  in. 

1.  Burlington  limestone. 32      6 

2.  Compact,  calcareous  clay  shale,  from  6  inches  to 1 

8.    Blue  clay  shale,  to  the  le^el  of  the  creek 16 

Id  the  south  part  of  section  15,  there  is  another  outcrop  of  a  few  feet  along  a 
small  branch,  and  in  section  9  there  is  an  exposure  of  shale  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  Kinderhook.  At  this  point,  one  or  two  shaflts  have  been  sunk, 
for  a  short  distance,  in  search  of  coal.  It  is  reported  that  the  water  came  in 
so  fast  that  the  work  was  suspended,  without,  of  course,  having  found  any  indi- 
cations of  coal. 

North  of  here,  the  beds  of  this  group  are  not  exposed,  but  may  extend  for 
some  distance  in  that  direction  beneath  the  Coal  Measures,  but,  like  the  other 
members  of  the  lower  Carboniferous  series,  this  group  also  soon  thins  out. 
There  were  no  fossib  found  in  these  beds  at  any  point  in  the  county. 

As  these  shales  very  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Coal  Measures,  those 
unacquainted  with  geobgy  will  be  very  likely  to  mistake  them  for  the  latter. 
This  has  been  done  at  nearly  every  exposure,  though,  as  far  as  I  learned,  but 
little  time  had  been  spent  in  examinations.  Notwithstanding  all  that  experi- 
enced coal-miners  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  useless  to  search  for  coal  in  the 
shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group. 


Economical      Oeology. 

Coal. — The  supply  of  this  valuable  mineral  is  mostly  obtained  from  seams 
Nos.  1  and  2,  the  upper  bed,  No.  3,'  affording  but  a  small  amount..  Coal  No.  2, 
though  thinner  at  most  places  than  No.  1,  is  more  extensively  worked,  as  it  is 
generally  more  easily  got  at,  and  affords  an  excellent  quality  of  coal.  This  seam 
has  been  worked  principally  in  townships  8,  9  and  11,  ranges  1  and  2.  At 
most  of  the  mines,  there  is  more  or  less  sulphuret  of  iron  mixed  with  the  coal, 
which  has  to  be  separated  from  it  before  sending  it  to  market. 

The  lower  seam  is,  at  nearly  all  localities,  considerably  thicker  than  No.  2, 
and  hence  the  yield  is  much  greater.  This  coal,  though  generally  of  fair  qual- 
ity, is  not  as  good  as  that  from  the  bed  above.  It  has  been  worked  principally 
in  township  9,  range  1,  township  11,  range  2,  and  township  12,  ranges  1  and 
2.  It  probably  underlies  the  whole  of  the  township  9,  of  range  1,  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  each  in  range  2,  and,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  townships  8,  9  and 
10,  of  range  3.  At  a  single  place  in  range  3,  along  the  dividing  line  between 
townships  9  and  10,  coal,  apparently  belonging  to  this  seam,  has  been  found, 
and  a  mine  opened.     The  coal  is  but  twenty-six  inches  thick  at  this  point. 

Building  Stone, — The  Burlington  limestone  furnishes  a  good  article  of  build- 
ing stone,  and  is  found  along  the  southern  part  of  township  12,  range  3,  and 
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the  northern  part  of  township  11,  range  3,  also  in  the  northwest  part  of  town- 
ship 11,  range  2.  From  Rockwell's  mill  for  several  miles  up  Cedar  creek,  the 
outcrops  of  these  heds  form  mural,  or  overhanging  bluffs,  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  high.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  of  stone  taken  from  this 
region,  these  vast  ledges  appear  to  have  been  but  slightly  worked  at  a  few  points. 
These  outcrops  are  not  on  Cedar  alone,  but  along  all  the  branches  that  enter 
it  in  this  vicinity.  Nearly  all  the  rock  is  light  colored,  some  portions  being 
tinged  with  a  light  shade  of  buff,  and  others  with  blue.  It  is  compact  and 
dresses  well,  and  some  of  the  layers  afford  a  stone  susceptible  of  taking  a  good 
polish. 

The  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures  furnish  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
building  rock,  and  the  most  extensive  quarries  are  in  G-reenbush  and  Berwick 
townships.  The  most  important  quarries  in  Oreenbush,'' township  8,  range  1, 
are  located  along  Nigger  creek  in  sections  14  and  16.  The  following  section 
will  show  the  thickness  and  relative  position  of  the  beds  : 

VXKT.   IN. 

1.  Goal,  No.  2  of  the  niinois  section 1      6 

2.  Fire  clay 3 

8.     Clavshale 11  ' 

4.     Goal  and  black  slate 8 

6.     Clay  shale from  1  foot  6  In.  to    2  6 

6.  Sandstone 1  ^ 

7.  Clay  shale from  20  ft.  2  in.  to  22 

8.  Sandstone  or  shale , "      8  Al  9  in.  to    7 

The  quarries  are  in  No.  8  of  this  section,  and  the  rock  is  from  five  to  seven 
feet  thick  where  worked. 

The  most  important  quarries  in  Berwick,  township  9,  range  1,  are  in  sec- 
tions 14  and  15,  along  Slug  run,  and  in  sections  18  and  20,  on  Cedar  Fork. 
The  sandstone  is  much  thicker  here  than  in  Oreenbush,  it  being  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  in  some  places  more.  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  strata  in  which  those  quarries  are,  but  it  may  be  the  same  as 
No.  8  of  the  last  section. 

!  In  section  11,  the  sandstone  forms  immense  ledges,  which  in  some  places 
overhang  the  water  ten  and  fifteen  feet.  "  Rock  House,"  as  it  is  called,  is  in 
this  section,  and  was  formed  in  some  past  time,  when  the  bed  of  the  stream 
was  considerably  higher  than  at  present,  by  the  water  cutting  a  passage  through 
a  portion  of  the  lower  strata.  In  the  denuding  process,  a  large  pillar  of  sand- 
stone was  left,  and  now  supports  the  outer  edge  of  the  upper  strata,  which 
forms  the  roof. 

In  some  localities  along  Slug  run,  this  sandstone  is  of  little  value,  as  it 
crumbles  to  pieces  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  quarry  stone  is  quite  soft, 
splits  readily  and  dresses  easily,  and  may  be  obtained  in  large  blocks.  In 
some  of  the  quarries,  there  is  a  bluish  oalcareo-arenaceous  rock,  hard  and 
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toughj  that  ooGOTB  in  coaoretions.  This  makes  a  vwj  durable  building  stone, 
but  is  hard  to  work. 

In  section  8)  township  11,  range  3,  there  is  a  somewhat  extensive  qnarry 
in  the  sandstone  below  coal  No.  1,  and  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures. A  similar  roek  was  formerly  worked  in  sections  7  and  8,  township  11, 
range  2,  along  Cedar  creek.  Besides  Ibose  already  mentioned,  there  are  some 
smaller  qvarries  in  township  9,  rang^  S,  township  10,  range  1,  and  township 
12|  ranges  1  and  2. 

Lifne9t<me  /bt  Lime, — ^Near\y  all  tl^  outcrops  of  the  Burlington  will  afibrd 
abundant  supplies  of  material  for  this  purpose,  and  being  nearly  pure  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  yi^ds  an  exeellent  article.  Some  of  the  Coal  Measure  limestone 
has  been  burned,  but  the  supply  from  thb  source  is  rery  limited.  Lime  is,  at 
present,  most  extensively  manuikctured  in  section  1«  township  11,  range  3. 
Better  faoitities  for  getting  fuel  for  the  kilns,  and  the  manufactured  lime  to 
market,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  this  business  an  important  source  of 
wealth  to  some  portions  of  the  county. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

MERCER    COUNTY. 

Mercer  coaaty  Im  on  the  nortfawestem  border  of  tbe  State,  and  embraces  a 
litde  more  than,  fifteen  townships,  or  about  five  hundred  and  flf)^y  square  miles. 
It  is  boundedi  on  the  north,  by  Rock  Island  county ;  on  the  eaat^  by  Henry 
and  Knox }  on  the  south,  by  Warren  and  Hendenon ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
Mississippi  rirer.  The  fourth  principal  meridian  paBses  along  its  eastern  bor* 
der,  and  it  embraces  townships  13, 14,  and  15  north,  of  ranges  1,  2,  3,  4  and  a 
part  of  5  and  6  west 

It  is  intersected  from  east  to  west,  through  the  northern  portion,  by  Ed- 
wards river,  which,  near  the  western  border,  changes  its  coarse,  and,  running 
in  a  southwesterly  directioui  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  a  mile  and  a- 
half  below  New  Boston.  A  few  miles  south  of  the  Edwards  is  Pope  creek, 
which  passes  through  the  county  in  the  same  direction,  and  enters  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Keithsburg.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  in  the  northwest,  Eliza 
creek,  which  empties  into  Swan  lake,  and  Camp  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Ed- 
wards ;  while  in  the  northeast  are  Parker's  run  and  another  Camp  creek,  also 
branches  of  the  Edwards.  South  of  these  is  North  Pope,  a  tributary  of  Pope 
creek,  and  in  the  southeast  are  North  Henderson  and  Duck  creeks.  Thesoi 
together  with  some  smaller  streams,  Ornish  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

A  large  portion  of  this  county  is  prairie,  while  along  the  borders  of  the 
streams  are  the  so-called  "  barrens/'  The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  usually  a  deep 
black  or  chocolate  colored  loam,  with  a  yellow  or  dark  brown  clay  subsoil.  The 
soil  of  the  barrens  is  similar  to  that  of  the  prairie,  only  lighter  colored  and  of 
less  depth,  while  along  the  upper  part  of  the  slope  it  is  of  a  light  brown  or  yd- 
lowish  color,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  subsml,  which  cones  near  the  snr- 
face.  In  some  portions  of  the  baiiveBS,  then  isbut  a  tlm  covering  of  soil,  and 
in  these  places  it  is  quite  light  colored,  showing  that  but  little  humus  is  present. 
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Surface     Geology. 

The  surface  deposits  of  thb  coanty  compriso  the  usual  subdivisions  of  the 
Quaternary,  Alluvium,  Loess  and  Drift.  The  most  extensive  alluvial  deposit 
is  that  of  the  Mississippi  bottom.  This  extends  along  the  whole  western  bor- 
der of  the  county,  with  a  varied  width  of  from  two  to  five  miles.  Of  this, 
that  portion  which  is  situated  in  the  northwest,  and  extends  as  far  south  as 
New  Boston,  is  much  cut  up  by  swamps,  lakes  and  bays.  Much  of  this  land 
is  comparatively  low,  and  valuable  chiefly  for  meadow  and  grazing. 

Through  a  large  portion  of  these  bottom  lands,  there  are  one  or  more  low 
ridges  of  sand.  The  soil  of  this  sandy  portion  is  of  but  little  value,  there  being 
but  few  seasons  when  it  is  wet  enough  to  produce  full  crops.  In  other  por- 
tions, the  soil  is  a  deep  black  loam  and  very  productive.  Narrow  alluvial 
bolts  are  also  found  along  nearly  all  the  water  courses,  the  soil  of  which  is  very 
dark  colored,  but  more  or  less  intermingled  with  sand  and  pebbles. 

Loess, — ^This  deposit  is  found  capping  the  Mississippi  bluffs,  and  attains  a 
variable  thickness  of  from  ten  to  forty  feet.  It  is  a  calcareous  marl  of  light 
brown  or  buff  color,  and  generally  contains  great  numbers  of  bleached  fresh 
water  shells,  mostly  of  species  existing  in  the  streams  of  the  adjoining  region. 

Drift, — ^The  deposits  of  this  subdivision  comprise  a  series  of  brown  and  blue 
clays,  locally  intermingled  with  sand,  gravel  and  small  pebbles,  which  are 
spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands,  and  underlying  the  Loess,  where 
both  are  present.  Some  large  boulders  of  igneous  or  metamorphic  rocks  lie 
scattered  in  the  valleys  of  the  water  courses,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  In 
section  9,  township  13,  range  4,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  bluff  of  Pope 
creek,  there  are  heavy  beds  of  a  sandy  marl,  containing  some  recent  shells. 
Two  genera  were  recognized  among  the  specimens  obtained  here,  Limnea  and 
Svccinea,  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  these  beds  were  exposed,  and  they 
appear  to  underlie  the  yellow  clays  of  the  Drift,  which  form  the  subsoil."*^ 

The  older  geological  formations  exposed  in  this  county,  belong  to  the  Coal 
Measures  and  the  Kinderkook  group. 

Goal  Jdeasures. — Nearly  all  the  stratified  rocks  exposed  in  this  county  belong 
to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  include  the  lower  portion  from  coal  No.  3  (?)  of  the 
niinois  section,  to  near  the  base  of  this  formation.     They  comprise  various 

*  It  is  probable  the  beds  of  sandy  marl  here  referred  to,  are  equivalent  to  the  Post  Tertiary 
beds  of  stratified  sands,  clays,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapters  as  occurring  in  Mc- 
Lean, Tazewell,  Adams,  and  some  other  counties,  and  though  underlying,  and  consequently 
older  than  the  Drift,  they  have  as  yet  afforded  no  fossil  molluscs  of  extinct  species. 

A.  H.  W. 
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strata  of  limeBtone,  sandstone,  clay  shale  and  coal,  and  attain  a  thickness  of 
irom  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  possibly,  in  some  places,  two 
hundred  feet.  There*  are  three,  perhaps  four,  seams  of  coal  worked  in  this 
county. 

The  upper  seam,  No.  3  (?)  of  the  Illinois  section,  has  been  found  and  worked 
at  but  one  point,  sections  31  and  32,  township  14,  range  2.  This  seam  is  from 
three  to  five  feet  thick,  and  the  coal  of  good  quality.  From  Mr.  Martin's 
shaft  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  32,  and  the  exposed  rocks  in  the 
bluff  below,  the  following  section  was  obtained  : 

VEST.     IK. 

1.  Drift    Not  measured. 

2.  White  clay,  sometimes  sandy 7 

8.  Limestone,  impure 18 

4.  CoalNo.8(?) 3  to    6 

6.  Sandstone,  or  sandy  shale 10  **  16 

6.  Slate,  not  always  present 2 

7.  Limestone 8 

8.  Coal 1  foot  10  in.  to  2  6 

9.  Clay 4 

10.  Slate,  penetrated 16 

The  limestone  over  the  coal  No.  4  of  this  section,  contains  numerous  fossils, 
among  which  are  Hemvpronites  ct'enUtrxa^  Lima  retifera^  Productus  Nebrascen- 
sis,  Conidaria^  and  several  species  of  Bryozoa. 

The  second  coal  seam.  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  is,  in  this  county,  from 
one  and  a-half  to  two  and  a-half  feet  thick.  This  seam  has  been  found  in  quite 
a  number  of  places,  but  is,  at  present,  worked  at  but  two  or  three  points.  In 
sections  20  and  21,  township  13,  range  2,  it  has  been  extensively  mined, 
though  but  one  mine,  in  section  20,  is  now  in  operation.  The  exposed  strata 
in  this  vicinity  give  the  following  section : 

VEST.    IN. 

1.  Coal,  No.  8  (?),  a  trace. 

2.  Sandstone,  or  sandy  clay,  about • 16 

8.  Limestone,  impure  and  shaly \  foot  2  in.  to  14 

4.  Blue  arenaceous  clay  shale 6  in.  **  1 

6.  Coal,No.2 2  feet          "  2    6 

6.  Blue  clay,  but  partially  exposed.  « 

The  sandstone,  No.  2  of  this  section,  is  light  colored  and  soft,  but  hardens 
on  exposure.  The  quarries  that  are  and  may  be  opened  at  or  near  this  locality, 
will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  a  fair  article  of  building  stone  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  adjacent  region.  About  two  miles  down  North  Henderson  creek,  in 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  19,  there  is  an  extensive  quarry,  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate.  This  probably  lies  below  coal  No.  2,  and  near  the  base  of 
the  Coal  Measures.  The  sandstone  is  of  fair  quality,  and  can  be  had  in  blocks 
of  any  desirable  size,  and,  when  first  taken  out,  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  but 
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hardoDS  by  exposure.  The  oonglonerftte,  though  of  liAlle  value  lo  the  buildM*, 
is  interesting  to  the  geologist  on  aeoonnt  of  its  ooAtsining  a  ooosiderable  amount 
of  the  oherts  of  the  Burlington  limestone.  These  are  almost  entirely  oomposed 
of  crinoid  stems  and  heads,  and  a  few  other  fossils.  As  is  commonly  the  case 
in  these  oherts,  the  fossils  are  not  often  well  preserved,  and  of  those  obtained, 
but  few  oonld  be  recognised,  among  whioh  were  BatocrtnMs  oblatm,  AcHnocri- 
nus,  Plat^crinue  — ,  and  Spiri/er  imbrex. 

In  section  32,  township.  14,  range  2,  the  coal  seam  No.  2  was  formerly 
worked,  but  the  thicker  seam  above  having  been  discovered,  this  one  was 
abandoned.  In  section  33,  township  14,  range  3,  a  mine  was  opened  a  few 
years  since,  but  the  amount  of  pyrite  contained  in  the  ooal  was  so  great,  that 
it  could  not  be  profitably  worked  in  competition  with  the  better  coals.  Near 
Aledo,  in  section  20,  several  banks  have  been  opened,  at  one  of  which  the  fol- 
owing  section  was  obtained : 

PKST.       IN. 

1.  Clay  shale.    Not  measured. 

2.  Limestone. 1  to  1  6 

3.  Clay,  passing  into  clay  shale •>...  8to4 

4.  Coal  No.  2 1  foot  6  in.  to  2 

5.  Clay.    Not  measured 

No.  2  of  this  section,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  shale  above  it,  contains  a 
number  of  fossils,  among  which  are  Spirifer  Kneatus^  Athyns  suhtilita^  Pteuro- 
phorus  goleniformii,  Praduchu,  etc.  In  section  6,  a  little  north  of  Aledo,  a 
nine  was  opened,  though  worked  but  little,  in  whioh  the  strata  presented  a  pe- 
culiar feature,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  section  : 

FRET.    IN, 

1,  Shtle.    Xot  measured. 

2.  Sandstone , , 8  to9 

8.  Clay  shale , 1  "  8 

4.  Coal 8 

S.Limestone #....» 6 

6.  Coal  ... , 1     6 

7.  Clay,     Not  measured. 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  noticed  a  stratum  of  limestone 
separating  the  coal,    * 

In  section  9,  there  are  extensive  quarries  in  the  sandstone,  No.  2  of  the  last 
section.  They  have  beea  worked  for  years,  and  have  furnished  immense 
amounts  of  good  building  material 

Near  Millersburg,  section  2,  township  14,  range  4,  there  is  a  mine  that  is 
worked  where  the  coal  is  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  thick. 

Section  1  affords  a  sandstone  which  is  much  harder  than  that  obtained  from 
most  of  the  other  quarries.  There  is  but  a  single  layer  found  here,  and  this  is 
only  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  thick.     I  was  unable  to  learn  its  posi- 
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lion,  as  but  little  of  the  strata  above  or  below  was  exposed.     The  material  for 
tbe  foundatioa  of  the  jail  at  Aledo  was  taken  from  this  locality. 

A  little  coal  has  been  mined  in  sections  35  and  36,  township  15,  range  3. 
The  exposed  strata  here  gave — 

FT.   IN       FT.   I  N 

1.  Xlay  shale.    Not  measured 

2.  Sandstone,  about 15 

8.  Blue  clay  or  clay  shale ' 2  to    8 

4.  Coal 1  6to    2 

6.  Clay.    Not  measured 

There  are  extensive  quarries  in  the  sandstone,  No.  2  of  this  section,  in  this 
vicinity.  Though  soil  when  taken  out,  it  hardens  by  exposure,  and  is  light 
colored  and  thick  bedded.  Much  of  the  material  for  the  walls  of  the  Aledo 
jail  was  taken  from  the  quarries  in  section  35. 

The  lower  coal  seam,  No.  1  of  the  Illinois  section,  varies  in  thickness  from 
three  to  four  feet,  and  it  b  from  this  seam  that  the  principal  part  of  the  coal 
for  the  supply  of  this  region  is  obtained.  From  the  mine  in  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  1,  township  14,  range  3,  the  following  section  was  obtained  : 

FEET.      IN. 

1.  Impure,  gray  limestone 8 

2.  Flinty  limestone 6 

8,  Blue  limestone 8 

4.  Black  slate '. 1  a  6  in.  2 

5.  Coal 1  6 

6.  Slate  or  shale 4 

7.  Slaty  coal 4 

a  Coal 1  8 

9.  Sandy  clay.    Not  measured 

A  little  farther  west,  the  dividing  slate  in  the  upper  coal  was  reported  to  be 
four  feet  thick,  and  at  a  mine  east  of  this,  in  section  6,  township  14,  range  2, 
it  is  one  foot  and  eight  inches.  Where  it  becomes  so  thick,  the  mining  is  ren- 
dered very  expensive,  and  these  mines  have  been  abandoned  for  the  present. 
In  sections  3,  4,  5  and  6,  township  14,  range  2,  this  seam  has  been  extensively 
worked.  A  s;eneral  idea  of  the  position  of  the  strata  may  be  obtained  from  a 
section  made  at  the  mines  and  quarries  in  section  4  : 

FEET. 

1.  Impure,  drab  colored  limestone ; 16 

2.  Blue  limestone 2 

8.  Coal 4 

4.  Sandy  clay.     Not  measured • 

The  shaly  seam,  mentioned  above  as  dividing  the  coal  into  two  parts,  is  only 
found  at  a  few  mines,  and  is  generally  quite  thin.    The  limestone.  No.  1  of  the 
section,  is  extensively  quarried  in  sections  3,  4  and  5.     The  rock  is  mostly  in 
—39 
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thin  layers,  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  thickness.  The  large  slabs  that  form 
the  roof  and  floor  of  the  cells  of  the  Aledo  jail,  were  taken  from  section  4,  and 
some  of  the  thicker  layers  were  used  for  the  walls  of  the  cells. 

The  blue  limestone,  No.  2  of  the  section,  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  building 
stone,  as  it  falls  to  pieces  on  being  exposed  to  the  weather  a  short  time.  It  is 
sometimes  burned  for  lime. 

Large  quantities  of  the  gray  or  drab  colored  limestone  are  taken  from  the 
quarries  of  H.  Boone,  Esq.,  in  section  34,  township  15,  range  2.  The  coal. 
No.  3  of  the  last  section,  is  also  worked  here. 

From  the  mines  in  section  19,  township  15,  range  3,  and  sections  23  and  24, 
township  15,  range  4,  the  following  section  was  obtained : 

FEET. 

1.  Sandstone.     Not  measured 

2.  Limestone 2to    4 

8.  Black  slate Ito    8 

4.  Coal 3 

6.  Clay  shale.    Not  measured 

The  black  slate,  No.  3  of  this  section,  in  some  cases  attains  a  local  thickness 
that  was  not  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  county.  A  number  of  mines  have  been 
worked  in  section  34,  township  15,  range  4.  In  section  12,  township  14,  range 
4,  there  is  a  coal  shaft  near  the  Edwards  river.  The  following  section,  obtained 
in  part  from  the  slope  above,  and  in  part  from  the  shaft,  was  furnished  me  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  shaft,  B.  C.  Taliaferro,  Esq.,  of  Keithsburg : 

rr.    FT.  iw. 

1.  CoalNo.2 1  to    1     6 

2.  Slope 12  to  1ft 

8.     Clay,  very  hard  and  compact 4 

4.    Quicksand  or  decomposed  sandstone 3 

6.     Clay  shale,  very  hard 28 

6.  Coal  No.  1 8    6 

7.  Impure  coal,  or  slate >. 6 

8.  White  clay.     Not  measured 

The  coal  obtained  from  this  mine  is  reported  to  be  of  good  quality.  A  layer 
of  sandstone  in  section  8  has  furnished  considerable  building  stone,  but  no 
work  appears  to  have  been  done  here  for  some  time. 

From  the  mines  in  sections  20  and  21,  township  15,  range  1,  the  following 

section  was  obtained : 

w.  IN.    rr, 

1.  Sandstone 4  to    6 

2.  Limestone 1  to  21 

3.  Coal  No.  1 8  to    4 

4.  Sandy  clay  shale 8 

6.     Limestone 6  to    8 

6.     Coal 1  6to    6 
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No.  3  of  this  section  is  supposed  to  represent  No.  1  coal.  It  very  closely 
resembles,  in  appearance  and  position,  the  coal  which  in  other  localities  in  the 
county  is  referred  to  this  seam. 

No.  6  is  reported  to  have  been  worked  in  sections  16  and  20.  None  of  the 
mines  were  in  operation  at  the  time  I  was  there,  and  I  was  unable  to  make  a 
very  satisfactory  examination  of  them.  In  section  16,  at  Captain  Sisson's  mill, 
this  seam  was  worked  by  means  of  a  shafb.  The  coal  was  reported  to  be  six 
feet  thick,  but  thinned  out  towards  the  east.  This  may  be  only  a  development 
of  No.  1  coal  in  two  divisions,  a  phenomenon  by  no  means  uncommon  in  other 
and  adjacent  counties.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  section,  these  seams  are  about 
fifteen  feet  apart,  and  nearly  half  the  intervening  strata  are  limestone.  A 
broken  coal  was  reported  to  have  been  found  in  section  1,  township  14,  range  3, 
in  digging  the  drain,  which  at  that  point  is  quito  deep,  and  this  may  corres- 
pond with  the  lower  coal  of  the  last  section. 

In  section  34,  of  this  same  township,  along  Parker's  run,  a  coal  seam  is 
worked,  which  may  belong  to  coal  No.  1,  or  perhaps  to  No.  2.  There  was  but 
one  mine  open  here,  and  in  this,  '*  horsebacks''  or  slips  are  numerous,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  quite  variable.     The  following  section  was  made  here : 

rr.    FT.  IN. 

1.  Sandstone.    Not  measured 

2.  Limestone 2    to  3 

3.  Black  slate ; 2    to  2     6 

4.  Coal 2    to2    8 

6.    Sandy  clay. 6 

6.    Sandstone.    Not  fully  exposed. 

This  seam  more  nearly  resembles  coal  No.  2,  as  it  is  usually  found  in  this 
county,  in  quality  and  thickness,  than  No.  1 ;  but  No.  2  is  seldom  overlaid  by 
black  slate  or  underlaid  by  sandy  clay,  and  both  are  common  with  No.  1. 

Kinderhook  Group, — The  only  strata  belonging  to  this  group  that  I  found 
exposed  in  this  county,  are  in  section  5,  township  13,  range  5,  near  the  mouth 
of  Edwards  river.  Quarries  have  been  opened  at  this  point,  and  in  years  past 
much  building  material  has  been  taken  from  here.  Both  limestone  and  sand- 
stone, the  latter  containing  considerable  magnesia,  are  found  here.  These 
quarries  lie  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  overflowed  at 
high  water.  But  little  work  appears  to  have  been  done  at  these  quarries  for 
some  time.  Fragments  of  fossils  were  observed,  but  nothing  perfect  enough  for 
identification  was  obtained. 


He onomical    Qe ol  ogy  . 

Building  Stone, — Mercer  county  has,  in  some  parts,  an  abundant  supply 
of  this  material,  both  of  sandstone  and  limestone.     With  but  one  exception. 
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the  quarries  are  in  strata  belonging  to  the  </Oal  Measures.  Nearly  all  the  most 
important  sandstone  quarries  appear  to  belong  to  one  horizon,  which  is  but  a 
few  feet  above  coal  No.  2.  This  bed  is  worked  in  section  21,  township  13, 
range  2,  section  9,  township  14,  range  3,  sections  35  and  36,  township  15,  range 
3,  and  in  some  other  places.  When  first  taken  out,  the  stone  is  quite  soft,  and 
is  easily  cut  into  blocks  of  any  desired  size,  but  on  exposure  becomes  harder. 
So  easily  is  this  stone  worked,  that  an  old  ax  is  frequently  used,  and  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  dress  the  more  irregular  and  uneven  beds  into  shape,  and  is  also 
frequently  used  to  split  the  larger  ones.  These  quarries  have  been  opened 
along  the  slopes  of  the  hills  where  but  little  material  has  to  bo  removed  to  reach 
the  rock,  and  when  heavy  stripping  is  required,  the  quarries  are  abandoned  and 
new  ones  opened.  Though  this  sandstone  bed  is  not  continuous,  frequently 
changing  into  sand  or  sandy  shale,  still  the  workable  portions  are  sufficiently 
extensive  to  render  the  supply  inexhaustible. 

Another  extensive  sandstone  quarry  is  in  section  19,  township  13,  range  2 
This  is  probably  below  coal  No.  2,  and  appears  to  be  near  the  base  of  the  Coal 
Measures. 

In  sections  3,  4  and  5,  township  14,  range  2,  there  are  extensive  quarries  of 
gray  or  drab  colored  limestone.  The  rock  is  mostly  quite  thin  bedded,  very  few 
of  the  layers  reaching  eight  inches  in  thickness.  It  is,  however,  largely  used 
and  much  liked.  This  bed  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  coal  No.  1,  which  lies  below  it,  by  two  feet  of  blue  limestone.  The 
quarries  of  H.  Boone,  Esq.,  in  section  34,  township  15,  range  2,  are  in  this 
bed.  Large  amounts  of  building  material  have  been  taken  from  these  quarries, 
and  still  the  rock  has  only  been  worked  back  for  a  few  feet  along  some  of  its 
outcrops. 

A  hard,  calcareo-arenaceous  rock  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  15,  township  1 5,  range  3.  Building  stone  has 
also  been  obtained  from  the  Coal  Measure  rocks  at  a  number  of  other  places. 

The  Kinderhook  group  affords  a  fair  article  of  building  stone,  which  has  been 
quarried  on  section  5,  township  13,  range  5,  just  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Edwards  river,  and  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  it  and  the  Mississippi.  Both 
sandstone  and  limestone  are  found  here,  and  considerable  material  has  been  taken 
out  in  times  past,  though  at  present  the  quarries  appear  to  be  nearly  abandoned. 

Limestone  for  Lime, — Some  of  the  blue  limestone,  No.  2  of  the  last  section, 
found  above  coal  No.  1,  has  been  burned,  and  produces  a  fair  article  of  lime,  but 
generally  needs  to  be  screened  before  using,  and  the  amount  thus  obtained  is 
comparatively  small. 

Coal, — Mercer  county  has  an  abundant,  though  unequally  distributed,  supply 
of  coal.  The  upper  seam.  No.  3  (?),  has  been  found  only  in  sections  31  and  32, 
township  14,  range  2.     The  coal  is  from  three  to  five  feet  thick^  and  at  the 
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time  I  was  there,  there  were  two  shaila  and  a  drift  bank  In  operation.  These 
mines  furnish  a  large  amount  of  good  coal.  To  the  east,  this  seam  was  reported 
to  thin  out  within  a  short  distance.  On  going  still  farther  east,  it  may  become 
thicker,  and  should  this  be  the  case,  the  seam  maj  be  found  and  worked  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county.  No  coal  has  been  discovered  from  this  point  for 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  up  the  creek,  where  a  seam,  probably  coal  No. 
4,  is  worked  in  section  3  of  the  northwestern  township  of  Knox  county.  It  is 
thought  that  there  is  a  coal  seam  in  section  5  of  this  township,  lying  below 
the  bed  of  Pope  creek,  which  may  be  No.  3  (?),  and  in  that  case  it  could,  pro- 
bably, be  found  between  this  point  and  the  mines  in  township  14,  range  2,  in 
Mercer  county. 

The  next  coal  seam,  No.  2,  has  been  found  over  a  much  larger  area.  This 
seam,  however,  is  only  from  one  and  a^half  to  two  and  a-half  feet  thick.  At 
present,  the  only  mines  in  operation  are  in  section  20,  township  13,  range  2, 
section  20,  township  14,  range  3,  and  section  1,  township  14,  range  4.  This 
seam  has  been  opened  in  a  numbar  of  other  places,  but  from  one  cause  or  ano- 
ther, the  mines  have  been  abandoned  for  the  present.  The  amount  of  coal 
now  obtained  from  this  seam  is  comparatively  small,  but  in  most  places  the 
quality  is  good.  It  probably  underlies  a  portion  of  townships  13  and  14,  range 
1,  the  larger  part  of  township  13,  range  2,  and  the  northern  part  of  township 
14,  range  2,  a  little  of  the  northern  part  of  township  13,  range  3,  nearly  all 
of  township  14,  range  3,  the  northeastern  part  of  township  14,  range  4,  a  part 
of  township  15,  ranges  2  and  3,  the  northwest  part  of  township  15,  range  4, 
and  the  uplands  of  township  15,  range  5.  Although  it  has  not  been  found  in 
township  15,  ranges  4  or  5,  I  think  that  it  may  be,  from  the  fact,  that  in  or 
near  section  21,  township  16,  range  5,  Rock  Island  county,  a  two-foot  seam  of 
ooal,  resembling  No.  2,  is  worked.  This  coal  is  found  but  little  above  the  bed 
of  Copperas  creek,  and  the  mines  are  only  about  three  miles  from  the  north 
line  of  township  15,  range  5.  The  coal  is  worked  both  by  drifts  and  a  shaft, 
and  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  Traces  of  coal  were  reported  to  have 
been  discovered  in  or  near  section  8,  township  15,  range  5,  and  if  so,  it  may 
belong  to  this  seam. 

The  lower  seam.  No.  1,  affords  the  larger  part  of  the  coal  now  used  in  this 
tK>unty.  It  is  from  three  to  four  feet  thick  and  underlies  a  large  area,  but  is 
most  extensively  worked  in  township  14,  ranges  2  and  3,  and  township  15, 
ranges  1,  2  and  4.  It  probably  underlies  township  13,  ranges  1  and  2,  town- 
ships 14  and  15,  ranges  1,  2,  3  and  4,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  township  13, 
ranges  3  and  4,  and  township  15,  range  5.  Coal  No.  1  is  not  always  found 
where  No.  2  is  developed  and  its  proper  horizon  is  exposed,  as  in  some  places, 
particularly  along  the  outer  edges  of  the  coal  field,  the  lower  part  of  the  meas- 
ures were  not  deposited  very  regularly,  and  hence,  in  some  of  the  above-named 
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places  coal  No.  1  may  not  be  found;  In  section  19,  township  13,  range  2,  the 
rock  at  the  quarries  has  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  conglomerate,  at 
the  base  of  the  Measures,  which  lies  below  coal  No.  1,  although  No.  2  is  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bluff  within  about  two  miles  up  the  creek,  and  the  strata 
appeared  to  be  nearly  horizontal.  At  some  of  the  mines,  the  coal  from  this 
lower  seam  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  there  being  much  slaty  material  with  it 
which  requires  to  be  sorted  out  before  it  is  sent  to  market.  This  is  not  always 
carefully  done,  and  thereby  the  value  of  the  coal,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
mine  is  much  injured. 

In  searching  for  these  lower  seams,  it  is  well  to  know  beforehand  whether 
the  Coal  Measures  are  present  and  upon  what  they  rest,  though  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  strata  belonging  to  the  coal  series  will  be  found  throughout 
the  county,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception,  of  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi. 

None  of  the  underlying  strata  have  been  seen  in  townships  14  and  15,  but 
the  coal  seam  worked  along  the  Edwards,  is  most  likely  the  lowest  one,  un- 
less the  lower  one  found  in  Richland  Grove,  township  15,  range  1,  should 
prove  to  be  a  different  seam.  This  lower  seam  was  recognized  with  certainty 
at  but  two  places,  about  a  mile  apart,  and  was  reported  to  be,  in  each  case, 
about  fifteen  feet  below  the  scam  supposed  to  be  No.  1,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  this  may  prove  to  be  only  a  lower  division  of  No.  1.  In  section  1, 
township  14,  range  3,  the  strata  dip  as  the  entry  runs  back  from  the  mouth 
of  the  mine,  hence  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  drain  quite  deep,  and  in  dig- 
ging this  they  found  a  broken  coal  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  one  they  work, 
which  is  probably  the  lower  division  of  the  seam. 

In  township  13,  ranges  1  and  2,  the  Coal  Measures  may  rest,  at  least  along 
the  southern  border,  upon  the  Burlington  limestone,  though  it  is  not  certain 
that  this  group  extends  as  far  north  as  this,  but  it  is  not  improbable.  Should 
it  be  present  it  will  form  a  horizon  readily  recognized,  below  which  coal  need 
not  be  looked  for,  as  the  light  colored  crinoidal,  or  even  the  brown  arenaceous 
limestone  is  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  limestones  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, which  are  usually  dark  colored  and  fine  grained. 

From  the  southern  part  of  Henderson  county,  where  the  Burlington  lime- 
stone outcrops,  to  its  most  northerly  exposure  at  Bald  Bluff,  the  strata  rise 
gradually.  East  of  here,  at  the  most  northerly  exposure  of  the  junction  of 
this  group  with  the  Kinderhook,  in  section  35,  township  12,  range  3,  in  War- 
ren county,  it  is  nearly  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  Cedar  creek,  and  proba- 
bly not  less  than  forty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  Mississippi.  At  this  point  the 
whole  of  the  Burlington  rocks  appear  to  be  exposed,  and  do  not  exceed  thirty- 
five  or  forty  feet  in  thickness.  East  of  here  they  are  exposed  a  very  little  far- 
ther north,  when  they  disappear  beneath  the  Coal  Meaaures.  In  range  3,  the 
surface  of  which  is  considerably  lower  for  some  distance  than  that  of  ranges  1 
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and  2,  it  will  not  probably  be  found  nortb  of  section  35,  township  12.  All 
the  stratified  rocks  that  have  been  observed  north  of  this  in  thb  township,  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  underlying  Kinderhook  group.  Hence  it  seems  probable 
that  along  some  portions  of  the  southern  border  of  Mercer  county,  the  Coal 
Measures  rest  upon  the  Kinderhook  group.  As  the  latter  is  here  composed  of 
shales  much  resembling  those  of  the  Coal  Measures,  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  miner,  who  knows  nothing  about  geology,  to  tell  when 
he  has  reached  the  horizon,  below  which  coal  cannot  be  found,  and  ho  may  dig 
or  bore  into  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  without  the  slightest  prospect  of 
reward  for  his  labor. 

A  much  larger  amount  of  coal  might  bo  taken  out  in  this  county,  were  the 
demand  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  none  of  the  mines  being  worked  to  their  full 
capacity  at  the  present  time.  The  railroad  now  being  constructed  intersects 
the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  runs  within  three  miles  of  nearly  all  the 
mines  along  Edwards  river,  while  some  of  them  are  much  nearer,  and  those 
along  Pope  creek,  sections  31  and  32,  township  14,  range  2,  are  less  than  four 
miles  from  it.  It  is  probable  that  at  almost  any  place  between  Windsor  and 
Monroe,  a  shaft  might  be  sunk,  near  the  railroad,  and  reach  a  workable  seam 
of  coal  at  a  depth  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet. 
This  road  once  in  operation,  new  mines  wit]  be  opened,  and  sections  that  are 
now  unable  to  obtain  coal  at  reasonable  rates  will  be  supplied,  while  those  who 
have  coal  lands  near  the  road  will  find  their  value  much  increased. 

P^rite, — This  is  a  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  the  so-called  ^^ sulphur"  of  the 
miners.  It  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  coal  of  all  the  seams,  and  is  the 
great  bane  of  all  our  western  coals.  It  occurs  in  various  forms,  sometimes  in 
crystals,  and  thin  vertical  layers  disseminated  throughout  the  coal,  and  again 
in  horizontal  bands.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  readily  separated  from  the  coal 
in  the  mines,  but  in  the  former  this  cannot  be  done.  If  much  of  it  be  present 
the  coal  is  valueless  for  blacksmithing  purposes,  as  it  renders  the  iron  brittle. 
If  the  coal  is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  sulphur  of  the  pjrite 
may  be  removed  by  coking.  This  mineral  is  of  no  value,  save  for  the  manu- 
facture of  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  and  sulphuric  acid.- 

Timber^  Soil  vnd  Agriculture. — The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  a  dark  colored  or 
black  loam,  containing  much  humus,  and  everywhere  productive,  when  prop- 
erly drained  and  cultivated.  Corn  and  other  cereals  are  the  principal  crops. 
The  soil  of  those  portions  which  skirt  the  water  courses  is  usually  much  lighter 
colored,  and  of  less  depth  than  that  of  the  prairie.  Though  much  less  pro- 
ductive, it  is  better  adapted  to  some  crops,  particularly  fruits.  Nearly  all  these 
lands  were  originally  timbered,  but  large  portions  of  them  have  been  cleared, 
either  to  obtain  fuel  or  for  cultivation.  The  most  abundant  kinds  of  timber 
found  here,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills  arc,  white,  bur,  black,  red  and 
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laurel  oak,  red  and  white  elm,  blue  and  white  ash,  bitternut  and  scaly-bark 
hickory,  sugar  and  white  maple,  wild  cherry,  and  red-bud,  with  occasionally 
black  walnut,  butternut  and  American  aspen.  In  the  creek  bottoms  there  are, 
in  addition  to  these,  honey-locust,  sycamore,  cottonwood,  ash-leaved  maple  or 
box  elder,  buckeye*  wild  plum,  thorn  and  crab  apple.  Grape  vines  and  other 
climbers  are  abundant. 

The  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  are  in  part  prairie,  and  in  part  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  consisting  of  sycamore,  cottonwood,  black  wal- 
nut, butternut,  red  and  white  elm,  white  and  sugar  maple,  buckeye,  coffee  tree, 
honey-locust,  hackberry  and  the  common  varieties  of  oak,  hickory  and  ash. 
This  land  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  large  crops  of  hay,  corn,  etc. 

A  large  portion  of  townships  14  and  15,  range  6,  is  comparatively  low  land, 
and  valuable  principally  for  timber,  grazing  and  meadow.  Some  parts  of  this 
produce  immense  quantities  of  a  coarse  grass,  which  is  much  liked  by  cattle, 
and  hence  stock  growing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  some  portions  of  the 
county. 

Other  portions  of  these  bottom  lands  are  very  sandy  and  the  soil  poor,  but 
in  wet  seasons  comparatively  largo  crops  may  be  raised  here  by  proper  cultiva- 
tion and  fertilising.  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  do  better  here  than  on  the 
prairies.  Some  portions  of  this  sandy  land  is  covered  with  a  scrubby  growth 
of  timber,  consisting  of  black-jack,  black,  white  and  red  oak,  and  shell-bark, 
and  bitternut  hickory. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

KNOX    COUNTY. 

Knox  county  comprises  a  superficial  area  of  twenty  townships,  or  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  square  miles.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Henry  county; 
on  the  east,  by  Stark  and  Peoria;  on  the  south,  by  Fulton  ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  Warren  and  Mercer.  The  fourth  principal  meridian  passes  along  its  west- 
ern border,  and  it  embraces  townships  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13  north,  of  ranges  1, 
2,  3  and  4  east. 

The  southeastern  part  of  the  county  is  intersected  by  Spoon  river,  which  en- 
ters it  in  township  11,  range  4,  and  passes  out  in  township  9,  range  2.  French 
and  Littler's  creeks  lie  to  the  east,  while  Haw  and  Court  creeks  with  their 
branches,  the  larger  of  which  are  Brush,  Middle,  North  and  Sugar  creeks,  lie 
on  the  west.  In  the  northeast,  is  Walnut  creek,  a  branch  of  Spoon  river, 
while  in  the  northwest,  Cedar,  Main  Henderson  and  Pope  creeks  have  their 
origin,  and  run  to  the  westward. 

By  these,  and  some  smaller  streams,  this  county  is  well  watered.  Springs, 
though  not  numerous,  are  occasionally  found  along  the  lower  lands.  Good 
wells  may  generally  be  had  at  depths  varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  county  is  prairie,  but  so  numerous  are  the  streams 
that  the  prairies  are  commonly  but  a  few  square  miles  in  extent.  The  soil 
does  not  present  any  material  difference  in  appearance  from  that  of  the  other 
counties  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  is  of  the  usual  dark  colored,  vegetable 
loam,  with  a  brown  clay  subsoil.  That  along  the  water  courses  is  generally  of 
less  depth  and  lighter  in  color. 

Surface    Qeology . 

This  embraces  the  usual  subdivisions  of  the  Quaternary,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Loess,  which  was  not  noticed.  The  alluvial  deposits  are  not  extensive, 
seldom  over  a  mile  or  so  in  width,  and  commonly  much  less,  and  comprise  the 
bottom  lands  found  along  nearly  all  the  water  courses.  The  soil  is  a  dark 
colored  loam,  frequently  intermingled  with  sand  and  gravel. 

The  Drifl  is  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands,  to  a  depth  of  from 

ten  to  sixty  feet,  perhaps  occasionally  a  little  more.     It  comprises  a  series  of 
—40 
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yellow  and  blue  clays,  bere  and  there  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel.  Boulders 
of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  are  not  uncommon  in  it,  and  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  along  the  courses  of  the  streams.  Wells  arc  not  usually  sunk 
entirely  through  this  deposit,  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  being  com- 
monly found  before  the  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  reached,  though  occa- 
sionally they  go  deeper,  and  good  water  is  sometimes  obtained  in  the  Coal 
Measures. 

All  the  stratified  rocks  exposed  in  Knox  county  belong  to  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, and  they  comprise  a  series  of  sandstones,  limestones,  clays,  shales  and 
seams  of  coal,  and  represent  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  series,  from  coal 
No.  6,  of  the  Illinois  section,  to  coal  No.  1  inclusive. 

The  upper  seam.  No.  6,  is  found  principally  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  county. 
It  varies  in  thickness  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  affords  a  good  quality  of  coal. 
In  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  it  has  a  clay  band  about  a  foot  and  a-half  or 
two  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  frequently  several  other  clay  partings,  as  the  two 
sections  given  below  will  illustrate.  No.  1  was  taken  from  a  mine  in  section 
15,  township  10,  range  4,  and  No.  2  from  section  32,  township  12,  range  4. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

FEET.  IN  nSBT.         IN. 

1.  Coal 2  10  18 

2.  Clay ito    i  i 

8.  Coal 1  1 

4.  Clay 1     "  2                           8 

5.  Coal 8                           6 

6.  Clay i  "  1                             i 

1.  Coal 11  1 

No.  4  of  this  section  is  nearly  always  present,  but  is  occasionally  replaced 
by  clay  shale,  and  rarely  by  pyrite.  Partings  Nos.  2  and  6  are  quite  variable, 
always  less  than  No.  4  and  frequently  wanting  or  marked  by  a  band  of  shale 
or  pyrite.  The  principal  clay  parting,  No.  4  of  the  section,  is  largely  used  as 
a  mining  seam.  The  clay  having  been  removed  the  coal  above  is  broken  down, 
and  that  below  taken  up. 

In  the  western  half  of  township  12,  range  4,  this  coal  seam  has  been  exten- 
sively worked.  Mines  have  also  been  opened  in  sections  4,  5,  17,  18,  19,  29, 
30,  31  and  32.    A  section  of  the  strata  on  section  12,  gave : 

FEET.         IN. 

1.  Clay  shale.    Not  measured. 

2.  Limestone Ito  8 

8.  Slaty  or  clay  shale 6  in.  to  4 

4.  Coal 2  "  2      8 

6.  Clay,  mining  seam 2  in.  to  8 

6.  Coal I  foot  6  in.  to  2 

7.  Clay 2  "  4 

5.  Sandstone , 
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Iq  some  mines  this  coal  runs  as  thick  as  six  feet,  but  the  section  above  given 
shows  its  more  common  thickness.  At  the  mines  of  P.  Peterson,  Esq.,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  32,  and  some  others  in  the 
vicinity,  the  coal  was  thicker  than  in  the  mines  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
township.  The  overlying  limestone  is  here  quite  hard  and  durable,  and  is 
worked  somewhat  for  building  stone.  In  township  12,  range  3,  mines  have 
been  worked  in  sections  1,  10,  1,1  18,  19  and  20.  East  of  Wataga,  township 
12,  range  2,  in  sections  13,  15,  22,  23  and  24,  much  coal  has  been  taken  from 
this  seam.  From  the  mines  of  John  A.  Leighton,  Esq.,  in  section  12,  the  fol- 
lowing section  was  obtained : 

VXST.    IN. 

1.  Clay  shale.    Not  measured. 

2.  Limestone i 1  foot  6  in.  to    2 

8.  Clay. 6 

4.  Black  slate 8  in.  to    2 

6.  Coal 4      2 

8.  Clay.    Not  measured 

The  clay  parting  here  varied  from  two  to  four  inches  in  thickness.  Near  the 
center  of  section  24,  limestone  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  which  makes 
good  lime. 

In  township  11,  range  3,  there  are  mines  in  sections  3, 4  and  5,  and  the  coal 
is  reported  to  belong  to  this  seam,  and  to  be  from  four  to  five  feet  thick.  In 
section  15,  township  10,  range  4,  the  coal  appears  along  the  bluff  a  number  of 
feet  above  the  stream.    The  following  section  was  .obtained  here : 

FEET.        IN 

1.  Limestone.    This  is  sometimes  replaced  by  two  feet  of  black  shale 1  to    4 

2.  Clay,  containing  limestone  nodules. 6 

3.  Coal,  clay  parting  from  one  to  two  inches  thick .•  6    8 

4.  Clay 10  "  12 

5.  Sandstone 8  »*    6 

6.  Clay  shale '  8  "  12 

The  limestone,  No.  1  of  the  section,  is  worked  at  this  place,  and  the  fol- 
lowing fossils  were  obtained  from  it :  Pwdiictus  Prattenantu^  Chanetes  Flemin- 
gii,  Yoldia  Knoxemis  f  and  some  others  not  identified.  This  limestone  is  again 
exposed  and  worked  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  25,  township  9,  range 
4.  It  is  quite  hard  at  this  point,  and  makes  a  valuable  building  stone,  and 
being  four  feet  thick,  can  be  quarried  more  readily  than  at  most  other  locali- 
ties in  this  vicinity  where  it  is  thinner.  It  also  forms  a  good  roof  for  the  coal 
below,  there  being  but  six  inches  of  shaly  limestone  between.  This  seam  is 
worked  in  sections  23,  24,  31  and  probably  32  and  33.  There  is  also  a  mine 
in  section  35,  township  9,  range  3.  At  this  point  the  coal  is  found  high  up  in 
the  hill  and  is  reported  to  be  somewhat  rotten. 
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The  mines  formerly  worked  by  Messrs.  Camp  and  Powell  at  Oneida,  section 
36,  township  13,  range  2,  also  belongs  to  this  seam.  The  mine  was  closed  at 
the  time  I  was  there,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  make  any  examinations.  The 
seam  was  reported  to  be  quite  thin,  but  with  the  usual  clay  parting. 

The  following  analyses  of  three  specimens  of  this  eoal  are  taken  from  the 
first  volume  of  this  report,  and  were  made  by  Br.  Blaney,  of  Chicago : 

Weight  of  a        -u-  ..  ^      Volatile  combusti-    ^t  _i^    •       i  *  i,         n  i 

cubic  foot.         Moisture.  bfe  matter.  Carbon  m  coke.  Ashes.     Coke. 

1.  78.4855  12.0  27.2  55.2  5.6         60.8 

2.  81.5112  8.8  30.8  58.0  2.4         60.4 
8.       79.4892                 11.6                       29.8                         55.9  8.2         51.1 

No.  1  was  from  near  the  top  of  the  seam ;  No.  2  from  just  above  the  clay 
band,  and  No.  3  from  below  this  band.  \ 

This  seam  is  only  found  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  county,  which  are 
principally  in  the  eastern  half,  and  north  of  Spoon  river.  The  river  divides  this 
scam,  leaving  a  small  portion  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county.  Here  it 
is  found  along  Kickapoo  and  Littler's  creeks,  in  township  9,  range  4,  and 
probably  underlies  the  lands  between  the  two  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
township.  At  a  single,  point  in  section  15,  township  10,  range  4,  there  are 
some  mines  that  appear  to  belong  to  this  seam.  North  of  Spoon  river  this 
seam  underlies  the  western  half  of  Victoria,  township  12,  range  4,  a  portion  of 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Copley,  township  12,  range  3,  and  a  part  of 
the  eastern  half  of  Sparta,  township  12,  range  2. 

At  most  of  the  mines  in  the  county,  this  coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  no 
other  seam,  unless  it  be  No.  2,  furnishes  as  good  blacksmith's  coal.  '^  Horse- 
backs," or  slips,  are  not  very  numerous,  though  occasionally  occurring.  At 
present  this  is  the  most  valuable  seam  worked  in  the  county. 

The  next  seam,  No.  4  ?  of  the  Illinois  section,  usually  lies  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  below  this  one.  As  there  is  no  place  in  the  county  where  the  two  are  ex- 
posed, I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  section  of  the  strata  between  them.  This  coal 
is  seldom  less  than  threC;  or  more  than  four  feet  in  thickness.  Mines,  which 
appear  to  be  in  this  seam,  are  worked  in  sections  2  and  3,  township  13,  range 
1.     A  section  obtained  from  here  showed  : 

rSKT.    IN. 

1.  Limestone , 1  6 

2.  Clay  shale 8  to  10 

8.  Coal 8  "     5 

4.  Clay 3 

5.  Sandstone.    Not  measured 

These  are  the  only  coal  mioes  that  have  been  opened  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  and  there  are  none  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Mercer  and  Henry  coun- 
ties.    A  miue  has  been  opened  in  this  seam  in  the  eastern  part  of  section  25, 
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township  12,  range  4.  No  work  was  being  done  at  the  time  I  was  here,  but 
another  mine  just  over  the  line  in  Stark  county,  was  open.  As  they  are  but  a 
short  distance  apart,  the  following  section,  which  was  taken  from  the  latter, 
will  probably  show  the  general  character  of  the  strata  : 

FXKT.      IN. 

1.  Limestone 3 

2.  Clay  shale 10  to  12 

8.  Coal 4  "    6 

4.  Impure  cannel  coal 6  in.  to  10 

5.  Clay.    Not  measared 

In  the  cannel  coal,  No.  4  of  this  section,  there  are  the  remains  of  fishes  and 
plants,  some  of  which  are  beautifully  preserved,  though  generally  quite  frag 
mentary. 

The  mines  along  Sugar  creek  and  its  branches,  in  township  12,  range  3,  may 
belong  to  this  seam,  or  perhaps  to  No.  6,  but  as  none  of  the  banks  were  open, 
I  could  not  make  the  necessary  examinations  to  determine  this  point.  The 
coal  furnished  by  these  mines  was  reported  to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  this 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  belonged  to  No.  6. 

The  mines  in  sections  9,  16  and  32,  and  along  Middle  creek  and  its  branches, 
in  the  northeast  part  of  township  11,  range  2,  also  those  in  section  25,  town- 
ship 11,  range  1,  are  probably  in  coal  No.  4,  or  possibly  in  No.  5. 

South  of  Spoon  river,  there  are  a  number  of  mines  along  Littler's  creek,  in 
sections  26,  27,  28,  34  and  35,  township  9,  range  3.     A  section  here  gave : 

IT.  IN.      FT.    IN 

1.  Black  slate 1     8to    2 

2.  Coal 8     6to    4     6 

8.     Fireclay 1     6  to    2 

The  mines  in  section  3,  township  9,  range  4,  and  sections  26  and  27,  town- 
ship 10,  range  4,  may  also  belong  to  this  coal,  but  the  evidence  was  quite  un- 
satisfactory    The  following  section  was  reported  from  section  26 : 

FEKT. 

1.  Sandstone 8to    5 

2.  Clay  shale 8  to  12 

8.  Clay 2 

4.  Black  slate 2  to    4 

6.  Coal 2to    8 

6.  Clay  shale.    Not  measured 

This  seam,  though  not  as  extensively  worked  as  No.  6,  underlies  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  county.  It  probably  underlies  township  13,  ranges  2,  3 
and  4,  and  the  eastern  part  of  range  1. 

A  short  distance  southwest  of  Milroy,  a  thin  seam  was  reported  somewhere 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  below  the  one  now  worked  there,  which  appears  to  be 
No.  6.    Should  this  lower  seam  be  No.  4,  it  is  much  thinner  here  than  it  is 
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usaally,  and  it  is  more  probably  No.  5.  It  probably  iiDderlies  township  12, 
ranges  2,  3  and  4,  township  11,  range  2,  and  the  southeastern  part  Of  range  1) 
and  the  northern  borders  of  ranges  3  and  4,  perhaps  the  eastern  part  of  town- 
ship 10,  range  4,  and  township  9,  range  4,  and  the  southern  half  of  range  3. 
The  coal  from  this  seam  is  generally  of  fair  quality,  but  is  a  little  harder,  and 
not  as  well  liked  as  that  from  No.  6. 

In  township  10,  range  1,  there  is  a  coal  seam  worked  in  several  places,  which 
may  be  No.  3  (?)  of  the  Illinois  section.  The  exposed  strata  in  section  23 
showed  the  following  succession  : 

PT.  IN.        FT.    IN. 

1. '  Clay  or  clay  shale,  rotten.    Not  measured 

2.  Coal 4      to  6 

8.  Sandstone  and  shale 10     to  16 

4.  Olayshale 1 

6.  Blackslate 6  to  1     8 

6.  Clay  shale 4 

7.  CoalNo.2 1  6  to  2    8 

8.  Fire  clay.    Not  measured 

Abundance  of  fossil  plants  were  found  in  some  portions  of  the  shale  overlying 
the  upper  coal  scam  of  this  section,  among  which  are,  Pecopteris  vUhsa^  P,  poly- 
rnorpha,  Neuropteris  rarinerviSj  Stigmaria  Evenii^  Sphenopteris  intermedia,  An- 
nularia  longifolia,  A,  sphenophylloides  and  Pinrvalaria  capillacea.  All  these 
plants  are  found  in  connection  with  coal  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  and  have 
not  hitherto  been  observed  in  connection  with  No.  3  in  this  portion  of  the 
State. 

The  lower  seam  is  considered  by  the  miners  to  be  the  same  seam  as  that 
worked  near  Avon,  ten  or  twelve  miles  southeast  of  this,  which  is  referred  by 
the  best  authorities  to  coal  No.  2.  The  upper  seam,  at  this  place,  agrees  very 
nearly  with  the  one  found  in  section  17,  towDship  8,  range  2  west,  in  Warren 
county.  The  lower  scam,  No.  7  of  the  section,  is  worked  in  several  places  in 
section  23,  but  the  upper  one  only  on  the  farm  of  Deacon  Andrews,  in  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  section.  The  coal  furnished  by  this  mine  is  rather  soil, 
kindles  easily,  and  has  a  good  reputation. 

A  portion  of  the  mines  worked  in  section  10,  of  this  township,  appear  to  be 
in  this  seam.     A  section  at  this  point  gave  : 

FT.         FT. 

1.  Calcareous  clay  or  shale.    Not  measured 

2.  Coal 8to    6 

8.     Calcareous  clay  or  shale Yto    9 

4.    Coal 6to    6 

6.    Blue  clay  or  shale,  about 20 

6.     Coal 2 

No.  6  of  this  section  I  consider  to  be  coal  No.  2,  and  No.  4  of  the  section 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  upper  coal  in  section  23.     No.  2  of  this  section  may 
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be  only  a  diviBion  of  the  coal  below  it,  or  it  may  be  a  separate  seam,  perhaps 
coal  No.  3.  The  equiyalonts  of  either  of  thes  seams  have  not  been  recognized 
elsewhere  in  the  county. 

Near  the  former  site  of  Dr.  E.  Hall's  mill,  eotion  5,  township  13,  range  1, 
there  is  an  outcrop  of  limestone  along  Pope  creek,  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  bed  of  coal  but  a  few  feet  below  this,  but  the  mat. 
ter  had  not  been  thoroughly  tested  when  I  was  there.  Should  it  prove  to  be 
so,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  it  may  be  the  same  seam,  No.  3  of  the  general 
section,  and  the  same  as  the  upper  one  found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  town- 
ship 14,  range  2  west,  in  Mercer  county.  Much  of  the  limestone  at  this  out- 
crop is  highly  fossilifcrous,  and  contains  many  well  preserved  remains.  The 
following  fossils  were  obtained  here :  Spirifer  cameratus.  S.  planoconvexa, 
Productus  longUpinua  var.  muHcatiLSj  P.  PrattenanuR^  P.  J^ehrascensigy  Chonetes  mes- 
oloba,  Avicula  longa,  Avieulopecten  pellucida.  A,  carbonariusy  A,  occidentalism  Lima 
retiferoy  Nucula  parva,  Edmondia  ovatay  Entolium  avicuhUumy  Allorisma  Oeinitzii, 
Toldia  Knoxensisf  and  Leda  bellastriataf  Bellerophon  ellipticusy  B,  MontfortianuSf 
B,  MeeiianuSy  B,  percarinattiSy  Pleurotomaria  OrayvillensiSy  P.  sph^Brulutay  Macro- 
douy  MachrocheiltLs  inhahilisy  PolyphemopHs  peracutay  P.  inornatay  PleurophoruSy 
Nautilus  and  Orthoceras  crtbrosum.  Of  these,  Allorisma  Qeineitziiy  Leda  heUastri- 
atay  JSFucula  parva  and  Pleurophrrusf  have  been  referred  by  Prof.  Geinitz  to  the 
following  European  Permian  species :  Allorisma  eUganSy  Nucula  Kasanensisy  N. 
Beyrichiy  and  Plsuropharus  Pallasi.  Some  of  these  species  are  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lowest  coals.  (See  the  description  of  coal  No.  1  in  the  report  on 
Warren  county.)  For  the  identification  of  the  above  named  fossils,  and  for  other 
points  of  interest,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek. 

The  next  coal  seam,  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  is  generally  from  a  foot 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  This  coal  is  considered  fully  equal  in 
quality  to  that  of  any  other  seam  found  in  the  county.  In  township  12,  range 
1,  a  coal  that  appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  this  seam,  is  worked  in  sections 
20,  21,  29,  30,  32  and  33.  The  seam  is  from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  with  from 
one  to  three  feet  of  clay  shale,  and  a  band  of  limestone  above,  and  a  floor  of 
fire  clay.  In  sections  23  and  near  the  southeast  corner  of  16,  township  11, 
range  2,  it  is  again  worked.  From  here  along  down  Court  creek  to  its  mouth, 
and  on  some  of  its  branches,  this  seam  has  been  more  or  less  worked  in  sections 
19,  22  and  23,  township  11,  range  3,  also  in  sections  13  and  35.  In  Truro, 
township  11,  range  4,  it  appears  in  or  near  the  bed  of  Spoon  river,  and  has  been 
worked  at  various  places.  From  here  there  are  outcrops  along  the  river,  at  in- 
tervals, to  near  the  south  line  of  the  county.  The  exposure  near  the  river 
bridge,  section  12,  township  10,  range  3,  shows  the  following  succession : 

FT.  IN.      JT.  ur. 

1.  Clay  shale.    Not  measured 

2.  Limestone... 8  4 

8.    Olayshale 8 
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FT.    IW.        FT.    IN. 

4.  Calcareous  irou  ore 2      3 

6.  Clay  shale 2       3 

6.  Limestone 6to  9 

7.  Clay  shale. 1       8 

8.  Limestone 2 

9.  Arenaceous  shale 3 

10.  Limestone 2to  8 

11.  Clayshale 6      6 

12.  Black  slate 8 

18.  Coal 1     8to    8 

14.  Clay.     Not  measured 

The  limestone,  Nos.  2,  6,  8  and  10,  contain  a  greater  or  lem  percentage  of 
carbonate  of  iron.  From  the  shales  and  limestones  were  obtained  Productus 
Prattenanus^  P.  NebrascemiSj  Athi/ris  suhtilUa^  Chonetes  mesoloha^  Lingida 
umbonata,  and  other  fossils. 

West  of  the  river,  in  township  10,  range  3,  this  seam  is  worked  in  sections 
8,  16,  18,  19  and  29,  also  in  township  10,  range  2,  in  sections  14,  22,  23,  25, 
26,  27,  29,  33  and  34.  In  section  33,  along  Hog  creek,  specimens  of  ^*  cone-in- 
cone''  were  found  in  considerable  quantities.  West  of  this  the  coal  has  been 
found  in  sections  10,  14  and  23.  The  exposure  in  the  bluffs  of  Brush  creek,  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  14,  gave  : 

FT.      IN. 

1.  Sandstone.     Not  measured 

2.  Shale.     Not  measured 

3.  Black  slate.     Not  measured 

4.  Clayshale 6      6 

5.  Coal 2      2 

6.  Clay  shale  or  clay 8 

7.  Sandstone.     Not  measured. 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3  of  the  above  sections  were  only  exposed  sufficiently  to  de- 
termine their  lithological  characters,  but  not  so  as  to  be  accurately  measured. 
The  following  section  was  obtained  in  section  10 : 

FRET. 

1.  Clay  or  shale.     Not  measured. 

2.  Coal 8to6 

8.  Clayorshale T  **  9 

4.  Coal  No.  3 6  "6 

6.  Clayshale 20 

6.  Coal  No.  2 2 

7.  Sandstone.     Not  measured 

Seams  that  appear  to  bo  the  same  as  Nos.  4  and  6  of  this  section,  are  worked 
in  section  23,  and  the  plants  obtained  from  the  overlying  shales  of  the  upper 
bed,  are  the  same  as  are  found  elsewhere  in  connection  with  No.  2.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  lower  coal  might  be  No.  1  of  the  general  section  of  the 
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coal  strata  in  the  IIHdois  river  valley ,  as  given  in  the  third  volume  of  these 
reports,  and  that  the  others  are  the  equivalents  of  coals  No.  2  and  3  of  the 
same  section,  to  which  they  correspond  more  decidedly  in  their  general  fea- 
tures than  with  the  higher  heds.  They  are,  however,  considerably  thicker 
here  than  coals  Nos.  2  and  3  average  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  but  as  the 
local  thickening  of  the  coal  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  no  definite  con- 
clusion can  be  based  on  that  character  alone.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
lower  coal  in  the  above  section  will  prove  to  be  No.  2,  and  that  the  beds  above 
either  represent  coals  3  and  4,  or  an  unusual  local  development  and  division 
of  No.  3  only.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  question,  it  shows 
that  the  fossil  plants  usually  found  in  the  roof  shales  of  No.  2,  also  occur  some- 
times in  connection  with  the  higher  seams. 

The  lower  coal  in  the  above  section  is  also  worked  in  township  9,  range  1, 
section  17,  and  the  mines  in  section  36  probably  belong  to  it.  The  seam  there 
is  about  three  feet  thick.    In  township  9,  range  2,  it  is  worked  in  sections  6, 

8,  9,  27  and  31.  Along  the  little  run  that  intersects  the  western  part  of  sec- 
tion 31,  a  coal  that  appears  to  be  the  same  has  been  worked  high  up  in  the 
bluff,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  run  the  lower  coal,  No.  1,  crops  out. 

No.  2  is  worked  either  by  stripping  or  drilling.  Along  the  bluffs  of  the 
streams  and  in  the  hill-sides  where  it  crops  out,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
but  a  few  feet  of  other  material  lies  over  it,  and  by  stripping  this  off,  large 
amounts  of  coal  are  obtained  at  a  small  expense.  At  no  place  in  the  county 
is  this  seam  worked  by  means  of  a  shaft,  but  in  those  parts  where  it  attains  a 
thickness  of  from  two  and  a-half  to  three  feet,  it  may  hereafter  be  profitably 
worked  by  this  method. 

The  lower  seam.  No.  1,  is  not  worked  to  any  extent  in  but  one  locality  in 
Knox  county,  on  section  21,  township  12,  range  1.  It  is  here  worked  by 
means  of  a  shaft,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  deep.  The  coal  is  six  feet  thick, 
but  as  much  of  the  roof  is  not  very  firm,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  is  of 
inferior  quality,  from  one  to  two  feet  of  coal  is  left  to  strengthen  the  roof.  In 
section  36,  township  9,  range  1,  this  seam  has  been  found  several  feet  below 
the  bed  of  the  little  stream  that  passes  through  it.     In  section  31,  township 

9,  range  2,  it  crops  out  in  the  bed  of  a  small  run,  and  a  little  coal  has  been 
taken  out  here.  South  of  this,  and  just  over  the  line  in  Fulton  county,  the 
strata  exposed  in  the  bluff  of  Cedar  Fork  show  the  following  section : 

TEKT.      IN. 

1.  Clay  shale.    Kot  measured 

2.  Goal  No.  2,  about 3 

3.  Shale  and  slate 36  to  40 

4.  Goalf  upper  diyuiion  of  No.  1 10 

5   Shale 8  in.  to  1        2 

6.  Sandstone 6    "  9 

—41 
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FKET.     IN. 

7.  Clay  shale 1 

8.  Black  slate 8  6 

3.  Coal  No.  1,  about 8 

None  of  the  mines  in  either  seam  were  open  when  I  was  at  this  place,  and 
hence  I  was  unable  to  measure  the  coal  accurately.  It  seems  probable  that 
this  coal,  and  also  No.  2,  underlies  nearly,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Knox  county. 

While  the  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures  dip,  locally,  in  almost  every  direction, 
they  appear  to  have  a  general  inclination  to  the  southeast,  save,  perhaps,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  county,  and  here  I  do  not  know  the  direction.  The 
dip,  however,  is  not  regular,  but  seems  to  be  quite  undulating. 

Coal  No.  2  first  outcrops  in  the  bed  of  Walnut  creek,  in  section  17,  town- 
ship 12,  range  5,  in  Stark  county.  South  of  this  it  is  not  again  exposed,  as  far 
as  I  learned,  between  that  point  and  section  14,  township  11,  range  4,  in  Knox 
county.  From  this  point,  Spoon  river,  with  its  various  windings,  runs  to  the 
west  for  about  five  miles,  and  then  south  about  nine  miles,  from  whence  it 
passes  to  the  southwest  till  it  leaves  the  county.  From  where  this  coal  first 
appears  in  Knox  county,  it  is  occasionally  exposed  along  the  river  and  near  its 
bed  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  where  the  river  turns  south.  In  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  6,  township  10,  range  4,  it  lies  low  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  is  frequently  torn  up  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  current  at  high 
water,  and  is  sometimes  worked  when  the  river  is  very  low.  Some  two  or 
three  miles  south,  near  the  bridge,  it  appears  a  little  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 
At  Burnett's  mill,  section  34,  township  10,  range  3,  the  coal  lies  some  ten  or 
more  feet  above  the  river  level,  but  southwest  of  this,  in  section  10,  township 

9.  range  3,  it  is  worked  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  sections  26  and  27,  town- 
ship 9,  it  again  appears,  but  how  much  above  the  bed  of  the  river  I  did  not 
learn.  A  mile  and  a-half  west  of  this  it  crops  out  along  a  branch  of  Spoon 
river,  about  fifteen  feet  above  its  bed.  South  of  here,  this  coal  is  not  worked 
along  the  river  in  this  county,  as  far  as  I  could  learn. 

Economical      Geology. 

Stone /or  Building, — Knox  county  has  but  a  limited  supply  of  good  build- 
ing stone.  Some  portions,  however,  have  sufiioient  for  their  own  wants. 
North  of  Knoxville,  in  the  western  half  of  sections  16  and  21,  township  11, 
range  2,  quarries  have  been  opened  in  a  heavy  sandstone  bed.  Some  portions 
of  the  rock  do  not  appear  to  be  of  much  value,  while  others,  though  soil,  form 
a  durable  material  for  the  use  of  the  builder.  This  rock  appears  to  lie  above 
coal  No.  2,  and  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  a  similar  bed,  in  this  position,  in 
Mercer  county.  In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  16,  there  is  a  quarry  that 
affords  an  entirely  different  rook.     It  is  a  dark  drab-colored  conglomerate 
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spotted  bj  darker  slate-colored  pebbles.  By  exposure  it  changes,  on  its  sur- 
face, to  a  lighter  and  yellowish  color  that  is  mellow  and  pleasing  in  its  effect. 
It  is  compact,  moderately  hard,  and  makes  a  valuable  building  stone.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  ^'  fire-proof  building  attached  to  the  court  house  in 
Knoxville,  was  obtained  from  this  locality. 

Sections  27,  33  and  34,  township  10,  range  2,  furnish  some  building  stone. 
Some  of  the  other  localities  are  section  14,  township  10,  range  3;  section  27) 
township  10,  range  4;  and  sections  21,  27,  35  and  36,  township  9,  range  3. 
Some  of  these  quarries  are  large,  and  considerable  amounts  of  material  have 
been  taken  from  them. 

The  band  of  limestone  which  lies  just  above  coal  No.  6,  and  is  from  one  to 
four  feet  thick,  has  been  considerably  worked,  when  so  exposed  as  to  be  readily 
obtained.  One  of  the  largest  quarries  in  this  limestone  is  south  of  Yates  City, 
in  section  25,  township  9,  range  4.  The  bed  is  here  four  feet  thick,  and  yields 
a  hard,  dark  drab  or  grayish-colored,  compact  rock^  which  readily  breaks  into 
blocks  of  good  shape  for  building  purposes. 

Limestone  for  Lime, — This  is  rarely  found  in  any  abundance.  In  township 
12,  range  2,  near  the  center  of  section  24,  considerable  quantities  of  limestone 
are  found,  which  is  manufactured  into  lime,  yielding  a  fair  article.  Elsewhere 
the  manufacture  has  been  attempted  only  on  a  small  scale.  For  the  most  part 
Knox  county  has  to  depend  upon  localities  more  favored  in  this  respect,  for  its 
supply  of  lime. 

Coal. — The  best  and  largest  amount  is  furnished  by  the  upper  seam.  No.  6- 
This  is  principally  worked  in  township  12,  ranges  2,  3  and  4,  and  in  townships 
9  and  10,  range  4.  This  seam  is  from  four  to  six  feet  thick,  and  at  many  of 
the  mines  it  is  comparatively  free  from  foreign  substances,  and  hence  requires 
but  little  sorting.  '*  Horsebacks,"  or  slips,  which,  in  some  places  greatly  in- 
jure this  seam,  are  not  so  numerous  in  this  county  as  elsewhere.  The  coal  is 
somewhat  lighter  than  that  from  seam  No.  4,  and  is  preferred  by  blacksmiths. 

No.  4'*'  furnishes  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county  with  a  good  supply  of 
coal  of  a  fair  quality,  and  the  mines  in  this  seam  are  among  the  best  in  the 
county.  Nearly  all  the  coal  obtained  in  township  11,  range  2,  is,  probably, 
from  this  seam,  and  also  that  from  township  9,  range  3.  It  is  also  worked  in 
some  other  places,  and  affords  a  coal  of  good  quality,  and   harder  than   that 

*  It  is  quite  probable  that  No.  6  is  also  locally  developed  in  this  county,  but  as  there  is  no 
very  decided  features  pertaining  to  this  seam  that  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  No.  4,  un- 
less both  are  exposed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  positively  whether  an  outcrop  of  a  single 
seam  at  about  this  horizon,  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  coals.  The  quality  of  the 
coal  it  affords  is  more  like  No.  6,  while  the  roof  shales  and  limestone  above  it,  correspond 
more  nearly  with  No.  4.  In  Fulton  county,  the  distance  between  these  coals,  when  all  three 
are  present,  is  only  about  thirty-five  feet,  and  when  No.  5  is  not  developed,  the  distance  be- 
tween No8.  4  and  6  is  about  sixty-five  to  seventy  feet.  A.  H.  W. 
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from  No.  6.  It  does  not  kindle  as  easily  but  lasts  longer,  and  for  some  pur- 
poses is  preferred. 

Coal  No.  3. — This  is  worked  in  township  10,  range  1,  and  furnishes  a  good 
coal,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  supply  for  this  section. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  county  are  supplied  by  mines  which,  probably, 
are  in  coal  No.  2.  At  most  places  where  worked,  this  coal  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  usually  pretty  free  from  admixture  with  other  substances.  It  is 
largely  used  for,  and  well  adapted  to,  blacksmithing  purposes.  Though  this  is 
the  thinnest  seam  worked,  yet  the  amount  obtained  from  it  is  quite  large. 

Coal  No.  1  was  only  recognized  at  one  point  in  the  county,  on  section  21, 
township  12,  range  1. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Knox  county  is  abundantly  supplied  with  good 
coal,  there  being  but  three  townships  in  which  coal  is  not  mined  now,  viz : 
township  13,  ranges  2,  3  and  4,  and  in  two  of  them  it  has  been  worked  for- 
merly, and  probably  not  less  than  two  workable  seams  may  be  found  in  every 
part  of  these  townships. 


CHAPTER     XXII. 


STARK    COUNTY. 

Stark  county  is  boanded  on  the  north  by  Henry  and  Bareau  counties,  on  the 
east  by  Putnam  and  Marsha],  on  the  south  by  Peoria,  and  the  west  by  Knox 
and  Henry.  It  has  a  superficial  area  of  eight  townships,  or  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  square  miles.  It  embraces  townships  12  and  13  north,  of  range  5 
east,  and  townships  12,  13  and  14  north,  of  ranges  6  and  7  east. 

Spoon  river  intersects  the  county  from  north  to  south.  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  township  13,  range  6,  the  river  branches — the  West  Fork  passing 
through  township  14,  range  6,  and  the  East  Fork  through  township  14,  range  7. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  latter  township,  is  Cooper's  Defeat  Creek.  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county  are  Camp  and  Mud  runs,  and  iu  the  southwest 
is  Walnut  creek.  Indian  creek  rises  near  the  northern  part  of  township  13, 
range  5,  and  empties  into  Spoon  river  just  above  Slackwater.  By  these  and 
some  smaller  streams,  this  county  is  well  watered.  Springs  are  occasionally 
found  along  the  lower  lands,  but  are  not  abundant.  Good  wells  may  generally 
be  had  at  depths  varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet. 

A  large  portion  of  the  county  is  prairie,  but  on  account  of  the  numerous  in- 
tersecting streams,  the  prairies  usually  contain  but  a  few  square  miles  of  area. 
There  are,  however,  some  large  prairies  in  township  12  and  13,  range  7.  The 
soil  is  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  the  other  counties  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  and  is  of  the  common  dark  colored  loam,  which,  when  properly  drained 
and  cultivated,  is  everywhere  productive.  The  subsoil  is  usually  of  a  brown  or 
yellow  olay.  The  soil  of  the  timbered  lands  along  the  water  courses  is  usually 
of  less  depth  and  lighter  in  color. 

Surface     Geology. 

Two  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Quaternary  are  found  in  this  county.  Allu- 
vium and  Drift.     The  Alluvial  deposits  comprise  the  bottom  lands  found  along 
nearly  all  the  water  courses,  but  they  are  seldom  over  a  mile  in  width,  and 
generally  much  less. 
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The  Drift,  whicli  comprises  a  series  of  brown  and  blue  clays,  locally  inter- 
mingled with  sand  and  gravel,  is  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands 
to  a  depth  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  and  perhaps  in  some  places  a  little 
more.  Boulders  of  the  older  rocks  are  not  uncommon  in  it,  and  frequently  lie 
scattered  along  the  water  courses.  These  are  most  commonly  granite,  or  be- 
long to  that  class  of  rocks  closely  related  to  it.  Wells  are  seldom  sunk  through 
this  formation,  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  being  commonly  found  before 
the  lower  beds  are  reached. 

All  the  stratified  rocks  that  are  exposed  in  this  county  belong  to  the  Coal  Mea- 
sures, and  include  all  the  lower  portion  of  the  series,  from  coal  No.  7  to  coal 
2,  inclusive.     Lower  than  this  the  rocks  are  not  exposed. 

Coal  No.  7,  of  the  Illinois  valley  section,  has  been  found  only  at  a  few  places. 
It  has  been  worked  in  or  near  the  north  line  of  section  10,  township  14,  range  7, 
along  East  Fork.  In  section  10,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  by  Mr.  S.  C  Francis, 
which  affords  the  following  section : 

FKRT.  IN. 

1.  Yellow  clay 2 

2.  Red  sand 2 

8.  Limestone,  nodular 2  4 

4.  Clay,  light  colored 6  10 

6.  Clay  shale 2 

6.  Sandstone,  i 8 

7.  Blue  clay  shale 4  2 

8.  Sandstone **" 1  4 

9.  Blue  clay  shale 8 

10.  Dark  colored  clay  shale 5  8 

11.  Coal 2 

12.  Blue  clay  shale 12 

18.  Impure  limestone 8 

14.  Clay  shale 8  0 

15.  Impure  limestone 2 

16.  Blue  clay  shale I  4 

17.  Dark  colored  clay  shale.  3  1 

18.  Coal 2  7 

19.  Clay,  penetrated 1  8 

The  shaft  had  not  been  sunk  any  farther  at  the  time  I  visited  it — in  the  fall 
of  1868 — neither  had  the  coal.  No.  18  of  this  section,  been  tested.  This  coal 
appears  to  occupy  the  position  of  coal  No.  7,  and  probably  belongs  to  that  seam. 
The  coal  worked  at  the  Bradford  shafl,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from  here, 
in  section  21,  is  thought  to  lie  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  below,  and  is  probably 
No.  6.  In  section  32,  township  10,  range  7,  this  coal  has  been  worked  a  little, 
by  stripping,  along  Mud  run. 

Coal  No.  6  is  the  principal  seam  worked  in  the  county.  It  first  appears  in 
the  bluff  of  West  Fork,  la  the  southeast  part  of  section  3,  township  14,  range  6. 
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From  this  point  to  the  southeast  quarter  of  seotion  16,  it  has  been  worked 
at  intervals  along  the  west  bluff  of  the  creek.  At  the  latter  place  numerous 
openings  have  been  made  and  large  quantities  of  coal  taken  out.  The  coal 
here  crops  out  of  the  bluff  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
is  four  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  has  a  two  inch  clay  parting  near  the  middle 
of  the  seam.  In  township  14,  range  7,  section  28,  this  seam  is  worked  at  the 
Bradford  shaft,  which  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  East  Fork,  and  near  the 
north  line  of  the  section.  I  am  indebted  to  S.  C.  Francis,  Esq.,  for  the  follow- 
ing section  of  this  shaft : 

FEET.  IN. 

1.  Tellowday 8 

2.  Limestone 4 

8.  Light  colored  claj 4  6 

4.  Light  colored  clay  shale **  *  * 8  4 

6.  Limestone 2  4 

6.  Clay  shale 9  10 

1.  Coal 2 

8.  Soft  black  slate 4 

9.  Clay 4  6 

1 0.  Sandstone 22  8 

n.  Clayshale 6 

12.  Limestone 4 

13.  Light  colored  clay  shale 6 

14.  Green  clay  shale 2      4 

16.  Dark  colored  clay  shale 8      2 

16.  Limestone,  impure 1      6 

17.  Dark  colored  clay  shale 2      6 

18.  Coal,  with  8  inch  clay  parting 8  to  6 

"  Horsebacks"  or  slips  are  very  numerous  in  this  mine,  rendering  the  work- 
ing of  it  quite  expensive. 

Near  the  junction  of  East  and  West  Forks,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  sec- 
tion 1,  township  13,  range  6,  other  shafts  have  been  sunk.  The  shaft  at  Mo- 
dena,  in  the  southern  part  of  section  1,  furnished  tho  following  section : 

FT.  IN.      FT.  IN. 

1.  Drift,  Tariable 

2.  Sandstone,  sometimes  not  present 1 

8.  Blue  clay 8  to  10 

4.  Clayshale 12  to  14 

6.  Impure  blue  limestone 2 

6.     Coal 4    eto    5     6 

West  of  this,  in  the  northern  part  of  section  4,  this  coal  appears  in  the  bed 
of  Jack  creek,  and  has  been  worked  a  little.  Farther  down  the  creek,  in  sec- 
tions 2,  11  and  12,  it  crops  out  along  the  stream,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  above 
it.     A  number  of  mines  have  been  opened  at  various  points  in  these  sections. 
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Along  a  little  branch  that  enters  Spoon  river,  near  the  north  line  of  section' 14, 
this  seam  outcrops  some  ten  or  more  feet  above  the  stream.  The  exposure  in 
this  locality  gave  the  following  succession  of  strata  : 

FT.    IN.      FT.    IN. 

1.  Sandstone.     Not  measured 

2.  Clay  shale 12        to  15 

3.  Impure  limestone , 1         to    2 

4.  Clay  shale 1     6 

6.  Black  slate 6 

6.  Coal 2        to    4 

7.  Clay,  parting 2  to  8 

8.  Coal 1     6  to    2 

9.  Clay  or  clay  shale 8        to    4 

10.     Sandstone.    Not  fully  exposed 

The  black  slate  over  the  coal  contains  numerous  fossils,  but  mostly  imper- 
fectly preserved.  Among  those  obtained  are,  Cardinia  fragiluf  Amcuhpecten 
rectalaterarea,  Discina  iiitida,  pieurotomaria  Grayviliensis,  together  with  some 
fish  remains. 

No.  10  of  this  section  is  worked  for  building  stone,  and  affords  a  fair  article 
The  coal,  and  also  the  other  strata  for  some  distance  above  and  below  it,  are 
well  exposed  in  the  bluff. 

From  this  point,  along  the  river  and  on  the  little  runs  that  put  into  it,  the 
coal  has  been  more  or  less  worked,  until  we  reach  sections  25  and  26,  where  the 
seam  lies  some  twenty  feet  or  more  above  the  river.  In  section  26,  on  the  level 
land  and  a  little  back  from  the  river,  several  shafts  have  been  sunk.  One  of 
the  most  westerly  of  these  gave  this  section  : 

FEET.    IN. 

1 .  Soil  and  Drift 20 

2.  "Second  soil,"  black  and  very  soft .10 

3.  Clay 4 

4.  Limestone. 2  to  5 

6.  Sandstone 12 

6.  Clay  shale 15 

7.  Limestone,  containing  much  pyrite 1       8 

8.  Black  slate 1      6 

9.  Coal 4  to  6 

10.  C  lay 6 

11.  Sandstone,  exposed 16 

A  short  distance  to  the  east  of  this,  and  from  about  the  same  level,  it  was 
found  necessary,  in  sinking  a  shaft,  to  go  about  thirty  feet  deeper  in  order  to 
reach  this  seam.     South  of  here,  this  coal  is  worked  in  section  23,  township 

12.  range  6,  when  it  appears  in  the  bluff  some  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  river. 
It  is  thinner  here  than  at  the  other  mines  in  the  county,  and  the  overlying 
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strata  are  in  part  different.     A  shaft,  sunk  a  short  distance  from  the  river, 
penetrated  strata  as  follows : 

FEET.     IN. 

1.  Clay  and  rock,  mixed 21 

2.  Clay  shale S 

8.    Limestone 1 

4.  Clay  shale,  with  usually  a  little  black  slate  at  the  bottom,  and  sometimes  all 

slate \ 1      8 

5.  Goal,  with  two  inch  clay  parting 2      6 

6.  Clay.    Not  measured 

"  Horsebacks''  are  very  common  here,  and,  together  with  the  thinness  of 
the  seam,  render  the  working  of  this  mine  very  expensive.  The  fact  that  there 
are  no  other  mines  in  this  vicinity,  alone  renders  the  working  of  this  one 
profitable. 

Coal  No.  4,  of  the  Illinois  section,  has  been  found  at  but  one  place,  section 
19,  township  12,  range  5,  where  the  following  section  was  obtained  : 

nOET.  IN. 

I.Limestone 3 

2.  Clay  shale 10  to  12 

8.  Coal 4  "    6 

4.  Cannel  coal,  impure ^  "  10 

6.  Clay.    Not  measured. 

The  cannel  coal,  No.  4  of  this  section,  contains  the  remains  of  fishes  and 
plants.  Among  the  plants  obtained  here  are  Pecopteris  arborescens,  P.  oreap- 
tertdiuSf  P,  acuia^  P.  choerophyUoides^  Sphenophyllum  Schlotheimii,  Sphenopte- 
ris  tenella,  Pinnularia  — ,  Sdagmites  — ,  etc.  Among  the  fish  remains  found 
was  one  nearly  perfect  fish  belonging  to  the  genus  PaUoniscus ;  also,  teeth,  etc. 
of  a  Diplodua. 

This  cannel  coal  is  seldom  taken  up  with  the  main  coal,  and  still  less  seldom  is 
it  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine ;  hence,  the  amount  of  material  from  which 
I  could  collect  was  very  small.  Large  quantities  of  a  good  article  of  coal  are 
obtained  from  this  mine. 

The  next  seam  below  this  appeared  to  be  coal  No.  2,  of  the  Illinois  section. 
From  an  exposure  in  the  bluff  of  Walnut  creek,  section  17,  township  12,  range 

5,  this  section  was  obtained  : 

FEET.  IN. 

1.  Drift.    Not  meaflured 

2.  Clay  and  gravel  stratified 3  to    5 

3.  Shale 46  "  50 

4.  BUck  slate 2  "    4 

5.  Coal ^ 1        6 

S.  Clay.    Not  measured 

This  coal  lies  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  can  be  worked  only  at  low  water, 
most  of  it  being  covered  at  the  time  I  was  there.    As  this  was  the  only  place 
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I  exaiDined,  and  no  fossils  were  obtained  here,  this  seam  is  only  provisionally 
referred  to  No.  2  of  the  general  section.  A  similar  seam  is  reported  in  section 
17,  township  12,  range  6,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  along  Indian  creek.  This 
outcrop  has  not  been  worked  to  any  extent. 

The  general  dip  of  the  Coal  Measure  strata  in  this  region  appears  to  be  to 
the  southeast,  though  not  uniformly,  but  rather  in  undulations. 

Coal  No.  6  first  appears  in  Stark  county  near  its  northern  line,  in  township 
14,  range  6.  ]  Here  it  lies  above  the  creek,  and  continues  above  it  to  the  south- 
ern line  of  section  16.  From  here  it  is  not  exposed  for  several  miles  down  the 
creek.  At  Modina,  section  1,  township  13,  range  6,  it  lies  considerably  below 
the  bed  of  the  river.  About  a  mile  west  of  here  it  is  some  ten  or  more  feet 
above  Jack  creek,  a  branch  of  Spoon  river,  and  farther  down  this  creek,  and 
near  its  mouth,  the  coal  lies  but  little  above  its  bed.  Farther  south,  and  a  lit- 
tle west,  in  the  northern  part  of  section  14,  where  it  is  again  exposed,  it  lies 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  river.  The  exposures,  thus  far,  have  all 
been  on  the  west  bank.  Half  a  mile  south,  and  near  the  eastern  line  of  the 
section,  the  coal  appears  some  distance  up  the  bluff,  not  less  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  river.  In  the  northwestern  quarter  of  section  23, 
it  is  again  exposed  along  a  little  run,  and  but  a  few  feet  above  its  bed.  South 
of  here,  and  near  the  eastern  lino  of  section  26,  it  crops  out  some  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  river.  On  the  level  upland,  and  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  bluff,  there  are  two  shafts.  The  first  one  is  about  50  feet  deep,  and  the 
other  one,  which  is  but  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  east,  is  about  3  Ofeet  deeper, 
both  working  this  same  coal.  South  of  this,  I  did  not  learn  of  any  exposure 
for  about  five  miles,  when,  in  section  23,  township  12,  range  6,  it  again  crops 
out  some  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  course  of  Spoon 
river  from  here  is  to  the  southwest,  and  thb  coal  seam  does  not,  probably, 
again  appear  near  the  river.  A  statement  of  the  workings  and  outcrops  of 
coal  No.  2,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  Knox  county. 

Economic  a  I     Qeol  ogy . 

Stone  for  building  purposes, — Stark  county  is  not  very  abundantly  supplied 
with  good  material  for  these  purposes.  The  supply  is  unevenly  distributed, 
some  parts  being  destitute,  while  in  others  there  is  plenty.  There  are  but  few 
valuable  deposits  of  limestone  in  this  county.  In  sections  21, 22,  township  14, 
range  7.  the  most  extensive  bed  is  exposed.  It  is  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
thick,  and  furnishes  considerable  building  stone,  but  the  layers  are  thin,  sel- 
dom exceeding  four  inches,  and  are  very  uneven.  The  stone  is  of  a  light  drab 
color,  compact,  even  textured,  moderately  hard,  and  is  uninjured  by  the  weather. 
The  following  section  will  show  the  position  of  this  limestone  to  the  underlying 
coals : 
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FEET.      IN. 

1.  Limestone 6  to  12 

2.  Clay  shale,  not  accurately  measured,  but  supposed  to  be  somewhere  from. . .     6  *M0 
8.  Limestone 4 

4.  Clay 4    6 

5.  Clay  shale 8    4 

O.Limestone 2    4 

7.  Clayshale 9  10 

8.  Coal 2 

9.  Clay  shale 12 

10.  Limestone 8 

11.  Clay  shale 8 

12.  Limestone 2 

18.  Clayshale 4    5 

14.  CoalNo.Y? 2    7 

The  limestone,  No.  1  of  this  section,  is  reported  to  make,  when  properly 
burned,  an  excellent  lime  for  building  purposes,  being  nearly  equal  to  cement. 
For  plastering  it  is  not  so  good,  being  too  dark  colored.  For  this  and  other  in- 
formation, I  am  indebted  to  A.  B.  Abbott,  Esq.,  of  Bradford. 

Of  sandstone,  there  are  a  number  of  outcrops  that  have  been  worked  in 
this  county.  In  section  16,  township  14,  range  6,  there  is  a  bed  of  this  mate- 
rial which  lies  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  coal  No.  6.  The  stone  is  light 
colored  and  quite  soft.  In  section  14,  township  13,  range  6,  there  is  a  stra- 
tum of  sandstone  that  lies  a  few  feet  below  coal  No.  6,  and  had  furnished  some 
building  stone  of  fair  quality.  In  township  12,  range  6,  section  14,  a  quarry 
has  been  opened  whicn  affords  a  harder  stone,  and  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
best  sandstone  quarries  in  the  county.  West  of  this,  in  section  17,  there  is 
also  a  quarry  which  furnishes  a  fair  article  of  building  stone,  and  a  dwelling 
house  in  this  vicinity  which  was  erected  quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  ma- 
terial being  taken  from  this  quarry,  is  still  uninjured.  Another  sandstone 
quarry  was  reported  to  have  been  opened  on  Walnut  creek  in  section  20, 
township  12,  range  5. 

Coal, — Stark  county  has  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  which  is  at  present  de- 
rived mainly  from  coal  No.  6.  It  crops  out  along  West  Fork,  in  Elmira  town- 
ship, and  Spoon  river,  in  Toulon,  at  intervals  for  about  twenty  miles,  and  can, 
probably,  be  found  and  worked  along  these  streams  and  their  tributaries,  for 
the  whole  distance.  This  coal  varies  in  thickness  from  two  and  a-half  to  six 
feet,  seldom  reaching  either  extreme,  but  averaging  from  three  and  a-half  to 
five  feet.  Immense  quantities  of  coal  have  been  taken  from  this  seam  at  its 
outcrops  along  the  different  streams.  In  Osceola  township,  one  shaft  has  been 
sunk  near  East  Fork,  and  several  others  are  partially  completed.  Shafls  have 
also  been  sunk  at  Modina,  and  near  Wyoming,  in  Toulon,  and  at  Cox's  mill, 
in  Essex  township. 
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The  coal  from  this  mine  is  generally  good,  and  easily  worked.  At  but  two 
mines,  as  far  as  I  learned,  are  *'  Horsebacks/'  or  slips,  common.  The  clay 
band,  which  is  usually  from  one  to  two  feet  above  the  base  of  the  coal,  and  is 
called  the  **  mining  seam/'  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of  by  the  miners, 
who  remove  it  and  then  break  down  the  coal  ^om  above.  This  seam  is  found 
throughout  this  coal  in  this  region,  and  serves  as  a  ready  means  for  recognizing 
it,  there  being  nothing  in  the  other  coal  seams  that  corresponds  with  it. 

This  seam  probably  underlies  townships  12,  13  and  14,  range  7,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  same  townships,  range  6. 

Coal  No.  4  ?  furnishes  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  coal  used  in  this  county,  al- 
though but  one  mine  is  at  present  being  worked  in  this  seam,  but  the  coal 
is  from  four  to  six  feet  thick  and  of  fair  quality,  and  the  amount  annually  pro- 
duced is  large.  This  seam  probably  underlies  the  whole  county,  with,  per- 
haps, the  exception  of  a  portion  of  townships  12,  ranges  5  and  G. 

A  coal  that  is  supposed  to  be  No.  2,  appears  in  the  last  named  townships, 
and  has  been  worked  a  little.  Coal  No.  1,  which  lies  some  forty  to  seventy 
feet  below  No.  2  has  not  been  reached  in  this  county,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  it  underlies  the  whole  of  it.  This  seam  is  generally  from  three  to  six  feet 
thick,  and  the  coal  of  fair  quality. 

Of  the  eight  townships  in  Stark  county,  four  of  them,  Osceola,  Elmira,  Tou- 
lon and  West  Jersey,  furnish  nearly  all  the  present  supply  of  coal,  Essex  fur- 
nishing but  comparatively  little,  and  Valley  far  less,  and  none  is  obtained  from 
Penn  and  Goshen  townships.  As  may  readily  be  seen,  the  present  yield  is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  what  might  be  annually  obtained,  were  the  demand  suffi- 
cient to  justify  more  extensive  operations.  As  yet  there  is  no  railroad  pass- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  county.  But  two  are  talked  of;  one  of  them,  the 
Peoria  and  Rock  Island  railroad,  is  to  enter  the  county  not  far  from  the  line  be- 
tween Valley  and  Essex,  and  runs  north  to  near  Wyoming,  and  from  thence 
northwest  through  the  city  of  Toulon,  to  Galva,  in  Henry  county.  The  other, 
the  Dixon,  Peoria  and  Hannibal  railroad,  is  to  enter  the  county  near  its  north- 
eastern corner,  aud  passes  south  to  Bradford,  and  from  thence  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction  to  Princeville,  Peoria  county.  Both  of  these  roads  will  pass 
through  more  or  less  of  the  coal  field  underlaid  by  No.  6,  especially  the  one 
last  named.  It  seems  probable  that  anywhere  in  this  county,  along  the  pro- 
posed line  of  the  Dixon,  Peoria  and  Hannibal  railroad,  shafts  may  be  sunk,  and 
reach  this  upper  seam  at  depths  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 
According  to  the  miners'  estimate,  there  are  one  million  tons  of  coal  to  the 
square  mile  for  every  foot  of  thickness  of  the  seam.  Coal  No.  6  is  generally 
from  four  to  five  feet  thick,  but  supposing  that  it  will  average  only  three  feet, 
this  will  give  over  one  hundred  million  tons  of  coal  to  either  of  the  three  east- 
ern townships 
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Timber  J  Soil  and  AgricuUnre, — Along  the  water  courses,  there  is  usually  a 
variable  belt  of  timber,  coosisting  principally  of  the  common  varieties  of  oak, 
hickory,  ash  and  maple,  black  walnut,  butternut,  cottonwood,  sycamore,  coffee 
tree,  buckeye,  box  elder,  redbud,  wild  plum,  cherry  and  crab  apple.  The  soil 
of  these  timbered  lands  is  a  clayey  loam,  sometimes  resembling  .that  of  the 
prairie,  though  generally  lighter  colored  and  of  less  depth,  but  frequently  par- 
taking largely  of  the  character  of  the  subsoil,  and  of  a  dark  brown  or  yellowish 
color.  Though  much  less  fertile  than  the  prairies,  these  lands  are  better  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

The  soil  of  the  prairies  b  a  dark-colored  loam,  which  contains  a  large  per- 
centage of  humus.  Its  peculiar  character  is  due  to  the  admixture  with  the 
finely  comminuted  matter,  which  constituted  the  surface  of  the  Drift,  of  the 
material  resulting  from  the  growth  and  decay,  for  long  ages,  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  upon  its  surface.  If  properly  drained  and  cultivated,  the 
prairies  are  everywhere  productive.  Drainage  renders  the  soil  dry  enough  for 
working  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  later  in  the  fall ;  makes  it  warmer  at  those 
periods^  when  warmth  is  most  needed ;  helps,  by  admitting  the  atmosphere,  to 
prepare  the  mineral  food  for  the  nourishment  of  the  growing  plants,  and  ren- 
ders the  latter  less  liable  to  injury  from  drought. 


\ 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

WOODFORD    COUNTY. 

Woodford  county  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Marshall  and  LaSalle  coun- 
ties; on  the  east,  by  Livingston  and  McLean ;  on  the  south,  by  McLean  and 
Tazewell ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Illinois  river.  It  is  quite  irregular  in  out- 
line, and  comprises  a  little  over  fifteen  townships,  or  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  square  miles. 

The  most  important  stream  in  the  county  is  the  Mackinaw  river,  which  in- 
tersects the  southern  part  from  northeast  to  southwest.  To  this,  Panther  and 
Walnut  creeks  are  tributary,  the  former  rising  in  township  27,  range  2  east, 
and  the  latter  in  township  27,  range  1  west.  The  two  forks  unite  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  township  27,  range  1  east,  and,  running  a  little  to  the  west  of 
south,  enter  the  Mackinaw  in  the  southeastern  part  of  township  26,  range  1 
west.  Walnut  creek  rises  in  township  27,  range  2  west,  and  empties  into  the 
Mackinaw  about  four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Panther  creek.  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county,  are  Richland  and  Partridge  creeks,  which  rise,  re- 
spectively, in  townships  28  and  27,  range  2  west,  and  empty  into  the  Illinois 
in  township  28,  range  3  west.  Only  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
county  arc  even  comparatively  well  watered  by  these  streams,  and  there  arc  but 
few  springs  within  its  limits.  Good  wells  may  generally  be  obtained  at  a  depth 
of  from  fifteen  to  fifly  feet,  but  in  some  cases  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
finding  water  even  at  the  latter  depth. 

The  larger  part  of  the  county  is  prairie,  and  the  surface  is,  for  the  most  part, 
gently  rolling.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  the  surface  becomes  more 
broken  and  hilly,  and  the  prairies  of  much  less  extent,  while  in  the  western 
part,  along  the  Illinois  blufis,  and  for  some  distance  back,  there  is  little  or  no 
prairie  land,  and  the  country  is  quite  broken  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines. 

The  soil  of  the  prairies  is  a  black  loam,  usually  from  one  to  three  feet  deep, 
and  sometimes  even  more,  with  a  yellow  or  brown  clay  subsoil.  Timber  origi- 
nally skirted,  for  the  most  part,  the  ridges  along  the  water  courses,  and  along 
their  summits  and  steep  slopes,  the  subsoil  comes  near  the  surface,  and  the  soil 
is  usually  of  a  lighter  color.     Much  of  the  timber  has  been  cut  away  since  the 
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first  settlement  of  the  county,  and  the  process  of  denudation  is  continually 
going  on. 

The  principal  varieties  of  timber  noticed  on  the  level  portions  of  the  tim- 
bered lands  were  white,.red,  black  and  laurel  oak,  and  shell-bark  and  bitternut 
hickory,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  bluffs  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  small 
streams,  there  are,  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  sugar  and  whit  a 
maple,  box  elder,  black  walnut,  butternut,  white  and  red  elm,  mulberrv  wild 
cherry,  sycamore,  Cottonwood,  white  and  blue  ash,  hackberry,  and  red-bud 
with  an  undergrowth  of  sumac  and  hazel. 

On  the  bottoms  of  the  Illinois  river,  wo  find  white  elm,  willow,  buokeve 
black  ash,  cottonwood,  and  in  the  dryer  portions  the  common  varieties  of  oak 
and  hickory,  sycamore,  and  a  few  other  kinds. 

Surface     Geology . 

This  comprises  the  usual  subdivisions  of  the  Quaternary,  Alluvian  Loess 
and  Drift.     The  most  extensive  alluvial  deposit  in  this  county  id  on  tht  west- 
ern border,  along  the  Illinois  river.     It  extends  from  the  nord  Uoq  ^  ^1 
county  to  Spring  Bay,  with  an  average  width  of  about  two  mib.     Sooth  of 
Partridge  creek,  it  becomes  narrower,  and  gradually  decreases  i4>eidth   till  ttt 
Spring  Bay  the  bluff  comes  nearly  to  the  river^  leaving  but  a  vei narrow  strin 
of  bottom  land.  Along  the  river  much  of  this  land  is  wet,  and  oq  valuable  at 
present,  for  its  timber,  as  it  is  subject  to  overfiow  at  every  consi^able  rise  of 
the  river.     Occasionally  there  are  low  ridges  that  run  nearly  to)B  river  and 
here  the  land,  together  with  that  nearer  the  bluff,  is  valuable,  fhe  soil  is  a 
black,  peaty  loam,  somewhat  mixed  with  the  sediment  deposited)bigh  water 
and  occasionally  with  fine  gravel  and  sand.     It  is  very  fertilAi  produces 
large  crops  when  sufficiently  raised  above  the  river. 

Along  the  valleys  of  the  small  water  courses,  there  are  ge^%  some  aJlu. 
vial  dsposits,  but  they  are  quite  limited  in  extent,  seldom  ex#ng  a  fey^  ^q^ 
in  width.     The  soil  is  a  dark  colored  loam,  intermingled  yri^d  and  gravel. 

Loess, — ^In  township  28,  range  2  west,  on  Richland  creek^posit  of  sandy 
clay  was  found  which  contained  fresh  water  shells,  prob^^  ozisting  spe- 
cies, but  this  bed  appeared  to  underlie  the  yellow  clays  o/^rift^  and  will 
be  noticed  under  that  head.     It  is  probable  that  the  Loess/'^^®  bluff  of  the 
Illinois,  at  least  in  places,  but  no  point  was  observed  wh/^u^<l  be  identi- 
fied with  certainty. 

Drift, — The  entire  surface  of  the  uplands  of  the  Qoxfi  covered  by  ac- 
cumulations of  this  age,  which  attain  a  thickness  of  frcf  ^  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet.    These  deposits  comprise  a  serie/'^^w,  brown  and 
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blue  days,  sand  and  gravel.     At  Minonk,  township  28,  range  2  east,  a  shaft 
has  been  sunk,  from  which  the  following  section  of  the  Drift  was  obtained  : 

FEET. 

1.  Soil * 

2.  Yellow  day 14 

8.  Blue  clay 18 

4.  Sand  and  gsavel 15 

6.  Cemented  sand  and  gravel 76 

125 

In  section  21,  township  28,  range  2  west,  the  Drift  exposed  in  the  ravine  of 
Eichland  creek,  presented  a  different  order  of  arrangement.  A  section  here 
showed : 

FEET.         IN. 

1.  Soil  and  yellow  clay.     Not  measured ; . . 

2.  Pui'plish  day  or  hard  pan.     Not  measured 

8.  Blue  sif^'j  ^^^J>  containing  iresh  water  shells 6 

4.  Rotteo  dfl^-vood  or  peaty  matter 8        6 

5.  Blue  filay. .  .* 8  to  4 

6.  Drift-wood  of  peaty  matter 5  **6 

7.  Blue  clay,    "^o*  measured 

In  this  vipinity,  on  the  uplands,  wells  are  reported  to  have  been  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  frot  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  and  the  hard  pan  or  purple  clay  not  reached. 
Judging  froi  the  bight  of  the  bluff,  I  should  think  that  Nos.  1  and  2,  of  the 
last  section  s'vould  probably  exceed  these  figures. 

No.  3  cofained  fragments  of  fresh  water  shells,  among  which  the  genera 
Svccinea  at  Limnea  were  recognized  by  Mr.  Meek.  This  bed  resembles  the 
Loess,  but  I  position,  below  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Drift,  shows  that  it 
belongs  to  \  older  formation. 

No.  4  resfbles  peat,  and  contains  fragments  of  wood,  some  of  which  are  well 
enough  predated  to  be  recognized,  but  the  larger  portion  has  been  converted 
into  peaty  m^r.  Among  the  specimens  collected  from  this  bed,  the  follow- 
ing kinds  of  ^ber  were  recognized  by  Prof.  Lesquereux:  American  white 
birch,  black  double  spruce,  American  larch  or  Tamarach,  and  one  variety  of 

cedar. 

No.  5  resems  No.  3,  but  no  shells  were  noticed  in  it. 
No.  6  is  8in>  in  character  to  No.  4.     This  bed  was  not  as  well  exposed  as 
the  upper  one^  was  examined  by  boring  through  it.     Of  course,  but  small 
specimens  coule  secured  by  this  method,  and  the  only  kind  of  wood  thus 
obtained,  that  <d  be  recognized,  was  the  American  or  black  larch. 

These  beds  a^  to  have  been  formed  mainly  of  drift  wood,  the  larger  part 
of  which  has  u^^gg^^^Mirtial  decomposition.  There  is  too  large  a  percent- 
age of  earthy  m^  intermingled  with  the  peaty  matter  to  be  valuable  for 
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fuel.  It  might,  however,  be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  where  it  crops  out  so  as 
to  be  readily  obtainable,  may  prove  of  value.  The  material  of  both  beds  has 
the  odor  of  well  decayed  manure.* 

No.  7  resembles  the  ordinary  blue  clays  of  the  Drift  period.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Rice,  who  resides  in  the  neighborhood,  for  assistance  in  examin- 
ing these  beds.  The  peaty  layers  have  been  examined,  for  some  distance,  by 
him. 

A  bed  of  light  colored  sand,  of  considerable  extent  and  thickness,  is  reported 
to  lie  in  the  Illinois  bluffs  in  the  northern  part  of  township  28,  range  3  west. 
It  is  said  to  be  too  fine  to  make  good  mortar,  and  may  prove  valuable  for  glass 
making. 

Boulders  of  various  kinds,  and  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in 
diameter,  are  found  in  the  Drill.  They  consist  of  granite,  syenite,  porphyry, 
trap,  hornblende,  quarti,  limestone,  etc.,  and  occasionally  a  specimen  of  native 
copper. 

Coal  Mcofures. — All  the  stratified  rocks  exposed  in  Woodford  county,  belong 
to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  they  crop  out  in  but  very  few  places.  In  section  1 , 
township  27,  range  3  west,  about  four  miles  northwest  of  Metamora,  some  beds 
of  limestone  are  exposed,  for  a  short  distance  on  Partridge  creek.  The  upper 
layer  is  a  compact  rock,  and  makes  a  good  building  material,  but  only  about 
three  feet  in  thickness  of  this  was  to  be  seen.  The  only  fossils  I  obtained  from 
it  were,  Productus  longispinus^  and  Athyris  mhtUita,  The  lower  rock  is  of  poorer 
quality,  and  breaks  badly  on  being  quarried.  From  this  I  obtained  a  large 
Aviculopecten^  species  not  known. 

Near  to  this,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  a 
boring  was  made  nearly  eighty  feet  further.  The  shaft  is  located  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  which  is  some  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high.  The  rocks  penetrated 
give  the  following  section  : 

FEET.      IN. 

1.  Drift , 6      6 

a.  Clay  shale 19 

8.  Sandstone » 6 

4.  Clay  shale  ..^ 4 

5.  Sandstone 7      6 

6.  Clay  shale 4      6 

7.  Sandstone. , i 

8.  Slate 5 

9.  Coal , 1 

*The8e  beds  are,  undoubtedly,  the  equivalents  of  similar  strata  passed  through  in  the  shafts 
at  Bloom ington,  at  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  being  entirely  below  the  true  boulder  clay,  or  Drift  proper,  they  may  be  considered 
as  stratified  Post  Tertiary  deposits,  representing  the  ancient  soils  and  surfiice  conditions,  that 
obtained  anterior  to  the  Drift  epoch.  A.  H.  W. 

-43 
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FERT.      IK. 

10.  Clay  shale 66 

11.  Sandstone 15 

12.  Coal 8 

18.  Sandstone 5 

U.Coal 3      6 

15.  Clayshale     5  4 

16.  Sandstone 4  2 

17.  Clayshale 5 

18.  Limestone  and  chert 1  1 

19.  Black  shite 6  2 

20.  Clayshale 14  *I 

21.  Sandstone,  finegrained. 31 

22;  B  lack  slate 4  8 

28.  Coal 10 

24.  Clayshale 6  1 

26.  Sandstone ? 

212      2 

No.  14  is  the  coal  seam  worked  at  this  shaft.  The  larger  part  of  it  faraishes 
a  very  poor  quality  of  coal,  there  being  only  about  nine  inches  near  the  middle 
of  the  seam  that  is  good.  The  lower  part  of  it  contains  considerable  pyrite,  the 
"  sulphur''  of  the  miners,  but  by  mixing  the  good  with  the  poor,  the  whole  is 
made  saleable.  As  the  expenses  of  mining  this  coal  are  considerable,  a  high 
price  has  to  be  charged  for  it,  and  at  present  there  are  no  other  coal  mines 
nearer  Metamora  than  those  opposite  to  Peoria,  in  Tazewell  county.  Should 
another  shaft,  furnishing  better  coal,  be  opened  in  the  vicinity,  the  working  of 
this  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

The  fossils  found  in  connection  with  this  seam  are,  Chonetes  mesohba,  and 
Khynchcmdla  Osagenm,  These  are  abundant,  and  fragments  of  others  were 
noticed. 

The  journal  of  the  shaft  was  obtained  for  this  report  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Clark,  of 
Metamora.  A  boring  was  made  from  No.  14  to  No.  25,  to  learn  if  a  better 
seam  could  not  be  found.  This  part  of  the  section  was  furnished  me  by  the 
foreman,  Mr.  Aiken. 

Coal  has  been  mined  in  but  one  other  place  in  the  county,  which  is  at  Mi« 
nonk.  This  place  is  located  on  nearly  the  highest  land  in  the  county,  and  the 
shaft  was  sunk  on  the  prairie,  near  the  railroad,  and  about  on  a  level  with  the 
town.  The  most  of  the  following  section  was  furnished  me  by  the  Superintend- 
ent, Mr.  Atherton  ]  the  remainder  by  D.  C.  Taft,  Esq. : 

FEET.      Iff. 

1.  Drift ■ 126 

2.  Limestone 6 

8.ClayBhale 8 

4.  Blackslate 1 
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FIET.    IN. 

6.  Blae  clay  shale *l 

6.  Red  clay  shale 8 

7.  Lunestone. .  • 1 

8.  Clay  shale 18 

9.  Limestone 1 

10.  Sandstone 14 

11.  Clay  shale 10 

12.  Arenaceous  shale 7 

18.  Blackslate 8 

14.  Blue  clay  shale 9 

16.  Red  olay  shale 18 

16.  Sandstone 100 

17.  Blackslate 8 

18.  Clay  shale 2 

19.  Coal 8 

20.  Clay 12 

81.  Arenaceous  shale 6 

22.  Argillaceous  limestone 2 

28.  Arenaceous  shale 80 

24.  Coal 2 

26.  Clay * 6 

26.  Arenaceous  shale 88 

27.  Black  slate ; 19 

28.  Sandstone 12 

29.  Limestone ..  2 

80.  Clay  shale 18 

81.  Limestone • 2 

82.  Sandstone 6 

88.  Clay  shale 18 

84.  Chert 9 

86.  Cky  shale 18 

86.  Blackslate  2 

87.  Clay  shale 14 

88.  Sulphur  rock 1 

89.  Black  slate 6 

40.  Clay  shale ) 

41.  Black  slate ) 

42.  Coal 8    10 


646      9 

As  the  shaft  had  been  sunk  sometime  before  I  yisited  it,  much  of  the  mate- 
rial taken  out  was  covered  up,  and  many  of  the  fossils  had  been  carried  away. 
Grinoidal  stems  were  abundant  in  some  of  the  upper  beds,  but  the  exact  hori* 
son  from  which  they  came  I  did  not  learn.  • 
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No.  2. — This  is  the  thickest  bed  of  limestone  that  was  found  in  sinking  the 
shaft.  In  it  were,  Productus  lo?i(/ispinus,  P,  PratteniantiSy  Athyris  suhtilita^ 
and  Platyostoma  Peoinensis. 

No.  7  contained  Productus  longispinus^  Syntrielasmu  hemiplicata^  and  a  coral, 
probably  a  Cyathaxonia, 

No.  19. — This  coal  corresponds  with  that  worked  at  the  Metamora  shaft, 
No.  14  of  that  section,  and  like  that,  the  upper  and  lower  portions  are  impure, 
only  about  nine  inches  of  the  middle  being  good.  After  working  this  seam  for 
a  short  time  it  was  abandoned,  being  unable  to  compete  in  the  market  with  the 
superior  Vermilion  coal  brought  here  by  the  railroad.  This  seam  is,  probably. 
No  6  of  the  Illinois  section.  A  boring  haying  been  made  to  No.  27,  and  a 
portion  of  it  mistaken  for  coal,  the  shaft  was  sunk  through  it  into  No.  28. 

No.  22. — This  is  the  only  limestone  penetrated  by  the  shaft  below  the  coal. 
Only  a  small  piece  of  this  limestone  was  obtained,  but  in  it  we  recognized 
two  species  of  Productus,  and  a  Chonetes,  The  remainder  of  the  section,  from 
No.  28,  was  obtained  from  the  journal  of  a  boring. 

No.  24,  is  probably  the  representative  of  coal  No.  5  of  the  Illinois  section, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  No.  38  was  called  by  the  miners  '^  Sulphur 
rock.''     I  was  unable  to  learn  anything  further  about  it. 

No.  42.  Coal, — This  is  supposed  to  be  coal  No.  2  of  the  .Illinois  section,  and 
corresponds  with  the  lower  LaSalle  coal.  This  has  only  been  reached  by 
boring.  Work  has  ceased  at  this  shaft  for  the  present,  but  it  is  reported  that 
it  is  to  be  resumed  hereafter. 

Economical      Geology. 

Stone  for  Building. — The  supply  of  this  material  is  very  limited,  there  being 
but  very  few  outcrops  of  rock  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  Southwest  of 
Secor,  in  sections  23  and  24,  township  26,  range  1  west,  there  is  an  outcrop  of 
limestone.  The  lower  part  of  the  quarry  was  filled  with  water,  so  that  I  was 
unable  to  learn  upon  what  the  limestone  rests,  or  how  thick  it  is,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhere  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  It  is  of  a  bluish-gray  color, 
streaked  with  white,  and  for  the  most  part,  compact.  It  appears  to  have  been 
at  one  time  oelular,  and  the  white  portions  have  resulted  from  the  infiltration 
of  colorless  carbonate  of  lime.  In  some  portions  of  the  strata  the  cavities  still 
remain,  and  are  coated  with  crystals  of  calcite,  with,  occasionally,  pyrite.  The 
rock  contains  a  few  fossils,  among  the  most  common  of  which  are  the  following : 
Productus  louffisptnusy  Athyris  suhtilita^  and  Cyathaxonia  proliferaf  These 
quarries  furnish  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  building  stone,  which,  from 
its  scarcity  in  this  vicinity,  is  quite  valuable.  The  rock  makes  good  lime,  and 
the  fragments  from  the  quarries  might  be  utilized  in  this  way. 
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South  of  Versailles,  in  section  33  of  this  township,  there  is  another  quarry, 
the  rock  from  which  is  reported  to  be  similar  to  that  above  mentioned.  Some 
small  exposures  of  limestone  are  reported  along  the  Mackinaw  river,  but  wheth- 
er in  Woodford  county  or  beyond  its  limits,  I  did  not  learn.  There  is  an  out- 
crop of  limestone  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Metamora,  in  section  1,  township 
27,  range  3  west.     This  exposure  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Goal. — The  supply  of  this  important  mineral  is  quite  limited.  The  only 
mine  that  is  worked  at  present,  is  the  one  northwest  of  Metamora  in  section  1, 
township  27,  range  3  west.  The  seam  worked  here  is  probably  coal  No.  6  of 
the  Illinois  valley  section.  So  far,  this  coal  has  been  tested  at  two  places  in 
this  county,  and  at  each  it  is  from  three  to  three  and  a-half  feet  thick,  and 
there  is  a  band  about  nine  inches  thick  near  the  middle  of  the  scam,  that  fur^ 
nishes  an  excellent  quality  of  coal,  while  that  above  and  below  is  very  poor. 
A  boring  was  made  from  the  bottom  of  this  shaft,  to  see  if  a  more  valuable 
coal  could  not  be  found.  Coal  No.  4  (?)  was  struck  about  seventy  feet  below, 
but  was  only  ten  inches  thick.  The  next  seam,  if  No.  3  is  absent  here,  would 
be  No.  2,  and  probably  lies  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  this. 

This  lower  coal.  No.  2,  has  been  reached  at  Minonk,  by  sinking  a  shaft  about 
four  hundred  and  forty  feet  and  boring  about  one  hundred  feet  farther.  The 
coal  was  found  to  be  three  feet  ten  inches  in  thickness.  This  seam  probably 
underlies  the  whole  county  at  a  depth  of  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  Elsewhere,  coal  No.  4,  numbered  24  in  the  section  of  the  Mi- 
nonk shafl,  may  be  thick  enough  to  be  of  some  value.  In  the  LaSalle  section, 
reported  by  H.  C.  Freeman,  this  seam  is  from  three  to  six  feet  thick. 

Though  coal  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  county,  except  by  means  of  shafts 
sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  still  it  can  be  furnished  from  abroad  to  those 
along  the  line  of  the  railroads  at  reasonable  rates,  and  hence  deep  mining  has 
not  been  largely  undertaken. 

Soil  and  Agricultural  Products. — ^The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  usually  of  a 
black  or  dark  brown  color,  and  from  one  to  three  or  more  feet  deep.  Its  dark 
color  shows  it  to  be  largely  composed  of  humus,  which  has  resulted  from  the 
growth  and  decay  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  upon  the  surface  for  long 
ages.  This  admixture  of  organic  matter  with  the  finely  pulverized  mineral 
matter,  which  constituted  the  upper  surface  of  the  Drift,  when  it  emerged 
from  the  waters  in  which  it  had  accumulated,  was  necessary  in  order  to  form 
the  fertile  soil  which  now  constitutes  the  surface  of  our  prairie  lands.  The 
brown  clays,  which  lie  immediately  below  this  vegetable  mould,  and  forms  the 
subsoil,  do  not  readily  absord  the  excess  of  moisture  which  filters  through 
the  soil,  and  hence  the  surface  is  frequently  rendered  too  wet,  where  it  is  level 
or  but  slightly  rolling,  as  is  the  case  over  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
county,  to  be  successfully  cultivated  without  artificial  draining.     It  is  true, 
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that  by  waiting  a  little  later  ia  the  spring,  the  soil  can  then  be  worked,  but 
that  gives  so  much  the  less  time  for  the  crop  to  ripen,  and  if  the  frost  comes 
early  it  is  likely  to  be  injured,  if  not  entirely  lost  By  proper  drainage  this 
would  be,  in  a  lars^e  measure,  remedied,  the  soil  made  warmer  and  more  pro- 
ductive, and  the  growing  season  rendered  somewhat  longer.  In  most  places 
there  is  sufficient  descent  towards  the  streams,  so  that  drains  can  be  made  with 
but  little  difficulty.  Frequently,  the  partial  or  entire  saving  of  a  crop  would 
result  from  a  thorough  drainage  of  the  surface.  Wheat,  corn  and  hay  are  the 
principal  products  of  the  prairie,  but  other  grains,  and  fruits,  adapted  to  the 
climate,  may  bo  grown  with  more  or  less  success. 

.  In  the  vicinity  of  tho  water  courses,  the  land  is  more  rolling  and  hilly,  and 
the  subsoil  comes  nearer  the  surface,  and  a  portion  of  the  humus  has  been 
washed  out  of  the  soil,  leaving  it  much  less  fertile,  but  better  adapted  to  some 
kinds  of  crops,  particularly  fruits.  For  ordinary  purposes  these  soils  require 
little  or  no  draining.  In  their  uncultivated  state  they  produce  good  timber : 
the  common  varieties  of  oak,  hickory,  elm  and  ash,  sugar  and  white  maple, 
wild  cherry,  black  walnut,  butternut  and  hackberry. 

Along  the  Illinois  river  blufis,  grapevines  are  very  abundant,  more  so  than  I 
noticed  elsewhere.  I  saw  but  few  vineyards  in  the  portions  visited,  but  the 
abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the  wild  vines  would  seem  to  indicate  that  here 
is  a  favored  locality  for  the  culture  of  the  grape.  Along  these  bluffs  but  little 
draining  would  be  necessary,  though  in  most  places  where  the  grape  has  been 
successfully  cultivated,  it  has  usually  been  found  to  pay  to  underdrain  even 
where  the  soil  appeared,  to  the  unpracticed  eye,  dry  enough.  Underdrains  are 
profitable,  not  only  to  carry  off  the  surplus  moisture,  but  also  to  give  the  at- 
mosphere a  chance  to  act  more  readily  and  thoroughly  upon  the  subsoil.  This 
action  is  necessary  to  assist  in  dissolving  and  preparing  the  mineral  food  for 
the  vine,  which  sends  its  roots  deep  into  the  surrounding  soil  for  this  very 
nourishment. 

The  finest  apple  orchards  in  tho  county  are  found  on  these  '*  barrens,"  and 
most  other  kinds  of  fruit  succeed  best  on  this  kind  of  soil. 
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INTRODUCTOEY  BBMARKS. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  second  Tolome  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illi- 
nois, in  which  descriptions  and  figures  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  species, 
and  several  new  genera  of  fossil  fishes  were  given,  the  collections  from  various 
portions  of  the  State,  brought  in  by  those  engaged  in  field  geology,  have  added 
largely  to  the  number  already  known  of  this  most  interesting  group  of  fossils, 
and  we  are  now  enabled  to  present  figures  and  descriptions  of  thirty-two  new 
species  and  four  new  genera,  embracing  some  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  yet 
found  in  the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  Edestus  Semrichsii,  figured  on  PI.  1,  fig.  1,  was  found  by  Mr.  John  P. 
Heinrichs,  in  the  Belleville  coal  seam  at  Belleville,  in  St  Clair  county,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  fossil  of  its  kind  at  present  known,  and  its  study 
has  enabled  ns  to  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  probable  position  and  use 
of  these  remarkable  serrated  spines  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  Belleville  coal  is  usually  quite  regularly  stratified,  the  layers  varying 
from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  separated  by  a  thin  parting  of  bitu- 
minous shale  or  slaty  coal,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  fossil  was  embedded  in 
one  of  these  shaly  partings  between  the  layers  of  solid  coal.    The  fauna  of  this 
coal  is  eminently  marine  in  its  character,  and  the  following  named  species  of 
Brachiopoda  are  abundant  in  the  roof  shales  and  limestones  associated  with  it, 
in  St.  Clair  county  :  Productus  longiqnntis  var.  splendensy  P.  Prattentanusy  P. 
WUberantUy  P.  costatus,  P.  punctcUus,  Athyris  mhtilit-a^  A,  jRoyisHij   Spirifer 
cameratuSf  S.  HneatuSy  Chonetes  mesoloba^  and  C7.  gramiUferay  associated  with 
plates  and  joints  of  Orinoidea.    Moreover,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  this  coal 
directly  enclosed  between  beds  of  marine  limestone,  with  only  a  few  inches  of 
shale  or  clay  intervening  between  the  limestone  and  the  coal.     The  limestone 
beneath  the  coal  is  generally  nodular  and  argillaceous,  and  contains  Chxtetes 
miUeporaceous^  two  or  three  species  of  Naticopns,  several  species  of  Pleuroto- 
mana,  and  a  few  Brachiopoda,  among  which,  Spirifer  lineotus^  S,  cameratvs, 
and  Athyris  tuhtUita  are  the  most  common.    No  remains  of  fishes  have  yet  been 
obtained  from  these  limestones  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  the  only  icbthyic  re- 
mains yet  found  in  the  bituminous  roof  shales  of  this  coal  at  other  localities, 
—44 
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are  Petrodvs  occidentalism  and  spines  like  that  figured  on  PI.  II,  fig.  3  and  3  a, 
under  the  name  of  Lisfracantktu  ktstrix. 

The  occurrence  of  the  so-called  dermal  plates  of  PetrodtLS^  with  the  peculiar 
spine  above  referred  to  in  the  same  stratum,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
might  have  once  belonged  to  the  same  species  of  fish,  and  this  supposition  seems 
to  be  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  while  these  two  forms  are  tolerably  abun- 
dant at  some  localities,  all  other  traces  of  vertebrata  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  ' 
roof  shales  of  this  coal. 

The  large  spines,  JPhysonemw  giga$  and  Ctenacanthm  Mayi^  represented  on 
PI.  II,  figs.  1  and  2,  were  obtained  from  the  upper  division  of  the  Burlington 
limestone,  the  former  from  the  quarries  near  Thayer's  distillery,  about  one  mile 
below  the  City  of  Quincy,  and  the  latter  from  Burlington,  Iowa.  More  re- 
cently we  have  obtained  another  specimen  of  the  last  named  species  from  the 
same  limestone  on  Cedar  creek,  in  Warren  county,  Illinois.  The  specimen  of 
JPhysonemuSf  the  only  one  at  present  known,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  America, 
was  found  in  the  debris  of  the  quarry,  and  the  stratum  in  which  it  was  origi- 
nally embedded,  oould  not  be  positively  identified,  but  the  Ctenacanthm  Mayi 
was  obtained  from  the  limestone  layer  known  as  the  ^^JUh  bed*'  in  the  upper 
division  of  the  Burlington  limestone. 

The  remainder  of  the  ichthyio  material,  still  in  band,  and  upon  the  investi- 
gation of  which  we  are  now  engaged,  indicates  that  this  department  of  palsBon- 
tology  is  by  no  means  exhausted  in  this  State,  and  we  hope  to  present  in  a  sub- 
sequent volume  of  this  report,  some  ten  or  twelve  additional  plates  of  these 
very  interesting  fossils,  illustrating  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  additional  species, 
which  will  enable  ub  to  extend  our  catalogue  to  something  over  two  hundred 
species  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  Carboniferous  system  alone,  showing  that  our 
western  localities  of  Coal  Measure  and  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  strata, 
are  fitr  more  productive  in  this  interesting  group  of  fossils  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  hitherto  explored.  A.  H.  W. 


Genus  PLATYSOMUS,  Agassiz. 
Platysomus  circularis,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  2. 

Fish  small,  two  inches  long,  nearly  orbicular  in  outline,  head 
elongated,  acute,  granulated,  nearly  as  long  as  body.  Tail  very 
heterocercal,  with  thirty  or  more  rays;  vertebral  column  pro- 
longed to  the  extremity  of  upper  lobe;  lower  lobe  strongly 
marked,  dorsal  and  anal  fins  opposite,  set  far  back,  broad,  ex- 
tending nearly  to  caudal  fin,  each  highest  anteriorly,  anal  with 
about  thirty,  dorsal  with  forty  rays;  rays  supported  by  strong 
interspinous  bones.  Scales  oblong  in  outline,  smooth,  those 
on  the  sides  three  to  six  times  as  high  as  long. 

The  discovery  of  this  little  fish  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois,  is  a  fact  of 
great  geological  interest,  as  the  j^enus  has  not  before  been  found  in  America. 
In  the  old  world,  most  of  the  species  are  found  in  the  Permian,  but  a  number 
have  also  been  taken  from  the  Coal  Measures  near  Leeds,  England. 

From  these,  the  species  before  us  is  apparently  distinguished  by  its  small 
size,  more  orbicular  form,  and  broader  dorsal  and  anal  fins. 

Formation  and  locality  :  Nodules  of  iron  ore ;  Mazon  creek,  Orundy  county, 
Illinois. 

Genus   PALiEONISCUS,  DeBlainv. 
Pal-«oniscus  gracilis,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iiif  fig.  4. 

Pish  of  very  small  size;  body  cylindrical  and  slender;  head 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  length,  rounded  and  obtuse  anteriorly ; 
mandibles  and  maxillaries  ornamented  with  fine  raised  lines; 
cranial  bones  tuberculated  (?) ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  placed  far 
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back  and  accurately  opposite;  ventral  fins  set  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body;  scales  rhomboidal,  of  nearly  uniform  size — 
except  on  the  tail,  smooth  on  surface  and  margins. 

This  elegant  little  fish  seems  to  be  qnite  distinct  from  any  heretofore  found 
in  this  country.  It  is  much  less  in  size  than  any  species  of  the  genus  before 
known,  sometimes  hardly  exceeding  an  inch  in  length.  The  body  is  elongated 
ttfid  narrow,  bearing  simple  polished  scales.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  placed 
80  near  the  caudal  as  to  almost  reach  it  when  collapsed,  and  are  exactly  oppo- 
site.    In  this  character  it  is  unlike  any  other  species  known. 

It  might  be  inferred  that  this  was  but  the  young  of  P.  peltigerus^  N.,  the  most 
common  species  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  Western  States,  but  it  wants  the 
row  of  large  scales  which  cover  the  dorsal  line  of  that  species,  and  also  differs 
from  it  in  the  position  of  the  fins  and  the  smooth  scales.  In  size  it  is  about 
equal  to  EurylepU  mxnutus^  N.,  found  in  the  cannel  coals  of  Ohio,  but  is  more 
slender,  has  the  fins  differently  placed,  and  wants  the  high  side-scales  of  that 
species. 

FormaMon  and  locality:  Coal  Measures;  Mazon  creek,  Grundy  county.  111. 


Genus  AMBLYPTERUS. 
Ambltpterus  macropterus?  Ag. 

A  somewhat  shattered  nodule  of  clay  ironstone  obtained  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong, 
from  the  Coal  Measures  at  Mazon  creek ;  contains  an  unmistakable  impression 
of  a  species  of  Ambli/pterus,  the  first  that  has  been  recognized  in  America. 
From  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  specimen,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with 
certainty  whether  it  was  or  was  not  identical  with  either  of  the  species  found 
in  the  CobI  Measures  of  Europe,  but  it  so  closely  approaches  A,  macropterus^ 
Ag.,  so  abundant  in  the  similar  nodules  of  ironstone  at  Saarbruck,  that  we  are 
not  justified  in  giving  it  a  new  name.  Other  specimens,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  discovered  in  the  locality  that  has  furnished  this,  will  doubtless 
decide  the  question.  In  either  case,  thb  adds  another  to  the  list  of  genera 
and  species  found  in  that  wonderful  deposit  of  Mazon  creek,  and  affords  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  minute  and  exact  parallelism  between  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures of  Europe  and  America.  While  we  may  leave  the  correspondence  between 
other  parts  of  the  geological  column  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  open  to 
further  proof  as  to  whether  they  be  oases  of  homotaxis  or  synchronism,  we 
must  insist  that  here,  at  least,  the  phenomena  were  coincident  in  time,  and  are 
due  to  cosmioal  and  not  to  local  causes. 
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The  speoimen  of  Amblypterus  before  us,  though  so  imperfect,  shows  some 
points  in  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  genus  which  have  been  long  misun* 
dcrstood.  Agassiz  says  of  the  dentition  of  Amhlt/pteruSy  that  the  teeth  are  en 
hrossey  and  hence  it  was  a  vegetable  eater  ;  but  in  these  specimens  the  mandi- 
bles are  distinctly  shown,  bearing  on  the  outer  edge  of  each  a  row  of  relatively 
large  and  acute  teeth,  such  as  could  only  be  intended  for  the  use  of  a  carnivore. 
Probably,  as  in  analagous  fishes,  the  jaw  bore  smaller  teeth  within,  but  the 
large  ones  are  as  distinct,  and  relatively  as  large  as  those  of  Lepidosteus.  The 
dentition  is  even  better  shown  in  some  specimens  of  Atnhlj/pterus  from  Saar- 
bruck  in  the  'possession  of  one  of  the  authors,  and  these  exhibit  precisely  the 
character  described  above. 


Genus  RHIZODUS,  Owen. 

J' 

Rhizodus  reticulatub,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iil,  fig.  9,  13,  14.  I 

Scales  of  large  size,  oblong  or  oval  in  outline,  anterior  ex- 
tremity somewhat  pointed,  posterior  end  truncated;  margins 
bordered  by  a  distinct  radiate-striated  band,  broadest  on  the 
.»Uri„r  ./d  posterior  e.t«n.itie.,  .nd  marked  by  »ume,o^ 
imperfectly  parallel  and  concentric  plications  or  lines  of  growth ; 
under  surface  nearly  smooth,  with  a  subcentral  tubercle ;  up- 
per surface,  within  the  marginal  band,  covered  with  an  irre- 
gular reticulation  of  raised  lines,  which  enclose  elongated  poly- 
gonal areolae ;  on  the  exposed  anterior  third  of  the  scale,  these 
lines  are  more  or  less  broken  into  rows  of  minute  tubercles. 

The  elongated  form  of  these  scales  is  their  most  striking  character.  This  is 
best  shown  in  some,  of  the  smaller  specimens,  which  are  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  broad,  and  spatulate  in  outline.  The  largest  ones  are  two  and  a-half 
inches  long  by  one  and  one-quarter  broad.  The  scale  is  thin,  and  the  orna. 
mentation  delicate,  similar  in  style  to  that  of  R.  occidentalism  but  less  strong. 
In  that  species,  the  scale  is  mach  more  rounded,  the  two  diameters  being  nearly 
equal. 

Formation  and  locality  :  Coal  Measures ;  Mazon  creek,  Grundy  county,  111. 
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Genus  EDESTUS,  Leidy. 
Edestus  Heinrichsii,  N.  and  W. 

Fl.  i,  fig.  la  and  lb. 

Spine  robust,  one  foot  or  more  in  length  by  two  and  a-half 
inches  wide,  and  one  and  a-quarter  inch  thick,  composed  of 
dense,  bony  tissue,  symmetrically  flattened,  with  an  ovoid 
section  below,  lenticular  above ;  one  margin  nearly  straight, 
the  other  gently  arched ;  the  basal  end  irregularly  rounded 
off;  the  arched  border  set  with  nine  large,  triangular,  flat- 
tened, doubly  crenulated,  enamelled  denticles,  each  about  an 
inch  in  hight ;  the  upper  half  of  the  straight  side  forming  a 
sharp  cutting  edge.  The  denticles  of  the  arched  border  are 
broadly  triangular  in  outline,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the 
curved  edge  on  which  they  rest,  each  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  hight  by  one  and  a-quarter  inch  in  breadth,  com- 
pressed laterally,  with  crenulated  cutting  edges.  They  are 
contiguously  placed,  and  each  is  embraced  by  the  acute  pro- 
longations of  the  enamelled  base  of  the  superior  denticle  which 
reaches  back  to  its  middle  point.  The  spine  is  segmented 
throughout,  each  segment  bearing  a  denticle;  the  segments 
overlapping  to  such  a  degree  that  the  one  bearing  the  supe- 
rior denticle  reaches  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base  of  the  spine. 

By  a  glance  at  the  figures  dow  given  of  this  fossil,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
generically  identical  with  that  described  by  Prof.  Leidy,  under  the  name  of 
Edestus  voraXf  (Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Phil.,  2d  series,  vol  iii,  p.  159, 
PI.  15).  The  fragment  upon  which  Prof.  Leidy  based  his  description  was, 
however,  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  left  much  in  regard  to  the  complete  form, 
as  well  as  relations  of  this  fossil,  to  conjecture.  Though  noting  its  anomalous 
structure,  Dr.  Leidy  was  constrained  to  regard  his  specimen  as  the  fragment  of 
a  jaw  of  a  plagiostomous  fish.  No  other  conclusion  was  fairly  deduciblc  from 
the  fragment  which  he  had,  or  his  proverbial  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  com- 
parative anatomy  would  have  led  him  to  it.  Yet  the  specimen  before  us,  which 
is  nearly  complete,  exhibits  features  that  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  that 
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ooDcIusion,  and  indioates  that  it  was  rather  a  defensive  spine.  Although  the 
denticles  which  crown  its  convex  margin  have  the  general  form  and  crennlation 
of  the  teeth  of  Carcharodon  or  Hemipriitisy  their  strncture  is,  in  many  respects, 
quite  different. 

Ist.  The  teeth  of  none  of  the  sharks  are  symmetrical,  but  the  anterior  face 
is  flattened,  and  the  posterior  is  more  or  less  arched,  while  on  the  denticles  of 
the  specimen  before  us  the  two  sides  are  equal. 

2d.  The  jaws  of  sharks  are  cartilagenous,  holding  the  bony  and  enameled 
teeth  only  by  ligamentous  attachments,  so  that  in  the  fossil  state  the  jaws  have 
usually  quite  disappeared,  the  teeth  being  scattered  about  in  all  directions, 
whereas  in  Edestus  we  have  a  mass  of  dense  bone  to  which  tooth -like  denticles 
are  united  by  a  firm,  bony  anchylosis. 

3d.  The  form  of  this  fossil,  as  shown  by  the  nearly  complete  specimen  before 
us,  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  jaw  of  fish,/eptile  or  mammal  known,  being 
roughly  rounded  below,  above  terminating  in  an  acute  point,  its  upper  portion 
flattened,  smooth,  even-polished,  evidently  never  having  been  covered  by  the 
integuments,  and  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  on  the  other 
by  crenated  denticles. 

4th.  The  rounded,  roughened  base  proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  articu- 
lated with  any  bones,  and  scarcely  with  cartilages,  else  we  should  have  some 
evidences  of  co-adaptation.  In  this  respect,  it  resembles  most  the  dorsal  spines 
of  sharks  and  skates,  which  are  implanted  in  the  integument  of  the  back,  have 
a  roughened  base  and  a  bony  structure,  with  various  forms  of  enameled  denti- 
cles on  one  margin. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  fossil  is  generically  identical  with  that  exhibited  at 
the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Am.  Ass.  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  and  of  which  a  better 
figure  is  now  given  than  any  heretofore  published.  That  specimen  was  found 
in  the  coal  of  Parke  Co.,  Ind.,  and  when  exhibit'Cd  to  the  Am.  Ass.  was  con- 
sidered by  Prof.  Agassis  as  a  jaw ;  one  of  a  pair  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
head,  and  compared  to  the  embryonic  condition  of  the  saw  of  Pristis.  There 
are,  however,  some  features  in  the  specimen  before  us,  which  seem  to  militate 
against  that  conclusion : 

Ist.  The  tissue  of  the  rostrum  of  JMstis  is  only  partially  ossified,  whUe  this 
is  all  dense  bone. 

2d.  The  denticles  of  the  rostrum  in  PristU  are  set  in  alveolar  cavities,  while 
in  this  fossil  they  are  inseparably  united  with  the  bony  mass  without  sockets. 

3d.  If  the  fossil  was  the  homologue  of  the  rostrum  of  the  saw-fish,  the  base 
would  have  presented  some  evidence  of  articulation  with  the  bones  or  cartilages 
of  the  head,  whereas  it  is  rounded  as  though  it  had  been  completely  buried  in 
soft  tissue. 
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4th.  If  it  were  the  homologue  of  the  embryonic  half  of  the  rostrum  of 
Pnstisy  it  must  have  been  placed  on  the  side  of  the  snout,  separated  from  its 
fellow,  as  it  shows  no  points  of  contact ;  on  the  contrary,  a  cutting  or  serrated 
edge  at  the  summit.  On  this  supposition,  its  flattened  sides  must  have  been 
more  or  less  horizontal,  but  if  that  had  been  its  position,  the  upper  and  lower 
sides  would  hardly  have  been  equally  arched,  and  the  organ  transversely  sym- 
metrical. 

We  are,  therefore,  driven  by  this  perfect  bi-lateral  symmetry  to  suppose  this 
was  not  one  of  a  pair,  but  that  it  stood  alone,  somewhere  in  the  medial  line, 
either  as  the  homologue  of  the  sword  in  Xiphias^  or  of  the  rostrum  in  Prist  is 
(in  which  case  it  should  have  had  an  articulated  base) ;  or,  as  the  homologue 
of  the  dorsal  spines  of  Chimserai  SpinaXy  IfyhoduSy  CtenacanthuSy  etc.,  or  the 
caudal  spine  of  Trygon  and  the  other  Sting-Kays. 

There  are  one  or  two  anomalous  features  in  this  fossil  which  require  notice  : 
and  first,  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  exposed  portion 
and  that  buried  in  the  integuments,  though  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  rough- 
ened, knobby,  basal  portion  was  implanted  in  tissue,  while  the  smooth,  polished, 
and  keen-edged  upper  portion  was  as  certainly  exposed.  In  most  fin  spines  of 
sharks  and  rays,  the  line  of  the  dorsal  surface  is  very  plainly  marked.  This 
is  not  always  the  case,  however,  so  that  no  great  importance  can  be  attached 
to  that  feature.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  spine  is  the  comparative  insignifi- 
cance in  size  of  the  medullary  cavity.  In  the  great  spines  of  Eyhodusy  Gyra- 
canthuSjOracanthtis^eto,,  the  medullary  cavity  is  very  conspicuous,  but  in  Edes" 
tus  it  is  hardly  observable,  and  the  basal  extremity,  which  in  most  species  of 
Bybodusj  etc.,  is  a  mere  shell,  is  here  quite  solid.  In  some  of  the  spines  of 
rays,  however,  there  is  scarce  any  medullary  cavity,  so  that  this  feature  need 
not  be  considered  incompatible  with  the  conclusion  that  our  fossil  is  a  spine. 

The  segmented  structure  of  the  fossil  is  its  most  marked  and  anomalous  fea- 
ture, but  one  equally  so  whether  it  be  considered  spine  or  jaw,  and  for  which 
no  parallel  suggests  itself.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  thb  structure  that  we  must  as- 
cribe the  absence  of  a  large  medullary' cavity,  as  each  segment  seems  to  have 
been  nourished  somewhat  independently  of  its  fellows. 

It  is  also  evident  that  this  spine  was  implanted  in  the  integuments  at  a  low 
angle,  and  that  an  investing  skin  or  other  nutrient  tissue  covered  fully  half  its 
surface,  on  the  lower  portion  reaching  up  to  the  enameled  bases  of  the  denti- 
cles. This  is  the  relative  position  of  the  defensive  spines  of  rays,  to  which  an 
analogy  is  suggested  by  this  character. 

In  some  plagiostomous  fishes,  a  bone  is  found  quite  buried  in  the  integuments 
of  the  back,  and  which  is  a  rudimentary  representative  of  a  posterior  dorsal  fin; 
it  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  we  have  in  the  fossil  before  us,  a  higher  de- 
velopment and  special  modification  of  that  organ. 
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On  comparing  the  specimen  under  consideration  with  that  described  by  Prof. 
Leidy,  it  will  be  seen  that  ours  is  less  robust ;  that  the  segments  overlap  to  a 
much  greater  extent;  that  the  denticles  are  broader,  not  so  high,  and  are  not 
set  obliquely  on  the  spine  as  in  E.  vorax,  while  the  decurrent  spur  of  the 
enameled  base  is  much  longer,  and  more  acute. 

From  the  specimen  exhibited  to  the  Am.  Ass.  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  and  which 
is  probably  identical  with  that  described  in  this  report,  vol.  ii,  p.  84,  as  E.  mi- 
nor, N.,  the  one  before  us  may  be  distinguished  by  its  greater  size,  its  more 
rectilinear  outline — having  only  one  of  its  margins  curved — and  by  its  shorter, 
broader  and  more  erect  denticles. 

The  specimen  of  E,  vorax  described  by  Prof  Leidy,  is  supposed  to  hav  e 
been  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Western  Arkansas,  was  coated  with  car- 
bonaceous matter,  and  was  doubtless  taken  from  a  stratum  of  cannel  or  bitumi- 
nous shale. 

Prof  Hitchcock's  specimen  was  obtained  from  a  layer  of  *'  slate  "  (Bitumi- 
nous shale  ?)  which  overlies  a  seam  of  coal  in  Parke  Co.,  Tndiana. 

The  specimen  described  in  the  2d  vol.  of  this  report  was  obtained  from  a  bi- 
tuminous limestone  in  Posey  Co.,  Indiana ;  while  that  before  us  is  reported  by 
Mr.  Heinrich  to  have  been  found  in  the  coal  of  Belleville,  Illinois. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  enclosing  material  was  undoubtedly  an  aqueous  sedi- 
ment, as  the  bituminous  shales  interstratified  with  the  coal  seams  and  cannel 
beds  always  are.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  animal  which 
bore  this  organ  was  aquatic  in  habit.''' 

The  species  described  above  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  John  P.  Heinrich,  in  whose 
mine  it  was  found,  and  to  whose  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  scientific  value 
we  owe  its  preservation,  as  to  his  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity 
of  describing  it. 


*In  the  Am.  Jour  Sci.  2d  series,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  212,  will  be  found  a  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  the  difference  between  cannel  and  ordinary  bituminons  coal.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  facts  there  cited  is  that  this  difference  is  mainly  due  to  the  relative  quantities  of  water 
present  during  the  process  of  bitumization ;  cannel  coal  having  been  formed  from  vegetable 
matter  completely  submerged,  while  ordinary  bituminous  coal  was  produced  from  vegetable 
matter  saturated,  but  not  constantly  covered  with  water.  In  the  former  case,  the  vegetable 
tissue  was  thoroughly  macerated,  its  softer  parts  forming  a  line  carbonaceous  pulp  which  was 
suspended,  transported  and  deposited  in  laminated  beds  by  water  action.  All  cannel  coals 
may  be  said  to  contain  remains  of  fishes,  shells,  or  aquatic  reptiles,  while  ordinary  bitumi- 
nous coal  rarely  contains  anything  but  vegetable  organisms.  In  the  open  lagoons  of  peat 
bogs — which  receive  the  leachings  of  the  surrounding  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  and  where  a 
fine  carbonaceous  mud  is  deposited  with  the  remains  of  aquatic  animals — cannel  may  be  said 
to  be  forming,  while  the  spongy,  saturated,  but  not  submerged  peat,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representation  of  our  cubical  coals. 
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Genus  CLADODUS. 
Cladodus  ischtpus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  6,  6a. 

Teeth  large  and  stong;  base  broad  and  thick^  one  and  a 
half  inch  wide  by  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  its  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter;  central  cone  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
hight,  broad  and  thick  below,  rapidly  narrowed  to  an  acute 
point  (in  the  specimen  before  us  the  summit  is  deflected  for- 
ward arid  laterally)  j  anterior  face  nearly  flat,  posterior 
strongly  arched,  both  finely  striated,  forming  an  acute  angle 
along  their  line  of  junction ;  lateral  denticles  numerous,  in  a 
single  row  on  the  anterior  margin,  and  running  up  on  to  the 
lateral  angle  of  the  crown. 

The  most  striking  characters  of  this  tooth  are  its  broad  thick  base — in  its 
longest  diameter  double  the  hight  of  the  crown — and  the  strong,  anteriorly 
flattened  and  rapidly  tapering  central  cone.  These  characters,  if  equally 
marked  in  other  specimens,  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  at  a  glance  from  any 
other  species  hitherto  described. 

Specimen  in  cabinet  of  Prof.  Litton. 

Formation  and  locality :  St.  Louis  limestone ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cladodus  elegans,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  9. 

Teeth  of  medium  size,  as  high  as  broad,  measuring  a'bout 
one  inch  in  each  direction ;  central  cone  very  much  compressed, 
double-edged ;  anterior  face  nearly  flat,  posterior  gently  arched 
and  regularly  striated  witli  nearly  equidistant,  relatively 
strong  and  sharp  raised  lines,  at  base  about  thirty  in  number, 
above  fewer  and  stronger ;  lateral  denticles  two  on  either  side, 
of  which  the  exterior  pair  is  much  the  larger,  divergent,  flat- 
tened before,  rounded  behind,  double-edged,  strongly  striated. 

The  general  contour  of  this  tooth  is  remarkably  exact  and  elegant,  as  is  its 
ornamentation.     The  central  cone  is  erect,  straight  and  very  much  flattened. 
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From  C.  spinosiLs,  which  occurs  in  the  same  formation,  it  is  distingnished  by 
its  relatively  narrower  base,  fewer  lateral  denticles,  and  by  its  flattened  anci- 
pital  central  cone.  The  same  characters  will  serve  to  separate  it  from  (7.  mor- 
ti/er  and  C./erox^  although  the  former  of  the  last  two  mentioned  approaches 
it  most  nearly,  and  if  they  occurred  in  the  same  deposit  it  might  be  suspected 
that  they  formed  parts  of  the  necessarily  somewhat  variable  dentition  of  one 
fish.  They  are,  however,  too  widely  separated  geologically,  to  render  this  sup- 
position at  all  probable.  The  specimen  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Litton. 
Formation  and  locality:  St.  Louis  limestone;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cladodus  deflexus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  8,  3a. 

Tooth  of  medium  size,  base  as  broad  as  Light  of  cone,  very 
narrow ;  antero-posterior  diameter  scarcely  more  than  a  quar- 
ter the  breadth ;  anterior  margin  straight,  posterior  regularly 
arched ;  central  cone  flexed  laterally  and  backward,  somewhat 
flattened  and  strongly  striated  in  front,  rounded  and  finely 
striated  behind ;  lateral  denticles,  two  on  each  side,  relatively 
large  and  nearly  equal :  sometimes  there  are  one  or  two  addi- 
tional ones  of  smaller  size. 

The  laterally  deflected  median  cone,  flattened,  striated,  and  angled  before, 
rounded  behind,  with  the  very  narrow  transversely  elongated  base,  will  serve 
as  a  means  of  identification  of  this  species  wherever  found,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  others  of  the  genus. 

Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone ;  Quincy,  Illinois. 


Genus  PETALODUS. 
Petalodus  curtus,  N,  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  2. 

Teeth  of  moderate  size,  thin  and  light  in  crown  and  root ; 
crown  broadly  arched,  twice  as  wide  as  high,  concavo-convex 
laterally  and  vertically ;  superior  margin  serrated  or  rough- 
ened by  the  termini  of  the  calcigerous  tubes ;  anterior  face  of 
crown  without  imbricating  enamel  folds,  half  as  high  as  pos- 
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terior  face;  posterior  face  elliptical  in  outline,  basal  enamel 
folds  5-6,  broad  and  strong ;  root  relatively  short  and  thin,  on 
posterior  face  two-thirds  the  hight  of  the  crown,  in  breadth 
two-thirds  that  of  the  crown,  sides  nearly  straight,  bottom 
arched  and  somewhat  three-lobed,  strongly  bevelled  off  so  as 
to  form  a  blunt  edge  on  the  anterior  and  longer  side. 

In  general  aspect  this  tooth  resembles  most  P,  Hnguifer,  N.  and  W.,  from  the 
Chester  limestone,  but  it  is  thinner,  and  has  a  much  shorter  root,  of  which  the 
lower  edge  is  characteristically  bevelled.  There  is  no  other  species  for  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken. 

Formation  and  locality  :  Keokuk  limestone ;  Otter  creek,  Jersey  county, 
Illinois. 


Genus  ANTLIODUS. 
Antliodus  sarcululus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig.  8,  Scr,  8&. 

Tooth  small,  oval  in  outline,  thin  ;  root  entirely  obsolete ; 
upper  surface  poli»shed  and  obscurely  striated ;  anterior  border 
raised  into  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  roughened  but  scarcely  ser- 
rated by  the  extremities  of  the  calcigerous  tubes ;  posterior 
margin  bordered  by  about  three  imbricating  enamel  folds, 
which  form  a  deep  bow-shaped  arch ;  anterior  face  vertical, 
less  than  half  as  high  as  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
tooth,  terminating  in  an  arched  cutting  edge  above,  below  by 
two  or  three  very  narrow  imbricating  folds,  surface  polished 
but  obliquely  punctate  ;  under  surface  sub- triangular  in  out- 
line, bony,  posterior  portion  roughened. 

This  is  another  of  the  small  unguiform  teeth  which  are  so  common  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Western  States,  and  which  form  our 
genus  Antliodus.  On  comparing  it  with  the  species  before  described  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  approaching  closely  in  dimensions  and  general  form  to  A.  par- 
vidus  (vol.  ii,  p.  38,  PI.  vi,  fig.  7,  7a,  lb)  and  A.  minutns  (op.  cit.  p.  43,  PI.  iii, 
figs.  3,  3t/,  3h,)  it  is  specifically  distinct.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  either;  is 
without  the  rudiuicntary  roots  of -4.  parviduny  less  regularly  oval  in  outline,  and 
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the  anterior  margin  is  more  vertical.     In  A,  minutus  the  outline  is  elliptical, 
and  the  imbricated  folds  more  numerous  and  widely  separted. 

Formation  and  local  iff/ :  Burlington  limestone;  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Genus  POLYRHIZODUS. 

PoLYRHIZODUS   TRUNCATUS,  N.   and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  16,  I6a. 

Teeth  small,  massive,  sub-elliptical  in  outline;  crown  gently 
arched  transversely  on  its  upper  and  anterior  face,  which  is 
flattened  and  slightly  excavated,  and  roughened  by  the  oblique 
sections  of  the  calcigerous  tubes;  posterior  face  nearly  straight, 
laterally  and  vertically  smooth  or  punctate ;  this  is  bordered 
below  by  four  enamel  folds  which  are  slightly  arched  upward 
at  the  ends ;  root  very  small  or  obsolete. 

Although  the  specimens  which  we  have  of  this  tooth  show  little  or  no  root, 
there  is  scarce  room  for  doubt  that  tubercular  rootlets  existed  when  it  was  in 
a  perfect  condition  ;  the  spongy  texture  of  the  root  causing  it  to  yield  first  in 
the  process  oi  decay  or  abrasion,  when  the  tooth  is  detached  from  its  support. 
A  comparison  with  the  species  we  have  named  P.  wflexus  and  P.  poroses  (vol. 
ii,  pp.  48,  49,  PI.  ii,  figs.  8  and  9)  will  show  that  they  should  be  placed  in  one 
generic  group  with  that  now  under  consideration. 

From  those  species  it  is  distinguished  by  its  outline,  lower  and  broader  than 
in  P.  wjlexus^  less  low  and  broad  than  in  P.  porofus,  and  by  a  root  more  nearly 
obsolete  than  in  either. 

Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone  ;  Quincy,  111. 

PoLYRHIZODUS  LiTToNi,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  10,  lOff. 

Teeth  of  medium  or  large  size,  strong,  oblong  or  elliptical  in 
outline,  one  and  a  quarter  inch  broad,  half  inch  high ;  crown 
low  and  depressed,  superior  margin  broadly  arched,  subacute, 
roughened  by  the  extremities  of  the  calcigerous  tubes;  ante- 
rior face  three  lines  high,  lenticular  in  outline,  with  acuminate 
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lateral  angles,  bordered  at  base  by  a  narrow,  prominent,  bow- 
shaped  baiid  of  about  four  closely  approximated  enamel  folds ; 
posterior  crown  face  long-elliptical  in  outline,  five  lines  high, 
concave  in  both  directions ;  root  strong  but  short,  two-thirds 
as  broad  as  the  crown ;  on  the  posterior  face  one-third,  ante- 
rior face  two-thirds  the  entire  hight,  divided  into  seven  or 
eight  oblong,  thick,  tooth-like  radicles. 

This  well-marked  species  has,  at  first  sight,  much  the  aspect  of  P.  magnus 
(McCoy,  Brit.  Palaeoz.  Fossils),  but  is  smaller  iu  all  its  dimoDsions,  much  thin- 
uer,  with  fewer  and  relatively  stronger  radicles.  One  of  its  most  characteristic 
features  is  the  prominent  ridge  formed  by  the  imbricating  enamel  folds  at  the 
base  of  the  anterior  face. 

This,  with  other  fish  remains,  was  obtained  by  Prof.  A.  Litton,  who  has 
kindly  loaned  it  to  us  for  description. 

Formation  and  locality :  8t.  Louis  limestone;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Genus  ORODUS. 
Orodus  corrugatus,  N.  and  W. 

n.  iii,  fig.  18,  ISflf. 

Teeth  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  forming  many  rows ;  of 
these  the  largest  are  strongly  arched  in  both  directions,  the 
crown  of  the  arch  forming  a  broad,  massive  eccentric  cone,  or 
protuberance,  which  is  without  rugae,  but  is  coarsely  granulo- 
punctate. 

The  crown  surfaces  of  all  these  teeth — with  the  exception  of  the  compara- 
tively smooth  cone  summits  of  the  largest — are  strongly  and  sharply  corrugated 
by  a  medial,  longitudinal  crest,  and  numerous  pinnate  lateral  crests  which  run 
down  to  and  etrongly  crenulate  the  sides. 

The  lateral  crests  are  beaded  or  pectinated;  the  whole  forming  an  elaborate 
system  of  surface  ornamentation. 

The  smaller  teeth  vary  in  size  from  10  lines  to  4  lines  in  length,  being  three 
times  as  long  as  wide,  long-elliptical  in  outline,  the  larger  ones  highest  near  one 
end,  showing  a  tendency  to  form  the  eccentric  crown-cones  of  the  larger  series. 

The  beautiful  group  of  teeth  represented  in  our  figure  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  specimens  yet  discovered  of  the  dentition  of  the  fishes  of  the  Car- 
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boniferotts  period,  and  by  far  the  most  striking  are  famished  by  the  Coal 
Measure  strata.  The  corrugated  and  highly  ornamented  surface  of  these  teeth 
will  serve  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance  from  all  the  teeth  of  Orodus  de- 
scribed, therefore  no  extended  comparisons  are  necessary.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  this  group  of  eleven  teeth,  though  evidently  belonging  to  one  in- 
dividual, give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  his  complete  dentition.  They  are  not 
in  their  normal  position,  for  the  longer  diameter  of  all  doubtless  once  coincided 
with  the  arch  of  the  jaw  on  which  they  were  placed.  If  this  is  true  -  and  the 
analogies  presented  by  the  dentition  of  living  and  fossil  cestracionts  all  indi- 
cate that  it  is  so — we  must  suppose  that  the  smaller  teeth  have  been  shifted 
from  their  original  position,  in  which  they  must  have  presented  their  ends 
rather  than  their  sides  to  the  series  of  larger  teeth.  In  Acrodus,  the  Jurassic 
representative  of  Orodus,  as  in  the  living  Cestracioriy  we  find  the  largest  and 
strongest  teeth  placed  near  the  middle  of  each  mandible  at  the  point  where  the 
muscles  which  raise  it  act  with  the  greatest  mechanical  advantage  :  the  sym- 
physis of  the  jaw  being  generally  covered  by  more  or  less  conical  and  what  may 
be  called  prehensile  teeth ;  while  the  posterior  portion  of  each  ramus  bears  rows 
of  teeth  diminishing  in  size  backward.  A  similar  structure  is  visible  in  the 
dentition  of  the  mammalia,  where  the  anterior  portion  of  the  jaw  is  occupied 
by  incisors  and  canine  teeth,  the  middle  portion  by  the  molars,  or  grinders  as 
they  are  properly  denominated.  Keasoning  from  these  analogies,  wc  should  con- 
sider the  group  of  teeth  under  consideration  as  having  occupied  the  middle  and 
posterior  portion  of  the  left  mandible  or  the  right  maxillary. 

What  were  the  forms  of  the  anterior  teeth  of  the  series  to  which  these  be. 
longed  we  can  only  conjecture,  but  the  very  striking  resemblance  which  the 
teeth  we  have  described  under  the  name  of  Lophodus  vamahilh  (PL  iv,  fig.  4,4a, 
46,  5,5a,  11,  11a,  116,  present  to  these,  in  the  surface  markings  of  all,  and  the 
form  of  a  part,  suggest  that  the  two  groups  once  formed  but  portions  of  the 
dentition  of  one  genus;  the  conical  forms  of  Lophodus  being  the  anterior  teeth. 

Formation  and  locality  :  Coal  Measures ;  Alton,  111. 


Genus  HELODUS. 
Helodus  rugosus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig  10,  10a. 

Teeth  small  but  strong ;  crown  broadly  conical  in  outline, 
set  obliquely  on  the  root,  lateral  extremities  rounded,  entire 
surface  roughened  by  papillae  of  enamel,  or  vermicular  raised 
lines ;  root  as  high  as  the  crown  and  nearly  as  wide  above, 
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rapidly  narrowed  downward  where  it  becomes  thinner,  and 
terminates  in  a  sharpish  edge ;  posterior  face  of  root  shorter 
than  anterior,  and  marked  by  strong,  vertical  ridges  and  fur- 
rows. 

In  general  form  the  teeth  of  this  speeies  resemble  those  of  H,  compressusj 
but  are  smaller  and  less  flattened.  The  character  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished from  all  other  known  species  of  the  genus  is  the  rugosity  of  the  crown 
surface. 

Formation  and  locality :  Coal  Measures ;  Collinsyille,  Illinois. 

Helodus  compressus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  16,  15a. 

Tooth  small,  much  compressed  or  flattened ;  crown  yoke- 
shaped,  smooth,  coarsely  punctate,  bearing  a  flattened,  smooth, 
sub-central,  medial  cone,  arched  upward  at  base;  root  less  in 
hight  than  crown,  bevelled  to  an  edge  below,  and  marked  on 
either  surface  with  vermicular  lines. 

In  outline  this  species  resembles  H,  consolidatusy  N.  andW.  (vol.  ii,  p.  87, PI. 
vi,  fig.  2)  but  is  much  smaller  and  more  flattened. 

Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone;  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Genus  LOPHODUS,  N.  and  W. 

Teeth  of  various  forms,  many  transversely  elongated ;  the 
crown  raised  into  several  summits,  and  traversed  in  its  longest 
diameter  by  a  sharp  crest ;  root  vertical,  flattened.  In  others 
the  medial  cone  is  greatly  developed,  the  lateral  ones  obsolete 
or  represented  by  buttress-like  wings  that  are  given  off  on  one 
side  of  the  tooth.  The  medial  cone  is  laterally  compressed, 
and  bears  a  sharp  crest  along  its  antero-posterior  medial  line. 

The  moj)t  elongated  of  these  teeth,  taken  by  themselves,  would  be  included 
in  the  genus  Orodus,  being  formed  altogether  on  the  same  plan;  but  those 
bearing  the  high,  ancipital,  medial  cone  are  very  different  from  any  found  in 
the  dental  series  of  OroduSj  and  approach  the  form  of  the  ancipital  teeth  of 
some  of  the  mesozoic  reptiles. 
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There  is  do  doubt  of  the  affinity  of  the  fish  that  bore  these  teeth  with  Oro- 
duSt  but  the  differences  which  have  been  indicated  seems  to  us  of  generic  value. 

Orodus  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  been  found  in  strata  more  recent 
than  the  Lower  Oarb.  limestone,  and  we  may  regard  Lophodus  as  the  represen- 
tative of  that  genus  in  the  fauna  of  the  Coal  Measures. 


Lophodus  variabilis,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  figs.  4,  4ff,  4d,  6,  6a,  11,  11a,  lib. 

Teeth  of  medium  size,  of  three  or  more  forms ;  largest  and 
central?  teeth  (fig.  11)  having  a  V shaped  base,  on  the  angle  of 
which  is  set  an  ovoid  or  conical,  laterally  compressed  crown 
which  bears  on  the  medial  line  a  sharp,  serrated  crest,  passing 
from  the  base  on  the  anterior  face  over  the  crown  to  the  base 
on  the  posterior  face.  On  the  anterior  side  the  crown  is  con- 
stricted at  its  juncture  with  the  base.  On  the  posterior  face 
it  is  supported  by  acute  crested  buttress-like  wings,  which  run 
down  to  the  lateral  prolongations  of  the  base.  The  base  is 
vertically  flattened  under  the  wings  of  the  crown,  thicker  and 
conical  before,  somewhat  pitted  and  roughened.  Other  teeth 
of  the  series  are  transversely  elongated  laterally,  somewhat 
arched  backward  at  the  extremities.  The  crown  has  a  gen- 
eral conical  outline  with  a  pectinated  crest  along  the  most  ele- 
vated line.  Transverse  crests  cross  the  central  summit  and 
two  lateral  eminences  from  front  to  rear.  On  the  posterior 
face  the  central  and  lateral  eminences  form  strong  ridges 
which  give  the  tooth  a  peculiar  yoke-like  plan. 

The  third  form  of  tooth  (fig.  6)  is  still  more  elongated  laterally,  having  the 
form  of  some  species  of  Orodus.  The  crown  is  marked  by  a  central  or  sab- 
central  prominence^  on  either  side  of  which  are  several  minor  summits  which 
may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  projecting  rings  arching  over  the  crown  from 
front  to  rear.  The  root  is  vertical,  flattened,  pitted  or  vermicularly  marked, 
and  bevelled  on  the  lower  edge.  Like  the  others,  these  teeth  are  ornamented 
by  pectinated  ridges  along  the  line  of  greatest  elevation^  and  transversely  on 
the  more  prominent  points. 

The  enamelled  surface  of  the  crown  in  all  these  teeth  is  highly  polished,  and 
—46 
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must  have  been  very  hard.     Though  obscurely  granular  throughout,  il  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  anywhere  punctate. 

Formation  and  locality :  Coal  Measures;  La  Salle,  111. 


Genus  PELTODUS,  N.  and  W. 

Teeth  small  and  low,  round,  oval  or  elliptical  in  outline, 
arched  above  in  both  directions,  concave  or  flattened  below ; 
crown  surface  most  strongly  arched  from  front  to  rear,  highest 
near  the  anterior  margin,  more  or  less  evenly  punctate  through- 
out; under  surface  bony  and  rough;  margins  thin  and  irregu- 
lar where  the  teeth  are  separated,  thickened  and  even  along 
the  lines  of  contact  when  closely  set. 

These  teeth  indicate  a  dentition  intermediate  in  character  between  that  of 
Psammodus  and  Cochliodus ;  less  flat,  smooth  and  pavement-like  than  the  for- 
mer ;  less  convoluted  than  the  latter ;  though,  doubtless,  performing  the  same 
duty — crushing  the  shells  of  mollusks — ^for  which  the  teeth  of  so  many  of  the 
Cestracionts  were  employed.  They  are  smaller  and  thinner  than  the  teeth  of 
the  genera  which  have  been  cited,  Sandalodus,  Ddtodus,  etc.,  and  apparently 
belonged  to  the  humbler  members  of  the  great  group  of  Selachians  which  in- 
habited the  Palaeozoic  sea.  The  type  species,  P,  ungui/ormisj  is  found  in  the 
calcareous  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  forms  a  distinct  and  interesting  ele- 
ment in  the  small  Cestraciont  fauna  of  that  epoch  ;  the  few  and  feeble  repre- 
sentatives of  the  shoals  of  sea  monsters  which  lived  in  the  epoch  that  immedi- 
ately  preceded. 

Among  the  fish  teeth  from  the  Lower  Carb.  strata  contained  in  the  collection 
there  are  some  which  so  muoh  resemble  these  in  general  character,  that  they 
have  been  placed  in  the  same  generic  group  under  the  name  of  P.  puhinulus- 
They  are  longer,  thicker,  more  elongated  laterally,  and  much  more  coarsely  punc- 
tate. 

In  P.  ungujfciinis^  the  broader,  anterior  end  bears  marks  of  attrition,  and  it 
is  evident  that  they  were  so  placed  on  the  jaw  that  the  anterior  margin  was 
most  elevated  and  took  all  the  wear  to  which  the  tooth  was  subjected.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  resembling  some  of  the  Petalodont  teeth  in  gen- 
eral form,  they  were  placed  on  the  jaw  in  reversed  position  from  them,  as 
though  the  teeth  of  Antliod us  were  turned  with  the  concavity  down.  The  dis- 
tinction of  crown  and  root,  and  the  imbricated  enameled  folds  visible  in  all  the 
Petalodonts  are  in  PeUodun  entirely  wanting. 
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Peltodus  unguiformis,  N.  and  W. 

PL  ii,  fig.  %  la. 

Teeth  small,  ovoid  in  outline,  thin,  convex  above,  concave 
below ;  antero-posterior  diameter  of  largest  individuals  half 
inch ;  lateral  diameter  quarter  inch ;  anterior  margin  broadly 
rounded,  posterior  portion  narrowed  to  the  abruptly  rounded 
or  truncated  edge ;  crown  surface  obscurely  punctate  over 
the  middle  and  posterior  parts,  distinctly  so  on  anterior  slope 
which  formed  the  triturating  surface. 

There  are  several  of  these  little  teeth  in  the  collection,  all  from  the  upper 
Goal  Measures,  and  all  alike  in  the  generalities  of  form  and  structure,  though 
varying  considerably  in  size.  They  are  quite  thin  and  are  the  smallest  and 
most  delicate  of  all  the  great  series  of  crushing  teeth  which  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  Illinois.  In  general  aspect  they  are  not  un- 
like a  small,  much-curved  nail  of  the  human  hand  ',  a  resemblance  which  has 
suggested  the  name  given  to  the  species. 

Formation  and  locality :  Upper  Goal  Measures ;  La  Salle,  III. 

Genus  CYMATODUS,  N.  and  W. 

Teeth  of  medium  or  small  size,  oblong  or  elliptical  in  out- 
line, thin,  forming  a  flat  or  arched  plate  of  which  the  crown 
surface  is  transversely  undulated  and  uniformly  punctate ; 
under  surface  flat  and  smooth,  at  the  posterior  end  bearing  a 
narrow,  strap-shaped,  oblique  root. 

This  genus  is  created  to  receive  a  quite  perfect  and  peculiar  tooth  from  the 
Coal  Measures,  of  which  a  more  detailed  description  is  given  below.  This 
tooth  has  much  in  common  with  Deltodus  and  PcBct^t^^and  was  doubtless  used 
for  precisely  the  same  purposes  in  the  same  manner.  It  has,  however,  no  defin- 
ite deltoid  form,  and  no  ridges  or  furrows  which  follow  the  line  of  curvature, 
as  in  Deltodus^  nor  yet  the  banded  structure  of  crown  surface  which  is  the  most 
prominent  character  of  P<Bcilodus;  and  more  than  in  all  things  else  it  differs 
from  the  teeth  of  the  genera  cited,  by  its  long,  narrow,  back-reaching  root. 

No  teeth  bearing  any  close  resemblance  to  this  have  been  found  in  the 
Lower  Carb.  limestone,  and  it  probably  represents  a  genus  of  Plagiostomous 
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fishes  which  inhabited  exclusively  the  Coal  Measure  seas.  It  would  seem  that 
in  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi,  during  the  Coal  Measure  epoch,  marine 
conditions  prevailed  only  locally  and  for  a  limited  period  ;  circumstances  ap- 
parently not  favorable  to  the  existence  of  any  considerable  number  of  large 
cartilaginous  fishes;  for  we  here  find  a  marked  falling  off  from  the  rich  and 
diversified  ichthyic  fauna  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  period. 


Cymatodus  oblongus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  7,  7a.  ' 

Teeth  of  medium  or  small  size  (one  inch  long  by  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide),  oblong  or  spatulate  in  outline,  thin, 
flattened  and  somewhat  arched ;  crown  surface  undulated  by 
relatively  large,  transverse  waves,  in  all  parts  and  nearly 
equally  dotted  by  the  round  or  vermicular  sections  of  the  ob- 
lique calcigerous  tubes ;  under  surface  parallel  to  the  crown 
face,  smooth  throughout  the  broader  portion  of  the  tooth,  near 
the  narrow  end  rising  into  a  long,  narrow,  strap-shaped, 
curved  root. 

The  generalities  of  the  form  and  structure  of  this  tooth  are  given  in  the 
generic  description  which  is  based  upon  it.  It  will  be  seen  to  have  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  undulated  species  of  Deltodus,  but  the  transverse  waves 
of  the  crown  surface  are  more  acute-crested,  are  not  curved  as  in  those  spe- 
cies, and  no  species  of  Deltodus  has  the  root  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  fea- 
ture in  this  tooth. 

Formation  and  locality :  Upper  Coal  Measures  ]  LaSalle,  Illinois. 


Genus  COCHLIODUS,  Ag. 
CocHLioDUS  cosTATUS,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  10,  12,  12a. 

Teeth  relatively  small,  very  convolute,  crown  surface  bear- 
ing strongly  marked  ridges  in  the  line  of  enrollment ;  enam- 
elled surface  uniformly  punctate  throughout,  sometimes  with 
obscure  transverse  lines  of  growth  ;  anterior  convolute  tooth 
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very  small,  form  unknown,  second  tooth  spirally  enrolled, 
narrow,  obliquely  triangular  in  outline,  posterior  margin  round- 
ed, lateral  margins  sulcated  for  co-adaptation,  crown  bearing 
a  single  central  revolving  ridge ;  third  tooth  much  broader, 
also  strongly  revolute,  bearing  a  distinct  ridge  on  its  anterior 
border  and  another  much  stronger  on  the  median  line ;  a  deep 
and  smooth  sulcus  separates  the  ridges. 

These  teeth  form  a  typical  species  of  Cochliodus  corresponding  accurately  in 
position,  relations,  and  general  form  with  those  of  C.  contortus,  Ag.,  on  which 
the  genus  was  founded. 

Deltodus  had  apparently  a  similar  series  of  teeth  on  the  mandihles,  hut  they 
were  less  convolute.  There  are,  however,  connecting  links  between  these  gen- 
era which  render  it  very  difficult  to  separate  them. 

In  our  description  of  Cochliodus  nohilis  (vol  ii,  p.  89)  we  noticed  the  discov- 
ery of  a  mass  of  teeth,  evidently  the  dentition  of  one  individual,  which  includes 
forms  that  have  been  referred  by  Agassiz  to  Cochliodus^  IlcloduSy  and  Strehlo- 
dus.  We  then  suggested  that  the  teeth  having  the  Belodus  form  were  placed 
in  the  middle  and  anterior  portion  of  the  jaws,  corresponding  to  the  middle 
series  of  conical  teeth  in  Cestracion. 

Prof.  Owen  has  recently  figured  mandibles  of  Cochliodus  and  other  Cestraci- 
ontsin  which  no  space  is  left  between  the  convolute  teeth  for  any  such  group  as 
those  of  Cestracion  referred  to.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  denti- 
tion of  the  upper  jaw  of  these  fossil  Cestracionrs  has  never  been  seen  in  place, 
and  the  mandibles  of  Cochliodus  have  never  been  found  absolutely  terminated 
anteriorly.  In  Cestracion  they  approach  each  other  so  closely  posterior  to  the 
group  of  conical  teeth,  that  if  the  extremity  were  removed  by  decay  or  vio- 
lence, the  jaw  would  seem  to  be  normally  terminated  without  any  cuspidate 
teeth. 

Hence,  we  may  say  that  the  presence  of  conical  teeth  in  the  dentition  of  any 
of  the  fossil  conchivorous  sharks  is  not  yet  disproved.* 

Formation  and  locidity :  Burlington  limestone ;  Burlington,  Iowa. 


*The  figure  given  as  that  of  the  head  of  "  Cestracion,  Philipl"  in  Owen's  Palajontology,  2d 
edition,  p.  126,  is  really  a  representation  of  the  head  oT  Myliobates  Aquila  turned  wrong  side  up. 
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GENUS  P(ECILODUS,  Ag. 
PcBCiLODus  CONVOLUTUS,  N.  and  W. 

PL  ii,  fig.  9. 

Teeth  small  and  thin,  spirally  enrolled,  arched  transversely 
by  a  strong,  obtuse  ridge,  which  occupies  the  central  portion  in 
the  line  of  spiral  curvature.  On  each  side  of  this  ridge  is  a 
shallow  furrow,  which,  on  one  side,  is  bordered  by  the  raised 
margin  of  the  tooth ;  entire  triturating  surface  marked  by  nu- 
merous nearly  equi-distant  ridges  or  folds,  obliquely  transverse 
to  the  line  of  enrollment.  These  rugae  are  obtuse  and,  like 
the  inter-spaces,  coarsely  punctate. 

The  analogue  of  this  species  is  P,  angustusy  Ag.,  found  in  the  Carb.  limestone 
of  Armagh,  Ireland.  That  species  is,  however,  generally  smaller  and  narrower ; 
the  plications  of  the  enameled  surface  do  not  cross  the  medial  ridge — affecting 
only  the  sulci — and  they  form  a  ruffled  margin  to  it  on  either  side.  In  our 
species  they  affect  equally  the  ridge  and  the  lateral  furrows. 

From  the  other  species  found  in  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  Illinois  (P.  ru- 
go8U8  and  P.  omatus,)  it  is  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size,  more  convolute 
form  and  smoother  surface. 

Formation  and  locality:  Keokuk  limestone;  Warsaw,  Illinois. 

GENUS  DELTODUS,  N.  and  W. 
Deltodus  fasciatus,  N.  and  W. 

PL  iii,  fig.  17. 

Teeth  large  and  strong,  sub-spatulate  in  outline,  very 
obliquely  convolute,  without  longitudinal  ridges  or  furrows; 
crown  surface  marked  by  transverse  alternate  bands  of  denser 
and  more  porous  tissue,  which,  on  the  upper  portion,  are  sud- 
denly bent  upward  as  they  approach  one  side;  below  are  im- 
perfectly parallel  with  the  rounded  margin  of  the  broader  end. 
These  bands  give  a  peculiar  waved  appearance  to  all  the  upper 
surface. 
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This  tooth  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  satisfactory  classification 
among  Plagiostomous  fishes  by  a  comparison  of  one  set  of  organs  alone ;  for, 
with  the  general  form  and  structure  of  Dellodua,  it  has  the  crown  surface  cov- 
ered with  alternate  bands  of  dense  and  porous  tissue,  scarcely  different  from 
those  which  have  been  relied  upon  as  the  distinctive  character  of  the  genus 
Pcecilodus,  In  Ddtodus  undulatuB  (vol.  2,  p.  98),  the  crown  surface  is 
waved  on  its  lower  half,  though  there  is  little  difference  in  the  porosity  of  the 
ridges  and  furrows,  and  the  triangular,  deltoid  outline  is  distinctly  marked. 
In  D,  cingulatus  (vol.  2,  p.  99),  the  bands  of  dense  and  porous  tissue  are 
much  more  strongly  defined,  and  that  tooth  would  perhaps  naturally  fall 
into  Mc*Coy's  genus  Climakodus  (or,  as  he  writes  it,  Climaxodus),  taking  the 
name  of  C»  cingidatus.  It  is  of  very  little  consequence  in  which  of  these  two 
none-too-well  defined  generic  groups,  DeUodus  or  Poecilodtis,  this  is  placed, 
but  it  is  of  consequence  that  this  so  strongly  marked  and  conspicuous  fossil  of 
the  Keokuk  limestone  should  be  made  known,  that  it  may  be  used  for  geologi- 
cal purposes. 

Formation  and  localiti/ :  Keokuk  limestone ;  Warsaw,  Illinois. 


Deltodus  Littoni,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  i7,  fig.  8.  8a. 

Teeth  of  medium  size,  one  inch  and  three-quarters  long  by  one 
inch  wide  at  broader  end,  very  thick  and  strong,  trip,ngular  in 
outline,  strongly  convolute,  narrow  end  terminating  in  an  acute 
angle,  opposite  and  broader  end  regularly  arched;  crown  sur- 
face mainly  occupied  by  a  very  strong  but  obtuse  ridge  which 
follows  the  line  of  curvature  along  one  of  the  margins.  This 
ridge  is  bordered  by  a  broad,  shallow  furrow  which  reaches  to 
the  oblique  lateral  border,  and  which  is  slightly  raised ;  entire 
enamelled  surface  coarsely  granulo-punctate,  but  otherwise 
smooth. 

In  form  and  size  this  tooth  approaches  that  of  D.  stellatu^j  N.  and  W.  (vol.  2, 
p.  97),  but  is  more  convolute  in  form,  thicker,  the  crown  surface  smoother,  the 
ridge  less  angular,  the  punctation  simpler.  There  is  no  other  species  for  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken. 

Dedicated  to  Prof.  A.  Litton,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Forma^tion  and  locality:  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone ;  Boone  county,  Mo. 
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Deltodus  angustus,  N.  and  W. 

PL  iii,  fig.  7. 

Tooth  narrowly  triangular  in  outline,  about  one  inch  in  ex- 
treme length  by  one-quarter  inch  in  breadth  at  widest  part; 
under  surface  nearly  flat ;  upper  face  coarsely  punctate  and 
raised  by  a  strong  but  obtuse  ridge  which  borders  the  longer 
margin,  running  from  the  narrower  nearly  to  the  broader  end, 
where  it  gradually  slopes  down  to  the  edge.  Parallel  with  the 
margin  of  the  tooth,  opposite  the  ridge,  is  a  broad,  shallow 
furrow,  which  runs  from  the  narrower  to  the  broader  end. 

This  tooth  is  much  smaller  and  relatively  narrower  than  any  other  species  of 
the  genus  hitherto  described.  In  its  general  aspect  it  is  most  like  D,  rhomboi' 
deusj  N.  and  W.  (Qeol.  Survey  Illinois,  vol.  2,  p.  100,  pi.  ix,  fig.  8),  but  is  very 
much  narrower  and  has  but  a  single  ridge,  while  D,  rhomboideus  may  be  said 
to  have  three  ridges  crossing  the  crown  longitudinally. 

Formation  and  locality :  Chester  group  j  Chester,  Illinois. 


Deltodus  alatus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig.  6. 

Teeth  of  medium  or  large  size,  thick  and  massive,  broadly 
triangular  in  outline,  strongly  arched  in  both  directions,  crown 
mainly  composed  of  one  high  and  broad  arched  ridge  extend- 
ing from  the  acute  angle  to  the  opposite  side,  bordered  on  the 
shorter  side  of  the  triangle  by  a  relatively  broad,  low  margin 
or  wing ;  bony  base  of  the  tooth* prolonged,  in  a  wing-like  ex- 
pansion from  the  broad,  rounded  extremity  of  the  crown  ridge; 
enamel  surface  all  coarsely  granulo-punctate. 

This  species  has  much  in  common  with  D,  spatidafus  (vol.  2,  p.  100,  pi.  14, 
^g,  7),  but  the  wing-like  expansions  of  the  crown  and  base,  referred  to  in  the 
description  given,  have  not  been  noticed  in  any  specimens  yet  found  of  that 
species,  which  also  comes  from  a  different  horizon,  the  Burlington  limestone, 
where  nearly  all  the  species  are  distinct  from  those  accompanying  the  fossil 
under  consideration.    A  beach^worn  tooth,  from  which  the  margin  had  been 
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removed,  leaving  only  the  spatulato  ridge  of  the  crown,  would  hardly  be  sepa- 
rable from  those  of  D,  gpatulatun,  bat  as  wc  have  teeth  of  both  in  nearly  per- 
fect condition,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them  as  representatives  of  allied  but 
really  distinct  species. 

Formation  and  locality/ :  Keokuk  limestone ;  Warsaw,  Illinois. 

Genus  SANDALODUS,  N.  and  W. 
Sandalodus  grassus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  8,  So. 

Teetu  clavate  in  form,  very  thick  and  strong,  two  inches 
long,  five-eighths  inch  broad  where  widest,  three-eighths  inch 
thick  ;  one  margin  nearly  straight,  the  other  forming  a  broad 
arch ;  crown  surface  irregularly  spatulate  in  outline,  strongly 
arched  in  the  line  of  the  shorter  diameter,  toward  the  narrow 
end  showing  a  broad  but  well  marked  longitudinal  furrow; 
enamel  coating  uniformly,  rather  finely  punctate. 

The  tooth,  of  which  figures  are  now  given,  though  from  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous limestone,  is  remarkably  like  those  of  S»  carbonaruu,  described  in  vol.  2, 
p.  104,  though  by  its  greater  relative  thickness,  more  arched  section,  etc.,  spe- 
cifically distinct.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  teeth  of  these  two  species  present 
some  common  characters — in  their  one  straight  and  one  arched  margins,  their 
broadly  rounded  anterior  end — not  possessed  by  the  typical  species  of  Sanda- 
lodus^ so  that  when  a  larger  number  of  specimens  shall  be  obtained  it  may  be 
found  convenient  to  divide  them  into  two  generic  groups.  For  the  present, 
however,  in  consideration  of  the  marked  similarity  which  they  aU  exhibit  in  their 
surface  markings,  general  spatulate  form,  longitudinally  plane,  laterally  concave 
base,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  group  them  together. 

We  owe  this  specimen  to  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Litton,  of  St.  Louis. 

Fonnatioti  and  health/  :  St.  Louis  limestone;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Genus  PETRODUS  ?    McCoy, 
Petrodus  (?)  PUSTULOSUS,  N,  and  W, 

PI.  ii,  fig.  K,  6a;  pi.  Hi,  fig.  6. 

Dermal  tubercles  (?)  of  large  size,  very  thick  and  massive, 

ovoid  or  sub-triangular  in  outline,  flattened  below,  arched  or 
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conical  above ;  under  surface  flat,  or  slightly  concave,  rough ; 
upper  surface  smooth,  at  summit  somewhat  ridged  with  short 
rows  of  enamelled  tubercles ;  microscopic  structure  showing  a 
congeries  of  irregular,  vertical,  prismatic  columns. 

Of  these  specimens  the  larger  one,  represented  by  fig.  5,  6a,  plate  ii,  is  evi- 
dently niuoh  worn  on  the  upper  surface,  and  is  so  massiTe  and  strong  that  it 
seems  something  of  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  consider  it  a  dermal  tuber- 
cle. It  has,  however,  a  strong  generic  resemblance  to  the  specimens  of  Fetro- 
du8  ocdff entail's,  figured  in  vol.  2,  pi.  iv,  especially  to  that  represented  in  fig. 
16,  and  is  also  so  closely  allied  to  the  smaller  specimen  now  figured  (pi.  iii,  fig. 
6),  that  there  seem  to  be  »o  goo«l  grounds  for  separating  them. 

As  has  been  stated  in  our  description  of  P.  occidentalis  (1.  c),  there  are 
apparently  good  reasons  for  considering  that  to  be  the  dermal  tubercle  of  some 
Plagistomotts  fish,  and  the  reasons  given  for  that  conclusion  are  to  a  certain 
degree  applicable  to  the  specimen  before  us.  The  microscopic  structure  is 
certainly  difierent  from  that  of  any  of  the  teeth  which  have  come  under  our 
notice.  The  mass  of  this  fossil  is  composed  of  contiguous,  prismatic  columns, 
which  run  through  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  surface;  in  the  larger  speci- 
mens apparently  solid  and  homogeneous  in  structure,  while  in  the  smaller  they 
form  polygonal  tubes  which  give  a  reticulated  marking  to  the  upper  surface. 
These  prisms  may  be  considered  to  be  the  homologues  of  the  ealeigerous  tubes 
which  by  their  ends  mark  the  enamelled  surface  of  most  of  the  placoid  teeth 
that  have  been  described,  but  in  all  the  species  of  Psammodus,  Ddtodus,  etc.^ 
these  tubes  are  distinctly  separated  at  their  superior  eitremities,  while  they 
inosculate  below.  The  difiierence  which  the  two  forms  of  structure  exhibit  will 
be  best  understood  if  we  compare  the  ealeigerous  tubes  of  P^mmodiu,  Cock- 
liodus,  etc.,  with  Syringopora,  while  the  tubes  or  prisms  of  the  specimens  be. 
fore  us  may  be  compared  to  Favosites, 
Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone ;  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Genus  ASTEROPTYCHIUS,  Ag. 
AsTEROPTYCHirs  TRIANGULARIS,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig.  4. 

Spine  short,  robust,  with  a  nearly  eqaal-sided,^  triangular 
section,  the  sides  concave ;  anterior  keel  strong,  sharp,  and 
smooth ;  lateral  surfaces  marked  with  5-6  nearly  equal,  smooth. 
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flattened,  enamelled  carinaB,  separated  by  sulci  which  are  lon- 
gitudinally striated.  These  sulci  are  very  unequal  in  width, 
the  anterior  one  being  much  the  broadest,  occupying  nearly 
half  the  lateral  surface,  and  set  with  enamelled  tubercles, 
forming  a  single  row  above,  below  irregularly  scattered.  The 
posterior  denticles  are  not  distinctly  shown  in  the  only  speci- 
men obtained. 

This  species  is  clearly  generically  identical  with  those  described  by  Agassiz 
and  McCoy  (British  Palfeoz.  fossils,  pp.  615,  616,  pi.  3k,  figs.  22,  23,  24),  and 
forms  an  interesting  addition  to  the  genera  common  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
strata  of  the  old  and  new  worlds.  From  the  two  species  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  this  is,  however,  distingnishable.  From  A.  omattis,  Ag.,  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  Its  single  longitudinal  band  of  tubercles,  and  its  larger  number  of 
lateral  carinas.  From  A,  semi  ornatus^  McCoy,  it  differs  in  its  triangular  sec- 
tion being  much  less  compressed  laterally,  and  in  the  greater  inequality  in  the 
breadth  of  the  sulci. 

Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone ;  Quincy,  Illinois. 


Genus  LISTRACANTHUS,  N.  and  W. 

Spines  small,  gently  arched,  flattened,  thin;  sides  marked 
by  numerous  sharp  longitudinal  carinsB,  edges  set  with  many 
divergent  slender  acute  teeth,  those  on  the  convex  margin 
most  numerous  and  largest;  base  abruptly  expanded,  and 
obliquely  truncated. 

These  spines  are  considerably  unlike  any  hitherto  described.  They  are 
marked  on  the  sides  somewhat  like  Leptacanfhus,  but  are  flatter,  shorter,  and 
more  rapidly  narrowed  above,  while  the  bristling,  divergent  teeth  of  both  mar- 
gins serve  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance.  The  base  is  different  irom  that  of 
most  defensive  spines,  as  it  is  abruptly  truncated  and  expanded  :  showing  that 
it  was  set  on  the  surface  and  did  not  penetrate  the  integuments. 

In  this  respect  these  spines  resemble  those  of  CliniatiuSy  as  well  as  those  of 
some  recent  scaled  fishes  (Gasterosteous,  etc.),  and  may  be  considered  modified 
scales  or  cranial  scutes.  They  were  probably  attached  by  their  broad  bases  to 
the  body  or  lisad,  serving  perhaps  both  for  ornament  and  defense. 
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LiSTRACANTHUS  HTSTRix,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig.  8,  Sa. 

Spines  small,  delicate,  thin,  flattened,  broad  below,  rapidly 
narrowed  above,  gently  arched  in  outline,  both  edges  set  with 
sharp,  spiny  teeth  directed  upward ;  the  sides  marked  with 
fine  longitudinal  ridges,  which  successively  terminate  above 
in  the  margin. 

Two  speoimens  of  this  distinctly  new  form  are  before  us,  of  which  one  is 
three  inches,  the  other,  one  inch  in  length.  In  the  larger  specimen,  the  mar- 
ginal teeth  are  very  numerous,  of  unequal  siae — ^those  of  the  concave  margin 
being  much  the  larger.  In  the  smaller  specimen  they  are  fewer,  relatively 
larger,  and  about  equal  on  both  margins.  The  base  is  the  same  in  each,  ob* 
liquely  truncated,  and  expanded  like  a  trumpet  mouth,  indicating  that  it  was 
set  on  the  surface  of  body  or  head,  and  had  not  been  inserted  in  the  integu- 
ments. 

Formation  and  locality :  Coal  Measures ;  Vermilion  county.  111. 


Genus  CTENACANTHUS,  Ag. 
Ctenacanthus  Mati,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  li,  fig.  2,  2a, 

Spine  of  medium  size,  six  to  eight  inches  long  by  one  and 
a-quarter  broad  at  base,  much  compressed,  gently  arched  back- 
ward; summit  sub-acute,  smooth;  anterior  and  convex  mar- 
gin sub-acute  and  marked  by  relatively  large  and  remote  an- 
nular tubercles;  posterior  margin  furrowed  longitudinally  and 
striated  transversely,  the  salient  edges  set  above  with  remote 
and  small  denticles ;  sides  flattened,  and  ornamented  by  ten 
or  more  strong  longitudinal  costaB  bearing  flattened  annular 
tubercles. 

This  is  a  typical  species  of  the  genus,  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  yet 
discovered.  Its  outlines  are  regular  and  elegant;  the  ornamentations  very 
elaborate  and  distinct.    It  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  othe^  known 
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species  by  its  great  relative  breadth,  its  flattened,  compressed  sides,  and  strong, 
crowded  ornamentation.  The  number  of  the  longitudinal  ribs  is  not  the  same 
on  the  two  sides,  and  thej  increase  toward  the  base,  as  is  usual  in  the  genus, 
by  their  bifurcation.  They  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  exposed  portion, 
except  just  at  the  summit,  which  is  smooth,  and  evidently  worn  by  use. 

Formation  and  locality :  Lower  Carb.  limestone ;  Burlington,  Iowa 


Genus  PHYSONEMUS,  Ag. 
Physonemus  6I6AS,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig.  1. 

Spine  large,  massive  and  strong,  one  foot  or  more  in  length, 
two  inches  in  hreadth,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness at  the  hase;  strongly  curved,  with  the  summit  turned  to- 
ward the  front ;  base  expanded,  flattened,  and  somewhat  bi- 
lobed;  posterior  (convex)  margin  slightly  flattened,  and  ob- 
scurely furrowed  longitudinally;  anterior  (concave)  margin 
sub-acute,  beveled,  the  flattened  faces  which  include  the  angle 
covered  with  a  fine  reticulated  ornamentation,  and  bearing 
each  a  single  row  of  remote,  large  obliquely-stellate,  enamelled 
tubercles,  which  alternate  with  those  of  the  other  side. 

Only  tbe  basal  portion  of  one  of  these  spines  has,  at  yet,  come  under  our  ob- 
servation. This  is,  however,  sufficient  to  prove  it  quite  different  from  any 
other  hitherto  described  from  an  American  locality.  Its  rarity,  great  siEC,  pe- 
culiar markings  and  reversed  curve,  all  combine  to  make  it  a  specimen  of  unu- 
sual interest,  but  it  has  a  still  higher  value  in  its  close  generic  identity  and 
specific  affinity  with  a  spine  obtained  by  Prof.  McCoy  from  the  Carboniferous^ 
limestone  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  described  by  him  {Brit.  JPaleoz.  Fossiis^  p. 
638,  PL  3  I,  Jig-  29)  under  the  name  oY  Phi/sonemus  arcuatus. 

The  resemblance  between  the  spine  described  and  figured  by  McCoy,  and 
that  before  us,  is  so  strong  that  wc  have  had  some  hesitation  in  deciding  them 
to  be  distinct.  Our  spine  is,  however,  many  times  larger  than  that  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Armagh  limestone,  and  the  large  stellate  tubercles  of  the  anterior 
margin  are  very  obliquely  conical,  the  summit  being  turned  toward  the  base  of 
the  spine,  so  that  if  a  little  prolonged  they  would  form  hooks.  In  Ph.  arcaatua 
they  are  represented  as  being  symmetrical.     No  generic  or  specific  description 
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was  ever  given  by  Agassic  of  the  spine  which  he  named  Ph,  gubteres^  so  that  it 
is  not  certain  that  it  should  be  considered  genericallj  identical  with  the  one 
now  under  consideration,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  our  spine  belongs 
to  the  same  genus  with  McCoy's  Ph.  arcuatus,  and  as  he  has  framed  a  generic 
description  on  that,  our  species  may  be  almost  considered  a  type.  The  great 
size  of  our  specimen,  however,  requires  a  qualification  of  so  much  of  McCoy's 
description  as  refers  to  the  size  (^*  Fin  spine  of  small  or  moderate  size  "). 

Formation  and  locality  :  Burlington  limestone  ;  Quincy,  111. 


Note  on  the  Genus  Rinodus^  N.  and  W. 

When  the  descriptions  of  the  fish  remains  described  in  Vol.  II,  were  writ- 
ten, we  had  not  access  to  all  of  Pander's  Monographs  of  the  Fossil  Fishes  of 
Russia.  Since  then  we  have  obtained  them,  and  find  in  his  paper  {Uher  die 
Ctenodipterinen  des  Devonischens  Si/stems,  pp.  48-51,  PI.  viii  and  iz,)  descrip- 
tions and  copious  illustrations  of  a  group  offish  teeth  from  the  Devonian  rocks 
of  Russia,  which  include  two  species  unmistakably  generically  identical  with 
that  peculiar  one  described  by  us  (Vol  II,  p.  106,  PI.  z,  figs.  10,  10a,  10b),  un- 
der the  name  of  Rinodus  calceolus.  These  are  grouped  by  Pander  in  the  genus 
Ptt/ctodu8y  forming  his  two  species,  Pi.  obliqtias  and  Pt.  ancinnatus.  Both  these 
species  are  ornamented  on  the  sides,  where  ours  is  plain,  and  hence  are  appar- 
ently specifically  distinct;  but,  in  the  generality  of  form  and  structure,  the  re- 
semblance is  so  close  that  no  one  would  hesitate  to  include  them  all  in  one  genus. 
Our  species,  Rinodus  calceolus,  must  therefore,  take  the  name  of  Ptyctodus 
calceolus. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  teeth  of  this  kind  have  been  found  elsewhere  in 
Europe  than  in  Russia,  and  there  only  in  the  Devonian  strata.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  fact  of  peculiar  geological  interest  that  a  very  closely  allied  species 
should  reappear  in  far  distant  America,  in  the  same  geological  horizon. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  FOSSIL  PLANTS  OF  ILLINOIS. 


By  LEO  LESQUEREUX. 


FOSSIL    PLANTS. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  generic  classification  of  the  species  of  fossil  plants,  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed in  this  paper,  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Report. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  modify,  by  subdivision,  a  number  of 
our  genera,  especially  for  some  species  of  ferns,  of  which  we  have  recently 
obtained  fruiting  specimens,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  relation  to  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  the  present  time.  But  as  this  Report  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the  first, 
a  change  of  classification  would  have  rendered  it  more  obscure  to  the  student, 
and  would  have  required  a  long  discussion  on  the  value  of  some  of  these  new 
genera,  without  any  advantage  to  science.  For  the  fructifications  of  the  fossil 
ferns  are  scarcely,  if  ever  seen,  except  obscurely,  through  the  substance  of  the 
leaflets  under  which  they  are  attached,  and  even  when  the  position  of  the  sori 
or  groups  of  fructifications  relatively  to  the  veins  and  veinlets,  or  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  leafiets  can  be  ascertained,  their  true  form,  and  especially  the  mode 
of  attachment  and  of  dehiscence  of  their  indusium  cannot  be  recognized.  The 
natural  affinity  of  >these  fruiting  fossil  fragments  is,  therefore,  always  more  or 
less  uncertain,  and  a  mere  change  of  name,  without  sufficient  authority,  tends  to 
obscure,  rather  than  to  enlighten  the  classification.  I  have,  therefore,  merely 
appended  some  remarks  to  all  the  species,  which,  by  their  known  organized 
parts,  may  differ  in  some  way  fromHhe  characters  of  the  genera  to  which  they 
are  united.  I  have  ajso,  in  this  paper,  omitted  to  repeat  descriptions  of  genera 
and  of  species  already  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Report,  but  have 
added  to  the  names  such  remarks  as  have  been  suggested  by  the  discovery  of 
more  complete  specimens.  In  botanical  palseontology,  we  have  to  deal  merely 
with  fragments,  and  none  of  these  separate  fragments  are  sufficient,  in  them- 
selves, to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  whole  plant  to  which  they  be- 
long. The  discovery  of  each  part  of  a  fossil  plant  adds,  therefore,  to  our  ac- 
quaintance with  a  species,  and  the  record  and  description  of  any  of  the  separ- 
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ate  members,  are  often  of  more  value  to  botanical  science,  than  the  description 
of  so-called  new  species,  established  on  some  remains  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  of 
unknown  relation. 

The  number  and  diversity  of  the  plants  published  in  this  volume,  tend  to 
indicate  the  richness  of  the  fossil  flora  of  our  Coal  Measures,  and  at  the  same 
time,  show  an  increasing  activity  in  research. 

The  publication  of  the  fossil  flora  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Illinois,  has  excited  a  remarkable  interest  for  botanical  palaeontology. 
Not  only  private  gentlemen  have  given  their  time  to  the  collection  of  speci- 
mens, but  local  societies  have  been  formed  for  encouraging  research,  and 
founding  cabinets  of  fossil  plants.  We  can  therefore  hope  soon  to  see  our  fos- 
sil flora  in  America  as  thoroughly  studied  and  as  well  known  as  that  of  Europe, 
where  this  field  of  science  has  been  ardently  worked  for  more  than  a  century. 

Among  those  to  whom  the  survey  is  especially  indebted  for  the  communica- 
tion of  valuable  materia)  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  Report,  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  Jos.  Even,  of  Morris,  who.  afler  the  loss  of  his  valuable  cabinet  by  fire, 
has  begun  again  his  researches  with  renewed  seal  and  great  success ;  and  to 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  of  the  same  place,  who  has  most  liberally  presented  the  State 
Cabinet  and  myself  with  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  rare  and  new  species. 
Messrs.  M.  Prendel  and  John  Collins,  also  of  Morris;  Mr.  M.  S.  Ball,  for- 
merly of  Wilmington,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Tijou,  of  Dnquoin,  have  also  furnished 
valuable  contributions  to  this  Report.  As,  moreover,  the  assistants  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey  were  instructed  by  the  State  Geologist  carefully  to  look  for 
and  preserve  specimens  in  their  explorations,  and  as  the  Director  of  the  Sur- 
vey and  myself  worked  hard  in  collecting  specimens  as  oflen  as  opportunity 
permitted,  the  amount  of  materials  which  have  been  examined  for  this  report, 
and  which  now  mostly  belong  to  the  State  Cabinet  in  Springfield,  are  exten- 
sive and  of  great  value. 


DESCRIPTION    OF   NEW   SPECIES,    AND    AN    ENUMERATION, 
WITH  REMARKS,  ON  SPECIES  ALREADY  KNOWN. 


FUCOIDES,  OR  MARINE  PLANTS 


Genus  CHONDRITES.     Stemb.,  Vers.  2,  p.  25. 

Frond  cartilaginous ;  stem  filiform,  dichotomous ;  branches 
cylindrical. 

Chondrites  Colletti,  Sp.  nov. 

Frond  large,  dividing  fan-like  into  numerous  crowded 
branches,  dichotomous,  either  diverging  on  both  sides  of  the 
main  axis  or  arched  on  one  side ;  ultimate  divisions  simple, 
linear,  cylindrical,  with  irregular  borders. 

This  species  is  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  known,  I  have  but  recently  received 
from  Mr.  John  Collett,  EBgone,  Ind.,  some  specimens  of  a  black,  fossiiiferons 
limestone,  whose  surface  is  marked  with  the  remains  of  these  plants,  true  Fu- 
coides.  The  species  distantly  resembles,  by  the  curving  of  its  branches,  Fu- 
coides  Cauda  gaUi^  Yan.  But  it  is  evidently  a  compound  of  separate  branches, 
dichotomous  from  near  the  base  of  the  frond  (the  base  is  broken  from  the  spe- 
cimen), the  branches  in  dividing  and  ascending,  forming  fan-like  or  flabellate 
fronds.  The  branches,  which  are  ultimately  simple,  leave  upon  the  stone  a 
half  cylindrical  impression,  and  are  distinct  from  each  other.  The  locality  is 
indicated  as  Towle's  mill,  five  miles  east  of  Lodi,  Ind.,  and  the  geological  posi- 
tion about  the  level  of  coal  No.  1  of  the  111.  section.    If  it  is  so,  this  black 
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fossiliferoud  limestone,  whose  characters  are  so  much  like  those  of  the  Penna. 
black  limestoDC  seen  at  the  top  of  the  millstone  i;rit  with  Cauhrpites  margi- 
natus^  Lesqx.,  Jour.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  13,  p.  313,  occupies  the  same  level. 
This  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  of  a  singular  formation,  which,  exceptionally  in 
the  flora  of  the  Coal  Measures  contains  Fucoides,  in  both  the  coal  basins  of 
Penna.  and  of  Illinois. 


FRONDS  AND  BRANCHES  OF  FERNS. 


Genus  NEUROPTERIS,  Brgt. 

This  genus,  limited  as  it  is,  vol.  ii,  p.  427  of  this  Report  contains  some  spe- 
cies, whose  leaflets,  more  generally  round,  have  no  distinct  medial  nerve,  and 
which^  from  this  peculiarity  of  form  and  nervation,  are  referable  to  the  genus 
Nephropteru,  Brgt.,  already  a  modification  or  subdivision  of  the  genus  Cy- 
clopteris,  of  the  same  author.  As  some  of  our  species  are  represented,  even 
on  the  same  specimens,  by  fronds  bearing  both  oblong  leaflets  with  a  well 
marked  medial  nerve,  and  nearly  round  ones  without  it;  or  by  branches  bear- 
ing round  or  polyform  pinnules  with  a  definite  medial  nerve,  and  oblong  ones 
without  a  trace  of  it,  the  subdivision  of  the  genus  Neuropteris  is  as  difficult  as 
it  is  inconvenient,  with  the  materials  now  at  hand.  This  opinion  is  further 
supported  by  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  some  of  our  species. 


Neuropteris  hirsuta,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Jour,  of  Nat  Hist,  1864;  State  Geol.  Rept  of  Penna.,  p.  857,  Pl.  iii,  6/,  PL  It, 
fig.  1  to  16,  excl.  8jn. 

The  degree  of  relation  of  this  species  with  Neuropteris  cordata,  Brgt.,  is  not 
yet  ascertained.  In  his  admirable  work  on  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Permian 
(1864-65)  p.  100,  PI.  xi,  fig.  1  and  2,  Prof  Goppert  has  published  as  Neurop- 
teris  cordata,  Brgt.,  part  of  a  pinna,  bearing  on  one  side  of  its  broad  rachis  a 
series  of  alternate,  oblong,  cordate,  obtuse  leaflets,  one  inch  broad,  four  inches 
long,  marked  with  a  thick  medial  nerve,  and  on  the  other  side  diminutive  leaf- 
lets, very  short  and  enlarged,  resembling,  according  to  the  author's  remarks, 
some  of  those  of  the  polymorphous  Neuropteris  auriculata,  Brgt.  If  the  true 
Neuropteris  cordata  has  such  leaflets  of  various  forms  alternately  attached  to  a 
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common  racbis,  as  Goppert  describes,  our  Neuropterin  hirsuta  is  certainly  not 
identical  with  it.  For  this  verj  common  and  polymorphous  species  of  ours, 
whose  frond  is  sometimes  5  feet  long,  and  at  least  tripinnate,  and  generally  bears 
compound  tertiary  alternate  pinnae  or  pinnules  formed  of  a  large  oblong  or 
lanceolate  obtuse  leaflet,  cordiform  at  base,  having  on  each  side,  and  attached 
to  the  base  of  its  slightly  elongated  pedicel,  a  small  round  or  veniform  pinnule, 
which  is  as  different  in  its  form  as  in  its  nervation  from  the  main  middle  leaf- 
let. This  one  has  generally  a  well  marked,  sometimes  thick  medial  nerve, 
from  which  the  veins  go  out,  anastomosing  and  curving  to  the  borders  ;  while 
the  veins  of  the  small  basilar  leaflets  all  come  out  of  an  enlarged  or  circular 
base,  without  trace  of  a  medial  nerve.  These  leaflets  are,  therefore,  true  Ne- 
phrapteriSy  while  the  main  pinnule  is  a  Neuropteris,  We  have  obtained  from 
various  parts  of  our  Coal  Measures,  where  this  species  is  the  most  abundant  of 
all,  numerous  specimens  which  all  show  the  same  characters.  The  pinnsB  de- 
crease in  size  to  the  point,  and  the  two  upper  leaflets  under  the  terminal  pin- 
nule are  simple  or  do  not  bear  at  the  base  the  small  round  pinnules  ;  all  the 
others  are  compound.  This  terminal  pinnule  is  large,  round  oval,  obtuse  and 
entire.  On  the  other  side.  Prof.  F.  A.  Roemer  has  published  in  the  Paleonto- 
graphia  (1860)  p.  186,  PL  29,  fig.  4,  a  leaf  which  he  considers  identical  with 
Neuropteris  cordata,  Brgt.,  though  he  calls  it  Dictyopteris  cordata.  It  resem- 
bles one  large  leaflet  of  Neuropteris  hirsuta  by  its  form,  and  by  the  straight 
pointed  hairs  with  which  its  surface  is  marked.  But  in  the  leaf  figured  by  the 
German  author,  the  veins  and  veinlets  are  undulate,  and  in  curving  and  anas- 
tomosing, they  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  forming  a  kind  of  reticulation,  like 
that  which  characterizes  the  genus  Dictyopteris.  As  this  peculiar  mode  of 
reticulation  is  not  remarked  in  our  species,  we  have  to  consider  it  as  different 
from  Neuropteris  cordata^  Brgt. 


Neuropteris  fasciculata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  V,  fig.  1  to  4. 

Frond  pinnately  divided,  bearing  alternate  ovate  lanceolate 
pointed  leaflets,  variable  in  size,  irregularly  rounded  or  auri- 
culate  at  the  base,  being  more  extended  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  or  truncate  on  one  side,  and  rounded  on  the  other. 
Medial  nerve  distinct,  and  comparatively  broad,  either  de- 
scending to  the  point  of  the  leaflets,  or  disappearing  at  or  be- 
low the  middle,  sometimes  absent ;  veinlets  thin,  close  to  each 
other,  scarcely  distinct,  arched,  forking  in  ascending. 
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Thifl  species,  by  the  divisions  of  the  leaves,  presents  a  truly  pecnliar  appear- 
ance, which  does  not  compare  with  any  previously  known  fossil  plants,  except 
perhaps  with  some  of  the  abnormal  forms  of  NeuropteHs  hirntta.  It  is  evi- 
dently distinct  from  this  last  species,  as  shown  by  its  smooth  (not  hairy)  sur- 
face, its  thinner  texture,  its  more  closely  approached  veinlets ;  by  the  pointed 
form  and  the  peculiar  division  of  the  leaflets,  which  are  generally  united  three 
together,  and  by  a  subdivision  of  the  main  rachis.  In  the  specimen  repre^ 
sented  by  fig.  3,  the  large  leaflet  has  a  well  marked  medial  nerve,  while  the 
small  ones  have  no  trace  of  it.  The  specimen  represented  by  fig.  4  is  creased 
in  the  middle,  but  the  secondary  nerves  come  out  from  the  broad,  round  base, 
as  in  the  genus  Cyclopteris.  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  leaflets  attached  to  a 
round,  perhaps  climbing  stem,  while  the  others  represent  the  top  leaves  I 
have  only  seen  of  this  species  the  four  specimens  figured  here.  Figs.  2  and  3 
are  from  the  bottom  clay  of  the  upper  coal  bed  of  Neely ville,  Morgan  Co. ;  the 
two  others  in  concretions  from  Mazon  creek,  Grundy  Co. 


Neuropteris  Colunsii,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  y,  fig.  6  and  6. 

The  mode  of  division  of  this  species  is  still  unknown,  as  it 
has  been  found  as  yet  only  in  separate  leaflets.  These  leaflets 
are  large,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  one  and  a-half  to  two 
inches  wide,  either  oval  in  outline  or  oblong  ovate,  and  smopth. 
The  veins  and  veinlets  are  thin  and  distinct,  inflated  near  the 
base^  emerging  from  an  oblique  or  horizontal  truncate  broad 
base,  many  times  forking  in  ascending,  and  but  slightly  arched. 
The  leaflets  have  no  trace  of  a  medial  nerve,  and  could  npt, 
therefore,  be  referable  to  the  genus  Nephropteris,  Brgt 

But  as  it  has  been  seen  to  be  the  case  with  species  of  this  genus,  other  leaf- 
lets, taken  from  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  may  have  another  kind  of 
nervation.  Our  species  is  related  to  Neuropteris  tngens,  Lind  &  Hutt.,  Foss. 
Flora,  vol.  2,  PI.  91a,  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaflets,  but  it  differs  by  the 
mode  of  division  of  the  veins,  which  do  not  radiate  from  one  common  point, 
but  ascend  in  slightly  curving  lines  to  the  borders  from  an  enlarged  base, 
where  they  become  parallel,  resembling,  in  that  manner,  the  nervation  of  an 
Odontopteris.  In  our  species  also,  the  veins,  thongh  inflated  near  the  base,  are 
not  as  distinct  as  in  the  English  species,  which  is  compared  to  Neuropteris  au- 
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riculatOy  Brgt.,  a  plant  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  our  Coal  Meas- 
ures. The  two  specimens  figured  in  this  Report,  have  been  found  in  the  con- 
cretions of  Mazon  creek,  the  first  one,  fig.  5,  by  Mr.  John  Collins,  to  whom  the 
species  is  dedicated.  Other  and  larger  leaflets  of  the  same  species  have  been 
obtained  from  the  same  place. 


Neitropteris  capitata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  vii,  fig.  1,  and  P!.  viii,  fig.  9. 

Frond  or  part  of  frond  bi-pinnately  divided,  triangular  in 
outline  or  tapering  upwards  from  an  enlarged  base ;  pinnaa 
linear,  with  alternate,  oblong,  short,  very  obtuse,  broad,  con- 
tiguous pinnules,  and  a  proportionally  very  large  triangular 
obtusely  pointed  terminal  leaflet,  obtusely  lobed  on  each  side 
near  its  base.  Medial  nerve,  none;  veinlets  scarcely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  coming  out  from  the  narrowed  base  of  the 
leaflets,  strongly  arched  towards  the  borders,  with  numerous 
bifurcations.  At  the  upper  part,  or  near  the  point  of  the 
frond,  as  seen  in  PL  vii,  fig.  1,  the  pinnae  become  shorter,  less 
divided,  and  at  last  mere  pinnules  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a 
broad  pedicel.  All  leaflets  are  unsymmetrical  at  the  base, 
being  auricled  or  elongated  downwards,  or  toward  the  main 
rachis,  and  merely  rounded  on  the  other  side. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  species  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Neu- 
ro2>t€ris  Loschii^  ^I'g^*)  from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  propor- 
tionally broader,  round-topped  pinnules,  more  abruptly  cut  at  the  base,  its  pol- 
ished smooth  surface,  and  the  large  terminal  triangular  leaflet.  The  large  spe- 
cimen figured  is  from  Murphysborough;  the  other  has  been  found  in  concre- 
tions at  Mazon  creek.  The  same  species  is  abundant  in  the  roof  shales  of  the 
main  four- feet  coal  bed  at  Yellow  creek,  Ohio. 
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Neuropteris  pimbriata,  Lesqx. 

PI.  vi,  fig.  4. 

Gydoptei^  fimhriataj  Lesqx. 

Journ.  Bost  Soc.  Nat  Hist,  1864,  p.  416. 

This  species  has  also  beoD  published  in  part,  and  from  isolated  leaflets,  iD 
the  Geol.  Rep.  of  PeoD.,  p.  855,  PI.  iv.,  fig.  17  and  18,  as  a  Cjfcbpteris.    The 
specimens  now  on  hand  represent  it  with  a  pinnate  frond  having  an  undulating, 
flezuous,  round,  finely  striate  rachis,  marked  with  points  as  if  it  had  been 
scaly,  which  bears  alternate,  distant,  broadly  oblong  or  ovate,  sometimes  nearly 
round  leaflets,  entire  at  the  round  auriculate  base,  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a 
broad  pedicel.     These  leaflets  arc  finely  fringed  from  the  middle  upwards  by 
long,  undulating,  narrow  lacinise.     The  veins  which  come  out  parallel  from 
the  broad  pedicel  and  divide  three  or  four  times  in  ascending,  are  thin  but  dis- 
tinct, slightly  arched  towards  the  borders  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  fringes. 
The  specimen  figured  here  from  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  and  found  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  seems  to  show  that  the  species  was  a  climbing  fern  resem- 
bling by  its  nervation  and  its  mode  of  division  a  Lygodtum,     It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  fimbriate  leaves  were  the  fruiting  part  of  a  species,  which  in  its 
sterile  form  has  entire  leaflets,  as  it  happens  with  some  ferns  of  our  time.  But 
the  fringe  is  not  inflated,  and  the  lacinise,  though  very  distinct  in  some  speci  - 
mens,  do  not  show  any  trace  of  remains  of  sporanges.     Like  the  former  spe- 
cies, this  one  is,  by  its  nervation,  a  Nsphropteris,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  known. 
It  varies  much  in  the  size  of  its  leaflets,  some  being  still  smaller  than  those 
figured  here,  while  most  of  the  others  found  detached  from  the  stem,  and 
which  are  broad  oval  or  nearly  round  in  outline,  are  about  two  inches  or  more 
in  diameter.    It  is  one  cf  the  finest  and  rarest  species  of  our  Coal  Measures, 
though  it  has  been  found  at  different  places  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  N. 
American  coal  fields.     When  this  species  was  first  published,  no  plant  of  this 
kind  had  yet  been  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe,  but  recently  Prof. 
Heer  has  given  in  his  Unoelt  der  Schweiz^  under  the  name  of  Neuropteris  lace- 
rata,  Heer,  1.  cit.,  p.  12,  fig.  II,  a  species  which  has  a  near  relation  to  ours.   It 
is  a  round  leaflet,  bordered  by  a  narrow  fringe,  which,  unlike  ours,  is  nearly 
regular  with  equal  narrow  divisions.     As  far  as  can  be  seen  from  a  mere  wood- 
cut, the  species  is  a  truly  different  one.     Prof.  W.  P.  Schimper,  in  his  Pal«on- 
tologie  vegetale,  seems  to  consider  both  species  as  identical,  for  he  says  of  Neu- 
ropteris [Cji/cloptey-is)  lacerata,  Hcrr,  that  it  is  found  at  Saarbruck  and  in  some 
places  in  North  America.     If  both  species  are  identical,  our  name  has  the 
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right  of  precedenoe,  and  should  be  preserved,  it  having  been  published,  with 
description,  in  1854,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  and  in  1858» 
in  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Penna.,  with  figures  and  description,- 
while  Prof.  Uerr's  species  was  published  ten  years  later. 


Neuropteris  vermicularis,  Lesqx. 

PI.  vii,  fig.  1,  2,  8. 

This  species,  described  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Geol.  Report  of  Kentucky,  p. 
434,  has  not  before  been  figured.  The  frond  is  apparently  tripinnate,  with 
linear  lanceolate  somewhat  obtuse  pinnse,  and  alternate,  oblong  very  obtuse 
leaflets,  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other.  They  are  slightly  narrowed 
in  the  middle,  turned  upwards  or  a  little  scythe-shaped,  and  nearly  round,  and 
equal  at  the  corners  of  the  base.  The  terminal  leaflet,  fig.  3,  is  oblong  obtuse, 
regularly  and  equally  undulate-lobed  on  both  sides.  The  nervation  is  particu- 
larly distinct,  the  medial  nerve  being  short  and  thick,  and  the  veinlets  dis- 
tant, twice  forking  in  curving  to  the  borders,  round,  deeply  marked,  easily  de- 
tached from  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  polished  and  thus  appearing  like  pieces 
of  rain  worms.  The  main  rachis  is  broad,  straight,  and  irregularly  striate. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  species  is  like  that  of  the  large  forms  of  JVeu- 
rfypteris  rarinervis,  Bunb.,  but  its  nervation  is  far  different,  the  veinlets  in  this, 
last  species  being  flat,  or  looking  as  if  formed  of  two  parallel  lines. 

Found  in  the  concretioQS  of  Mason  creek. 


Neuropteris  verben^foua,  Lesqx. 

PI.  Yi,  fig.  6  and  6. 

Frond  pinnate ;  rachis  round,  slightly  and  regularly  stnate; 
leaves  alternate,  varying  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  four 
inches  and  a-half,  proportionally  broad,  ovate  lanceolate-obtuse 
in  outline,  truncate  at  the  base,  regularly  serrulate-toothed  on 
the  borders,  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a  broad  pedicel,  medial 
nerve  narrow  but  distinct ;  veinlets  distinct  and  distant,  thin, 
moderately  arched  in  ascending  to  the  borders,  forking  twice, 
the  last  divisions  descending  to  the  point  of  the  teeth. 

—49 
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The  figure  and  description  given  of  this  species  in  the  2d  vol.  of  this  Report, 
p.  431,  pi.  zzxvii,  fig.  1,  are  imperfect,  heing  made  from  the  only  spoeimen 
found  at  the  time.  Better  specimens  now  on  hand  show  that  this  fern  oti- 
dently  belongs  to  the  genus  Neuropferis,  not  only  by  its  neryation,  but  by  its 
ramification  and  the  position  of  the  leaves  on  the  raehis.  The  species  nearest 
to  this  is  Newopteris  crentdata,  Brgt.,  easily  distinguished  by  its  elongated  nar- 
rower leaves,  with  crenulate  rather  than  toothed  borders,  and  the  thickness  of 
its  veinlets.  Our  fig.  5  represents  a  specimen  whose  upper  leaflets,  scarcely 
dentate,  have  the  surface  wrinkled  around,  and  marked  by  points  of  irregular 
size,  placed  without  order,  which  resemble  traces  of  fructification,  the  epider- 
mis appearing  as  if  it  had  been  perforated  by  glomerules  of  spores  placed  under 
it.  This  peculiar  aj^arance  may  result  from  the  process  of  maceration.  It 
is  too  obscurely  marked  to  merit  more  than  a  passing  mention. 


Neuroftebis  barikeryis^  Bunb. 

PL  Till,  fig.  1  to  6. 

The  specimens  figured  1  to  4  oo  this  plate,  from  the  concretions  of  Hasoo 
creek,  bear  round  leaflets,  apparently  attached  on  both  sides  of  a  secondary 
raohis,^as  are  generally  the  pinnules  of  a  Nenropteris.  According  to  this  ap- 
pearance we  should  have  not  only  to  consider  these  leaves  as  representing  a 
pew  species,  but  also  to  accept  the  genus  Nephropteru  or  Cfychpteris  for  their 
classification.  But  I  think  that  the  parts  represented  in  fig.  1  and  2,  are  not 
fragments  of  a  secondary  pinna  with  alternate  pinnules  attached  to  it,  but  only 
parts  of  primary  pinnae  with  the  basilar  leaflets  of  the  secondary  pinnae  at- 
tached to  them,  in  the  same  way  as  such  leaflets  are  attached  along  the  raehis 
in  fig.  6,  which  represents  a  fragment  of  pinna  of  Neurapteris  rarinervts. 

This  remarkable  specimen  is  also  from  Mason  oreek.  As  is  easily  seen,  it 
shows  a  primary  raehis  with  the  base  of  its  diversions  marked  by  the  remains 
of  the  secondary  branches  and  the  two  basilar  leaflets  on  each  side  of  them.  If 
this  bJbnch  were  longer,  we  should  see  these  basilar  leaflets  more  and  more  en- 
larged, becoming  round  farther  down,  and  then  showing  the  same  fwrns  as  we 
see  on  fig.  1  and  2.  In  vol.  2,  p.  429,  in  a  foot-note  of  this  Keport,  mention 
is  made  of  a  specimen  from  Newport,  B.  I.,  which  bears  on  the  same  part  of  a 
frond  two  round  cyclopteroidal  leaflets  attached  at  the  axil  of  secondary  pin- 
me,  while  the  same  pinnte  bear  true  neuropteroidal  oblong  pinnules,  with  a 
medial  nerve.  As  this  specimen  elucidates  the  position  of  the  two  kinds  of 
leaflets,  and  as  it  is  the  only  one  found  as  yet  elucidating  this  peculiar  differ- 
ence, I  have  figured  it  fig.  5,  as  affording  the  most  conclusive  representation  of 
the  unity  of  both  the  genera  Ncuropferis  and  Nephropteris,    This  figure,  I 
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think,  demonstrateB  that  all  the  leaflets  represented  in  our  plate  viii,  fig.  1  to 
6,  belong  to  the  same  species.  The  cyclopteroidal  leaflets  of  this  species  vary 
in  sice  from  little  more  than  half  an  inch  to  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 


Neurofteris  inflata,  Lesqx. 

Geol  Rep.  of  III.,  yoI.  ii,  p.  431,  PL  xxxvii,  fig.  2. 

Though  a  few  specimens  of  this  species  have  Jbeea  found  in  the  concretions 
of  Mason  creek  since  its  description  was  made,  these  specimens  do  not  indicate 
in  the  nature  and  characters  of  this  plant  anything  more  than  was  formerly 
known.  All  these  specimens  have  only  two  basilar  7  round  inflated  leaflets, 
of  a  thick  coriaceous  substance,  without  any  traces  of  lateral  branches.  One 
of  the  specimens  has  the  leaflet  of  one  side  lacerated,  or  cut  in  lanceolate  linear 
lacinisB,  much  like  the  leaves  published  in  the  Geo!.  Report  of  Penna.,  p.  856, 
PI.  V,  fig.  5,  as  Cychpteris  Germart,  Gopp?  As  the  specimen  which  I  con- 
sidered then  (1854,  Bost.  Soc.  of  N.  H.)  as  referable  to  Goppert's  specie'*,  is 
not  in  my  possession,  I  cannot,  by  comparison,  ascertain  if  it  is  or  is  not  iden- 
trcal  with  ours.  Moreover,  as  both  the  European  and  the  American  species 
are  founded  on  mere  fragments  of  specimens,  we  must  consider  the  species 
which  they  represent  as  still  uncertain  or  doubtful. 


Neurofteris  ooruoea,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  yiii,  fig.  7  and  8. 

We  have  of  this  species  only  a  small  branch  in  a  concretion 
from  Mazon  creek.  It  is  part  of  a  secondary  pinna,  lanceolate 
in  outline,  bearing  nearly  opposite  oblong  lanceolate  obtusely 
pointed  pinnules,  turned  upwards  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  ra- 
chis,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  the  terminal  leaflet, 
which  appears  proportionally  broad.  As  it  is  broken  from  the 
middle  upwards,  its  form  is  unknown.  The  texture  of  the 
leaflets  is  thick,  and  the  smooth  epidermis  is  inflated  along  the 
veins  and  veinlets  in  an  irregular  manner,  as  s^en  in  fig.  8, 
enlarged. 

This  inflation  may  be  caused  by  groups  of  spores  or  elongated  sori,  placed 
along  the  yeins  which  are  twice  forked,  and  along  their  divisions.    A  swelling 
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of  this  kind  on  the  veinlets  of  NeuropterU  cordaia^  Brgt.,  and  which  is  also 
often  remarked  on  specimens  of  our  N.  hirsutu,  has  been  considered  by  Euro- 
pean authors  as  representing  organs  of  fructification.  As  the  form  and  thick- 
ness of  the  inflation  is  very  irregular,  it  may  be  caused  on  both  species  by  some 
casual  influence  in  the  process  of  mineralization.  The  basilar  leaflets  of  this 
species  show  a  tendency  to  be  divided  into  lobes  and  pinnules,  having  thus  the 
same  form  as  some  of  those  of  Neuropteris  Desorii,  Losqx.,  to  which  this  spe- 
cies is  related,  and  from  which  it  differs  only  by  the  thick  epidermis,  and  by 
the  more  distant  ramification  of  the  veinlets.  The  small  fragment  mentioned 
in  vol.  ii  of  this  Report,  p.  430,  as  possibly  belonging  to  N.  Desoriiy  Lesqz., 
is  referable  to  this  species. 


Genus  DICTYOPTERIS,  Gutbier. 

Aldr.  u  Verst.,  p.  62. 

Frond  at  least  tripinnate^  pinnaB  linear-lanceolate^  bearing 
alternate  leaflets  much  variable  in  size^  ovate-oblong  obtu«e 
squarely  cut  at  the  base,  with  equal  lobes  on  both  sides,  or 
with  the  lower  lobes  slightly  elongated.  Medial  nerve  none, 
or  merely  basilar ;  veinlets  anastomosing  from  the  base,  arched 
towards  the  borders,  but  irregularly  undulating  in  ascending, 
and  forming  by  their  contact  an  oval-polygonal  reticulation. 


DiCTYOPTERIS   RUBELLA,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  vii,  fig.  2  to  6. 

Frond  bi  or  tripinnate ;  pinnae  linear-lanceolate,  with  alter- 
nate oblong  or  oval-lanceolate  leaflets,  attached  to  the  rachis 
by  a  broad  pedicel.  The  inferior  basilar  lobes,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  the  species  of  the  genus  Newopteria^  are  slightly 
longer  or  protracted  into  a  little  obtuse  auricle.  The  terminal 
leaflet,  somewhat  broader  and  longer,  is  oval  in  outline,  ob- 
tuse, and  cut  on  one  side  into  a  short  obtuse  lobe,  fig.  2.  The 
leaflets  of  the  large  inferior  pinnae  are  more  distant,  larger, 
truncate  at  the  base,  slightly  scythe-shaped  outwards;   and 
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the  axil  lar  pinnules^  still  larger  and  cyclopteroidal  in  form,  are 
attached  around  the  stem  by  a  half  circular  notch,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  two  broad  auricles.  The  veins,  anastomosing  from 
the  base  without  medial  nerve  and  in  their  undulations  form- 
ing oval-polygonal  elongated  meshes,  curve  towards  the  bor- 
ders, where  the  last  divisions  end  in  arched  close  lines. 

In  this  species,  found  in  soft  shales  at  Murphjshorough,  the  epidermis  or 
substance  of  the  leaflets  has  become,  by  maceration,  separable  from  the  stone, 
and  is  easily  obtained  in  lamellae.  Whole  pinnules  can  bo  got  in  that  way 
without  any  earthy  substance  adhering  to  them ;  and  in  that  semi-opaque  state 
their  texture  and  nervation  are  easily  studied  with  the  glass.  The  veins  pre- 
sent, under  the  microscope,  the  appearance  marked  in  fig.  2. 

When  the  2d  vol.  of  this  Report  was  published,  no  species  of  this  genus  had 
been  found  in  Illinois.  Now  this  new  one,  obtained  in  numerous  and  well 
preserved  specimens,  not  only  adds  a  beautiful  species  to  the  flora  of  the  Coal 
Measures,  but  furnishes  us  new  evidence  on  some  questions  concerning  the  vege- 
tation of  plants  of  this  kind.  First,  our  specimens  prove,  beyond  doubt,  the 
close  relation  of  this  genus  with  the  former.  The  form  of  the  fronds,  of  the 
pinnaae,  of  the  leaflets,  and  their  variety  in  size  and  shape,  are  exactly  alike  in 
both  genera.  Truly  but  for  its  nervation,  we  should  have  in  our  new  Dictyop- 
teris  a  NeuropterU  scarcely  distinguishable  from  NeuropterU  Loschii^  or  NeU' 
ropteris  tenuifolia.  But  further,  the  peculiar  nervation,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
reddish  color  of  the  plant  in  its  fossil  state,  permit  us  to  identify  the  large 
leaflets  of  the  species  of  this  genus  with  the  small  ones,  or  aff'ord  the  proof  that 
for  Dictyopterh  as  for  NeuropterU^  the  large  round  cyclopteroidal  pinnules, 
always  found  isolated,*  really  belong  to  species  represented  by  pinnae  bearing 
small  leaflets  of  a  widely  different  form.  It  would  not  certainly  be  possible  to 
admit  specific  identity  between  the  leaves  represented,  pi.  vii,  fig.  2,  and  those 
of  fig.  5,  without  those  peculiarities  of  structure  remarked  in  both. 

The  species  of  Dictyopteris  are  rare  in  the  Coal  Measures.  In  the  United 
States  none  had  as  yet  been  found  but  D.  obliqua,  Bunb.,  whose  remains  are  very 
abundant  at  some  places  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  which  have  also  been 
found,  but  rarely,  in  Kentucky  and  Arkansas.  By  the  form  of  its  leaflets,  its 
ramification  f  o.  f,  this  last  species  is  related  to  DictyopterU  Brongnarti,  Gutb., 
the  only  species  of  this  genus  known  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe.  For 
D,  neuropteroides,  Gutb.,  described  from  a  few  small  leaflets,  is,  according  to 
Prof.  Eliinghausen,  a  true  Neuropteris^  and  Dictyopteris  cordata,  Roem.,  ac- 
cording to  the  remarks  of  the  author  himself,  is  a  variety  of  Neuropteris  cor- 
data  J  Brgt.,  as  his  D,  Hoffmanni  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  Z>.  Brongnarti,  Gutb. 
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Genus  ODONTOPTERIS,  Brgt. 

111.  Geol.  Report^  toI.  ii,  p.  482. 

Odontopteris  sttbcuneata,  Bunb. 

PI.  Till,  fig.  10  and  10b. 

From  the  specimen  figured  here  from  Mazon  oreek,  it  is  elear  that  the  fern 
published  under  this  name  in  the  III.  Geol.  Report,  vol.  ii,  p.  433,  pi.  xxxvi, 
fig.  3,  does  not  belong  to  this  speoies.  It  is  referable  to  Odontopteris  hetero- 
phyUa,  Lesqx.,  loo.  oet.,  p.  433,  pi.  xxxviii,  fig.  2  to  5.  The  pinnalee  of  Odon- 
topteru  subcuneata,  Bunb.,  are  opposite,  proportionally  longer  and  narrower, 
slightly  narrowed  in  the  middle,  and  enlarged  to  the  very  obtuse  point.  The 
▼eins  are  closer  to  each  other ;  and  as  the  English  author  has  figured  them, 
they  curve  downward  before  coming  into  the  border  of  the  racbis,  and  descend 
in  fascicules  along  the  somewhat  decurrent  base  of  the  leaflets.  In  their  lower 
part  and  just  above  the  decurrent  border,  these  leaflets  are  all  strongly  bowed. 
The  terminal  pinnule  is  broken  above  the  middle  ;  it  is  proportionally  large, 
and  appears  to  be  oval-obtuse,  entire  or  without  any  lateral  lobe.  I  owe  this  spe- 
cimen, the  most  perfect  known  of  this  peculiar  species,  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Michael  Prendel,  of  Morris,  111. 


Odontopteris  Bradleyi,  Sp.  nov^ 

PL  viii,  fig.  11. 

• 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  species  but  the  leaflet,  which  has 
been  copied  in  our  figure.  It  is  lanceolate  pointed,  somewhat 
contracted  at  its  base  in  a  broad  pedicel.  The  veins  are 
closely  approached,  sharply  and  deeply  marked,  dichotomous 
in  ascending,  nearly  straight  from  the  base,  where  they  be- 
come parallel.  The  veins  and  veinlets  of  this  species  are  too 
close  to  each  other  and  too  numerous  to  admit  it  as  related  to 
O.  heieraphyJlay  Lesq.,  which  has  its  leaflets  sometimes  pointed. 
It  may  be  compared  only  to  OdorUopteris  (wumincUay  LI.  and 
Hutt,  of  the  Oolite. 

In  concretions  from  Mazon  creek. 
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Odontopteris  Schlotheimii,  Brgt. 

Yeg.  fo80.,  p.  256,  pi.  78,  fig.  5. 

Rarely  found  in  the  ooncretions  of  Mazon  creok,  but  abundant  in  the  roof 
shales  of  the  ooal  at  Morris.  The  frond  of  this  fern  is  very  large,  at  least  tri- 
pinnately  divided;  the  alternate  secondary  pinnse  linear  lanceolate,  two  inches 
long  or  more,  and  more  or  less  deeply  and  regularly  cut  in  alternate  round,  ob- 
long lobes,  or  in  oval-lanceolate  obtusely  pointed  pinnules,  varying  from  one- 
fourth  to  half  an  inch  long.  The  veins  and  veinlets,  with  the  disposition  and 
divisions  as  marked  in  Brongniart's  description,  are  thick,  parallel,  and  gener- 
ally forking  once.  In  the  large  leaflets  there  is  a  medial  depression  looking 
like  a  medial  nerve,  the  veins  generally  branching  from  a  medial  point. 
Though  somewhat  obscure,  the  specimens  or  this  species  at  Morris  are  easily 
identified  by  the  reddish-brown  color  of  the  epidermis. 


Genus  ALETHOPTERIS,  Stemb. 

This  genus  is  admitted,  for  the  disposition  of  the  fronds  and  for  their  divi- 
sion, as  it  is  characterized  by  Goppert  in  his  Systema,  p.  175,  and  for  the 
position  and  the  form  of  the  fructifications,  as  modified  by  Oeinitz,  in  his  Yer- 
stein,  p.  27.  It  therefore  contains  not  only  species  whose  fructifications  are 
marginal  and  continuous,  but  species  also  bearing  in  some  division  of  their 
veins,  or  between  them,  round  or  starlike  groups  of  sporanges  like  those  of  the 
gennr  Asterocarpus,  Oopp.  As  the  fructification  of  some  of  our  species  is 
unknown,  or  is  not  clearly  seen  through  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  some  are 
admitted  into  this  genus  from  mere  analogy  in  the  divisions  and  in  the  form 
of  their  fronds,  and  in  their  nervation. 


Alethopteris  Mazoniana,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  ix,  fig.  1  to  8,  and  PI.  xiii,  fig.  6  and  6,  fruiting. 

Frond  evidently  large,  many  times  pinnately?  divided,  dicho- 
tomous  at  the  end  of  the  divisions;  pinnaa  long  linear,  taper- 
ing slightly  toward  the  points,  either  pinnately  or  bi-pinnately 
lobed ;  lobes  oblong  entire  obtuse,  Joined  near  the  base  and  per- 
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dendicular  to  the  rachis,  or  longer  broader  linear  obtuse  regularly 
undulate,  lobed  on  the  borders,  and  more  or  less  distinct  and 
distant  to  the  base.  Medial  nerve  thin,  but  deeply  marked; 
veins  of  the  simple  pinnules  rather  curved  upwards,  forking 
once  only  at  the  middle ;  in  the  undulated  lobed  leaflets,  one 
of  the  veins  ascends  to  the  sinus,  and  is  twice  forked  upwards. 

The  divisions  of  the  frood  of  this  species  appear  to  have  been  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  distant,  at  least  in  the  upper  part  of  the  frond,  as  it  is  seen 
fig.  7,  representiug  a  specimen  which  at  first  seems  to  belong  to  another  spe- 
cies. As  the  nervation,  the  broad  deeply  grooved  rachis,  and  the  form  of  the 
pinnules  are  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  it  merely  represents  the  upper  part  of  a 
frond  or  of  a  pinna,  whose  ramification  is  either  in  the  whole,  as  in  the  Gki* 
chenia  of  our  time,  truly  dichotomous,  or  pinnate  and  dichotomous,  as  in  some 
of  our  species  of  Pferis,  The  fructifications  of  this  species  as  represented  pi. 
ziii,  fig.  5  and  6,  would  rather  refer  it  to  the  genus  Gleichenia  or  even  J^olt/- 
pocTium,  than  to  Pteris,  They  appear  like  round,  oval,  enlarged  sori,  placed 
along  the  borders  on  both  sides  of  the  leaflets,  between  the  branches  of  the 
veins,  as  seen  fig.  6  enlarged.  The  outline  only  of  the  fructifications  is  ob- 
servable through  the  substance  of  the  leaflets  in  the  form  of  an  oval  ring,  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  indicating  perhaps  the  point  of  attachment  of  an  indu- 
sium. 

This  fine  species  has  as  yet  been  found  only  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon 
creek,  where  it  is  tolerably  abundant. 


Alethopteris  crenulata,  Brgt. 

(Fruiting)  PL  xiii,  fig.  14  and  16. 

Though  the  nervation  of  this  fragment  is  scarcely  well  enough  preserved  to 
permit  the  ascertaining  of  its  disposition,  it  is  evident,  from  the  form  of 
the  pinna  and  of  the  leaflets,  that  it  represents  a  fruiting  branch  of  this  spe- 
cies. The  leaflets  united  at  the  base,  regularly  crenulate  around,  with  the  bor- 
ders apparently  reflezed,  are  marked  near  the  margin  by  two  rows  of  scars  of 
round  sori,  each  placed  in  a  curve  of  the  crenulation,  as  seen  fig.  15  enlarged. 
The  medial  nerve,  like  the  veins,  are  obsolete,  and  the  details  of  the  nervation 
could  be  somewhat  distinctly  observed  only  on  one  of  the  leaflets.  In  com- 
paring our  figures  with  that  of  the  sterile  parts,  published  vol.  ii  of  this  Re- 
port, pi.  39,  fig.  3,  the  essential  characters  are  seen  to  bo  the  same.     This  spe- 
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cies  ifl  geDerallj  rare,  and  its  mode  of  fractification  has  not  been  observed  be- 
fore. 

It  occurs  in  the  concretions  of  Mason  creek. 


Alethopteris  hymenophylloides,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  X,  fig!  1  to  4. 

Frond  large,  tripinnately  divided,  with  primary  and  second- 
ary pinnae  alternate,  turned  upwards,  ovate-lanceolate  in  out- 
line, decurrent  in  a  narrow-winged  rachis ;  secondary  pinnae 
or  pinnules  either  entire,  short  oblong,  obtusely  pointed,  joined 
at  the  middle  in  acute  sinuses;  or  longer,  divided  nearly  to 
the  base,  ovate-lanceolate  and  pinnately  cut  into  regular  ob- 
tuse lobes  with  obtuse  sinuses.  In  the  short  divisions,  the 
medial  nerve  only  is  distinguishable ;  in  the  larger  ones,  the 
veins,  though  obscure,  appear  pinnately  branching  from  the 
medial  nerve  in  an  acute  angle  and  forking  at  the  middle.  But 
for  this  kind  of  nervation,  this  species  should  be  considered  as 
a  Hymerwphyllites. 

MaEon  oreek  \  in  conoretions  of  clay  iron  ore. 


Alethopteris  inplata,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  X,  fig.  6  and  6. 

Nothing  has  been  found  of  this  species  but  the  fragment 
figured  here.  It  shows  part  of  a  linear  pinna,  gradually  taper- 
ing to  the  point,  divided  into  broadly  ovate,  or  ovate  obtusely 
pointed  lobes^  enlarged  and  united  near  the  base,  marked  in 
the  middle  by  a  short  thick  nerve  pinnately  divided  by  five  or 
six  pairs  of  arched  veins  forking  once.  The  fructifications  are 
marked  by  oval  inflated  large  fruit-dots,  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  leaflets,  one  only  on  each  side  of  the  enlarged  medial 
nerve.       The   surface  covering  these   inflated  fruit-dots  is 

wrinkled  above,  and  around  them,  as  seen  in  fig.  6  enlarged. 
—60 
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In  considering  the  form  of  its  fructifications^  this  specif  should 
be  separated  as  the  type  of  a  peculiar  genus. 

Mazon  creek  ;  in  concretions  of  claj  iron  ore. 


Alethopteris  Hallii,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  X,  fig.  1  and  8. 

Frond  bi-pinnate ;  pinnaa  perpendicular  to  the  straight 
round  mainrachis,  linear,  alternate,  narrow,  close  to  each  other, 
apparently  short,  merely  cut  on  the  borders  by  obtuse  narrow 
lobes,  either  emarginate  or  square  at  the  top,  separated  by 
short  obtuse  sinuses.  Veins  and  veinlets  deep  and  narrow,  the 
primary  ones  ascending  to  the  middle  of  the  sinuses  and  fork- 
ing twice  upwards  as  seen  in  fig.  8,  enlarged. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  Alethopteria  semda,  Lesqx.,  Penna.  GeoL 
Keport,  p.  865,  pi.  xii,  fig.  I,  differing  from  it  by  its  shorter,  broader  pinnae, 
placed  close  to  each  other  \  by  its  more  obtuse  lobes,  and  by  the  primary  divi- 
sions of  the  veins,  ascending  to  the  middle  of  the  sinuses,  and  not  to  the  point 
of  the  lobes.  Though  in  both  species  the  borders  of  the  pinnules  are  appar- 
ently reflezed,  these  differences  are  too  marked  to  be  considered  mere  varieties 
of  the  same  species.  Nevertheless,  it  might  be  possible  that  the  specimens  from 
Illinois  represent  a  sterile  frond,  and  those  of  Pennsylvania  fruiting  branohes 
of  the  same  species. 

Mazon  creek  j  in  concretions  found  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Hall. 


Alethopteris  ehosa,  Gein. 

Veret.,  p.  29,  PI.  82,  fig.  V-9. 

Pecopteris  erosa,  Gutb.  (1843.) 

Numerous  and  large  specimens  referable  to  this  species  have  been  found  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  in  the  roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris. 

The  American  plant  merely  differs  from  that  of  Europe  by  the  longer  divi- 
sions of  the  three-pointed  lobes,  and  by  the  much  longer  pinnser.  The  same 
fronds,  or  parts  of  fronds,  bear  sterile  and  fruiting  pinnae ;  those  especially  in 
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the  apper  part.  They  are  scarcely  lobed,  and  covered  by  groups  of  sporanges, 
apparently  confluent,  and  of  undeterminable  form.  Prof.  GeinitE  figures  and 
describes  them  as  star-like. 


Alethopteris  cristata,  Gein. 

Veret.,  p.  29,  PI.  82,  fig.  6. 

Psoopteris  (Diplagitee)  criatatasy  Gutb. 

We  have  only  small  fragments,  which,  by  the  size  of  the  pinnse  and  by  their 
divisions,  are  referable  to  this  species.  As  the  nervation  is  obscure,  it  can- 
not be  positively  seen  whether  they  do  not  perhaps  represent  different  parts  of 
a  frond  of  the  former  species.  The  European  specimens,  at  least  so  far  as  they 
are  figured,  leave  us  in  the  same  doubt  about  the  value  of  the  species. 

From  the  shales  of  the  Morris  coal. 


Alethopteris  murioata,  Gopp.,  Syst. 
JPscopteria  muricata,  Brgt. 

Hist  yegoL  foes.,  p.  852,  PL  07. 

Good  but  small  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  obtained  in  the  concre- 
tion of  Mazon  creek.     It  appears  to  be  rare  in  the  western  coal  fields. 


Alethopteris  Pluckneti,  Gein. 

Yerst,  p.  80,  PL  xxxiii,  fig.  426. 

Nothing  proves  better  than  this  species  the  insufficiency  of  our  classification 
of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Coal  Measures.  First,  a  Fdicites  for  Hchlotheim, 
it  has  been  a  Pecopteris  for  Brongniart,  an  Agpidites  for  Goppert,  and  now  an 
Alethopteris  for  Geinitz.  The  form  of  its  pinnules,  especially  those  of  the  lower 
pinnse,  seems  to  force  its  admission  into  this  genus.  Some  good  specimens 
have  been  obtained  from  the  shale  of  Morris,  especially  part  of  a  tertiary  pin- 
ned, bearing  large  leaflets  with  a  broad  base,  lanceolate  pointed,  scythe-shaped 
in  form,  with  the  borders  divided  by  alternate  obtuse  lobes,  whose  sur&ce  is 
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generally  convex  and  polished.  This  form  is  the  same  as  that  published  by 
Geinitz,  being  in  all  its  parts  larger  than  the  common  one  generally  foand  in 
the  eastern  Goal  Measures. 


Alethopteris  spinulosa,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xi,  fig.  1  and  2. 

• 

Frond  broad,  bi-pinnate ;  primary  pinnse  apparently  long 
linear  slightly  tapering  toward  the  point,  divided  into  alter- 
nate broad,  half  an  inch  long,  oval  leaflets,  joined  above  the 
base,  cut  at  the  obtuse  top  in  sharp  spiniform  short  teeth, 
separated  by  obtuse  sinuses ;  main  stem  round,  regularly  and 
narrowly  striate ;  secondary  rachis  straight  and  flat ;  medial 
nerve  thick  and  enlarging  toward  its  slightly  decurrent  base, 
with  five  pairs  of  alternate  veins  slightly  curved  upwards  and 
forking  at  the  middle. 

This  fine  species  has  no  relation,  even  distant,  with  any  other  published  as 
yet  from  the  Goal  Measures.  The  veins  and  veinlets  are  not  deep,  but  very 
distinct  by  their  black  color,  as  seen  in  fig.  2,  enlarged. 

From  the  roof  shales  of  the  main  coal  at  St.  John's,  Perry  Co. 


Alethopteris  falcata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xi,  fig.  8  and  4. 

The  specimen  figured  represents  a  part  of  a  simply  pinnate 
frond,  or  of  a  pinna  with  simple  leaflets  attached  to  a  main 
broad  smooth  rachis,  by  their  whole  unconnected  base.  These 
pinnules,  about  two  inches  long,  are  linear-lanceolate  obtusely 
pointed,  scythe-shaped  and  entire.  The  veinlets  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  half  round  medial  nerve,  are  very  close  to  each 
other,  very  thin,  either  simple  or  forked  from  the  base. 

On  acoount  of  its  broad  curved  rachis,  of  its  long  nearly  linear  leaflets  at- 
tached to  it  by  their  whole  base,  especially  of  its  obsolete  nervation,  the  vein- 
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lets  being  scarcely  perceivable  to  the  naked  eye,  this  species  rather  resembles 
a  Cycas  than  a  fern.  With  a  strong  glass,  the  veinlets  are  seen  as  marked  on 
fig.  4,  enlarged,  and  these  indicate  the  true  relation  of  the  plant. 

The  specimen  may  represent  a  part  of  a  frond  in  the  process  of  unfolding 
its  leaves,  which  appear  as  being  pressed  upon  each  other  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  rachis,  and  at  the  same  time,  still  half  uncinnate.  It  may  also  be  the  re- 
presentative of  a  species  iif  its  full  development.  Some  Lomarim  of  our  time 
resemble  it,  by  the  nervation  and  the  form  of  the  leaflets.  It  has  no  relation 
with  species  known  from  the  Coal  Measures. 

Mazon  creek ;  in  concretions  of  clay  iron  ore. 


Alethopteris  solida,  Sp,  nov. 

PI.  xi,  fig.  6-7. 

This  species  is,  like  the  former,  known  only  by  a  frag- 
ment of  a  frond  or  of  a  pinna.  It  is  pinnately  divided  into 
narrow  leaflets,  attached  to  a  proportionally  very  broad  flat 
rachis,  by  the  enlarged  base  of  a  thick  medial  nerve.  These 
pinnules,  a  little  longer  than  one  inch,  perpendicular  to  the 
main  rachis  or  slightly  turned  upwards,  are  linear  obtusely 
pointed,  disconnected  at  the  enlarged  rounded  base,  and  en- 
tire. They  bear  along  the  borders,  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  round  groups  of  sporanges,  apparently  divided 
star-like  into  five  round  dots,  as  marked  in  fig.  7. 

By  the  position  of  its  sort  and  of  its  leaves,  our  species  is  a  Poli/podium,  It 
resembles  by  these  characters  the  species  published  by  Prof.  Brongniart,  under 
the  name  of  Phlehopferis  polypodioides,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  372,  pi.  83,  fig.  1,  and  if 
the  nervation  should  prove  to  be  the  same,  the  American  species  would  be  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  the  broad  rachis,  the  enlarged  base  of  the  medial  nerve, 
and  the  separation  of  the  leafleto.  No  trace  of  secondary  veins  or  veinlets  ig 
observable  on  the  specimen,  which  is  in  a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek.  Our 
species  is  also  related  to  PolypoditeB  elegans  and  Polypodites  Lindleyi  of  Gop- 
pert. 
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Alethopteris  Lanceolata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xiii,  fig.  1  to  8. 

The  specimens  represent  two  parts  of  simple  pinnaa  or  of 
fronds,  with  alternate  linear  lanceolate  obtusely  pointed  leaf- 
lets, oblique  on  the  rachis,  or  slightly  scythe-shaped,  narrowed 
at  the  base  to  half  their  width,  and  rounded  to  the  point  of 
attachment  to  the  rachis ;  entire  on  the  borders  and  smooth 
on  the  surface.  Main  or  medial  nerve  half  round,  moderately 
thick ;  secondary  veins  attached  to  it  in  a  very  acute  angle, 
alternately  branching  from  the  base  in  veinlets  curved  in- 
wardly, as  marked  fig.  2,  the  upper  ones  ascending  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  leaflets,  the  lower  ones  becoming  confluent  in  as- 
cending. 

Of  the  two  specimena  which  have  heea  seen  of  this  species,  and  which  are 
figured  here,  that  of  ^g.  1  seems  to  represent  the  apper  part  of  a  frond,  while 
the  other,  fig.  3,  looks  like  the  terminal  part  of  a  pinna,  and  therefore  the  spe- 
cies is  apparently  bi  or  tripinnate.  The  nervation  resembles  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing species,  but  the  veins  and  their  divisions  are  more  oblique,  more  slen- 
der and  of  a  more  delicate  texture. 

Mazon  creek ;  in  concretions. 


Alethopteris  emarginata,  Gopp. 

Syst.  foss.,  p.  274,  PI.  xvi,  fig.  1  and  2. 
PL  xiii,  fig.  4. 

We  have  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  oreek  many  separate  leaflets  of  the 
same  form  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  figured.  The  borders  of  these  linear 
obtuse  leaflets  are  slightly  and  equally  undulate-lobed,  as  formed  of  pinnules 
connate  to  the  top  ;  the  nervation  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  former  spe- 
cies, the  secondary  veins  being  only  more  open  to  the  medial  nerve,  or  nearly 
perpendicular  to  it,  while  their  branches,  generally  more  marked  and  thicker, 
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ascend  to  the  border  of  the  leaflets.  This  kind  of  nervation  is  that  of  Goppert's 
species.  But  in  our  American  specimens,  the  leaflets  are  broader,  shorter,  and 
by  the  increasing  depth  of  the  divisions  of  the  borders,  they  become  by  degrees 
cut  into  lobes  nearly  to  the  base,  and  then  are  undistinguishable  from  Pecop- 
teris  unita,  Brgt.,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  medial  nerve  or  secondary  rachis, 
half  round  and  not  quite  as  thick,  and  by  a  thinner  texture  of  the  leaves.  The 
fructification  is  marginal,  in  round  distinct  son  which  sometimes  become  irre- 
gularly scattered  by  compression. 


Genus  PECOPTERIS,  Brgt. 
Pecopteris  Strongii,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xiii,  fig.  7-9. 

Frond  simply  pinnate  or  poly-pinnate,  pinnae  linear  taper- 
ing above  to  a  point,  slightly  narrowing  toward  the  base. 
Pinnules  alternate,  perpendicular  to  the  striated  narrow  ra- 
chis,  nearly  one  inch  long  and  proportionately  narrow,  linear 
obtuse,  often  slightly  enlarged  at  the  obtuse  point,  attached  j;o 
the  rachis  by  their  whole,  sometimes  enlarged  base,  discon- 
nected and  often  distant,  the  distance  between  them  being 
sometimes  as  wide  as  the  breadth  of  the  leaflets,  becoming 
closer  to  each  other  towards  the  point  of  the  pinnae,  where 
they  are  shorter  and  connate  at  base.  Fructification,  marked 
by  scars  of  broad  round  soriy  with  a  concave  point  in  the  cen- 
tre, placed  near  the  borders  of  the  leaflets,  close  to  each  other, 
ten  to  twelve  on  each  side  of  the  pinnules.  Their  place  in  re- 
lation to  the  veins  and  veinlets  is  unknown,  the  substance  of 
the  leaflets  being  thick,  coreaceous,  and  the  nervation  obsolete. 

As  it  is  seen  in  fig.  7  and  8,  enlarged,  the  borders  of  tbe  leaflets  are  slightly 
undulate,  an  irregularity  apparently  caused  by  the  compression  of  the  sort  ex- 
panding the  margin,  or  passing  out  of  it,  for  in  fig.  9  all  the  pinnules  are  en- 
tire on  the  borders.  This  last  specimen  seems  to  represent  a  small  frond  ra- 
ther than  a  pinna,  for  the  leaflets  turn  downwards  towards  its  base,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  simple  fronds  of  species  of  Poly  podium  of  our  time.     By  its  form 
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and  the  position  of  the  sori^  our  species  could  also  be  compared  to  Aspufium 
Wrightii^  Mitt,  of  Cuba.  Its  place  is,  therefore  with  the  Pol^podttes  or  ^xpi- 
dites  of  Groppert. 

The  specimen  fig.  7,  is  in  a  concretion  form  Mazon  creek ;  the  others  on  shale 
from  Morris. 

Found  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Pecopteris  sqamosa,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xii,  fig.  1  to  4;  PI.  xiii,  fig.  10  and  II,  fructif. 

Frond  evidently  bi  or  tripinnately  divided,  triangular  or 
lanceolate  in  outline,  with  a  thick  rachis,  half  an  inch  or  more 
at  its  base,  covered  to  the  top  of  its  last  divisions  with  long, 
linear  lanceolate  pointed  scales,  either  straight  and  appressed 
to  the  stem,  or  open  and  diverging  all  around,  even  sometimes 
appearing  as  dried  up  and  crumpled  as  in  fig.  2.  The  rachis 
of  the  last  divisions  is  proportionally  broad  as  seen  in  fig.  1 
and  fig.  4,  enlarged,  and  is  also  either  scaly  or  marked  with 
crowded  points  indicating  the  base  of  the  scales.  Secondary 
pinnaB  long,  linear,  slightly  tapering  to  an  obtuse  point,  flex- 
uous  or  curved  upwards,  bearing  alternate,  unequal,  narrow 
linear,  obtuse,  oblong  leaflets,  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ra- 
chis, reflexed  on  the  borders,  very  close  to  each  other,  or  often 
contiguous  for  their  whole  length,  marked  with  a  deep  medial 
nerve,  but  no  trace  of  veins.  These  leaflets,  generally  more 
or  less  irregular  in  their  length,  have  their  fructification  indi- 
cated by  small  round  dots,  placed  in  two  rows,  close  to  the 
borders ;  the  dots  are  numerous  and  distinct ;  their  relation 
to  the  veins  and  veinlets  is  unknown. 

*  The  species  is  quite  distinct  and  only  distantly  related  to  Pecopteris  plafj/- 
rachis  Brgt,  The  specimen  represented,  pi.  zii,  fig.  4,  shows  a  part  of  a  frond 
of  this  specieS)  in  its  process  of  development.  The  divisions  appear  still  un- 
opened and  the  outline  only  of  the  secondary  pinnaB  with  mere  traits  of  medial 
nerves,  are  indicated  by  flakes  of  scaly  matter. 

This  specimen  is  upon  shale  from  the  roof  of  the  coal  at  Colchester  i  the 
other  specimens  figured  are  in  concretions  from  Mazon  creek. 
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Peoopteris  Sillimani,  Brgt.,  Veg,  foss.,  p.  353. 

PL  96,  fig.  5 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  species  of  our  Coal  Measures.  The  few  specimens 
which  I  consider  referable  to  it,  are  small  and  incomplete ;  one  of  them  is  from 
Mazon  creek,  in  concretions  of  clay  iron  ore. 

Pbcopteris  Bucklandi,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  319. 

PL  99,  fig.  2. 

The  specimen  representing  this  species,  distinctly  shows  the  character  indi- 
cated by  the  author.  The  pinnsB  are  straight,  nearly  horizontal  (four  inches 
long  with  the  end  broken  off),  the  leaflets  oblong,  somewhat  lanceolate  obtuse, 
but  not  quite  as  obtuse  as  in  Brongniart's  figure,  slightly  scythe-shaped  out- 
wards, etc.  The  pinnules  are  of  a  thick  coriaceous  substance,  concave,  and 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  stone. 

Found  in  a  concretion  on  Little  Vermilion  river,  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Winslow. 


Pecopteris  Candoluana,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  305. 

PI.  100,  fig.  1. 

One  good  distinct  specimen,  in  a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek,  while  nume 
reus  specimens  from  the  same  locality  have  branches,  with  characters  interme- 
diate between  this  species  and  Pecopteris  cyathea  of  the  same  author. 


Pecopteris  hemiteloides,  Brgt.,  Yeg.  foss.,  p.  314. 

PL  108,  fig.  1. 

The  specimen  from  Mazon  creek,  is  half  a  concretion,  representinsr  part  of  a 
pinna,  bearing  oblong,  slightly  pointed  leaflets,  disconnected  at  the  base,  with 
borders  inflated,  and  a  double  row  of  large  wri^  unlike  any  other  hitherto  seen 
of  thisgenus.  These  tori  open  by  a  transverse  split,  agreeing  with  Brongniart's 
fig.  2  A  in  every  peculiarity  of  form.  Our  specimen  does  not  show  any  trace 
of  nervation. 

—51 


/ 
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Pecopteris  villosa,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  316- 

PL  104,  fig.  8. 

This  species  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek, 
which  show  it  in  its  multifarious  forms.  The  nervation  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  seen  by  European  palaBontologists.  Brougniart  does  not  give  any 
details  of  it,  and  Oeinitz  indicates  it  as  simple,  or  with  veinlets  forking  once 
only,  which  is  totally  at  variance  with  its  true  nature.  The  concretions  con- 
tain numerous  parts  of  the  plant  preserved  in  a  state  of  partial  maceration, 
either  with  pinnco  whose  substance  is  destroyed,  and  which  have  nothing  left 
but  the  outlines  of  their  leaflets,  and  the  entirely  free  veins  and  veinlets  ;  or 
pinnse  half  preserved,  one  part  of  which  bears  leaflets  with  the  villous  epider- 
mis, while  the  other  part  has  the  veins  and  veinlets  free  of  epidermis,  and 
quite  distinct.  From  the  form  of  its  pinnule,  the  multiple  divisions  of  its 
pinnae,  and  of  its  veins,  this  Pecopteris  is  exactly  similar  to  F.  polymorphay 
Brgt.,  the  veinlets  dividing  once  or  twice  or  more,  according  to  the  place  and 
size  of  the  pinnules. 

Pecopteris  arguta,  Brgt.  (fruiting.) 

PL  xiii,  fig.  ]2andl3. 

The  part  of  a  pinna,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  bears  leaflets,  connate  at 
the  base,  oblong,  lanceolate  obtuse,  somewhat  shorter,  more  pointed,  and  more 
distinct  than  is  generally  the  case  in  sterile  pinnie  of  this  species.  But  as  the 
nervation,  as  well  as  the  crenulate-toothed  borders  of  the  leaflets,  are  similar  to 
those  of  Pecopteris  arffuta,  and  as  these  peculiar  characters  are  not  known  in 
any  other  species  of  the  coal.  I  consider  this  specimen  as  representing  its  fruit- 
ing part,  which  was  before  unknown.  The  sori  appear  like  inflated  dots  placed 
just  at  the  point  of  the  simple  veins  or  rather  like  conical  sori,  with  the  point 
to  the  inside  of  the  leaflets  and  the  enlarged  opening  outside  at  the  point  of 
the  teeth,  as  marked,  fig.  13,  enlarged.  Their  form  is  distinct ;  with  a  strong 
glass  they  even  appear  filled  with  a  pulverulent  matter.  According  to  the  form 
and  the  position  of  these  fruit-dots,  the  species  resembles  an  Aspidium,  and 
should  be  placed  in  the  genus  Aspidites,  Gopp.  Sterile  pinnse  of  this  species 
are  not  rare  in  the  shales  at  Morris. 
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Pecopteris  elegans,  Germ. 
JFblt/podites  elegans,  Gopp.,  Syst.,  p.  344. 

PI.  XV,  fig.  10. 

We  have  in  abundance,  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  specimens  which 
agree  in  every  point  with  the  figures  and  description  of  this  species.  Pin- 
nse,  bearing  linear  leaflets,  entire  on  the  borders,  round  at  the  top,  marked 
by  medial  nerves  from  which  branch  in  an  acute  angle  simple  veins,  ascending 
straight  to  the  borders,  or  sometimes  slightly  curving  upwards.  But  the 
characters  here  indicated  are  so  variable  and  passing  by  such  inappreciable 
transitions  to  those  of  the  true  Pecopteris  unita,  Brgt.,  that  after  the  examina- 
tion of  many  hundred  specimens,  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  a  single  trait 
which  could  be  described  as  distinctive  of  one  of  these  species.  I  therefore 
consider  this  Pecopteris  elegans,  Oorm.,  as  a  variety  of  Pecopteris  uaita^  Brgt. 


Pecopteris  aspidioides,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  311 

PI.  112,  fig  2. 

Found  at  Mason  creek ;  rare ;  seen  only  in  two  specimens. 


Pecopteris  abbreviata,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foes.,  p.  337. 

PI.  11«,  fig.  lto4. 

Numerous  and  very  fine  specimens  in  concretions  from  Mazon  creek  are 
referable  to  this  species,  rather  by  the  figures  given  of  it  by  Oeinits  in  his 
Versteinerimgen,  than  to  those  of  Brongniart.  The  secondary  pinnte  are  short, 
all  equal,  the  veins  and  veinlets  much  inflated,  the  pinnules  more  generally 
disconnected  f.  c.  f.  It  is  altogether  a  different  species  from  Pecopteris  Miltoni 
Brgt.,  to  which  the  German  author  unites  it  as  a  variety,  at  least,  if  we  con- 
sider our  American  specimens  identical,  which,  however,  may  represent  a  new 
species. 
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Peoopteris  dentata,  Brgt. 

Yeg.  foBS.,  p^  886,  pi.  124. 

A  fine  species  found  in  large  specimens  in  the  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris, 
and  also  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek. 


Pecopteris  flavicans?  Presl. 
Sphenopteris  fiavicWas  ?  Presl. 

Stemb.,  Yertwy  toI.  ii,  pi  12*7.    PI.  xxxviii,  fi^  '^f  <h^i  ^* 

From  Mazon  creek  also,  and  in  ooncretions,  we  hare  obtained  a  number  of 
specimens  of  a  species  which  appears  elosel  j  related  to  this  species,  if  it  is  not 
identical  with  it.  They  represent  parts  of  fronds  or  pinn»,  bipinnately  diri- 
ded ',  primary  divisions  alternate,  open,  straight  or  slightly  fleznous,  linear, 
bearing  alternate,  oblong,  short,  obtuse  pinnules,  connate  at  their  base,  slightly 
decurrent,  with  a  decurrent  medial  nerve ;  alternately  branching  in  simple 
veins,  two  or  three  on  each  side,  turning  inwards  in  ascending  or  straight  to 
the  border.  The  fruit  dots  are  marked  in  a  double  row  near  the  borders  of 
the  leaflets,  apparently  placed  upon  the  veins.  The  main  rachis  and  its  divi- 
sions are  deep  and  grooved.  But  for  the  position  of  the  sari  and  of  the  thick 
epidermis  of  its  leaflets,  thb  species  could  be  referred  to  CHigocarpia  Guthierij 
Oopp.,  the  disposition  of  the  deeply  marked  veins  and  the  form  of  the  pinnules 
being  alike.  As  this  Pecopteris  flavicans  is  not  mentioned  by  any  recent  au- 
thor, not  even  by  UDger,  and  as  it  is  known  only  by  the  short  description  and 
the  incomplete  figures  given  of  it  by  Sternberg,  our  species  is  referred  to  It 
with  doubt. 


Peoopteris  chcerophtlloides,  Brgt. 

It  is  remarked,  vol.  2,  p.  443  of  ^is  Report,  that  this  species  was  still  un- 
certain, having  been  found  only  in  incomplete  specimens.  It  has  been  ob- 
tained since  from  the  roof  shales  at  Colchester  ip  large  and  good  specimens. 
Except  Pecopteris  Cistiij  Brgt.,  P.  vdutina,  Lesqz.,  P.  Newherryi,  Lesqz.,  all 
the  species  of  Pecopteris  enumerated  in  the  2d  vol.,  have  been  since  found  in 
Illinois. 
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Genus  STAPHYLOPTERIS. 

Presl.  in  Stemb.  Vera.,  ii,  p,  174. 

Count  Sternberg,  in  his  Yersuch,  loo.  oit.,  defines  this  genus  merely  an :  tn- 
florescence  or  fructified  panicles  of  ferns^  analogous  to  those  of  Botrychium  or 
Aneimia, 

The  only  species  described  by  the  author  as  the  type  of  his  genus  :  Staphy^ 
lopteris  pofybotrya,  from  the  Tertiary  of  Europe,  represents  a  small  group  of 
round  sporanges.  In  our  American  species  here  described,  these  sori  have 
various  forms.  But  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  under  the  same  generic 
name,  till  their  relation  to  sterile  fronds,  or  their  true  generic  affinity  can  be 
ascertained.  To  this  genus,  therefore,  I  refer  all  agglomerations  of  sporanges 
of  various  forms,  either  borne  upon  separate  plants,  or  upon  separate  segments 
of  a  plant,  like  those  of  our  species  of  Botri/chium,  without  visible  remains  of 
leaves,  or  whose  connection  to  frond-bearing  leaves  can  not  be  traced,  and  is 
unknown. 

No  species  referable  to  this  genus  has  been  found  as  yet  in  the  Carboniferous 
strata  of  Europe,  a  fact  which  led  Palaeontologists  to  suppose  that  ferns  bear- 
ing fruits  in  separate  panicles  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  that  formation. 
From  our  Coal  Measures,  we  have  previously  obtained  only  Staphyhpteris  stel- 
lafUj  Lesqz.,  Arks.  Geol.  Kept.,  vol.  ii,  p.  309,  pi.  2,  fig.  2  and  3,  from  the 
Sub-Conglomerate  coal  of  Arkansas.  The  discovery  and  publication  of  the 
following  species  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  fossil  flora  of  the 
coal. 

Staphtlopteris  Wortheni,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xiv,  fig.  1  and  2. 

Frond  bi-pinnate,  ovate  lanceolate  in  outline  ;  pinnae  linear, 
gradually  tapering  to  an  obtuse  point,  short,  one  inch  long 
near  the  base  of  the  frond,  scarcely  half  an  inch  near  the  top 
perpendicular  to  the  main  rachis;  pinnules  alternate  triangu- 
lar, formed  of  an  agglomeration  of  three  or  five  sori  apparently 
attached  to  a  main  pedicel,  but  without  trace  of  leaves.  The 
main  rachis  of  this  fruiting  segment  of  a  fern  is  proportionally 
thick,  three  lines  at  its  base,  finely  irregularly  striate,  the 
branches   or  pinnse   appearing  attached  rather  upon   it  or 
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around  it  than  along  its  borders;  the  rachis  of  the  branches 
is  also  thick;  smooth^  and  on  both  sides  of  it  are  attached  the 
groups  of  8ori,  three  to  five  in  number,  in  a  kind  of  pyramidal 
position,  with  a  thick  short  pedicel  in  the  middle.  The  aori^ 
when  unopened,  are  round,  marked  on  the  flattened  surface  by 
four  or  five  lines  diverging  from  the  center  to  the  circumfer- 
ence.  Fig.  2a.  When  opened  the  sporanges  appear  placed 
like  the  rays  of  a  star  around  a  central  point.  These  spo- 
ranges, oval,  elongated  or  gradually  enlarged  outwards  from 
the  narrow  point  of  attachment,  deeply  concave,  finely  striate 
within,  are  all  turned  to  the  same  side,  viz :  the  point  down- 
wards and  the  branches  tending  obliquely  upwards ;  in  that 
way  the  upper  aori  of  the  pinnae  have  the  point  towards  the 
rachis,  while  in  the  lower  ones  it  is  turned  from  it :  see  fig.  2, 
enlarged  twice,  and  fig.  26,  enlarged  four  times.  The  spo- 
ranges are  deeply  marked  or  excavated  in  the  stone,  which  is 
still  more  deeply  penetrated  by  the  point,  and  this  point  appears, 
as  said  above,  to  have  been  attached  to  a  common  pedicel  by 
filaments  now  destroyed. 

Found  in  a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek;  discovered  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Hall. 

Staphtlopteris  asteroides,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xiv,  fig.  6  to  10. 

Frond  tripinnate,  with  straight  alternate  branches ;  primary 
pinnaB  lanceolate  pointed  or  tapering  to  a  point  from  an  en- 
larged base;  secondary  divisions  alternate  linear,  merely  formed 
of  narrow,  filiform,  obliquely  straight  branches  or  common 
pedicels,  bearing  groups  of  sporanges  pinnately  attached  to 
them  in  pairs  and  opposite;  sori  round  at  first  and  before 
maturity,  opening  at  maturity  in  five  lanceolate-pointed  lacin- 
iae  around  a  central  round  point,  and  forming  a  star  (fig.  7  and 
7  h  enlarged)  • 

This  fruiting  species  is  still  more  remarkable  than  the  former.     Groups  of 
»ori  resembling  round  dots,  fig.  8,  are  seen  on  the  same  piece  of  shale,  but  on 
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the  reverse.  They  apparently  belong  to  the  same  species,  and  seem  to  have 
been  detached  before  maturity  from  their  pedicels,  whose  remains  are  still 
marked  by  dark  lines,  fig.  8,  fig.  9,  enlarged  twice,  and  fig.  10,  enlarged  about 
ten  times.  In  this  last  figure  dark  but  absolute  lines  are  seen,  apparently  show- 
ing the  suture  of  walls.  In  the  pinnately  divided  part  of  the  frond,  fig.  6,  ah 
the  sort  are  opened,  and  their  envelope  is  still  attached  to  short  pedicels,  appa' 
rently  placed  opposite  to  each  other.  The  details  of  the  form  of  the  sporanges 
are  easily  recognized,  but  those  of  their  ramifications,  or  the  point  and  mode  of 
attachment  of  the  sort  are  rendered  indistinct  by  the  superposition  of  the  groups 
of  sporanges.  The  specimen  is  on  shale  from  Morris,  and  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  Jos.  Even. 

Staphylopteris  sagittatus,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xiv,  fig.  8  to  6. 

This  species  has  a  bi-pinnate  frond,  as  seen  on  a  specimen 
trom  the  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris,  too  large  to  be  figured. 
The  divisions  are  alternate ;  the  thick  secondary  rachis  is  de- 
current  on  the  main  stem,  which  is  also  broad  and  smooth. 
The  double  celled  sporanges  are  linear,  attached  by  their  backs, 
and  pressed  against  each  other  in  horizontal  rows.  The  en- 
larged pedicel  of  the  sporange  cells  is,  before  maturity,  appa- 
rently at  least,  folded  in  the  middle,  and  both  rows  of  spo- 
ranges are  joined  together  by  their  back,  forming  in  that  state 
slightly  scythe-shaped  cylinders,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  attached 
to  the  pedicel  by  a  dorsal  membrane,  and  marked  all  around 
by  the  ring-like  outlines  of  sporanges  (fig.  3a).  More  gener- 
ally the  sporange-cells  are  open  side  by  side  on  each  side  of  the 
dorsal  support,  and  the  sporanges  appear  then  in  two  convex 
rows,  fig.  4  and  5.  In  some  specimens  on  concretions  from 
Mazon  creek,  where  small  branches  of  this  remarkable  species 
are  finely  preserved,  the  sori  or  sporange  bearing  cells  are  deep- 
ly immersed  in  the  stone,  generally  leaving  around  them  an 
empty  space,  as  seen  in  fig,  3ft  and  3c ;  they  are  thus  isolated 
and  their  form  is  easily  ascertained.  No  traces  of  leaflets 
have  been  seen  in  connection  with  this  species,  which  has  as 
yet  been  obtained  only  from  Morris  and  from  Mazon  creek. 
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Genus  SPHENOPTERIS,  Brgt.,  IlL  GeoL  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  435. 

Sphenopteris  scaberrima,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XV,  fig.  1  and  2. 

Frond  tripinnate,  primary  pinnsB  lanceolate,  curved  down- 
wards, flexuous ;  secondary  divisions  perpendicular  to  the  verru- 
cose,  broad,  round  rachis,  linear  lanceolate  pointed,  one  to  two 
inches  long,  distinct  and  somewhat  distant  alternate;  pinnules 
lanceolate  acute,  gradually  diminishing  to  the  point,  distinct 
to  the  base,  horizontal,  irregularly  cut  on  the  borders  or  entire 
with  borders  irregularly  expanding  and  undulating  by  crushed 
groups  of  sporanges  or  of  scales ;  surface  rugose,  marked  by 
round  small  convex  points  resembling  small  dots,  produced  by 
groups  of  sporanges  placed  on  the  lower  surface.  All  the 
plant,  even  the  thick,  primary  rachis,  is  covered  with  verrucose 
points,  evidently  indicating  the  base  of  scales,  or  hairs,  with 
which  the  plant  was  covered,  and  which  are  still  indistinctly 
seen  on  some  part  of  the  secondary  branches.  The  frond  of 
this  species  was  evidently  a  large  one,  the  pinnaB  being  more 
than  six  inches  long. 

The  whole  appearanoe  of  the  plant  is  like  that  of  some  species  of  Oheilari' 
thes  of  our  time,  espociallj  of  Chetlanthes  vestita^  Schwarz.  The  species  should 
therefore  be  classed  in  the  genus  CheUantiies,  Oopp.  Nevertheless,  the  group 
of  sort  appears  to  cover  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  leaflets,  a  position 
which  is  not  similar  to  that  of  the  sort  of  a  CheilantJies.  On  shales  from 
Morris. 

Sphenopteris  gracilis,  Brgt. 

PI.  XV,  fig.  8  to  6. 

Frond  bi  or  tripinnate ;  primary  pinnsB  or  fronds  triangular 
in  outline,  taper-pointed,  slender;  secondary  pinnaa  linear 
lanceolate,  alternate  and  distant,  open,  curved  upwards,  flexu- 
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ous,  bearing  alternate  divisions^  cordate^  lanceolate  in  outline, 
deeply  cut  on  each  side  in  three  to  five  irregular  obtuse  or 
pointed  lobes,  as  seen  in  fig.  4,  5,  6,  enlarged;  medial  vein 
somewhat  inflated  like  its  pinnate  divisions,  which  branch 
once  or  twice  to  the  borders,  according  to  the  size  of  the  lobes. 

Tho  surface  of  the  leaflets  is  quite  smooth.  6j  its  slender,  half  round  secon- 
dary and  tertiary  rachis,  and  the  general  form  of  the  pinnaB  and  of  the  divi- 
sions, our  species  agrees  well  enough  with  that  published  by  Brongniart,  Yeg- 
Foss.,  p.  197,  pi.  154,  fig.  2.  But  the  author  describes  and  figures  the  lobes  of 
the  pinnules  as  being  more  regular,  longer,  regularly  tridentate  at  the  point 
while  those  of  our  specimens  are  always  either  more  or  less  irregularly  cut,  or 
entire,  and  also  either  pointed  or  obtuse.  The  difference  in  the  form  and  size 
of  the  lobes  of  the  pinnules  of  the  same  pinnse,  indicate  for  this  species,  as 
seen  from  our  fig.  4,  5  and. 6,  a  great  disposition  to  vary,  and  the  more  essential 
characters  being  identical,  I  can  but  consider  the  American  specimens  as  repre- 
senting the  same  species  as  that  of  Prof.  Brongniart. 

It  is  found  in  fine  large  specimens  on  the  shales  over  the  coal  at  Morris. 


Sphenoptebis  mixta,  Schp.  Pal.  Veg.,  p.  382. 
Sph&njopteria  sinnma  LesqXj  ined. 

PI.  XT,  fig.  7  and  8. 

This  species  is  the  same  which,  from  incomplete  specimens,  was  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  Report,  page  435,  considered  as  doubtfully  referable  to  Sphenop' 
tens  rigida^  Brgt.  It  has  a  tripinnate  or  polypinnate  frond,  the  specimens  being 
covered  with  numerous  secondary  pinnse,  of  which  one  only  is  figured  here.  Pin- 
nse branching  at  a  right  angle  from  a  broad  winged  smooth  rachis,  bearing  alter- 
nate lanceolate  secondary  divisions,  with  a  half  round  comparatively  broad  and 
regularly  sinuous  rachis.  The  pinnules  obliquely  attached  upon  each  of  its  con- 
vex flexures  are  oval,  lanceolate  pointed,  regularly  divided  on  each  side  into  three 
to  five  half  round  lobes.  The  medial  vein  which,  like  its  divisions,  is  thin  and 
somewhat  obscure,  alternately  branches  into  each  lobe  of  the  pinnules,  the 
branches  forking  above  the  middle.  The  epidermis  is  thick,  the  surface  con- 
vex and  somewhat  rough.  This  species  appears  essentially  distinct  from  Sphc' 
nofapteris  rigida^  Brgt.,  by  its  broad  winged  rachis,  the  form  of  the  pinnules 
and  of  their  divisions,  the  slightly  rough  surface,  etc.;  nevertheless  there  may 
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be  some  error  of  deflcription  or  of  ilhistration  of  the  Eoropeaii  species,  whieh 
IS  marked  as  having  its  sarfaoe  entirely  smooth,  while  the  figure  shows  it  oot- 
ered  with  points  or  rngoeo. 

Abundant  in  the  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris. 


Sphenopteris  trifouata,  Brgt.    Veg.  Fosb.,  p.  202. 

PI.  53,  fig.  8. 

In  the  shales  of  Colchester ;  found  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 


Sphenopteris  elegans,  Brgt.    Veg.  Foes.,  p.  172. 

PI.  58,  fig.  1  and  2. 

Two  fine  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  obtained  from  the  concretions 
of  Mazon  creek;  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Hall. 

Genus  HTMENOPHTLLITES,  Gopp  and  auct.     111.  Geol. 

Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  436. 

In  preserving  this  genus,  with  its  characters  too  vagnelj  defined  as  it  is  in 
vol.  2  of  this  Report,  p.  436,  it  wonld  be  adyisable  to  snbdiyide  it  as  follows : 

§  1.  BymenophyUitei  proper,  containing  species  with  a  generally  membra- 
naceous delicate  frond,  pinnatelj  divided,  the  primary  divisions  alternate  or 
dichotomous,  decurreot  on  the  rachis  and  nltimate  lobes  linear  obtuse,  either 
simple  alternate  or  irregularly  divided  ;  nerves  percurrentpinnately  branching, 
ascending,  simple  in  each  lobe.  This  section  contains  Bt/menophyUites  and 
Trichomanites^  Gopp. 

§  2.  Aphlebutj  including  species  with  fronds  of  various  sises  and  forms,  gen- 
erally with  a  broad  rachis  and  more  or  less  irregularly  divided^  the  divisions 
rather  dichotomous  or  pinnatifid,  entire  or  variously  laciniate  lobed,  the  lobes 
sometimes  enlarged  and  recurved  ;  veins  parallel  and  numerous  from  the  base 
of  the  fronds,  dividing  in  fascicles  from  the  rachis  in  each  primary  division, 
and  passing  by  subdividing,  as  simple  veinlets  to  the  point  of  each  lobe.  To 
this  section  are  referable  the  genera  Aphlehia^  Schizopteris^  JRhodea^  jPachy- 
pht/llvm,  etc.  auct.* 


*W.  P.  Shimper,  in  Pal.  Vog.,  makes  for  this  section  a  new  genus,  RJuxcophyllum. 
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§  3.  Schizoptcris  proper,  to  which  belong  the  species  with  a  frond  generally 
laciniate,  or  cut  in  linear  erect  or  curved  divisions,  sometimes  enlarged  at  the 
top,  marked  with  thin  parallel  veins  ascending  from  the  base  of  the  frond  to 
the  top  of  the  lobes  without  branching,  being  split  in  fascicles  with  the  divi- 
sions. To  this  section  belong  merely  the  genus  Schizopferis,  as  characterized 
by  Prof.  Brongniart  for  his  Schizopterts  anomala. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  these  sections  in  genera  by  reliable  and  permanent 
characters.  Some  ofithe  species  which  are  considered  as  Schtzopteris  by  authors, 
as  Schtzopteris  adnascens,  LI.  and  Hutt,  for  example,  have  the  nervation  and  a 
mode  of  division  of  their  fronds  similar  to  those  of  some  HymenophyUUes^  while 
species  referable  to  this  last  genus  have,  with  a  regular  mode  of  division  a  nerva- 
tion by  disconnected  fascicles  of  veins,  like  species  of  AphMna  and  Schtzopteris, 
This  is  the  case  with  our  HymenophyUites  splendens^  The  plants  of  the  two 
last  divisions  are  little  known,  their  apparently  sofl  tissue  having  oflen  been 
destroyed  by  maceration,  I  have  described  and  figured  here  some  remarkable 
forms,  especially  from  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  whose  study  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  nature  and  conformation  of  these  singular  vegetables. 


§  1.  Hymenophyllites' (proper). 
Hymenophyllites  alatus,  Brgt. 

y^.  foes,,  p.  180,  Pl.  48,  fig.  4. 

This  fi{)ecie8  is  mentioned  in  the  111.  Geol.  Bep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  437,  as  present- 
ing some  characters  at  variance  with  the  European  one.  Good  specimens  of 
it  from  the  concretions  of  Maaon  creek,  show  it  to  be  identical. 


HtMENOFHTLUTES  TRI&ACTrUTES,  Brgt. 

Teg.  fo88.,  p.  181,  n.  5a 

Good  Bpeoittetts  of  this  fine  species  have  beem  lately  procured  from  the  roof 
shales  of  the  ooal  at  Morrb,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Btroog. 


Hymenophyllites  trichomanoidgs,  Brgt. 

Veg.  fbss,  p.  182,  PI.  48,  "fig.  8. 

A  smaH  qpeoinen  from  the  same  place  as  the  fomer. 
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Hymenophtllites  myriophyllum,  Brgt 

Veg.  foss.,  p.  184,  PI.  65,  fig.  2 

The  straight,  strong  main  raohia  and  its  branches,  like  the  form  and  diTisions 
of  the  leaflets,  entirely  agree  with  the  author's  description  and  figures  of  this 
species.  Some  of  the  terminal  divisions  of  the  pinnules  appear  on  our  speci- 
men as  slightly  inflated  at  the  point.  It  is  not  possible  to  see  whether  this 
swelling  is  caused  by  fructification,  or  by  the  remains  of  some  part  of  the  half 
destroyed  epidermis. 

Roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris,  contributed  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Hymenophyllites  Schlotheimii,  Brgt. 

Veg.,  foss.,  p.  193,  PI.  61. 

This  species  shoald  be  placed  in  its  natural  order  after  JBi^menopk^Uites  tri' 
dactylites^  Brgt.,  but  our  specimen,  a  very  fine  one,  is  described  here  from  the 
remarkable  likeness  of  its  divisions  when  deprived  of  their  epidermis,  with  the 
former  species.  Except  a  few  entire  leaflets  which  have  preserved  their  inte- 
gral form,  the  whole  specimen  represents  merely  the  veins  and  their  divisions, 
without  any  substance  of  the  leaflets  attached  to  them ;  in  that  state,  the  spe- 
cies could  easily  be  confounded  with  the  former  or  considered  as  a  new  one. 

From  the  same  place  as  the  former,  and  due  also  to  the  successful  researches 
of  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Hymenophyllites  delicatulus,  Brgt. 

Yeg.  foss.,  p.  186,     PI.  68,  fig.  A. 

This  species,  also  from  the  shales  of  Morris,  could  be  admitted,  by  some  of 
its  parts  deprived  of  their  epidermis,  as  identical  with  that  of  the  same  name 
of  Sternberg,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  Cheilanthes  by  Goppert.  The 
thin  membranaceous  substance  of  the  pinnules  in  our  Hymenophyllites^  is  gen- 
erally partly  or  totally  effaced  by  maceration. 
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Htmenophtllites  tenuifolius,  Brgt. 

Veg.  fo88.,  p.  190,    PI.  48,  fig.  1. 

Well  characterized  by  its  straight  broad  raohis,  the  position  of  the  pinnales, 
the  narrow  lobes,  etc.     The  epidermis  is  also  partly  destroyed. 

Eoof  shales  at  Morris ;  a  small  specimen. 

All  the  foregoing  species  of  HymenophyUites  are  described  as  Sphetiopteris 
by  the  author. 


Htmenophtllites  splendens,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xiz,  fig.  2a  and  2b. 

Frond  tripinnatifid ;  primary  pinnaB  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
flattened  main  rachis,  broadly  lanceolate  in  outline;  sec- 
ondary pinnse  alternate,  narrowly  ovate-lanceolate,  oblique 
decurrent  on  the  flexuous  alate  rachis,  alternately  two  or 
three  lobed  on  each  side,  the  lobes  divided  in  two  or  three 
lanceolate,  somewhat  obtuse  teeth.  Veins  in  fascicles  from 
the  base  of  the  secondary  pinnaB,  separating  in  each  lobe,  one 
of  the  divisions  ascending  to  the  point. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  plant  is  polished  shining,  of  a  reddish  brown  color. 
This  species  resembles  the  variety  of  S.  furcatm^  Brgt ,  called  H.  membranace- 
otts,  by  Gntbier,  which  is  common  enough  in  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  sandstone  at  Pottsyille  and  Mauch  Chunk.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, essentially,  by  the  thick  substance  of  the  leaves  which  easily  separates 
from  the  stone,  by  much  thicker  veins,  merely  approached  in  fascicles  but  not 
united  at  the  base  of  the  secondary  pinnie,  which  are  longer,  narrower,  more 
equally  and  pinnately  divided  in  lanceolate  pointed  teeth. 

This  species  appears  intermediate  between  H.  Jurcatusy  Brgt.,  and  H.  stipu- 
latuSf  Outb. 

Abundant  in  the  roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Colchester  and  Morris. 
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Hymenophtllitks  inflatus,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xri,  fig.  6. 

A  tripinnately  divided  part  of  a  frond,  with  primary  divi- 
sions broadly  oval  in  outline  pinnately  cut  into  alternate  ob- 
ovate  obtuse  inflated  lobes,  either  simple  or  parted  again  in 
short  obtuse  divisions ;  nervation  obsolete,  the  veins  appar- 
ently branching  in  each  division  of  the  leaves,  and  simple. 

This  species  is  intermediate  between  the  two  sections  of  HjfmenophyUUes^ 
haying  the  mode  and  regularity  of  division  of  the  first,  the  thick  inflated  leaflets 
without  distinct  nervation,  like  some  species  of  the  second.  It  is  distantly  re- 
lated Xo  Sphenopteris  Rutxfolia^  Outb.,  Yerst,  p.  42,  pi.  x,  fig.  10  and  11,  from 
which  it  differs  by  the  form  of  its  more  elongated,  narrow,  inflated  pinnules, 
by  the  obsolete  nervation,  etc. 

From  the  roof  shales  of  the  main  coal,  Duquoin. 

The  specimen  is  a  large  piece  of  shale  covered  with  fragments  of  the  plant, 
none  larger  than  the  one  figured. 


§  2.  Aphlebia. 
Hymenophyllites  adnascens,  LI.  and  Hutt 

The  two  specimens  figured,  pi.  xvi,  fig.  7  and  8,  from  the  roof  shales  of  the 
ooal  at  Morris,  exactly  represent  the  species  of  Ltndley,  as  it  is  figured  and  de- 
scribed by  GeinitK,  in  his  Yersteinerungen,  p.  20,  pi.  xxv,  fig.  7  to  9.  But  I 
cannot  recognise  an  identity  between  the  plants  represented  in  these  figures.  The 
one,  fig.  8,  of  ours,  has  the  lower  divisions  short  lanceolate  obtuse,  irregular 
in  their  directions,  with  thin  parallel  veinlets,  and  the  upper  ones  narrower, 
curved,  marked  also  by  thin  parallel  veins  branohiog  into  each  lobe ;  while 
the  other,  fig.  7,  has  dichotomous  or  forking,  linear,  narrow  branches,  without 
trace  of  veins  or  veinlets.  The  first  of  these  forms  agrees  with  the  description 
and  figures  given  by  Lindley,  vol.  2,  p.  58,  pi.  0  and  CI,  who  compares  the 
plant  to  some  Lygodium  or  Bymenophf/Uum^  but  I  am  didposed  to  consider  the 
other  as  a  peculiar  species.  Our  fragments  are  nevertheless  too  small  to  allow 
a  precise  and  satisfactory  description.  Prof.  Lindley  considers  his  species  as 
a  climbing  fern,  twisted  round  the  stem  of  a  frond  of  Sphenopteris  crenata,  to 
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which  it  is  evidently  attached,  while  Prof.  Geiniti  thinks  that  it  is  fixed  in 
small  bandies  to  the  stem,  Hke  a  parasitic  plant.  The  State  Cabinet  at  Spring- 
field possesses  specimens  of  a  large  fern  whose  stem,  like  that  described  by 
Lindley,  is  bordered  by  bundles  of  leaves  of  the  same  HtfmenophyUites,  The 
specimen  is  obscure,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  how  they  are  attached  to  it. 


Hymenophylutes  lactuca,  Gutb. 

This  species  is  more  rarely  found  in  our  Coal  Measures  than  its  near  rela- 
tive, H,  Clarkii,  Lesqx.  The  State  Cabinet  has  a  very  fine  specimen  of  it  in 
a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek.  It  is  distinguished  from  H.  Chrkii  by  its 
broad  enlarged  fronds  and  narrow  laciniae.  These  fronds  or  rather  pinnsB^  on 
one  side  of  the  rachis,  which  are  only  visible  in  part,  appear  placed  in  a  row, 
like  the  alternate  divisions  of  a  fern.  As  the  epidermis  of  some  of  these  pin- 
nsa  is  destroyed  by  maceration,  the  veins  and  veinlets  are  distinct,  and  are  seen 
passing  in  bundles  from  the  rachis,  separating  more  and  more  in  curving  into 
each  division,  to  end  by  a  simple  veinlet,  ascending  to  the  point  of  the  acute 
ultimate  lobes. 


Hymenophyllites  arborescens,  Sp.  nov, 

PL  xvii,  fig.  I  , 

Stem  long,  (the  specimen,  though  broken,  shows  more  than 
one  foot  of  it,)  straight,  about  one  inch  broad  at  its  lower  end, 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  at  its  upper  part,  marked  in  its  length 
by  obscure  lines  apparently  formed  by  bundles  of  veinlets  and 
alternately  divided  in  thick  oblique  branches,  more  or  less 
regularly  and  deeply  lobate ;  lobes  alternate,  simple  and  linear 
elongated,  or  bi-trifid,  of  various  lengths  and  obtusely  pointed. 

The  divisions  of  this  plant  are  rather  diohotomous,  like  those  of  species  of 
Lycopodiacea^  than  pinnatifid  like  those  of  ferns.  They  are  merely  a  continu* 
ation  of  a  main  axis  thrown  out  in  various  directions.  The  substance  appears 
to  have  been  a  compound  of  cellular  soft  tissue,  intermingled  with  bundles  of 
continuous  vessels,  forming  veins  or  veinlets,  and,  by  mere  separation,  ascend- 
ing to  the  last  divisions  of  the  frond.     There  is  no  trace  of  branching  of  veins. 
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but  merely  of  divisions  of  fascicles  of  vascular  tissue.    The  species,  in  its  gen- 
eral form,  resembles  Schizopteris  pach^achisj  a  species  of  the  Keuper. 

Found  at  Morris  on  a  large  piece  of  shale,  and  kindly  presented  by  Mr.  Jos. 
Even. 


Htmenophtllites  Clarkii,  Lesqx. 

PI.  ZTi,  fig.  1  and  2. 

The  description  of  this  species  is  given  in  vol.  ii  of  this  Report,  p.  438,  pi. 
xxxix,  fig.  7,  from  a  small  specimen.  It  is  abundantly  found  in  the  concre- 
tions of  Mazon  creek,  and,  though  very  variable,  preserves  the  characters 
which  separate  it  from  J7.  GuthierianuSj  Gein.,  viz  :  its  broad,  round,  or  very 
obtuse  divisions,  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  leaves,  which  were  eviden  tly 
hard  and  coriaceous ;  for  they  are  not  flattened  on  the  stone  as  in  H.  Gutbieri- 
anus,  but  enter  it,  and  mark  on  it  a  deep  impression,  as  a  hard  body  only  can 
do.  Of  the  two  remarkable  specimens  figured  here,  the  first  appears  to  repre- 
sent a  plant  with  a  long  twisted  or  climbing  stem.  The  principal  axis  is  round, 
grooved,  and  has  its  surface  roughened,  and  marked  with  points  or  scars,  as  if 
it  had  been  covered  by  hairs  or  scales.  As  the  stem  of  the  second  specimen, 
which  seems  to  represent  a  young  plant  evidently  of  the  same  species,  is 
smooth,  these  points  may  be  the  scars  of  rootlets  or  suckers,  serving  as  adhe- 
sive agents  to  help  the  climbing  process.  The  young  plant,  fig.  2,  has  a  short 
stem  already  curved  or  twisting,  and  at  its  base,  some  filaments  resembling 
rootlets.  It  would,  therefore,  be  rational  to  conclude,  from  these  specimens, 
that  the  plants  which  they  represent  were  attached  to  the  ground  or  to  some 
soft  substance,  like  decayed  wood,  by  rootlets,  but  were  at  the  same  time 
climbing  plants.  This  would  explain  the  position  of  H,  adnascens  upon  the 
broad  rachis  of  some  ferns. 


Htmenophtllites  Gutbierianus,  Ung.  Gen,  and  Spec,  p.  132- 

The  true  species,  as  figured  by  Oeinitz,  is  in  the  State  Cabinet,  in  speci- 
mens from  Colchester,  found  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 
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Hymenophyllites  thallyformis,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xvi,  fig.  3  to  6. 

The  specimen  here  figured,  represents  only  part  of  a  frond, 
which,  in  its  whole,  appears  to  have  been  large  and  round- 
ish in  outline,  with  undulate  borders  and  undulate  rugose 
hairy  surface.  From  the  emarginate  border  of  the  frond,  pro- 
trude cylindrical  branches,  either  erect  or  creeping,  whose 
form  is  totally  diflferent  from  that  of  the  frond.  These 
branches,  half  an  inch  thick,  are  covered  with  ob-lanceolate, 
obtuse  scales  or  leaves,  narrowly  striate,  as  marked,  fig.  4,  en- 
larging upwards  and  closely  imbricate.  As  the  scales  are 
mostly  crushed  upon  each  other,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  if  these 
stems  are  fruit-bearing,  like  the  branches  of  a  Lycopodiuniy  or 
are  merely  the  base  of  the  stems  of  some  fronds  of  ferns,  and 
thus  only  a  difierent  representation  of  the  same  organs  of  the 
plant.  The  specimen  is  good,  the  various  parts  of  the  plant 
are  distinct,  and  the  connection  between  the  branches  and  the 
frond  is  evident. 

This  kind  of  development  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  MarchantiacesR  and 
of  the  Lycopodiacex  with  the  fronds  of  the  first,  and  the  fruiting^stem  of  the 
last  family  of  plants.  I  suppose  that  the  fragment,  represented  fig.  5,  belongs 
to  the  same  species.  It  is  apparently  the  plant  in  the  first  development  of  its 
frond.  The  specimen,  fig.  5,  is  in  a  concretion  from  Morris ;  the  other  is  on 
shale  from  Colchester.  The  same  species  has  been  found  also  on  the  shales 
from  Morris. 


Hymenophyllites  Stbongii,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xviii,  fig.  1. 

Stem  half  an  inch  broad,  erect,  undulately  veined  or  stri- 
ate in  its  length,  bearing  alternate  leaves  ?  covered  with  long 
thick  hairs  or  scales,  diverging  all  around*     It  is  not  possible 

—53 
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to  see  the  form  of  the  leaves  or  divisions,  which  may  be  merely 
part  of  branches.  On  the  left  part  of  the  specimen  the  stem 
is  smooth  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  stem  of  some  species 
of  Hymenophylliies  of  this  section ;  on  the  other  side,  which 
is  unhappily  broken,  the  borders  are  fringed  with  long  straight 
hairs,  appearing  to  come  out  from  another  part  of  the  stem. 
From  this  it  is  hardly  possible  tc  decide  if  the  specimen  repre- 
sents a  true  Hj/menaphyllites  or  merely  some  disconnected  part 
of  a  Lycopodiacaeous  plant. 

In  a  concretion  from  Mason  creek,  collected  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


§  3.    Sghizopteris. 
Hymenophyllites  mollis,  Sp.  nov. 

pi.  xviii,  Eg.  2  to  6. 

Leaves  or  fronds  formed  of  groups  of  thin  filaments,  emerg- 
ing from  a  common  support,  apparently  parasitic,  enlarging 
in  growing  up  or  by  grouping  together,  and  by  compression 
taking  various  forms ;  the  lacinidB  or  filaments  are  generally 
united  together  without  distinct  nervation. 

This  is  still  one  of  those  singular  plants  of  the  coal  epoch  which  baffles  every 
attempt  at  analysis,  when  ono  is  trying  to  compare  them  with  representatives 
of  our  existing  vegetation.  This  kind  of  vegetable  is  doubtfully  referable  to 
this  section  of  this  genus.  Fig.  2  represents  a  kind  of  tubercle^  resembling  a 
piece  of  decayed  wood,  with  traces  of  an  axis  in  its  middle  and  irregular  cavi- 
ties, bordered  all  around  by  a  short  fringe  of  these  filaments  which  appear  as 
growing  out  of  it  in  an  incipient  state  of  vegetation.  These  filaments  repre- 
sented separately,  fig.  3,  are  like  linear,  thin,  short,  obtuse  laciniae,  united 
together  and  without  nerves^  or  with  thin  parallel  yeinlets.  In  fig.  4,  these 
filaments,  much  elongated,  are  separated  in  the  middle  and  near  the  base  in 
various  ways,  appearing  to  come  out  from  a  mere  point  and  to  enlarge  in  as- 
cending. In  fig.  5,  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  whole  group  of  filaments  is 
well  marked,  and  from  it,  the  laciniie  seem  to  be  attached  or  to  grow  upon  one 
another  like  the  subdivisions  of  a  kind  of  Fuiufus.  Fig.  6  represents  a  group 
or  a  heap  of  these  filaments  which  appear  attached  and  growing  *  upon  each 
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Other  like  parasitic  plants,  the  whole  by  compressioD  being  crushed,  forming 
a  kind  of  flattened  ball.  In  all  these  varied  appearances  of  the  same  plant, 
no  distinct  trace  of  a  true  nervation  can  be  seen.  The  lines  marked  on  the 
figures,  exactly  as  they  are  perceivable  on  the  stone,  are  more  or  less  inflated 
in  places,  and  can  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  borders  of  the  filaments,  as 
true  veins.  They  do  not  branch,  and  are  mostly  parallel.  They  may,  never- 
theless, represent  the  parallel  groups  of  vessels  which  characterize  the  species 
of  this  section  of  Hymenophi/lliteM.  The  substance  of  these  plants  was  evidently 
soft,  for  the  specimen  fig.  6  represents  a  compound  of  many  of  these  leaves  ap- 
pressed  and  crushed  together,  and  the  impression  is  merely  of  a  thin  surface. 

All  the  specimens  figured  here  have  been  found  in  concretions  at  Mazon 
creek,  and  nothing  except  Schizopteru  anomakt^  B'g^i  ^  comparable  to  this 
kind  Qf  vegetation. 


Genus  Pachtpteris,  Brgt 

Frond  simply  pinnate  or  bipinnately  divided,  bearing  upon  the  same  hori- 
zontal plan,  opposite  entire  coreaceous  pinnules,  with  a  medial  nerve,  or  with- 
out any  trace  of  nervation,  narrowed  towards  the  base,  not  joined  to  the  rachis^ 
The  peculiar  disposition  of  the  lobes  or  leaflets  of  those  plants,  is  «imilar  to  that 
of  the  pinnules  of  some  ferns.  The  genus  was  established  by  the  celebrated 
author  for  two  species  of  the  Oolite  of  England. 


Pachtpteris  gragillima^  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  six,  fig.  6  to  8. 

The  specimen  represents  only  simple  branches  or  simple  pin- 
nae, bearing  on  each  side,  but  on  the  same  plan,  opposite  very 
oblique,  linear,  oblong,  obtuse,  narrow  leaflets,  joined  by  their 
base  to  the  enlarged  border  of  the  rachis,  or  of  a  medial  nerve, 
and  thus  appearing  decurreht  upon  it.  The  substance  of  the 
leaflets  is  thick,  coriaceous,  without  any  trace  of  a  medial  nerve. 
Fig.  6  shows,  apparently,  a  peculiar  kind  of  ramification  by 
innovation. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  figures  and  descriptions  are  made,  is  on  a 
large  piece  of  shale  whose  surface  is  covered  by  a  quantity  of  simple  branches 
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of  this  plant.  They  are  placed  without  any  kind  of  order,  crossing  each  other 
in  various  directions,  as  if  they  had  heen  strewn  on  the  stone,  and  therefore 
the  kind  of  divisions  marked  in  the  figure,  and  abnormal,  if  this  plant  belongs 
to  a  fern,  may  be  merely  caused  by  the  casual  superposition  of  two  branches 
joined  by  their  bases.  The  form  of  the  leaves,  their  peculiar  position  along 
the  stem  on  the  same  side  of  it,  resembling  the  divisions  or  lobes  of  some  ferns, 
and  their  mode  of  attachment,  indicate  the  close  relationship  of  this  plant  to 
those  published  by  Prof.  Brongniart  as  Pachypteris,  In  some  of  our  branch- 
lets  the  basilar  prolongation  of  the  pinnules  along  the  rachis  ?  of  the  pinnse 
has  become  detached  by  compression,  and  they  appear  in  that  way  as  bearing, 
at  the  base,  a  long,  linear  auricle.  The  pinnules  are  a  little  enlarged  to  the 
very  obtuse  point,  as  seen  in  fig.  8,  enlarged  four  times,,  and  in  fig.  7,  enlarged 
twice. 

On  shale,  from  Morris,  collected  by  Mr.  Jos.  £ven. 


LEAVES  OF  UNCERTAIN  OR  UNKNOWN  AFFINITY. 


'  Genus  CORDAITES,  Ung. 

111.  Geol.  Rep.,  toL  ii,  p^  448. 
CORDAITES   ANGUSTIFOLIA,  Sp.  IIOV- 

The  roof  of  the  main  coal  at  Duquoin  and  St.  Johns  is  in 
places  covered  to  a  thickness  of  six  inches  to  one  foot,  with 
remains  of  flat,  narrowly  equally  striate,  long  linear  leaves, 
one  to  one  and  a-half  inches  broad,  which,  as  yet,  have  not 
been  found  in  connection  with  any  stem. 

From  tbcir  linear  form  and  from  the  narrow  strias  marking  their  surface,  I 
refer  these  leaves  to  the  genus  Corrhifes^  Ung->  being  unable  to  see  the  char- 
acters which  separate  these  ribbonlikc  leaves  into  two  genera,  viz.  Cordaifes 
and  Noeggerathia , 


/ 
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Genus  SPHENOPHYLLUM,  Brongt. 
Spenophyllum  cornutum,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  lix,  fig.  1  to  6. 

Main  stem  rounds  half  an  inch  broad^  articulate  at  equal 
distances  (about  one  inch),  inflated  at  the  nodi  or  points  of  in- 
sertion of  the  whorls  of  leaves,  smooth  but  obscurely  ribbed 
in  the  length,  divided  abo.ut  at  right  angles  by  long  straight 
branches  bearing  whorls  of  five  or  six  leaflets,  joined  at  the 
base  ;  leaflets  equal,  fan-like  in  outline,  broadly  cuneiform  to  the 
base,  divided  from  below  the  middle  into  seven  to  nine  linear, 
pointed,  nearly  equal  lobes ;  veins  distinct,  flat,  four  to  five  at 
the  base  of  each  leaflet,  forking  once,  each  division  ascend- 
ing to  the  top  of  one  of  the  lobes  (fig.  5  enlarged) . 

It  is  a  well  characterized  and  distinct  species,  and  in  studying  it  at  Colches- 
ter, I  have  found  among  the  shales  a  great  number  of  broken  specimens,  rep- 
resenting different  parts  of  it,  and  have  seen  all  the  leaflets,  from  the 
largest  one  around  the  broad  part  of  the  stems,  to  those  of  the  branchlets,  pre- 
senting the  same  form  and  kind  of  division.  It  can  be  compared  onljr  to  a 
variety  o^  Sphenophyllum  emarginatum^  Brgt.,  figured  by  Geinitz  in  his  Verst. 
pi.  zz,  fig.  6.  But  it  differs  indeed  in  its  essential  characters :  broader  stems 
and  leaflets,  peculiar  and  equal  divisions,  and  a  different  kind  of  nervation. 
The  branching,  as  seen,  fig.  1,  is  also  peculiar  for  a  species  of  this  genus.  It 
is  worth  remarking  that  the  branches  of  this  plant  are  mized  on  most  of  the 
specimens  with  the  remains  of  a  somewhat  obscure  Ca/amtVe^,  resembling  Cala' 
mites  Suckowiif  Brgt ,  a  coincidence  which  may  be  casual.  In  any  case  I  could 
not  trace  any  evident  connection  between  the  two  plants,  and  the  Etems  of  this 
Sphenophyllum  do  not  appear  as  equally  and  deeply  striate  as  are  generally  the 
branches  of  Calamilea, 

Roof  shales  of  the  Colchester  coal. 
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Sphenophyllum  filiculmis,  Lesqx.,  Geol.  Kep.  Penn.,  p.  853 

PI.  i,  fig  6. 
Nodule  from  Mason  creek  ;  F.  H.  Bradley. 

Fruiting  catkins  of  Sphenophyllum^  referMe  to  A$terophylUles  ovalis,  Lesqz. 
Penn.  Geol,  Rep.,  p.  851,  pi.  i,  fig.  2,  are  found  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon 
creek,  and  in  the  shales  of  Morris. 


Genus  ANNULARIA,  Brgt.  111.  Geol.  Rep.,  vol.  II,  p.  444, 

Annularia  longifqua?  Brgt. 

PI.  xxi,  fig.  1  to  8. 

Stem  thick,  round,  narrowly  and  equally  striate,  articulate, 
divided  into  opposite  diverging  branches  placed  crosswise  in 
ascending,  bearing  at  the  articulations  whorls  of  ovate-lance- 
olate obtusely  pointed  fiat  leaflets,  marked  by  a  broad  medial 
nerve. 

This  species  is  represented  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  by  two  kinds 
of  specimens,  with  different  appearances.  Those  figured  in  our  plates  seem  to 
belong  to  the  upper,  still  undeveloped  part  of  the  plant.  The  branches  and 
leaflets  are  crowded  and  pressed  upon  one  another  in  a  scarcely  distinguishable 
mass,  presenting  sometimes,  as  in  fig.  1,  the  appearance  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  Sphtnophyllum.  In  fig.  2,  the  branches  and  leaves  are  more  distinct,  and 
the  form  of  the  leafiets  is  distinguishable  as  marked  fig.  3,  magnified.  On  an- 
other specimen,  which  was  obtained  too  late  to  be  figured,  and  which  shows 
the  plant  in  its  full  development,  the  stem  about  one  foot  long,  half  an  inch 
thick  at  the  base,  regularly  striate  in  length,  is  articulate  at  the  distance  of  one 
inch  by  whorls  of  leaves  of  the  form  described  above,  and  two  opposite  branches 
diverging  in  open  angles  from  under  the  leaves,  and  crosswise  in  ascending. 
The  leaflets,  one  inch  long,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  broad,  twelve  to  fourteen  in 
each  whorl,  are  joined  at  their  base.  The  point  of  attachment  of  the  leaflets 
upon  the  stem  and  the  branches,  is  marked  around  the  articulation  by  small, 
semi-lunar  inflations  or  knots,  corresponding  in  number  with  the  leaflets,  and 
placed  just  above  the  point  of  attachment.  The  plant  represented  by  the  two 
specimens  fiirured,  pi.  21,  can  be  compared  with  what  Prof.  Oeinitz  has  des- 
cribed and  figured  in  his  Ver&t.,  p.  10,  pi.  16,  fig.  1,  under  the  name  of  Astero' 
phylliles /oliwus^  LI.  and  Hutt.     The  form  of  the  leafiets  being  indistinguisha- 
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ble  in  tho  above  mentioned  figures,  a  close  comparison  with  onr  species  cannot 
be  established.  It  is  nevertheless  evident  that  it  does  not  represent  the  same 
plant  as  ours,  as  its  stem,  though  striate,  like  a  Calamites,  is  not  marked  like 
ours  by  any  knots  of  the  articulations.  From  the  mode  of  division,  the  form 
and  the  size  of  its  leaflets,  this  species  of  ours  is  a  true  Annularia.  The  one 
described  and  figured  by  Messrs.  Lindley  and  Hutton  as  Atterophyllites  foliom%, 
and  which  does  not  even  resemble  that  of  Oeinitz,  has  linear  lanceolate,  pointed, 
narrower  leaflets,  and  is  not  comparable  to  this,  which  I  refer  with  doubt  to 
Annularia  longi/olia,  Brgt.,  considering  it  rather  a  distinct  species,  under 
the  name  of  AnntUaria  calamitddesy  Schp.  Prof.  Schimper  has  published,  in 
his  Pal.  Veget.,  p.  349,  pi.  zxvi,  fig.  1,  a  new  species  which,  though  the  leaves 
are  narrower  and  more  acute,  is  nearly  related  to  this  one,  if  not  identical 
with  it. 


Annularia  inflata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XX,  fig.  1  to  8. 

The  essential  difference  which  separates  this  species  from 
Annvlaria  longi/olia,  Brgt ,  consists  in  the  form  of  the  leaflets^ 
which  are  ob-lanceolate^  obtuse,  subcylindrical  or  inflated  up- 
wards without  trace  of  medial  nerve,  or  with  merely  an  ob- 
scure line  indicating  a  central  vessel,  while  the  leaflets  of  A. 
longi/olia,  are  flat,  with  recurved  borders  and  marked  by  a 
thick,  flat  medial  nerve.  The  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
leaflets  is  seen  in  fig.  3  and  4,  and  their  comparative  sections, 
Sb  and  4  h.  The  stem  of  this  species  does  not  appear  as  thick 
as  in  A.  longifoliay  and  the  branches  come  out  in  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  middle  of  the  whorls,  or  rather  from  above 
them,  than  from  below. 

The  specimens  figured  are  from  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  where  hoth 
species  are  abundant,  and  may  be  distinguished  always  by  the  same  characters, 
without  any  form  appearing:  intermediate.  It  may  be  that  we  have  here  two 
parts  of  the  same  species,  one  representing  branches  growing  out  of  or  above 
water  under  atmospheric  infiuences,  with  dry,  flat  leaflets ;  A.  iangi/olia,  the 
other,  representing  the  floating  part,  sustained  in  water  by  bladderly-infiated 
leaflets,  as  shown  in  our  species.  But  if  it  is  so,  it  is  peculiar  that  this,  so  dif- 
ferent a  form  of  a  common  species,  has  not  been  found  elsewhere  and  described 
before. 
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Genus  ASTEROPHYLLITES,  Brgt. 

111.  Geol.  Rep  ,  toI.  ii,  p.  444. 

ASTEKOPHTLLITES   BIGIDUS,  Brgt. 

PL  xxi,  fig.  4  and  4  b. 

This  species  has  been  referred  to  Asterophyllites  longifoUtu  f  Brgt,  p.  444, 
vol.  ii,  of  this  Report.  The  whorls  of  the  leaflets,  very  close  to  each  other,  in- 
dioate  the  top  of  a  branch.  The  leaflets  are  aboat  three  inches  long,  nt>t  quite 
rigid,  not  open  as  in  A,  rigidm^  but  they  are  of  a  hard,  solid  texture,  exactly 
linear,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  deep  medial  nerve,  reflexed  on  the  borders, 
canaliculate  on  the  lower  surface,  thus  presenting  the  true  characters  of  A, 
rigidus  as  recognized  by  other  and  better  specimens  from  the  same  locality — 
Mazon  creek.  The  true  AsteraphjfUites  (ongifolias^  Brgt.,  has  been  found  on 
shales  from  Morris,  by  Mr.  Jos.  Eyen.  It  greatly  differs  from  A,  rigidus  by 
its  leaves,  which  are  soft,  flat,  scarcely  marked  by  the  medial  nerve,  ascending 
along  the  stem  and  undulate,  and  by  the  narrower,  nearly  smooth  stems  and 
branches. 


ASTEROPHYLLITES  GRANDIS,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

Fobs,  flora,  i,  PL  xvii. 

Found  in  fine  specimens  on  the  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris.  Leaves  still 
narrower,  and  whorls  still  more  numerous  than  indicated  by  the  description 
and  plat«  of  the  English  authors. 


ASTEROPHYLLITES  FOLiosus,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

Fo88.  flora,  i,  PL  xxv. 
Not  rare  in  the  concretions  of  Mason  creek. 


ASTEROPHYLLITES  TUBERCULATUS,  Brod.,  p.  159. 
In  the  shales  at  Morris. 
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Genus  EQUISETITES,  Stemb.,  Vers,  ii,  pi.  43. 

Stem  fistolose,  cylindrical,  striate  lengthwise,  articulate,  simple  or  branching 
at  thQ  sheathing  articulation,  sheaths  attached  under  the  articulations,  erect, 
dentate. 


Equisetites  occidentalis,  Sp.^nov. 

PI.  zz,  fig.  5. 

We  have  only  one  sheath  of  this  species^  the  first  trace  of  a 
true  Equisetites  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  this  continent. 
The  sheath  is  open  or  unfolded^  somewhat  broken  in  the  mid- 
dle, about  three  inches  across,  two  inches  long,  regularly  divi- 
ded to  about  the  middle  by  lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed  teeth, 
marked  by  a  strong  nerve,  which  descends  from  the  point  of 
the  teeth  to  the  base  of  the  sheath.  The  surface  in  the  mid- 
dle and  between  these  nervei^  is  irregularly  wrinkled,  and  the 
base,  in  the  line  of  connection  with  the  stem,  is  marked  by 
regular,  half  round  notches,  corresponding  evidently  with  the 
strisd  of  the  stem. 

The  specimen  is  from  Mason  creek,  a  concretion  where  this  part  of  the  plant 
is  distinctly  preserved.  Another  specimen  from  the  same  locality,  but  in  a 
bad  state  of  preservation,  contains  also  fragments  of  an  Equisetites,  whose  spe- 
cific relation  cannot  be  recognised.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  stem  about  one 
inch  in  diameteri  with  a  lacerate  sheath* 
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SELAQINIJ],  Endl. 


Genus  LYOOPODITES,  Brgt. 

111.  Geol.  Kept.»  vol.  ii,  p.  447. 

LyCOPODITES   ANNULARliEFOUUS,    Sp.  nOV. 

PI.  xxi,  fig  5. 

Stem  round,  as  seen  in  fig.  5  dichotomous,  bearing  opposite 
leaves,  apparently  united  by  two  at  the  base,  half  embracing 
and  slightly  decurrent;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  obtusely 
pointed,  slightly  narrowed  to  the  base,  marked  with  a  medial 
nerve,  disappearing  above  the  middle,  open  or  slightly  reflexed. 

The  mode  of  branching  of  this  species,  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  dicbotomj  ob- 
servable in  some  Lycopodiacem  of  our  time,  the  RueUisR,  for  example,  indicates 
the  nature  of  this  peculiar  plant.  It  is  not  quite  evident  that  the  leaves  are 
approached  by  pairs,  and  placed  in  two  parallel  rows  or  distichous ;  the  speci- 
men shows  nothing  more  definite  than  what  is  represented  by  the  figure. 

No  species  of  Lycopodites  of  the  Coal  Measures  has  been  as  yet  published 
having  leaves  of  the  same  form  and  type  us  ours ;  the  only  one  somewhat  com- 
parable to  it  is  Lycopodites  macrophj/llus,  Gold.  Flor.  Saar.,  i,  p.  12,  pi.  I,  fig.  5. 

On  a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek;  in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  A.  H.  Wortben. 

Lycopodites  Meekii,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxvi,  fig.  6  and  6a. 

Stem  very  slender,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick  toward 
the  base,  dichotomous,  with  continuous,  elongated  branches, 
scarcely  diminishing  upwards ;  leaves  imbricated  all  around, 
narrow,  linear,  lanceolate,  acute,  erect,  or  slightly  open  and 
curving  upwards  at  the  point.  As  seen,  fig.  6a  enlarged, 
these  small  leaves  are  thick,  concave  on  the  inside,  sharply 
pointed,  not  enlarged,  but  semi-embracing  at  the  base,  and 
without  trace  of  a  nerve. 
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This  extremely  fine  and  delicate  Lycopodites  may  be  compared  to  tbe  upper 
branches  of  Leptdodendron  sdagmoide^^  Sternb.,  as  figured  by  LI.  and  Hatt., 
vol.  1,  tab.  12 ;  and  also  to  Lycopodttes  SfichlerianuSj  Gopp.,  Silurian,  p  170^ 
tab.  25.  In  our  specios  the  stem  is  longer,  more  slender ;  tho  leaves  narrower 
and  proportionally  longer,  and  tho  ramification  different. 

On  the  roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris. 


Genus  SCHUTZIA,  Goppert,  Permian  Flora,  p.  161. 

Stems  either  single  or  branching,  bearing  on  short  alternate  pedicels  small 
cones  or  strobiles  of  an  ovate  truncate  form,  a  compound  of  imbricate,  broadly 
linear  pointed  scales,  united  at  the  base. 


SCHUTZIA  BRACTEATA,  Sp.  DOV. 
PI.  xxi,  fig.  6  to  9. 

Stem  proportionally  thick,  smooth,  bearing  alternate  short 
pediceled  cones  or  strobiles,  about  half  an  inch  long,  enlarged 
ovate  from  a  narrow  base,  truncate  at  the  top,  slightly  turned 
upwards,  placed  at  the  axil  of  a  narrow  linear  bractlet,  about 
one  inch  long  and  curved  upwards.  The  cone  is  a  compound 
of  lanceolate  pointed,  concave  scales,  placed  in  spiral,  closely 
imbricated  and  pressed  upon  one  another,  fig.  7  and  8 ;  covering 
a  transparent,  yellowish  membrane,  formed  of  small,  elongated, 
equilateral  meshes :  fig.  9,  which  enclose  or  support  small 
granules  of  opaque,  brown  matter.  These  granules,  scarcely 
the  one-hundreth  part  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  are  of  a 
roundish,  irregular,  polygonal  form,  agglomerated  and  separa- 
ting with  difficulty.  Their  size  and  irregularity  of  form  pre- 
vent considering  them  as  spores  j  they  look  rather  like  grains 
of  pollen. 

From  the  great  difference  in  the  form  of  the  buds  born  on  the  stem,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  I  think,  by  difference  in  maturity,  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  scape  of  this  plant  was  bearing  monoecious  flowers,  the  ones  in  strobiles 
bearing  pollen,  the  other  fertile  buds.  These,  as  seen  in  a,  fig.  6,  have  the 
appearance  of  an  inflated  receptacle,  either  naked  or  bordered  at  its  top  by  foli- 
aceous,  narrow  divisions.    Two  specimens  of  this  plant  have  been  found  in  the 
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oonoretions  of  Mftson  creek,  and  both  preseot  the  same  appearanoe.  Some 
plaotfl  resembling  oom  have  been  described  under  the  generic  name  of  Antho^ 
Itthes,  Bot  this  genns  is  still  indefinite,  and  the  plants  referred  to  it  really 
unknown.  I  have,  therefore,  placed  this  species  for  description  in  this  new 
genus  of  Goppert,  as  more  related  to  it  by  some  of  its  characters. 


Genus  Lepidodendron,  Stemb. 

III.  Oeol.  Rqxnl;,  rol.  li,  p.  461. 

The  species  of  this  genus,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  characterized  merely  by 
the  form  of  the  cicatrices,  which  have  been  left  by  the  base  of  the  leaves  upon 
the  bark  of  the  trees  or  of  their  branches.  These  cicatrices  or  bolsters  vary 
indeed  in  sise  and  also  in  their  relative  position,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  different  parts  of  a  tree,  where  they  are  examined.  But  this  variety  is  far 
from  being  as  marked  as  some  authors,  who  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  spe- 
cies to  two  or  three,  seem  to  suppose  it.  In  following  the  course  of  the  devel- 
opment of  these  scars  on  long  stems  of  Lepidodendrtmj  from  parts  measuring  at 
least  one  foot  in  diameter  to  the  smallest  branches,  they  may  be  seen  to  vary 
in  size  and  position  according  to  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  vegetation  at 
different  times,  and  also  on  account  of  some  irregular  mode  of  growth ;  but 
their  essential  characters,  viz.:  their  outline,  the  position  of  the  vascular 
points,  as  also  the  form  of  the  leaf  scars  surrounding  them,  is  generally  pre* 
served  and  recognizable  in  the  whole  length  of  the  stem.  It  is  argued  that 
for  the  genus  Lepidodendron^  we  should  have  too  large  a  number  of  species  if 
we  would  consider  the  scars  as  specific  characters.  But  the  genus  StgtUaria, 
so  admirably  studied  by  Prof.  Brongniart,  and  after  him  by  the  most  careful 
Palaeontologists,  especially  by  Goldenberg,  whose  acuteness  of  observation  is 
beyond  question,  has  a  number  of  acknowledged  species,  at  least  double  of  those 
of  the  genus  Lepidodendron.  Gt>ldenberg  describes  sixty-seven  species  of 
SigiUaria  !  and  yet  the  specific  characters  are  taken  from  the  same  vegetable 
organs,  or  from  the  cicatrices  of  the  bark,  which  are  certainly  as  much  subject 
to  variations  in  SigiUaria  as  in  Lepidodendron.  Why,  then,  deny  the  value  of 
the  species  of  one  genus,  and  admit  the  reality  of  those  of  the  other.  The 
most  marked  species  of  Lepidodendron  of  our  American  coal  fields,  X.  modtda^ 
ttan,  L,  giganteum^  L.  clypeatumy  L,  vestitum^  L,  distans^  published  in  the  Geo- 
logical Report  of  Penna.,  have  been  found  over  the  whole  extent  of  our  Goal 
Measures,  and  are  recognized  everywhere  by  their  distinct  characters  from  the 
form  of  their  cicatrices.  In  collecting  specimens  on  shale,  for  the  State  Cabi- 
net, great  care  has  been  taken  in  comparing  the  largest  possible  number  of  spe- 
cimens of  the  same  species  at  the  same  place,  not  only  to  obtain  the  different 
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parts  of  a  plant,  bat  also  to  carefully  note  the  variations  of  the  same  plant  un- 
der different  circnmstanoes.  In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain  the 
reliability  of  some  doabtful  species  of  Lepidodendrouy  and  to  unite  in  one  some 
parts  formerly  referred  to  different  species  or  even  to  different  genera. 


Lepidodendron  rigens,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxvii,  fig.  1  to  3. 

The  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  which  have  generally  pre- 
served plants  or  their  parts  in  their  integrity,  without  deform- 
ing them  by  compression,  have  furnished,  among  other  very 
interesting  specimens,  the  branch  of  Lepidodendron  which  is 
copied  in  our  figure.  It  shows  distinctly  the  bolster,  the  point, 
and  mode  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  around  the  leaf  scars, 
and  the  vascular  vessels,  or  bundles,  in  their  disposition  in  pass- 
ing from  the  stem  to  the  leaves,  as  in  fig.  2.  At  the  same  time 
it  ptoves  that,  in  some  species  at  least,  the  leaves  of  Lepido- 
dendron were  inflated,  or  somewhat  cylindrical  in  their  whole 
length,  as  marked  in  fig.  8,  and  not  flat,  as  they  are  generally 
seen  on  the  shales.  These  leaves  were  not  hollow  or  tubulose . 
they  are  too  stiff"  for  that  in  this  species  at  least,  but  were 
probably  filled  by  cellular  tissue  traversed  by  three  bundles 
of  vessels.  The  form  of  these  leaves  does  not  appear  to  be 
exactly  like  the  outline  of  the  leaf  scar,  as  they  seem  to  ex- 
tend and  become  fiat  on  the  sides  in  joining  the  scar,  fig.  2, 
and  in  the  cross  section,  fig.  3,  enlarged,  the  leaf  does  not  in- 
dicate any  angular  compression  on  the  sides.  The  bolsters 
of  this  branch  have  not  yet  their  definite  form,  and  therefore 
the  specific  affinity,  considered  from  these  characters,  can  not 
be  satisfactorily  recognized.  The  narrower  leaves  and  cica- 
trices distinguish  it  evidently  from  the  following  species,  which 
it  resembles  by  the  length  and  straightness  of  the  leaves. 
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Lepidodendron  Morbisianum,  Sp,  nov. 

PL  XXII,  fig.  1  and  2. 

The  cicatrices  of  this  species  are  of  three  kinds.  Under  the 
surface  or  true  cortex,  they  appear  slightly  upraised,  like  those 
of  a  Krwnriaj  upon  a  short  pedicel  which  is  enlarged  down- 
wards, rough  on  the  sides,  with  a  flat  rhomboidal  top  or 
leaf  scar,  marked  like  that  of  the  surface  by  three  vascular 
points,  fig.  la.  The  surface  cicatrices  are  broadly  rhom- 
boidal, with  the  opposite  sides  nearly  parallel,  curved  outside 
and  the  leaf  scar  placed  near  the  top,  rhomboidal  obtuse  above 
.  and  below,  acute  on  the  sides  and  marked  by  three  horizontal 
large  vascular  points.  The  medial  line  of  the  bolsters  is  merely 
indicated  by  two  or  three  horizontal  wrinkles,  enlarged  in  the 
middle.  These  cicatrices  of  the  surface,  when  covered  with 
the  base  of  the  leaves  and  their  coat  of  coaly  matter,  appear 
hexangular,  fig.  16.  The  leaves  one  foot  lojg  or  irore,  one 
and  a  half  line  broad  when  flattened,  are  sharply  marked  by 
three  vascular  lines  and  narrowly,  regularly  striate  on  their  sur- 
face, formed  of  a  pellicle  of  coaly  matter  as  thick  as  a  leaf  of 
paper,  fig.  2  enlarged. 

The  tubalar  form  of  the  leaves  of  some  Lepidodendra  is  visibly  marked  in 
this  species,  for  it  is  only  by  considering  them  in  that  way,  that  we  can  account 
for  the  difference  remarked  in  the  relative  position  of  the  vascular  bundles 
when  the  leaves  are  flattened,  for  they  appear  on  our  specimen  either  central 
or  lateral  or  single,  double,  triple,  according  to  the  plan  in  which  leaves  have 
been  compressed.  This  fine  specimen  from  the  roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris 
was  communicated  by  Mr.  J.  Even.     It  now  belongs  to  the  State  cabinet. 

Lepidodendeon  modulatum,  Lesqx.    Geol.  Rep.  Penn.,  p.  874. 

PI.  xy,  fig.  1. 

In  the  shales  at  Morris,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  It  distinctly  preserves  its  char- 
acters, though  the  cicatrices  are  small.  Found,  also,  in  concretions  at  Mazon 
creek. 
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Lepidodendron  forulatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxiii,  fig.  6  to  8. 

Cicatrices  distant,  oval,  narrower  and  pointed  at  both  ends, 
wrinkled  across ;  leaf  scar  large,  central,  marked  with  three 
distinct  large  vascular  points,  without  medial  line  or  appenda- 
ges; corticated  surface  deeply  undulate- wrinkled  lengthwise, 
marked  by  deep,  narrow,  equally  distant  furrows,  separating  the 
cicatrices  in  vertical  rows  as  in  the  genus  Sigillaria.  The  de- 
corticated surface,  fig.  7  and  8,  is  regularly  striate  lengthwise 
by  narrow,  nearly  straight  wrinkles,  and  has  its  cicatrices  up- 
raised or  convex-rhomboidal,  split  from  the  central  point  down- 
wards, by  a  deep  narrow  line. 

The  peculiar  furroiving  of  the  surface  of  this  species  does  not  appear  merely 
casual.  A  disposition  of  this  kind  has  already  heen  observed,  though  not  quite 
as  distinctly  marked,  in  Lepidodendron  costatwn,  Lesqx.,  described  and  figured 
in  the  second  volume  of  this  Keport. 

Found  at  St.  Johns,  in  the  roof  shales  of  the  main  coal. 

Lepidodendron  Tijoui.  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XXIV,  fig.  1  to  8. 

Cicatrices  of  the  cortex  proportionally  small,  ovate,  long 
pointed  at  both  ends,  separated  by  a  flat  irregularly  wrinkled 
border,  about  one  line  broad;  leaf  scar  large,  placed  above  the 
middle,  smooth,  marked  by  its  three  vascular  points,  without 
medial  line  or  appendages;  cicatrices  of  the  decorticated  sur- 
face of  the  same  form,  smooth,  merely  marked  in  the  middle 
by  a  vertical  line,  fig.  3,  (36  enlarged).  A  small  piece,  fig.  2, 
of  the  same,  though  taken  from  the  largest  part  of  the  tree, 
preserves  the  form  and  distance  of  the  cicatrices  as  in  the  spe- 
cimen of  fig.  1.  The  coat  of  coaly  matter  covering  the  surface 
is  thin,  smooth,  and  the  place  of  the  leaf  scars  is  hardly  indi- 
cated on  it. 
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The  specimens  of  this  species  were  found  in  connection  with  the  Lepdio- 
pUoyos  auriculatum  and  its  Lepidopht/llum,  as  seen  in  fig.  1,  in  the  roof  shales 
of  the  main  coal  of  St.  Johns.  Dedicated  to  Mr.  Thos.  Tijon,  superintendent 
of  the  coal  mining  company,  Daquoin. 

Lepidodendron  mammillatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.    XXV,    fig  1. 

General  cicatrices  marked  obscurely  by  an  irregular  nar- 
row furrow,  obtuse  at  the  upper  end,  narrowed  downwards 
into  a  caudate  curved  point,  central  scar  round,  mammillate  or 
convex,  notched  at  the  top,  or  with  irregularly  undulate  bor- 
ders. The  specimen  represents  the  decorticated  part  of  the 
species,  and  does  not  indicate  any  trace  of  leaf  scar  or  of  vas- 
cular points.  The  surface  is  deeply  and  irregularly  grooved, 
the  grooves  passing  in  undulations  between  the  cicatrices. 

Found  in  large  specimens  on  the  roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris. 

From  specimens  ohtained  two  late  for  the  plate,  the  species  &hows  the  char- 
acter of  a  true  Lepidodendron,  The  cicatrices  are  hroadly  oval,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  the  leaf  scar  is  of  an  oval  form,  enlarged  on  the  sides  or  horizon- 
tally marked  with  a  large  medial  vascular  point  and  two  lateral  ones,  placed  at 
the  corner  of  the  leaf  scar  under  which  is  an  oval  convex  bolster.  This  bolster 
is  the  only  part  left  of  the  specimens  where  the  surface  is  old  or  eroded,  as  seen 
in  our  figure. 

Lepidodendron  cruciatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxY,  fig.  2. 

Surface  furrowed  by  deep,  irregular  grooves,  diverging  from 
the  scars  in  quincunxial  direction  ;  cicatrices  distant,  deeply 
cut  in  the  shale,  but  irregular  and  variable,  generally  oval  and 
narrowed  downwards.  The  supercortical  layer  of  coaly  mat- 
ter is  very  thick,  one  line  at  least,  deeply,  narrowly  and  regu- 
larly striate,  filling  the  depressions  or  hollow  scars,  and  oblit- 
erating their  forms. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  figure  is  copied,  is  large,  and  apparently  repre- 
sents the  base  of  a  tree  whose  bark  has  become  roughened  bj  age.  The  spe- 
cies is  uncertain  and  not  satisfactorily  known. 

Boof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris. 
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Lepidodendron  ?  Greenii,  Sp.  nov. 

Fl.  xxvii,  fig.  7  and  8. 

Cicatrices  distant  and  deeply  marked,  oval  in  outline, 
pointed  at  the  top,  rounded  at  the  base,  marked  under  the 
point  by  a  round,  deeply  sunk  leaf  scar,  bordered  by  an  up- 
raised ring,  and  marked  by  a  single  central  vascular  point, 
thus  resembling  the  scar  of  Syrigodendron. 

From  the  great  distanoe  of  the  cicatrices,  which  are  placed  in  a  quincunzial 
order,  and  from  the  form  of  the  leaf  scars,  it  is  presumable  that  this  species 
may  belong  to  another  genus,  or  that  it  is  the  typo  of  a  new  one. 

Found  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Green,  in  Mercer  Co.,  Ills. 


Lepidodendron  rugosum,  Brgt.    Brod.,  p.  85. 

Little  Vermilion ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Winslow. 


Lepidodendron  gracile,  Brgt. 

Yeg.  fo68.,  2,  t  16? 

Lepidodendron  elegans,  Brgt. 

Yeg.  foss.,  2,  t  14? 

In  the  roof  shales  of  the  coal  of  Morris  and  of  Colchester,  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  small  stems  or  branches  of  a  Lepidodendron  covered  with  short,  linear, 
lanceolate-pointed,  flat  leaves,  referable,  from  the  figures  given  by  the  author, 
to  the  above-named  species.  These  are  considered  by  more  recent  authors  as 
identical  with  Lepidodendron  abovcUufn,  Sternb.,  the  form  of  the  cicatrices 
being  alike,  and  differing  merely  in  size.  Lepidodendron  abovatum  is  also 
found  at  Morris  and  Colchester  with  large  cicatrices. 


—55 
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Genus  ULODENDRON,  Rhode- 

Beitr.,  PI.  8,  fig.  1,  Endl.  Gen.,  p.  10, 

Stem  arborescent,  simple,  ?  covered  with  rhomboidal  cica- 
trices, remains  of  deciduous,  strobile-like  branches,  densely 
covered  with  imbricate  leaves. 

This  description,  translated  from  Unger's  Glenera,  p.  262,  does  not  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  form  and  nature  of  the  trees  referable  to  this  genus,  for  the 
good  reason  that  now,  after  years  of  research  among  the  remains  of  fossil  plants, 
these  species  are  known  to  ns  by  mere  detached  fragments,  whose  relation  is 
uncertain.  Prof.  Brongniart  has  considered  this  genus  as  merely  representing 
species  of  Lepidodendron^  and  this  opinion  has  been  more  or  less  generally  ad- 
mitted by  others.  And  truly,  the  bark  of  the  trees  or  of  the  species  referred 
to  this  genus,  bear  cicatrices  or  bolsters  generally  of  the  same  type  as  those  of 
the  true  IJepidodendron,  with  also  the  leaf  scars  and  vascular  points  of  the  same 
kind  and  placed  in  the  same  position. 

They  differ  essentially  in  this  :  that  they  have  two  or  more  parallel  rows  of 
large  round  or  oval  scars,  which  appear  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  the  base 
of  large  strobiles  or  cones,  thickly  covered  with  scales  or  short  leaves.  These 
organs  have  not  yet  been  found  in  connection  with  trunks  or  branches,  and 
therefore  their  origin  is  hypothetical.  They  have  been  considered  either  as  the 
cicatrices  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  leaves,  a  supposition  which  is  not  admissible,  or 
as  the  scars  of  lateral  abortive  or  adventive  branches,  a  supposition  also  udsus- 
tainable  for  vegetables  regularly  dichotomous,  like  those  of  the  genus  Lepido- 
dendrouy  or  as  the  scars  of  large  strobiles  like  those  of  our  Zfcpidostrohus  prin-- 
ceps,  (this  Report,  vol.  ii,  pi.  45,  fig.  1)  whose  size  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  cicatrices,  and  prevent-s  the  idea  that  they  may  be  borne  at  the  top  of  the 
slender  branches  of  Lepidodendron. 

I  consider  this  last  supposition  as  the  right  one.  These  soars,  one  or  two 
inches  in  diameter,  are  placed  in  parallel  rows,  alternate  or  opposite  to  each 
other,  at  a  distance  varying  vertically  from  two  to  eight  inches.  It  is  possible 
that  these  organs]were  borne  on  peculiar  fruit-bearing  branches  of  species  of  Le* 
pidodendron.  The  horizontal  distance  between  them  is  not  great :  2  to  3  inches. 
What  seems  also  to  indicate  branches  is  the  small  size  of  the  cicatrices  of  the 
bark,  which  in  all  our  specimens  is  about  the  same.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
peculiar  character  remarked  on  the  specimens  of  all  our  American  species, 
which  is  not  observable  on  the  bark  of  species  of  Lepidodendron.  Their  sur- 
face is  ribbed  lengthwise  by  irregular  ridges,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an 
inch  broad,  one  to  two  lines  thick,  generally  angular  at  the  top,  bearing  be- 
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tween  them  flattened  furrows,  or  strips  of  true  bark  with  its  cicatrices.  The 
irregularity  of  these  ridges,  which  vary  in  size  as  well  as  in  their  respective 
distances,  being  sometimes  close  to  each  other,  sometimes  a  few  inches  apart, 
contradict  the  supposition  that  they  are  a  kind  of  organism  resulting  from  the 
normal  growth  of  the  trees.  They  are  mere  excrescences,  similar  to  those 
which  are  seen  on  old  trees;  for  in  some  places,  by  the  expansion  of  their  bor- 
ders they  cover  part  of  the  scars,  in  some  others  they  push  them  aside,  as  from 
the  enlarging  border  of  a  split.  When  supercorticated,  the  surface  of  the  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  between  the  top  of  the  ribs,  is  filled  by  a  coat  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  half  a  line  to  one  line  or  more  in  thickness,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  surface  of  the  coat  of  coal  is  on  a  plane  with  the  rfdges,  and  that  conse« 
quently,  the  coal  is  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  grooves,  as  seen, 
pi.  xxiii,  fig.  1. 

The  surface  of  this  coaly  matter  is  smooth,  striate  lengthwise  by  narrow  par- 
allel lines,  and  the  position  of  the  cicatrices  of  the  bark  and  of  the  leaf  scars 
is  merely  indicated  by  a  slight  depression,  with  a  point  in  the  middle.  The 
peculiar  nature,  or  rather  the  mode  of  formation  of  this  supercortical  coat  of 
coal,  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  plants  now  examined,  as  also  of  most  of 
the  species  of  trees  found  in  the  shales  and  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Goal 
Measures,  is  not  explained.  It  is  evident  from  what  is  seen  on  our  specimens, 
that  it  does  not  represent  a  true  cortex,  but  that  it  is  rather  produced  by  some 
exudation  of  matter  (ulmic  acid  ?)  forced,  by  compression,  during  the  process 
of  maceration  and  carbonization  of  the  plants.  This  supposition,  however,  does 
not  account  for  the  peculiar  marks  left  and  defined  upon  the  surface  of  this 
matter,  and  different  in  each  species. 

Ulodendron  majus,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

Fobs,  flora.,  i,  p.  22,  t.  a. 

SigUlaria  Menard%  Leaqx. 

Ill  GeoL  Rep ,  vol.  ii,  p.  4ft0,  PL  48. 

Large  and  numerous  specimens  of  this  species,  obtained  from  the  shales  at 
Morris,  have  afforded  opportunity  of  studying  it  under  various  appearances, 
and  of  recognizing  its  identity  with  the  species  described  and  figured  by  Lind- 
ley  and  by  Sternberg.  Though  the  cicatrices  are  most  of  the  time  obliterated, 
and  their  outline  modified,  some  specimens  present  them  in  their  primitive 
forms,  with  the  essential  characters,  the  three-pointed  leaf  scar  of  the  genus 
Lejyidodcndron. 

They  are  rhomboidal  in  outline,  pointed  or  truncate  at  the  top,  rounded  at 
the  base,  enlarged  on  the  obtusely  pointed  sides,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a 
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slightly  inflated  bolster,  and  topped  by  a  small  rbomboidal  leaf  soar,  marked 
with  three  vasoular  points.  The  details  characterizing  this  species,  and  which 
have  not  been  given  by  the  authors,  are  represented  in  our  plate  22,  fig.  4. 
The  outline  of  the  cicatrices  differs  indeed  from  that  of  the  known  species  of 
Zfeptdodendrofij  and  when  the  surface  is  somewhat  erased,  as  in  the  part  repre- 
sented fig.  46,  and  as  is  generally  the  case  on  specimens  of  this  species,  it  is  un- 
distinguishable  from  that  of  SigiUaria  Menardit  Brgt. 

In  its  decorticated  state  the  species  equally  preserves  the  appearance  of  a 
SigiUaria^  its  wrinkled  surface  beinsr  marked  by  mere  semilunar,  inflated  dots, 
as  seen  in  fig.  4.  The  strobile  scars  are  proportionally  large,  approximated  to 
each  other,  alternating  in  two  vertical  rows,  nearly  exactly  round,  or  rather  en- 
larged horisontally. 

Mr.  Jos.  Even,  of  Morris,  has  kindly  sent  photographic  plates  of  large  spe- 
cimens of  his,  which  bear  these  strobile  scars,  one  and  a-half  inches  in  diam- 
eter, at  a  horizontal  distance  of  three  inches,  and  only  one  and  a-half  inches 
from  each  other  in  vertical  direction.  The  vertical  distance  of  these  scars  is 
apparently  variable ;  it  is,  however,  generally  shorter  in  this  species  than  in 
the  following  ones. 

On  snales  at  Morris  and  Colchester. 


Ulodendron  ELLiPTicuM,  Stemb. 

/ 

PI.  XX  ii,  fig.  8,  and  PI.  xxiii,  fig.  1  to  3. 

Under  the  name  of  J^epidodendron  omadssimunif  Prof.  Brongniart  has  repre- 
sented in  his  Foss.  Flor.,  vol.  2,  pi.  18,  a  large  specimen  of  this  species.  As 
there  is  not  as  yet  a  detailed  description  of  it,  and  as  the  cicatrices  of  the  sur- 
face are  not  as  clearly  defined  on  the  European  specimens  as  on  ours,  I  have 
figured  the  essential  parts  of  this  species  as  exemplifications  of  its  general  ap- 
pearance. 

The  surface  cicatrices  are  almost  exactly  rhomboidal,  angular  on  the  sides, 
slightly  elongated,  more  or  less  distant,  with  the  leaf  scar  nearly  central, 
marked  in  the  middle  by  a  depression  or  small  hollow,  as  indicating  the  place 
of  a  single  vascular  scar.  These  scars  arc  not  indicated  by  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean authors.  It  is  probable  that  the  two.  lateral  ones  are  obliterated,  but, 
although  a  great  number  of  specimens  were  carefully  examined,  they  could  not 
be  detected  on  any  one  of  them.  PI.  23,  fig.  3  enlarged,  shows  the  details  of 
the  forms  of  these  cicatrices. 

The  strobile  scars  on  this  species  are  opposite  to  each  other,  vertically  more 
distant  than  in  the  former,  or  four  to  six  inches^  and  horizontally  six  inches. 
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On  the  largest  of  my  specimens,  the  scars  are  two  and  a-half  inches  long  and 
one^and  three-fonrth  inches  hroad.  Some  of  these  scars  are  distinctly  marked 
by  the  cicatrices  of  the  surface  nearly  to  the  middle,  or  just  to  the  point  of  at- 
tachment of  the  strobile,  which  has  only  one-third  of  an  inch  diamet-er. 
This  clearly  indicates  that  the  growth  of  the  leaves  was  stopped  around  the 
pedicel  of  the  cones  by  the  compression  of  their  open  scales,  and  that  the  cone 
itself  was  attached  to  the  tree  by  a  pedicel  as  small  as  is  generally  the  central 
axis  of  a  Jjepidostrohus. 

Collected  in  splendid  specimens  from  Morris,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Ulodendron  elongatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxiii,  fig.  4. 

The  cicatrices  of  the  surface  are  in  this  species  about  of  the 
same  form  as  those  of  Lepidodendron  rimo8vmi^  Stem.,  or  of 
Lepidodendron  simplex^  Lesqx.,  as  represented  vol.  2,  pi.  46, 
fig.  5,  ofthis  Report.  They  differ  only  by  a  narrow,  elevated 
round  border,  which,  as  they  are  slightly  apart  from  each  other, 
leaves  between  them  a  narrow  smooth  furrow.  The  leaf  scar 
is  nearly  central,  as  marked  on  the  figure,  and  shows  the  three 
vascular  points  of  a  Lepidodendron,  The  strobile-scars  are 
proportionally  longer  and  narrower,  than  in  the  former  spe- 
cies, nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  vertically  distant  eight 
inches  or  more. 

As  I  have  not  seen  any  specimens  with  double  rows  of  these  scars,  I  do  not 
know  at  what  distance  they  are  placed  horizontally,  and  whether  they  are  alter- 
nate or  opposite.  From  the  form  of  its  cicatrices,  this  species  might  be  identi- 
cal with  our  Lepidodendron  simplex^  and  the  strobile  scars  represent  the  base  of 
a  cone  like  Leptdostrobus  princepsy  Lesqx.,  loc.  cit.  Both  species  also  may  be 
referable  to  Lepidodendron  rtmosum,  Sternb.,  and  Lepidostrobus  varxahUis^  LI 
and  Hutt.,  which  Prof.  Geinitz,  in  his  Verst.,  p.  35,  describes  as  the  same.  It 
is  only  remarkable  that  this  celebrated  author  persists  in  considering  these  enor- 
mous cones  as  sustained  at  the  end  of  small  branches  which,  according  to  his 
description,  are  only  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  that  he  admits  the 
round  scars  of  cones  as  mere  branch  scars.  He  has  only  figured  one  of  them, 
however,  in  his  tab.  3,  fig.  16.  It  appears  to  represent  the  three  different  forms 
of  Ulodendron  majus,  under  the  name  of  Haloniu  punctata,  LI. 
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Ulodendron  punctatum,  Stemb.  Vers.  2,  p.  186. 

Tab.  40,  fig.  1,  a-e. 

I  refer  to  this  speoies,  though  with  some  doubt,  a  beautiful  and  well  preserved 
specimen,  lately  commuuicated  by  Mr.  John  Collet,  from  the  Mahoning  sand, 
stone?  of  Clinton,  VermilioQ  county,  Ind.,  near  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. The  specimen  represents  a  branch  compressed  into  an  oval  shape  and 
slightly  arched,  three  and  three-fourths  inches  broad  across  in  its  broadest 
diameter,  two  and  a-half  inches  in  the  narrowest  compressed  part,  its  upper 
cortex  marked  by  small,  oval,  convex-pointed  intumescences,  with  a  small  oval, 
deeply  concave  scar  at  the  point,  placed  in  spiral  at  about  one  line  distance  from 
each  other.  The  upper  cortex  is  formed  by  a  pellicle  of  ferruginous,  semi>car- 
bonaceous  hard  matter,  no  thicker  than  a  quarter  of  a  line.  Under  it  the  surface 
is  marked  with  the  same  kind  of  cicatrices,  but  the  top  oval  scars  are  oblitera- 
ted. On  both  sides  of  the  branches  there  are  two  longitudinal  rows  of  strobile 
scars,  one  and  a-half  inches  distant  from  each  other,  a  little  less  than  one  inch 
broad,  oval  in  outline,  the  center  marked  by  a  round  cavity,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  a  small  mammilla  protrudes.  This  is  surmounted  by  an  elevated  margin 
surrounded  with  round  cicatrices  like  those  of  the  bark.  These  branch  or 
strobile  scars  are  alternate,  five  on  one  side,  three  on  the  other,  horizontally 
three  inches  distant  in  measuring  across  the  upper  broadest  part  of  the  branch, 
and  six  inches  in  measuring  on  the  6ther  side  across  the  more  flattened  part, 
therefore  appearing  as  placed  in  two  rows  on  both  sides  and  towards  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  branches.  The  same  configuration  is  remarked  in  Sternberg's 
figure ;  but  here  the  scars  are  placed  along  the  concave  border  of  the  curved 
branch,  while  in  ours  it  is  along  its  convex  portion.  The  name  of  punctatum  is 
s^iven  to  the  species  from  the  points  upon  the  branch  scars,  in  the  author's  figure, 
the  cortex  being  marked  by  broadly  triangular  cicatrices.  A  few  only  of  the 
same  form  are  perceptible  at  a  single,  small,  decorticated  spot  near  the  most 
erased  part  of  our  specimen,  under  a  double  layer  of  upper  cortex.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  this  specimen  represents  the  same  species  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation.  Bofhiodendron  punctatum,  LI.  and  Hutt.,  2,  p.  86,  has  (he  same 
cortical  cicatrices  as  ours,  but  differs  by  its  long  and  more  distant  strobile 
scars. 

Morris,  on  shales. 
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Genus  LEPIDOPHLOIOS,  Sternb. 

IlL  Oeol.  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  467. 

Lepidophloios?  auriculatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xzx,  fig  1. 

Stem  or  cone  covered  with  large  thick  rhomboidal  imbricated 
scales^  broader  than  long,  rounded  at  the  sides,  marked  at  the 
top  by  enlarged  rhomboidal  cicatrices  and  three  obscure  vascu- 
lar points. 

The  specimeD  copied  in  our  figure  looks  like  a  part  of  a  large  flattened  cone 
whose  broad  thick  rhomboidal  scales  are  imbricated  like  those  of  a  strobile  of 
pine,  and  in  the  same  order.  According  to  Prof.  Ooldenberg,  specimens  of  this 
kind  shoald  merely  represent  the  surface  part  of  stems  (IJ^idop?^oios)y'who»e 
leaves  are  attached  at  the  base  of  the  scales  which  cover  them.  If  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  our  plant  is  referable  to  this  genus, 
notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  the  scales  to  those  of  som^  species  of  Euro- 
pean Lepidophloios^  or  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  a  cone  or  Lepidos- 
trobus.  It  is  evident  that  the  scales,  which  are  often  found  isolated  and  vari- 
ously grouped  on  the  shales,  were  free  to  their  base ;  that  in  their  union,  as  in 
the  specimen  which  is  figured  here,  they  rather  represent  the  form  of  a  strobile 
than  that  of  a  stem,  and  that  also  some  of  these  scales  appear  connected  with 
Lepidoph^Uum  auricxdatum^  Lesqx.,  though  the  mode  of  connection  is  not  dis- 
tinct. On  the  other  side  these  scales  are  marked  at  the  top  by  three  vascular 
points  like  the  scales  of  Lepidophloios,  and  also  have  in  the  middle  the  small 
scar  scarcely  perceptible  with  the  naked  eye,  which  Mr.  Groldenberg  considers 
as  the  scar  of  a  spine,  and  which  also  is  a  character  of  the  genus.  They  are, 
moreover,  remarkably  similar  in  form  to  those  of  Lepidophloios  lariamis, 
Sternb.,  as  figured  by  Goldenberg  in  his  Flor.  Sarr.,  pi,  16,  fig.  1.  Though 
this  may  be  its  true  generic  relation,  this  species  differs  from  the  European  one 
by  the  scales,  which  in  ours  are  proportionally  broader  and  shorter,  and  by  the 
small  medial  scar  which  is  triangular  and  not  round. 

Found  in  the  shales  of  Ihe  coal  of  St.  Johns. 
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Lepidophloios  larioinus,  Sternb. 

Vera.  1,  p.  28,  PI.  11,  fig.  2,  8,  4. 

It  is  not  rare  in  the  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris,  in  good,  well  characterized 
specimens. 

Lepidophloios  pbotuberans,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxri,  fig.  1  and  2. 

Stem  arborescent  with  cicatrices  somewhat  distant,  separated 
by  thin,  undulating,  continuous  wrinkles  bordering  the  cauda; 
cicatrices  double;  the  upper  part  or  leaf  scar  is  rounded  up- 
wards and  downwards,  obtusely  acute  on  both  enlarged  sides, 
marked  by  three  vascular  points,  the  middle  of  which  is 
capped  by  a  small,  half  round  dot;  the  lower  part  like  abroadly 
oval-rhomboidal  wing,  has  both  sides  curving  downwards  f^ 
a  prolongation  of  the  borders  of  the  leaf  scar,  and  abruptly 
bent  into  a  long  pointed  cauda,  fig.  2.  The  wing  is  marked 
above  the  middle  and  under  the  leaf  scar  by  a  semi-lunar  up- 
raised scar.  The  cicatrices  are  generally  deeply  immersed  in 
the  stone,  and  their  outlines  rarely  discernible.  They  are 
often  covered  with  a  coat  of  thick  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
their  center  marked  by  a  prominent  nose-like  gibbosity. 

In  the  shales  at  Morris ;  collected  bj  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Genus  LEPIDOSTROBUS,  Brgt. 

Ills.  Geol.  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  465. 

Lepidostrobus  (species). 

PL  xu,  fig.  4  to  t 

The  figures  represent  in  detail  a  specimen  of  a  cone  of  Lypi- 
dodendron  in  comoretions,  which  has  its  sporanges  and  spores 
still  preserved  in  their  primitive  position.     The  form  of  the 
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blades  and  of  the  sporange-pedicels,  as  they  appear  when  iso- 
lated from  the  cone,  is  not  recognizable,  therefore  its  specific 
relation  is  uncertain. 

The  oone  is  figured  as  an  illastration  of  the  position  of  the  sporange-oells  on 
their  axis,  to  whioh  thej  are  perpendicalar,  and  also  of  the  form  of  the  seeds. 
These  seeds,  fig.  6  and  7,  highly  magnified,  resembling  those  of  a  Zft/copodium, 
are  exactly  three  one-hundredths  of  a  millimeter  in  size,  nearly  round  or  slightly 
tetrahedral,  with  valves  discernible  but  without  borders,  and  often  agglomerated 
by  triplication,  but  separating  easily.  The  absence  of  borders  or  wings  on 
these  seeds  indicates  their  matnrity.  They  are  easily  detached  from  the  spo- 
ranges,  like  a  brownish  powder.  The  part  seen  at  the  top  of  the  cone,  and 
represented  enlarged  in  fig.  5,  seems  to  be  the  support  or  the  pedicel  of  a  blade 
or  the  scale  of  the  sporange. 

In  a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek. 


Lepidostrobus  ovatifolius,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XXX,  fig  2  and  2b. 

Cone  about  three  inches  long,  one  inch  broad,  with  short, 
erect  blades;  blade  obtuse  at  its  base,  lanceolate  obtusely 
pointed,  comparatively  broad;  pedicel  of  the  sporanges  short, 
lanceolate.  The  axis  of  the  cone  appears  to  be  narrow,  a  pe- 
culiarity which  does  not  agree  with  the  shortness  of  the  pedi- 
cel of  the  sporange.  As  the  detached  blade,  fig.  2  b,  is  copied 
from  another  specimen  which  is  crushed,  and  whose  form  is 
unrecognizable,  it  may  belong  to  a  different  species. 

In  concretions  from  Mazon  creek. 


Lepidostrobus  oblongifolius,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XXX,  fig.  8  and  86. 

A  VERY  fine  specimen,  also  from  the  concretions  of  Mazon 
creek,  representing  an  exact  cross  section  of  a  cone.  The 
central  axis  is  one  line  broad,  the  blade  one  inch  long,  its 
breadth  one-third  of  the  length,  oblong,  obtusely  pointed, 

—56 
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squarely  cut  at  the  base,  and  without  auricles ;  pedicel  of  the 
sporange  narrow,  lanceolate  pointed,  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long.  In  its  length  it  corresponds  exactly  to  the  distance  be- 
tween  the  border  of  the  axis  and  that  of  the  line  of  circumfer- 
ence of  the  cone.  The  sporanges  are  obscurely  marked  on  the 
stone,  mixed  with  pyrites,  but  I  could  not  detect  any  spores. 


Lepidostrobus  lancipouus,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  7. 

A  small,  apparently  narrow  cone.  The  pedicel  of  the  spa- 
ranges,  fig.  7  ft,  is  very  short,  broadly  wedge-shaped,  obtusely 
truncate  at  its  base ;  blade  one  inch  long,  slightly  enlarged  in 
the  middle,  tapering  into  an  acute  point,  with  slightly  diverg- 
ing acute  auricle  at  the  base  ;  medial  nerve  sharply  marked. 

On  a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek. 


Lepidostrobus  truncatus,  Sp»  nov. 

PL  xxxi,  fig.  6. 

Cone  less  than  one  inch  long,  round  ovate,  obtuse,  truncate 
at  the  base,  with  densely  imbricated,  short,  lanceolate  ^p^ 
rophyllcG  (blades) .  None  of  these  can  be  distinctly  seen,  being 
compressed  against  the  cone. 

In  a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek. 

Lepidostrobus  connivens,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  6. 

Cone  small,  ovate  obtuse,  of  the  same  size  as  the  former, 
with  long,  narrow,  linear  lanceolate  spcn'ophylloB ;  blade  as 
long  as  the  cone,  curved  at  its  top  and  covering  it. 
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In  thin  speoies,  alao,  tbe  pedicel  of  the  sporanges  is  unknown.  Both  these 
small  cones  resemble  in  sise  and  somewhat  in  form  Lepidoitrobus  ^emmi/omusj 
Oopp.,  Permian  flora,  p.  142,  pi.  xiz,  fig.  14,  15,  16;  but  are  evidently  dis- 
tinct species. 

From  Ma^on  creek,  in  concretions. 


Lepidostrobus  ornatus,  Brgt 

< 

LL  and  Hutt,  Foss.  Fl.  8,  PI.  26. 

A  broken  specimen  of  a  cone  of  this  species  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Jos. 
Even,  in  a  nodule  from  Maion  creek.  It  is  cat  across  near  its  base,  and  the 
form  and  position  of  the  sporanges  and  of  the  pedicels  are  distinctly  observable. 

Genus  LEPIDOPHYLLUM,  Brgt 

IlL  GeoL  Rept,  yol.  ii,  p.  456. 

Lepidophtllum  rostellatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxxi,  fig  8. 

A  LARGE  blade,  broken  in  the  middle,  four-fifths  of  an  inch 
broad,  wiUi  a  triple  medial  nerve,  round,  attenuated  at  the 
base  or  strangled  at  its  point  of  union  to  the  pedicel;  pedicel 
oi  the  sporanges  half  an  inch  long,  rounded  at  its  enlar^ged 
sides,  and  narrowed  to  an  acute,  slightly  curved  point.  The 
coUum  between  the  blade  and  the  pedicel  is  long  and  narrow, 
giving  to  this  species  a  peculiar  appearance* 

MaioD  creek ;  in  concretions. 


LEPIDOPHTLI.UM  STRUTUM,  Sp,  UOV. 

PL  zxxi,  %  9. 

The  specimen  shows  two  blades  and  curved  pedicels  of  spo- 
ranges. The  blades,  broken  at  the  point  and  along  the  bor- 
ders, are  about  half  an  inch  broad,  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
lanceolate,  slightly  enlarged  above  the  middle,  marked  with 
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one  narrow  medial  nerve,  and  striated  in  the  length  with  well 
marked  parallel  regular  lines,  nearly  as  strong  as  the  medial 
nerve.  The  pedicels  of  the  sporanges  are  still  curved  as  in 
their  normal  position  on  the  strobile,  and  appear  linear. 

This  species  is  distinct  from  every  other  kind  published,  by  its  striated  blade. 
Also  from  Mezod  creek ;  id  concretions  of  clay  iron  ore. 


Lepidophyllum  foliaceum,  Sp.  no  v. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  10. 

This  leaf  or  blade  has  a  form  totally  at  variance  with  atiy 
other  seen  in  the  Coal  Measures,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  represents  a  kind  of  vegetable  organ,  like  those  described 
under  this  generic  name.  It  is  marked  in  the  middle  by  an 
inflated  body  (medial  nerve?)  one-tenth  of  an  inch  broad, 
which,  at  its  base,  is  abruptly  curved  on  one  side  like  a  spo- 
range  pedicel  of  Lepidophyllum  at  its  point  of  union  with  the 
blade.  This  medial  nerve,?  slightly  enlarging  upwards,  ab- 
ruptly terminates  at  some  distance  under  the  obtuse  point  of 
the  blade.  The  whole  leaf  is  a  little  more  than  one  inch  long, 
half  an  inch  broad,  oblong-ovate  in  outline,  cut  or  truncate  at 
the  base,  with  a  small  round  lobe  on  one  side  of  it,  and  split 
at  the  top  in  two  or  three  deep,  narrow,  obtuse  lobes  Its  sur- 
face is  smooth,  covered  all  over  by  a  pellicle  of  coaly  matter; 
the  medial  broad  nerve  only  is  naked  and  obscurely  striate  in 
its  length. 

On  a  piece  of  shale  from  the  main  coal  of  Mnrphysborongh. 

I  have  lately  received  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  and  from  the  shales  of  Morris, 
another  specimen  of  this  species,  representing  an  agglomeration  of  three  leaves 
of  the  same  kind  and  form  as  the  one  above  described.  The  point  and  mode 
of  connection  of  these  leaves  is  not  distinguishable,  thou<^h  they  appear  to  be 
imbricated  around  a  common  axis. 
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Genus  KNORRIA,  Sternb.  and  Gopp. 

(Hcatrices  half  ojlindrical,  obtuse  at  the  point,  more  or  less  enlarged  down- 
wards, like  those  which  are  indicated  as  the  essential  character  of  this  genus, 
have  been  recognized  as  subcortical  scars  of  some  species  of  Leptdodendron  by 
Prof.  Goppert  and  other  recent  authors.  We  have  seen  the  same  also  in  our 
Leptdodendron  Morrisianum,  and  in  this  Eeport  still  a  specimen  referable  to 
SigiUaria  monostigma,  Lesqz.,  is  figured,  and  bears  the  caudal  intumescence  of 
a  Knorria,  We  have,  therefore,  abstained  from  describing  any  new  species  as 
referable  to  this  genus,  though  we  have  in  our  Coal  Measures  the  two  species 
admitted  to  it  by  Goldenberg :  Knorria  tmbricata,  Sternb.,  mentioned  in  vol. 
ii,  of  this  Report,  and  Knorria  Selloni^  Sternb.,  Vers.,  i,  iv.,  p.  37,  pi.  57, 
from  the  shales  at  Morris. 


Genus  SIGILLARIA,  Brgt. 

111.  Geol.  Rep.,  ii,  p.  448. 

SlGILLARIA  GORRUGATA.  Sp.  noV. 
PI.  xxiv,  fig.  4}  and  PI.  xxv,  fig.  6. 

Cortex  very  rugose  or  deeply  wrinkled  in  the  length, 
marked  by  linear-oval,  elongated  cicatrices,  gibbous  in  the 
middle  and  cut  by  a  round  angular  scar,  as  seen  pi.  xxv,  fig. 
5.  Lower  surface  also  wrinkled  lengthwise  with  smooth,  shal- 
low striaB,  marked  by  cicatrices,  oval  in  outline  or  somewhat 
pointed  at  the  top,  rounded  in  its  lower  part,  marked  in  the 
middle  by  three  irregular,  vascular  scars,  placed  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe,  or  by  a  semi-lunar  scar  which  points  down- 
wards, and  a  mere  vascular  point  underneath.  These  cica- 
trices are  one  inch  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  distant,  and  placed 
in  quatemate  order. 

This  species  resembles  a  Lqndodendron,  appearing  related  to  L,  ptmctatum, 
Sterob.,  which  Prof.  BroDgniart  considers  a  SigiUaria.  Its  leaf  scars  haye 
more  analogy  to  those  of  the  last  genns. 

Found  at  Marseilles,  LaSalle  Co.,  at  the  base  of  the  thick  bank  of  sandstone 
which  there  appears  to  take  the  place  of  the  lower  coal  strata,  and  which  gen- 
erally contains  remains  of  large  species  of  plants,  rarely  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. 
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SiGiLLARiA  Massiliensis^  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  jxvy  fig.  3  and  4. 

Stem  ribbed,  ribs  flat,  half  an  inch  broad,  with  intermediate, 
deep,  sharply  cut  furrows ;  surface  striated  lengthwise  by  dis- 
tinct, nearly  continuous  lines,  scarcely  flexuous  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  cicatrices ;  cicatrices  larger,  one-third  of  an  inch 
long,  not  quite  as  broad  or  half  as  broad  as  the  ribs,  rhomboi- 
dal,  rounded  at  the  top,  enlarged  downwards  to  the  angular 
sides,  obtusely  pointed  at  the  base,  minutely,  obscurely  striate 
on  the  surface;  vascular  scars  three,  the  lateral  ones  semi-lu- 
nar, caudate,  vertical ;  the  medial  one  horizontal,  large,  oval. 
The  cicatrices  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  space  equal 
to  their  length.  The  form  of  the  decorticated  cicatrices  is  not 
known. 

This  fine  species  is  allied  to  SigiUaria  intermedia^  Brgt.,  differing  io  its  pro- 
portionally larger  cicatrices,  and  by  the  regular  striation  of  the  ribs,  without 
cross  wrinkles  at  the  base  of  the  cicatrices,  and  by  their  angular  base. 

In  the  sandstone  at  Marseilles. 

SiGILLARIA  MONOSTIGMA,  LesqX. 

PI.  xx7i,  fig  5. 

This  species  is  referred,  with  some  doubt,  to  the  one  published  in  vol.  ii  of 
this  Report,  p.  449,  pi.  42.  It  represents  a  part  of  a  trunk  or  branch,  four 
inches  broad,  flattened  to  one-half  an  inch  in  thickness,  marked  all  around  in 
the  general  quincunxial  order  by  broadly  rhomboidal  scars,  with  a  round  point 
in  the  middle,  exactly  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  cortex  of  SigiUaria 
monoitigma^  and  at  the  same  comparative  distance.  These  scars  are  placed  at 
the  top  of  an  inflated  lanceolate  cauda,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  This 
kind  of  half  cylindrical  appendage  attached  to  the  specimen  evidently  under 
the  cortex,  gives  to  this  species  the  character  of  a  Knorria.  If,  as  Prof.  W. 
P.  Shimper  will  have  it,  in  his  Vegetanoi  /vssUes  du  terrain  de  TVafisition  dcs 
Votgt*^  p.  33,  Knorria^  as  a  genus,  differs  essentially  from  Lepidodendron  by 
the  cicatrices  having  a  single  central  vascular  scar,  our  species  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  true  Knorria.    But  the  same  author  denies  the  existence  of  any 
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specimen  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  character  of  Lepidodendran^  or  the 
three  vadcnlar  scars  of  the  leaves  and  the  semi-cjlindrical  and  subcortical  ap- 
pendages of  a  Knorria.  These  we  have  evidently  in  our  Lepidodendron  Morin- 
anum.  The  value,  therefore,  of  the  genus  Knorria,  and  its  true  characters,  are 
still  questionable  and  open  to  discussion. 

Colchester  and  Morris. 


SiGILLABIA  ALTERNANS,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

Fobs.  F1.  1,  pi.  56. 

A  remarkable  specimen  of  this  species  has  been  found  upon  a  piece  of  coal 
at  Morris,  by  Mr.  S.  8.  Strong.  In  its  lower  part  it  shows  the  row  of  double 
scars  separated  by  a  space  of  half  an  inch,  elongated  and  irregularly  oval.  In 
ascending,  the  scars  approach  insensibly  till  they  pass  to  a  row  of  single  ovate 
pointed  cicatrices,  joined  together  by  their  ends  with  an  oval  depression  in  the 
middle.  This  last  representation  of  Sigillaria  altemanSj  LI.  and  Hutt.,  is  ex- 
actly Sigillaria  catenulata  of  the  same  authors,  Foss.  Flor.  1,  pi.  58,  and  there- 
fore both  species  ought  to  be  united  in  one,  as  is  done  by  Goldenberg. 

Sigillaria  spinulosa,  Germ,  in  Gold.  2. 

p.  20,  PL  10,  fig.  4. 

Our  species  merely  differs  by  the  lateral  angles  of  the  cicatrices  being  slight- 
ly obtuse  and  not  aeute,  as  figured  and  described  in  the  European  species. 
There  is  no  trace  of  scars  of  spines.  It  may  be  a  different  and  a  new  species, 
but  it  is  on  a  piece  of  coal,  decorticated,  and  aU  the  details  of  structure  cannot 
be  recognised. 

Garmi,  White  county ;  collected  by  E.  T.  Cos. 

Sigillaria  Cistii,  Brgt. 

Yeg.  Fose.  1,  p.  418,  PI.  140,  fig.  2. 

This  speeies  is  placed  io  the  genus  Stemmatopteris  by  Gordsi  and  appears  to 
be  a  true  Oavhpteris.  Mr.  Bradley  has  found  at  Morris  a  specimen  referable 
to  this  species;  but  it  has  only  one  scar,  and  from  it  to  the  base  of  the  specimen^ 
there  is  a  surface  half  a  foot  long,  without  trace  of  any  other  scar.  The  whole 
surface  is  ribbed  or  striated  as  in  Brongniart's  figure,  the  strife  curving  and 
uniting  under  the  scars. 
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Genus  SYRINGODENDRON,  Stemb.  and  Brgt. 

111.  Geol.  Report^  toI.  ii,  p.  461. 

Syringodendron  pes-capreou,  Stemb. 

Vera.  1,4;  p.  24. 
In  shales  at  Grayville ;  collected  by  E.  T.  Cos. 


Syringodendron  Porteri^  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  zxvii,  fig.  4  to  6. 

Stem  round  and  thick.  (The  State  cabinet  at  Springfield 
has  a  branch  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  another  double  this 
thickness.)     Surface  covered  with  scars  plaoed  close  to  each 

* 

other  in  vertical  rows,  no  more  than  onensixth  of  an  inch  dis- 
tant, the  horizontal  space  between  the  rows  double  as  large, 
filled  with  vertical  parallel  and  continuous  lines  or  narrow 
wrinkles  close  to  each  other.  Scars  small,  scarcely  one-twelfth 
of  an  inch  across,  round,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  vascular 
depression,  overtopped  by  a  convex  or  semi-lunar  deep  cavity, 
which  gives  to  the  scars  the  appearance  of  an  open  eye,  fig.  6. 
This  line  either  divides  the  round  scar  at  its  top,  or  passes 
a  little  above  it.  These  scars  have  the  form  of  those  on  Syrin- 
godendron cychatigma^  Brgt.,  and  the  strisB  of  the  surface  are 
also  of  the  same  kind  in  both  species. 

But  this  species  greatly  differs  by  its  closely  approached  scars,  and  especially 
by  the  absence  of  the  intermediate  farrows.  This  character  might  even  prevent 
the  admission  of  the  species  into  this  genus.  If,  as  I  am  informed,  there  is  a 
specimen  (which  I  have  not  seen),  found  in  connection  with  those  eramined 
for  this  description,  and  which  is  abruptly  strangulated  and  reduced  to  half  its 
diameter,  a  form  indicating  a  root  rather  than  a  branch,  this  species  should  be 
admitted  into  the  following  genus. 

Found  at  Eugene,  Ind.,  and  presented  to  the  State  cabinet  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Porter. 
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Stringodendron  cyclostigma,  Brgt. 

Hist.  Yeg.  Foss,  p.  480,  PL  16G,  fig.  2  and  S. 
Found  at  Alton,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Green. 


Genus  SIGILLARIOIDES,  Lesqx, 

Cylindrical  roots  or  stems  ?  variable  in  size,  marked  on  the 
surface  either  by  round  scars,  without  trace  of  a  central  vascu- 
lar point,  placed  in  a  regular  quincunxial  or  spiral  order,  or 
by  defined  Sigillarioid  cicatrices  with  a  central  vascular  point, 
without  any  regular  order  of  position  in  relation  to  each  other. 
To  this  genus  are  referable  the  remains  of  what  I  consider  as 
roots  of  Sigillaria. 

SiGILLARIOIDES   RADICANS,   Sp.  nOV. 
'  PI.  xxxi,  fig.  4. 

Primary  axis  cylindrical,  about  one  inch  broad,  irregularly 
inflated  and  strangulated  towards  the  narrower  base,  bearing 
long  tubular  rootlets  or  leaves  attached  to  rhomboidal  cica- 
trices, which  are  narrowed  on  both  acute  sides,  and  marked  in 
the  middle  by  a  broad  vascular  point;  leaves  or  rootlets  more 
than  one  line  broad,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  vascular  line 
or  medial  nerve.  The  scars  are  tolerably  distant,  and  without 
any  regularity  of  position  relatively  to  each  other.  Though 
slightly  variable  in  their  form,  they  are  so  remarkably  similar 
to  those  of  SigUlaria  manoatigmay  that  the  intimate  relation 
of  these  remains  cannot  well  be  doubted.  This  specimen  is 
interesting,  especially  as  seemingly  indicating  a  similarity  of 
scars  between  some  species  of  trees  of  the  Coal  Measures  and 
their  roots. 

Mazon  creek ;  in  clay  iron-stone  nodules. 
—57 
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SiGlLLARIOIDES  STELLARIS,  Sp.  nov. 

Fl.  xxix,  fig.  8. 

Stem  cylindrical,  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  irregularly  inflated 
and  contracted,  obliquely  crossing  the  shale,  marked  on  its 
surface  by  small,  round,  slightly  angular,  sometimes  nearly 
square  or  triangular  cicatrices,  in  exact  quincunxial  order. 
These  are  slightly  upraised  above  the  surface,  truncate,  with- 
out trace  of  vascular  point.  Surface  obscurely  wrinkled  be- 
tween the  scars,  with  lines  diverging  starlike  toward  the  near- 
est cicatrices. 

This  beautiful  specimen,  figured  half  its  size,  evidently  represents  part  of  a 
root  of  a  large  Sigiliaria,  Its  oblique  position  in  the  shale  is  marked  by  the 
upper  and  lower  flattened  surface,  to  which  the  direction  of  the  stem  is  at  an 
angle  of  thirty  degrees.  The  inflation  and  contraction  of  the  cylinder,  which 
is  irregularly  strangulated,  indicates  also  a  tree's  root.  The  scars  placed  in 
regular  order,  though  double  the  size  marked  in  the  figure,  are  much  smaller 
than  cicatrices  of  Stigmclria.  In  the  strangulated  part  of  the  cylinder,  some 
of  these  cicatrices  are  deeply  immersed  in  the  stone,  and  do  not  show,  any  more 
than  those  which  are  slightly  upraised  above  the  surface,  any  trace  of  a  mam- 
milla or  central  point.  The  wrinkles  of  the  surface  and  their  direction  resem- 
ble those  of  Stigmaria  anahathra  var.  sfellaris,  Gopp. 

Found  in  the  roof  shale  of  the  coal  at  Morris  3  by  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 

Genus  HALONIA,  LI.  and  Hutt 

F0S8.  nor.  2,  p.  12. 

This  genus  represents  aborescent  stems  bearing  two  kinds  of 
cicatrices;  small  ones,  like  round  or  rhomboidal  points  closely 
approached,  disposed  in  regular  spiral  order  around  the  stem ; 
large  ones  more  distant,  upraised  like  half  round,  obtuse  tuber- 
cles, disposed  about  in  quincunxial  order. 
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Halonia  tuberculata  ?    Brgt. 

PI.  XXIX,   fig  1. 

Stem  about  three  inches  broad,  flattened  by  compression  to 
one  inch,  bearing  large,  round,  elevated  tubercles,  hollow  in 
the  middle,  or  funnel-shaped,  with  a  round  convex  point  or 
small  mammilla  in  the  center.  The  specimen  is  not  only 
decorticated,  but  corroded  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  nothing  is 
seen  of  the  cicatrices  between  the  tubercles  but  irregular,  un- 
dulate wrinkles,  crossing  each  other  without  any  definite  di- 
rec4on.  The  hollow  tubercles  look  like  large  cicatrices  of 
Stigmaria. 

As  the  tubercles  of  the  species  of  Halonia  have  never  been  described  hoi- 
Imo  in  the  center,  our  plant  is  doubtfully  referred  to  it.  The  deterioration  of 
the  surface  has  evidently  not  produced  the  cavities  of  the  tubercles,  for  the  in- 
ternal surface  is  smooth,  regularly  inclined  downwards,  bearing  at  the  bottom 
a  discernible  vascular  scar,  similar  to  that  of  a  Stigmaria,  This  species  may 
be  a  Stigmaria^  though  the  cicatrices  are  at  least  double  of  those  of  S.  umho- 
nata^  Lesqz. 

From  the  Chester  group,  Pope  county. 


Genus  STIGMARIA,  Brgt. 

111.  Geol.  Rep.,  vol.  11,  p.  447. 

Stigmaria  eluptica,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxix,  fig.  2. 

Stem  thick,  half  a  foot  broad,  flattened  to  one  inch;  cica- 
trices placed  in  regular  spiral  quaternate  order,  elliptical,  more 
or  less  elongated  and  proportionally  narrow,  with  a  central 
nearly  round,  small  mammilla,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a 
vascular  point.  The  specimen  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of 
coaly  matter,  which  has  filled  the  scars,  where  it  has  an  in- 
creased thickness,  obliterating  generally  the  mammillae.    These 
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are,  however,  distinguishable  at  the  bottom  of  some  cicatrices. 
Their  size  is  proportionally  small.  The  species  is  perhaps  re- 
ferable to  some  of  the  numerous  varieties  ascribed  by  authors 
to  Stigmariaficoidca, 

Prof.  Goppert  [Flora  des  UhergamjBgihiryes^  p.  246,  pi.  xxxii,  fig.  3,)  has 
published  as  S.Jicoides  yar.  eUiptica,  a  specimen  apparently  decorticated,  with 
oblong,  elliptical  and  unequal  cicatrices.  These,  by  their  irregularity  of  form, 
size  and  position,  evidently  belong  to  a  species  different  from  ours.  The  same 
author,  in  his  Gattimgen  Liv  .1,  2,  pi.  xv,  fig.  49,  shows  part  of  the  stem  of  a 
Stigmaria  JicoideSy  whose  cicatrices,  taken  from  within  theoylinder,  are  ellipti- 
cal, while  those  of  the  surface  are  round.  But  in  the  specimen  here  figured 
we  have  the  true  cicatrices  of  the  cortex.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  enu- 
merate and  describe  the  different  forms  of  Siigmaria  as  mere  varieties  of  the 
same  species.  The  vegetable  remains  described  in  the  next  genus,  demonstrate 
that  even  the  roots  of  plants  of  the  Carboniferous  age  are  distinguishable  by 
peculiar  forms  and  peculiar  cicatrices.  It  is  my  belief,  the  genus  Stigmaria 
does  not  represent  tree  roots,  but  floating  stems,  of  which  species  of  the  genus 
Stgillaria  constitute  the  flowers  or  fruit-bearing  stems ;  the  difference  in  the 
form,  the  size,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  scars  ought  to  be  admitted  as 
specific  characters  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  species  of  the  genus  Sigillaria. 

Dnquoin  ;  shales  over  the  main  coal. 


Stigmari.\.  umbonata,  Lesqx. 

Gcol.  Rcpt.  of  Penii.,  p.  870. 

I  refer  to  this  species  remains  of  a  Stigmaria  found  in  abundance  in  the 
shales  of  the  coal  at  Colchester,  where  the  leaves  are  seen  in  connection  with 
the  stems.  The  cicatrices  of  the  stems  are  of  much  larger  size  than  those  of 
Stigmaria  ficoides,  and  the  flattened  leaves  are  twice  as  broad,  measuring  half 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 


Genus  STIGMARIOIDES,  Lesqx. 

The  species  referable  to  this  genus,  very  variable  in  form, 
tuberculose,  or  globular,  or  cylindrical,  are  apparently  tree 
roots  or  rhmymas.     They  have,  as  common  characters,  round, 
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small  scars  of  rootlets,  generally  placed  without  symmetrical 
order,  and  without  a  central  vascular  point. 

The  affinity  of  this  genus  with  the  former  appears  at  first  very  close  ;  bat  we 
have  here  species,  evidently  roots,  some  of  them  rhizomas  of  ferns,  marked  by 
irregularly  placed  scars,  which  cannot  be  united  to  a  genus  which,  even  if  it 
should  represent  a  kind  of  roots,  is  far  different  in  its  essential  characters,  viz  : 
the  regularity  of  position  and  the  form  of  the  scars.  The  name  of  RhizoKtes, 
P.  Braun.,  a  genus  enumerated  but  not  described  by  linger,  might  be,  there- 
fore, appropriate  if,  per  contra,  the  species  had  not  a  near  relation  to  those  of 
the  former  genus,  by  the  form  of  the  cicatrices  and  of  the  leaves. 

All  these  species  appear  to  have  been  of  a  soft  substance,  and  without  excep- 
tion, have  been  found  preserved  in  nodules. 


Stigmarioides  truncatus,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxiz,  fig.  4. 

A  cylindrical  root,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  smooth 
surface,  marked  with  small  round  cicatrices,  without  order  of 
position.  These  cicatrices  vary  much  in  size,  and  are  evidently 
scars,  left  at  the  base  of  short,  horizontal,  flat  rootlets,  scarce- 
ly one  line  broad,  without  mark  of  a  vascular  line.  The  vas- 
cular point  is  also  absent  in  the  middle  of  the  scars,  or  marked 
by  a  mere  cavity. 

This  species  resembles  the  one  published  in  vol.  ii  of  this  Report,  p.  448, 
pi.  zxxix,  fig.  9,  under  the  name  of  Stiyntaria  Eveniij  which  has  the  surface 
undulately  ribbed  and  broader  scars,  and  is  also  referable  to  this  new  genus. 

Found  at  Mazon  creek,  in  concretions  of  argillaceous  iron  ore. 

Stigmarioides  tuberosus,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxix,  fig.  5. 

I  do  not  know  any  vegetable  organ  to  which  these  peculiar 
remains  could  be  compared.  The  specimen  figured  represents 
a  nearly  round  or  square  oval  tubercle,  with  a  convex  sur- 
face covered  with  small  round  points  irregularly  placed,  re. 
sembling  scars  of  hairs   or  scales.     In  its  upper  part  it  is 
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strangulated  or  narrowed  into  a  broad,  tubulous,  plaited  leaf? 
or  stem  ?  resembling  a  large  leaf  of  Stigmaria.  It  may  indi- 
cate the  first  development  of  a  rootstock,  or  represent  a  tuber- 
cle like  those  found  at  the -end  of  the  leaves  of  Stigmaria. 
It  is  marked  in  its  upper  part  by  a  large  round  mammillate 
cicatrice,  resembling  also  that  of  a  Stigmaria.  Its  peculiar 
form  cannot  be  considered  as  some  casual  deformation,  as  it  is 
not  only  distinct  in  the  middle  of  a  concretion,  but  we  have 
two  specimens  of  exactly  the  same  conformation.  The  one 
which  is  not  figured  has  the  leaf  longer,  and  the  tuberule 
slightly  smaller. 

From  Mazon  creek. 


SriGMARiomES  VJLLOSUS,  Sp.  nov. 

PI  xxxi,  fig.  1. 

The  form  of  this  kind  of  tubercle  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  former  species,  square,  round  in  outline,  appearing 
to  have  been  cylindrical  or  inflated.  Its  surface  is  marked  by 
two  kinds  of  cicatrices :  the  one,  numerous,  punctiform,  infla- 
ted, placed  close  to  each  other  in  irregular  spiral  order ;  the 
other  much  larger,  auricular,  with  a  mammilla  and  central 
point.  The  first  look  like  scars  of  scales,  the  others  like  those 
of  rootlets.  This  tubercle  is,  as  seen  on  the  figure,  in  close 
connection  with  a  branch  of  Rcopteris  villosay  Brgt. 

But  the  union  of  both  parts  is  not  evident,  for  at  its  base  the  rachis  is 
straight,  and  not  curved  to  the  root,  by  which  the  juxtaposition  may  be  casual. 
Nevertheless  the  verrucose  surface  of  the  tubercle  resemble  so  much  that  of 
the  stem  of  the  Pccopteris  villosa^  that  it  is  scarcely  hazardous  to  consider  it  as 
part  of  the  rhizoma  of  this  fern,  and  the  same  familiar  juxtaposition  of  the 
same  species  of  fern  and  the  tubercle  is  marked  upon  the  three  specimens, 
which  are  all  that  have  been  procured  as  yet  of  this  peculiar  form. 

Found  at  Mazon  creek,  in  concretions  of  argillaceous  iron  ore. 
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Stigmarioides  linearis,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  2. 

A  long,  linear,  cylindrical  root,  half  an  inch  thick,  slightly 
tapering  downwards,  obtuse  at  the  base  or  broken,  bearing 
narrow  linear  leaves  or  radicles  one  line  broad,  without  medial 
nerve,  leaving  at  their  point  of  attachment  small  round  cica- 
trices, placed  without  order  and  without  visible  central  point. 
The  rootlets  or  the  first  divisions  of  the  root  are  also  marked 
with  round  scars,  fig.  2a,  indicating  a  subdivision  similar  to 
that  which  is  sometimes  observable  on  leaves  of  Stigmaria. 

Found  at  Mazon  creek,  in  concretioDS. 


Stigmarioides  affinis,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxvii,  fig.  9. 

This  species,  represented  by  two  specimens,  appears  inter- 
mediate between  S.  tuberoaiia  and  the  following.  It  has  a 
short  cylindrical  base,  divided  like  a  root  in  branches,  tending 
obliquely  downwards  and  diminishing  to  a  point.  This  part, 
about  one  inch  long,  is  covered  with  horizontal,  half  an  inch 
long  linear  narrow  scales,  or  by  their  scars,  in  the  form  of 
sharply  elevated  points.  From  its  slightly  strangulated  coir 
him,  or  top,  it  abruptly  passes  into  a  broad  linear  flat  leaf  or 
blade,  marked  on  each  side  by  two  obsolete  lines  resembling 
nerves.  Its  surface  is  equally  marked  with  distant  points, 
basilar  scars  of  scales^  a  few  of  which  are  still  seen  on  its 
borders.  These  borders  are  straight,  sharp,  well  defined,  like 
those  of  a  leaf  of  Lejpidodendrony  and  the  surface  is  minutely 
and  irregularly  striate  lengthwise. 

Found  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek ;  bj  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 
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Stigmarioides  selago,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  8  and  Zb. 

An  apparently  cylindrical  branch  or  root,  whose  essential 
axis,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  is  tapering  downwards,  dicho- 
tomously  forking,  covered  with  long,  narrow,  linear  hairs  or 
scales  (fig.  3 6  enlarged),  bearing  from  the  end  of  the  divisions 
long,  hard,  quadrangular,  tubular,  thick,  naked  leaves  ?,  with 
a  thick,  medial,  vascular  vein,  and  a  narrowlv  striated  surface. 

These  leaves  or  roots  are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  LepxdopMoios^  but  mucli 
longer.  The  figare  exactly  represents  the  specimen,  which  is  finely  preserred 
in  the  middle  of  a  concretion.  But  the  union  of  these  hard,  smooth,  cylindri- 
cal leaves  with  a  stem  or  root  entirely  covered  with  hairs,  and  from  the  point 
of  alternate  divisions,  is  so  peculiar,  that  nothing  among  fossil  or  living  vege- 
tables, that  I  know,  can  be  compared  to  it.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  hard 
leaves  represent  rootlets  of  some  kind,  or  root-stalks  or  leaves,  and  possibly  the 
specimen  may  be  figured  the  wrong  way.  By  its  straight,  horizontal,  narrow, 
linear  hairs,  the  part  of  the  stem  which  bears  them  resembles  the  species  pub- 
lished in  vol.  ii,  of  this  Report,  p.  446,  pi.  zli,  fig.  3,  under  the  name  of  Selag- 
inites  uncinnattis  (1). 

In  a  concretion  from  Mason  creek. 

(1)  Under  the  name  of  Bhigomopteris^  Prof.  Schimper  has  published,  loc.  cit,  p  699, 
two  species  formerly  referred  to  SelaginiUs,  one  of  them,  8.  uncinnatm^  Lcsqx.,  III.  Geol. 
Rep.,  p.  446,  pi.  xli,  fig.  8,  which  he  considers  as  rhizomas  of  ferns.  These  two  last  spe- 
cies of  ours  should  be  referred  t  >  the  same  genera.  Pftizomopteris  (Sdoffiniien)  Urdmanni, 
Germ.,  has  been  found  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek  in  well  preserved  specimens. 
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STEMS  OF  FERN  TREES. 


Genus  CAULOPTERIS,  LI,  and  Hutt. 

[]L  Geol.  Rep.,  toI.  ii,  p.  468. 

Caulofteris  obtegta,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  zxviii,  fig.  1  to  4. 

Stems  of  small  size,  yar3niiig  in  thickness  from  four  to  six 
inches,  entirely  covered  with  long,  linear,  cylindrical,  serial 
rootlets,  attached  to  it  without  relative  order  of  position,  bear- 
ing at  their  base  an  elongated  oval  scar.  Branch  scars  dis- 
tant, oval  obtuse  at  both  ends,  two  to  three  inches  long,  one 
to  one  and  a-half  inches  broad,  marked  lengthwise  by  broad 
striae,  or  marks  of  serial  roots.  The  rootlets  are  regularly  cy- 
lindrical, one  loot  long  or  more,  apparently  tubulose,  without 
trace  of  a  medial  vascular  line,  closely  appressed  to  each  other, 
and  upon  each  other  in  the  same  downward  direction,  and  so 
entirely  covering  the  stem  that  their  cicatrices  are  rarely  dis- 
tinguishable. The  branch  scars  are  distant,  as  seen  figs.  1  and 
2,  which  show  both  sides  of  the  same  part  of  a  stem,  and  indi- 
cate the  relative  position  of  the  scars.  The  order  of  position 
appears  to  be  as  one  to  four,  but  is  ebscured  by  the  flattening 
of  the  stem,  whose  thickness  is,  by  compression,  reduced  to 
one  inch  at  the  upper  part,  and  to  two  inches  at  the  lower 
part.  A  branch  scar  and  part  of  stem  are  figured,  natural 
size,  fig.  3.  The  distance  between  these  branch  scars  is  so 
great,  especially  toward  the  base  of  the ''stem,  that  a  number 
of  specimens,  some  as  large  as  one  foot  square,  were  collected 
at  Colchester,  and,  though  closely  scrutinized,  did  not  show 
any  trace  of  them. 
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These  speoimeDs  are  generally  flattened  to  less  than  one  ineh  in  thiekness,  as 
if  the  stem  had  heen  of  a  soft  texture.  Oenerallj  the  eoat  of  superposed  radi- 
cles is  transformed  into  a  pellicle  of  coal  and  these  ave  marked  on  their  sur- 
face hy  very  thin  parallel  strisd,  peroeptible  only  with  a  strong  glass.  This 
coating  of  radicles  upon  the  stem  of  a  fern  has  nothing  peculiar  in  it,  as  some 
fern  trees  of  our  time  show  the  same  kind  of  conformation.  One  species, 
Polypodium  armatum^  Swarti,  from  Braiil,  is  figured  in  Sternberg's  Vers.,  vol. 
i,  pi.  E.  But  from  the  Coal  Measures  we  have  as  yet  nothing  analag^ous  to  this 
species. 

The  beautiful  stem  represented,  figs*  1  and  2,  is  from  the  shale  of  Morris, 
and  belongs  to  Mr.  Jos.  Even,  wbo  kindly  furnished  me  with  splendid  photo- 
graphs of  it. 


Caulofteris  agantofhora,  Sp.  noY* 

PI.  xxvi,  fig.  8  and  4. 

The  species  is  represented  by  numerous  specimens,  some  of 
them  of  large  size,  all  of  the  same  appearance.  Their  sur- 
face, either  naked  or  coated  with  a  pellicle  of  thin  coaly  mat- 
ter, is  marked  by  irregular  elevated  points,  placed  without 
regular  order,  evidently  the  basilar  scars  of  spines,  with  which 
the  branches  or  steins  were  covered.  On  the  large  specimens 
no  trace  of  branch  scars  was  discernible,  but  the  oval  line, 
marked  fig.  3,  running  parallel  to  a  broad  depression  seen  at 
the  comer  of  the  figure.  It  is  a  kind  of  deep  convexity  in  the 
shale,  with  smooth,  irregular  borders,  resembling  rather  the 
impression  left  by  the  sides  of  a  nodule  than  a  branch  scar. 

Fig.  4  represents  a  branch  of  this  species,  apparently  at  least,  for  it  has  the 
same  kind  of  oicatrices  ezaotly  on  the  surface,  and  still  bean  on  its  borderti 
some  of  the  hooked  spines  by  whioh  they  are  produced.  The  branch  is  atten- 
uated into  s  eonioal  point  of  attachment  which  does  not  resemble  that  of  a 
.branch  of  Cauhpteris,  and  is  also  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  scar  which,  per 
contra,  has  the  form  of  the  branch  Bears  of  a  fern.  These  specimens,  all  flat- 
tened, are  therefore  probably  only  referable  to  this  genus. 

It  abounds,  like  the  former  species,  at  Colchester,  and  is  also  found  at  Morris. 
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Caulopteris  intermedia,  Sp.  nov. 

Cicatrices  elliptical,  elongated,  three  inches  long,  a  little 
more  than  one  inch  broad,  narrowed  downwards  into  a  broad 
Cauda,  pointed  at  the  top,  irregularly  ribbed  or  sulcate,  with  a 
central,  elongated  scar,  and  without  definite  marginal  disc. 
Surface  between  the  cicatrices  apparently  smooth,  marked  by 
points  or  mammillsB  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  half 
an  inch  distant,  placed  in  an  irregular  spiral  order.  The 
space  between  the  cicatrices  is  horizontally  one  and  a-half 
inches,  and  two  inches  in  the  direction  of  the  spiral. 

This  gpeoieB  is  known  to  me  only  by  a  sketch  lately  oommunicated  by  the 
State  Geologist,  and  received  after  the  preparation  of  the  desoriptive  part  of 
this  Report,  and  the  engraving  of  the  plates.  It  appears  to  be  intermediate 
between  SigiUaria  Maroduetu^  Brgt.,  and  Sigillonria  (Xstii,  of  the  same  author. 
The  form  of  the  oioatrioes  is  about  the  same  sise  as  in  the  first  of  these  speoies, 
but  they  are  disconnected  at  the  base,  placed  in  true  spiral  order,  and  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  as  in  the  last  species.  It  is  a  true  Caulopteris,  ac- 
cording to  Schimper's  definition  of  the  genus,  while  most  of  our  species  <^ 
Caulopteris,  vis.,  those  whose  internal  cicatrices  are  surrounded  by  a  flattened 
border  generally  opening  inwards  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe,  are  referable  to 
the  genus  Stemtnatopteris,  of  Oorda. 

In  sandstone,  over  coal  No.  3,  one  mile  south  of  Rushville,  111. 
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FRUITS  OR  NUTLETS. 


Genus  TRIGONOCARPUM,  Brgt. 

HI  Qeol.  Rep.,  yol.  ii,  p.  460. 

Trigonogarfum  NcBGGERATHn,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

PL  xxxi,  fig.  16. 

This  fine  fruit  is  out  in  the  middle  by  a  section  of  a  nodule  which  only  rep- 
resents its  internal  part  and  structure.  As  the  outside  form  is  not  known, 
and  the  internal  disposition  is  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  fruit  pub- 
lished by  Lindley  and  Hutton,  vol.  ii,  pi.  142,  our  species  is  doubtfully  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  the  European  one.  This  fruit  has  three  distinct 
walls  or  envelopes.  ^The  external  one,  more  than  one  line  thick,  looks  like  a 
fleshy,  soft  .ezocarp,  the  part  which  it  occupies  being  of  the  same  compound  as 
that  of  the  stone,  merely  changed  in  color  and  intermixed  with  small  pyrites. 
Its  form  is  exactly  ovate-pointed,  slightly  emarginate  at  the  point.  The  second 
wall,  transformed  into  crystallized  iron,  is  irregular  in  thickness,  ascends,  first 
aa  high  as  the  point  of*  the  central  rootlet,  where  it  divides^  one  part  uniting 
both  borders,  the  other  ascending  near  to  the  point  where  it  is  joined  in  an 
obtuse  top.  The  third  envelope,  as  thick  as  the  first,  ascends  to  the  point  c, 
and  is  a  compound  of  a  black  substance'  mixed  with  fibrous  tissue.  The  inter- 
nal nut  is  of  a  spongious  compound  like  the  third  envelope,  but  is  marked  with 
more  numerous,  yellowish  filaments,  directed  longitudinally,  and  irregularly 
broken  across.  Its  point  seems  ascending  into  the  first  wall  of  the  whole  fruit. 
The  English  authors  compare  the  fruit  to  that  of  a  palm,  and  recognise  in  the 
middle  of  it,  the  place  of  the  embryo,  a  depression  which  is  not  seen  in  ours. 

Found  in  a  concretion  of  Mazon  creek,  by  Mr.  Jos.  Even,  to  whom  the  spe- 
cimen belongs. 

Trigonogarpitm  ouy^formis,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

Fobs.  F1.  8  t  222,  fig.  1  and  8. 
OoUected  from  the  sandstone  of  Eugene,  Ind.,  by  Mr.  John  CoUett. 
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Genus  BHABDOCARPOS,  Gopp.  and  Bergr. 

Fruits  oval  or  oylindrioal  oblong,  marked  lengthwise  on  their  sur&ce  bj  nar- 
row eqnal  striae. 


Bhabdocarpos  glayatus?,  Stemb. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  11. 

Oar  specimen  much  resembles  the  figure  given  of  this  species  by  Gkinite,  in 
Yersteinerungen,  pi.  zxii,  fig.  13,  though  it  is  much  larger  than  the  fruit  fig- 
ured by  Sternberg*  The  endocarp  is  about  round,  elongated  upwards  in  a  col- 
htm  resembling  the  neck  of  a  bottle ;  its  surface,  which  is  somewhat  convex, 
is  a  mass  of  coaly  matter,  cut  across  by  deep  wrinkles,  caused  by  disruption ; 
the  ezocarp  surrounding  it  is  about  one  line  thick,  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
endocarp,  but  slightly  enlarged  at  the  point  and  funnel  shaped.  It  looks  of  a 
harder  texture  than  the  internal  fruit 

In  a  concretion  from  Mason  creek. 


Bhabdocarpos  hamhillatus,  Sp.  noY. 

Pl.xxxi,fig.  12  to  15. 

A  FINE  small  nutlet^  quite  entire  and  separated  from  the 
stone.  It  is  apparently  of  a  hard  texture,  OYal,  marked  on  its 
surface  by  regular,  distinct  deep  striad,  running  down  from  the 
borders  of  a  smooth  mammillate  top  to  the  base,  as  seen  fig. 
14  and  15. 

The  surface  of  the  nut  is  a  thin  shell  which,  as  seen  from  a  small  part  which 
is  detached,  covers  a  hard,  smooth  fruit. 

From  Mazon  creek,  in  concretions. 
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Genus  CABPOLITHES,  Stemb. 

IlL  G«ol  Bep.,  vol  ii»  p.  460. 

Cabpouthes  oorticosus,  Sp.  nov. 

Fl  xxxi,  fig.  17, 

A  small  flattened  nutlet,  oval,  short  pointed  at  one  end, 
(the  point  turned  on  one  side)  and  covered  with  a  thin  yel« 
lowish  membranaceous  pellicle.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  pro- 
portionately thick  pericarp,  having  the  same  form,  and  being 
a  compound  of  crystallized  iron. 

Mason  oreek ;  in  oonnretions. 

Cabpouthes  persicaria,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxxi,  fig.  18. 

A  SMALL  fruit,  one-half  of  an  inch  long,  only  half  as  broad, 
oval  elongated,  pointed  at  one  end,  slightly  emarginate  at  the 
other,  with  a  thick  exocarp,  and  an  internal  compound  of  the 
Bame  form,  but  of  a  softer  substance.  The  outer  wall  is  pre- 
served, while  the  internal  part  is  nearly  destroyed.  It  resem- 
bles a  small  kernel  of  a  peach. 

On  shale  found  9t  Marphyd[>orongh;  and  pooriy  preaerved. 


Cabpolithes  vesicularis,  Sp.  nov, 

PL  xxxi,  fig.  19  to  21. 

This  kind  of  firuit  resembles  a  small  bladder,  which,  by  com- 
pression in  various  ways,  has  taken  different  forms.  It  is  gen- 
erally elongated,  more  inflated  and  obtuse  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  cylindrical.  Its  surface  is  smooth,  generally  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  coating  of  coaly  matter,  marked  with  broad 
wrinkles  and  undulations,  as  in  fig.  19.    Fig.  21  shows  a  kind 
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of  inflation  or  convexity,  surrounded  by  a  flattened  border, 
resembling  an  endocarp  and  its  exocarp.  This  form  may  be 
merely  casual. 

Morris  and  Marphysborough ;  abundant  in  the  shales  over  the  coal. 


Carpolithes  bullatus,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  22  to  24. 

An  agglomeration  of  oval  or  round,  small,  wrinkled  seeds, 
resembling  vesicular  spores,  all  nearly  of  the  same  size.  Like 
the  former,  they  appear  to  have  been  of  a  soft  vesicular  tex- 
ture.    Fig.  24  shows  them  enlarged. 

In  ooncretions  from  Mazon  creek. 

The  sur&ce  of  the  stone  toansyerselj  out,  is  covered  with  them. 

SiGiLLARiiE?  Semina,  (Seeds  of  Sigillaria?). 

PI.  zzxi,  fig.  26,  and  25a. 

The  concretions  of  Maion  ereek  contain  agglomerations  of  small  seeds, 
united  into  cylindrical-orate  clusters,  ahoat  one  inch  long,  nearlj  half  an  inch 
broad,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  withoot  trace  of  any  common  receptacle  to  which 
they  might  bo  attached.  These  seeds  are  ronnded  upwards,  triangular  and  taper- 
ing to  a  point  downwards,  as  seen  in  fig.  25a,  enlarged  five  times.  The  space 
which  contains  these  seeds  in  the  middle  of  nodules,  is  filled  with  a  calcareous, 
white  compound,  in  which  the  yellowish  brown  seeds  are  imbedded  without 
any  apparent  regular  order. 

On  the  shales  at  Morris,  where  clusters  of  the  same  kind  have  also  been  ob- 
served, the  agglomerations  are  flattened  in  irregular  round  patches,  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  no  more  than  half  a  lino  broad.  Though  these  seeds,  by  their 
form  and  sise,  are  similar  to  those  which  hare  been  figured  by  Ooldenberg  in 
his  Fl.  Sarr.,  2,  pi.  10,  fig.  1  and  2,  as  seeds  of  Sigillaria ,  and  also  to  those  re- 
marked under  the  scales  of  true  cones  of  Sigillaria  fonnd  in  Ohio  by  Dr.  New- 
berry, their  generic  relation  is  still  nncertain.  They  are  evidently  referable  tc 
some  species  of  the  family  of  the  Selaginem, 

Collected  by  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 
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ORGANS  OF  UNCERTAIN  AFFINITY. 


Genus  PAL^EOXYRIS,  Brgt. 

Ann.  Sc  Nat,  xv.,  p.  466. 

Spindle-shaped  strobiles,  covered  with  closely  imbricated 
rhomboidal  scales,  disposed  in  spiral  order,  the  inferior  ones 
passing  to  an  angular  pedicel,  the  upper  ones  lengthened  into 
linear  appendages. 

This  description  is  copied  from  Unger's  genera,  and  thoagh  inappropriate 
for  the  classification  of  the  species  referred  to  it,  this  geons  is  preserved,  with 
its  diagnosis,  for  the  good  reason  that,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  true  nature 
of  these  organs  is  unknown. 


PALiEoxYRis  Prendeli,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxTil,  fig  10  and  12.       ._ 

A  spindle  or  bottle-shaped  body,  appearing  like  a  flattened 
small  bladder,  enlarged  in  the  middle,  tapering  into  a  long 
neck,  more  abruptly  rounded  and  narrowed  downwards  into 
an  obtuse  point,  surrounded  by  a  double  line  of  thin  but  deep 
filaments  or  striae,  scarcely  half  a  line  distant,  often  close  to 
each  other,  ascending  in  spiral  form  from  the  basilar  point,  at 
first  in  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  borders,  but  elongating  up- 
wards and  ascending  into  the  neck  where  they  become  nearly 
parallel  to  its  sides.  The  surface  of  this  capsular  body  is 
formed  of  a  thin  pellicle,  and  by  its  compression,  the  spiral 
lines  of  both  sides  are  marked  upon  it,  thus  forming,  by  their 
crossings,  a  trellis  of  more  or  less  enlarged  rhomboidal  divi- 
sions.    In  ascending  into  the  neck,  the  spiral  lines  approach 
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more  and  more,  nearly  uniting  into  one.  The  whole  surface 
is  marked  with  close,  very  narrow  lines,  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  twining,  and  discernible  only  with  a  strong  glass. 
The  borders  are  smooth  or  without  any  projections. 

On  the  specimen  represented,  fig.  12,  the  spiral  lines  are  erased  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body,  which  is  there  undulately  and  irregularly  wrinkled  like  the 
outside  of  an  empty  bag.  As  the  form,  the  distance,  and  the  direction  of  the  spi- 
ral lines  from  under  the  neck  and  upwards,  where  they  are  distinct,  are  the  same, 
I  consider  this  specimen  as  representing  a  modification  of  this  species  by  age. 

The  best  specimen  found  to  the  present  time,  of  all  those  referable  to  this 
genus,  is  that  represented  fig.  10.  It  was  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Mr. 
Michael  Prendel,  of  Morris,  for  whom  the  species  is  named. 

It  is,  like  all  the  others  mentioned  here  below,  from  the  concretions  of  Ma- 
son creek. 


PAL.fiOXYRIS  APPENDICULATA,  Sp.  nOV. 

PL  xxvii,  fig.  11. 

Body  spindle-shaped,  ovate  in  the  middle,  tapering  and 
elongated  at  both  ends,  filaments  placed  at  about  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  distance  averaging  the  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch,  turning  at  ihe  middle  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
spiral,  descending  downwards  in  a  more  acute  angle,  and  ab- 
ruptly terminating  above  and  in  ascending,  in  a  concave 
straight  blade,  where  they  become  parallel  with  its  borders. 
On  both  sides,  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  lamina  or  sub- 
stance intermediate  to  the  spiral  filaments,  protrudes  outwards 
forming  irregularly  pointed  triangular  teeth  or  appendages, 
which,  however,  are  not  marked  at  some  places.  This  shows 
them  to  be  the  result  of  a  mere  mechanical  lateral  projection, 
like  those  which  would  be  produced  on  its  sides  by  the  com- 
pression of  an  envelope,  either  formed  of  twisted,  concave, 
semi-cylindrical  blades,  or  of  a  soft  bladder,  surrounded  by 
strong  spiral  fibres.  Our  figure  may  be  represented  in  a  wrong 
direction,  or  turned  upside  down. 

—59 
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PALiBOXYBIS  (X)RRU6ATA^   Sp-  nOV. 

PI.  xxvii,  fig.  18. 

Its  form  is,  like  that  of  the  former,  spindle-shaped,  more  elongated,  and  gradu- 
ally tapering  to  both  its  ends.  Its  surface,  irregularly  folded  and  wrinkled, 
has  not  any  trace  of  spiral  fibres.  In  its  npper  neck,  the  body  appears  passing 
into  parallel  blades,  while  downwards  it  is  bordered  by  two  leaf-like  appenda- 
ges of  a  coriaceous  substance.  These  linear  blades  are  somewhat  concave,  the 
one  bending  downwards,  the  other  upwards,  like  the  remains  of  spiral,  still  half 
bent  laminie.  The  folds  of  the  body  do  not  show  any  peculiar  form  like  the 
outline  of  a  hard  substance  inclosed,  but  they  are  mere  irregular  wrinkles,  like 
those  which  could  be  formed  upon  the  outside  of  a  crumpled  empty  bag. 

From  what  is  said  in  the  above  descriptions,  it  is  evident  that  the  true  nature 
of  the  organs  placed  under  this  generic  name  is  unknown.  They  cannot  have 
any  relation  to  the  flower-bearing  spikes  of  a  Xyris,  for  they  do  not  show  any 
trace  of  scale-like  bracts,  forming  a  flower  head,  or  of  points  of  attachment  of 
such  scales ;  nothing  that  could  be  compared  to  flowers  or  to  their  receptacles. 
If  these  bodies  were  more  regular,  and  appearing  as  though  containing  some 
nutlet,  they  could  be  compared,  by  the  rhomboidal  marks  of  the  surface,  to 
some  fruits  of  palm,  like  those  of  the  genus  Mauritia  or  Lepidocarpum.  But 
in  all  the  vegetable  organs  of  this  kind,  the  disposition  of  the  scale-like  sur- 
face of  the  walls  is  far  more  regular  than  it  is  in  ours.  It  is  not  quite  evident 
whether  the  spiral  lines  marked  on  the  outside  are  formed  by  the  twisting  of 
leaf-like  blades,  or  by  mere  thread-like  filaments.  The  variety  in  the  distances 
between  these  lines,  as  seen  fig.  10,  tends  to  support  this  last  supposition,  while 
the  lateral  projections  of  the  borders,  in  fig.  11,  and  the  leaf-like  appendages 
seen  at  the  point  and  base  of  our  two  last  species  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  in- 
dicate a  conformation  by  the  spiral  winding  of  grass-like  leaves.  In  this  ease, 
it  could  be  supposed  that  these  bodies  represent  rhixomas  of  some  plant  like 
CordaiteSy  whose  unfolding  of  the  leaves  is  in  a  spiral,  and  whieh  might  be 
seen  already  folded  in  that  way  in  the  embryonic  or  radiculose  state  ?  After 
all,  they  may  belong  to  the  animal  rather  than  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
represent  envelopes  formed  in  that  shape  by  some  kind  of  insects  for  inclosing 
the  larvas.  Their  irregularity  seems  to  dictate  this  conclusion.  The  two  fig- 
ures given  by  Count  Sternberg  in  Vers.,  2,  p.  189,  pi.  59,  fig.  10  and  11,  of 
PalmoocyrU  Munsteriy  represent  a  species  far  different  from  ours ;  but  if  the 
figures  are  exact,  they  distinctly  show  that  the  spindle-shaped  body  is  an  en- 
velope, formed  by  the  twisting  of  three  or  four  leaf-like  blades,  for  at  the  upper 
and  lower  ends,  where  the  twisting  ceases,  these  blades  separate,  and  are  seen 
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linear  and  parallel,  eaoli  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  with  the  same  form, 
size  and  position,  at  both  endsof  the  inflated  body.  Such  a  conformation  seems 
far  more  the  result  of  animal  industry  than  of  vegetable  organization. 

The  species  hitherto  referred  to  this  genus,  are,  with  the  first-named :  P, 
Jliunsteri,  of  Sternb.,  Palxoa^ru  regularu,  Brgt.,  loc.  cit.,  which,  by  its  regular 
scale-like  scars,  is  different  from  ours ;  Palseoxyris  multiceps  and  Paheoxyris 
rhomheay  two  species  of  F.  Braun,  merely  enumerated  in  Unger's  Genera  and 
Spec,  without  description.  The  two  last  species,  like  that  of  Sternberg,  are 
from  the  Keuper  Lias :  that  of  Prof.  Brongniart,  from  the  Permian.  Our  spe- 
cies,  represented  in  the  lower  part  of  the  true  Coal  Measures,  are  therefore  in- 
teresting to  science,  from  their  geological  position. 

Mazon  creek,  Grundy  county. 


The  following  species  have  been  found  and  conununicated  to  me  since  the 
preparation  of  the  plates  :  and  have  not  yet  been  figured  : 


Neuropteris  microphilla,  Brgt. 

Fobs.  Flor.,  p.  245,  PL  74,  fig.  6. 

Bepresented  by  two  specimens  from  Mazon  creek,  which,  though  showing 
the  characters  marked  by  the  author,  do  not  distinctly  indicate  whether  the  spe- 
cies is  truly  a  distinct  one,  or  merely  a  small  form  with  obscure  nervation  of 
Neuropteris  Loschuj  Brgt. 


Neuropteris  angusti-folia,  Brgt. 

Foss.  Flor.,  p.  281,  PI.  64,  fig.  3  and  4. 

The  specimen  is  an  exact  representation  of  Brongniart's  figures  of  this  spe- 
cies. The  surface  of  the  leafiet  is  smooth  or  without  hairs;  the  veinlets  some- 
what coarser,  and  not  quite  as  distinct  as  in  N.  hirtuta,  are  marked  at  the  up- 
per part  of  the  leaf  and  at  the  base  of  the  veinlets  by  the  same  kind  of  swell- 
ing or  tumor  which  is  seen  in  the  author's  species,  and  has  been  considered  by 
him  as  remains  of  fructification.  The  leaf  at  its  base  is  elongated  on  one  side 
in  a  kind  of  auricle,  and  abruptly  narrowed  or  truncate  at  the  other,  linear 
lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed  with  a  comparatively  broad  pedicel  one-fourth  of  an 
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inch  long.  This  last  character  seems  to  unite  this  speeies  to  Nevropteris  Scheuck- 
zeri,  Brgt.,  which  the  author  considers  as  probably  identical  with  Neuropferis 
angusti'folia.  I  have  lately  received  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  and  also  ia  a  con- 
cretion from  Mazon  creek,  a  splendid  specimen  representing  the  top  of  a  pinna  of 
Neuropteris  Kirtuta^  Lesq.,  in  the  process  of  unfolding,  or  still  curved  in  spiral, 
whose  leaflets,  very  hirsute  on  one  side  only,  are  narrow,  linear  lanceolate,  and 
unequal  at  base,  exactly  like  the  leaflets  of  N.  angusH'/oliay  Brgt.  I  am, 
therefore,  not  yet  satisfied  that  this  last  species  is  a  distinct  one,  and  still  believe 
that  it  may  represent  a  form  of  N,  hirmta,  as  it  has  been  explained,  Oeol.  Bept. 
Penn.,  p.  857. 

Concretions  of  Mazon  creek ;  from  Mr.  Even. 


Neuropteris  crenulata,  Brgt. 

Foss.  Flor.,  tab.  64,  fig.  2. 

I  refer  with  doubt  to  this  species  a  specimen  procured  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong 
from  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek.  It  represents  the  upper  end  of  a  pinna 
bearing  oblique,  oblong,  obtuse  leaflets,  attached  to  the  rachis  by  the  narrowed 
base,  forming  a  broad  pedicel,  and  of  the  same  form  as  those  figured  by  Brong- 
niart.  The  upper  leaflets  are  simple,  the  lower  ones  compound,  or  bearing  on 
each  side  at  their  baae  a  round,  small,  cyclopteroidal  pinnule.  The  medial 
nerve  of  the  leaflets  is  obscurely  inflated,  the  veins  and  veinlets  are  distant, 
arched,  distinct,  not  inflated,  forking  once  or  twice;  the  borders  are  slightly 
crenulate  by  a  contraction  of  the  epidermis  at  the  point  of  the  veinlets.  Our 
specimens  agree  well  enough  with  some  of  this  species  obtained  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  also  with  the  description  of  the  author.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  dif- 
ference especially  marked  by  the  division  of  the  inferior  leaflets  with  small 
round  pinnules  at  the  base,  like  those  of  Neuropferis  hirmta^  a  division  which 
has  not  been  heretofore  noticed  in  this  species.  The  teeth  of  the  borders  are 
also  less  prominent  and  distinct  on  our  own  specimen. 


Callipteris  Sullivantii,  Lesqx. 

Ill  Geol.  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  440,  PL  88,  fig.  1. 

Some  specimens,  in  concretions  from  Mazon  creek,  show  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  pinnsB  more  elongated,  and  pinnately  cut-lobed,as  in  species  of  Alethop^ 
teris.  This  kind  of  subdivision  would  therefore  indicate  the  place  of  this  spe- 
cies in  this  last  genus,  as  admitted  by  Schimper,  Paleont.  Yeget.,  p.  561.  Bat 
the  peculiar  nervation  of  this  fine  fossil  fern,  which  is  half  neuropteroidal,  has 
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a  close  analogy  with  tlie  species  admitted  by  Brongniart  as  the  type  of  his 
genus  OaUipteris,  When  better  known  it  may  probably  indicate  the  character 
of  a  new  genus. 


Alethopteris  longifolia,  Brgt. 

Fobs.  Flor.,  p.  278,  PI.  83,  fig.  2. 

m 

The  specimen,  a  fine  one,  represents  the  upper  part  of  a  pinna,  with  a  broad 
half  round  rachis,  bearing  alternate,  horizontal,  narrow,  linear,  simple  pinnules, 
attached  to  it  by  their  whole  base,  but  not  connate,  with  entire  or  scarcely  undu- 
late borders.  The  nervation  is  exactly  as  figured  and  described  by  the  author. 
The  leaflets  are  marked  by  round  scars  of  sort,  placed  near  the  border,  one  only 
upon  each  middle  vein  ;  the  details  of  their  structure  cannot  be  seen,  but  they 
greatly  differ  in  form  and  position  from  those  of  Alethopteris  cmarginata^  Gopp. 

Concretions  of  Mazon  creek;      r.  Even. 


Alethopteris  Pennsylvanica,  Lesqx. 

Feim.  Geol.  Rept,  p.  864,  PI.  ii,  fig.  1  and  2. 
In  the  shales  of  Morris ;  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


ASTEROCARPUS  GRANDIS,  Sp,  nov. 

Upper  end  of  a  pinna,  two  inches  long,  a  little  more  than 
one  inch  broad  at  the  broken  base,  evidently  part  of  a  large 
frond.  The  lanceolate  pinna  is  simply  divided  into  alternate, 
open,  lanceolate,  obtuse  pinnules,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  broad 
at  their  connate  base,  and  one-half  of  an  inch  long,  with  a 
smooth  surface  or  with  merely  an  obscure  medial  nerve,  with- 
out other  traces  of  nervation.  The  fructification  is  marked 
by  large  starlike  «oW,  placed  near  the  borders  of  the  pinnules, 
four  on  each  side,  one  at  the  top,  with  six  to  ten  sporange-cells 
pointed  towards  the  center,  obtuse  to  the  outward.  The  form 
of  the  sporanges  is  the  same  as  in  Astej'ocarpus  Stembergii^ 
Gopp.,  Foss.  Fam.,  p.  188,  pi.  6,  fig.  1  and  2,  but  they  are 
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larger  and  more  distant  from  each  other.     The  form  of  the 
pinna  and  of  its  division  is  also  totally  different  in  our  species. 

Mazon  creek ;  S.  S.  Strong. 

A  number  of  specimens,  representing  fruiting  pinnaa  of  Pecopteris  or  Ale* 
thopteriSf  have  been  recently  obtained  from  Mazon  creek,  but  are  lefl  unde- 
scribed,  the  essential  characters,  form  and  position  of  the  sori,  nervation,  etc., 
being  too  obscure  for  a  satisfactory  diagnosis. 

Hymenophyllites  fueoatus,  Brgt. 

Yeg.  Foss.,  p.  179,  PI.  49,  fig.  4  and  5. 

A  few  small  specimens  of  this  species  have  been -collected  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong, 
from  the  roof  shales  of  Morris.  It  is  rather  a  sub-conglomerate  species,  being 
found  most  abundant  at  the  base  of  the  mill-stone  grit,  or  the  top  of  the  red 
sandstone,  in  the  anthracite  basin  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stigmarioides  ?  RUGOSUS,  Sp.  nov. 

As  much  as  can  be  seen  from  two  specimens  obtained  in  con- 
cretions at  Mazon  creek,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  the  stem  is  cy- 
lindrical, two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  marked  with  circu- 
lar depressions,  points  of  insertion  of  branches,  or  rootlets  di- 
verging from  it  all  around,  enlarged  at  base,  cylindrical,  flat- 
tened by  compression,  tapering  or  diminishing  in  size  from  the 
base,  half  an  inch  broad  to  the  top,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  where  these  rootlets  are  broken,  two  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  points  of  insertion.  Their  surface  is  wrinkled 
and  narrowly  striate  in  their  length,  and  marked  by  small 
round  holes,  which  appear  as  the  basilar  points  of  attachment 
of  branches  of  rootlets.  The  cross  section  of  half  a  cylindri- 
cal stem  is  obscurely  seen,  and  appears  to  be  marked  by  broad 
tubercles  like  those  of  a  stem  of  a  CalamUeSy  only  much  lar- 
ger. There  is  nothing  published  as  yet,  which  can  compare 
with  these  fossil  remains,  but  the  roots  of  Equisetum  Mcugeotiiy 
Schp.,  Pal.  Veg.,  pi.  13,  fig.  9.  I  consider  them  as  represent- 
ing the  rhis^omas  of  some  Equisetacece. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FOSSIL  FLORA  OF  THE  ELINOIS 

COAL  FIELDS. 


The  following  table  enumerates  all  the  Bpocies  of  fossil  plants  known  to  this 
time,  (March,  1870,)  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois,  and  indicates  the  lo- 
cation where  the  specimens  representing  them  have  been  found.  This  synopsis 
of  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Illinois  coal  fields  may  serTe  to  elucidate  the  remarks 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  study  of  this  flora.  The  figures  marked  on 
the  table  show  approximately  the  proportion  of  specimens  which  represent  each 
species  :  1,  for  example,  for  a  species  represented  by  less  than  five  specimens; 
12  for  a  species  represented  by  one  hundred  or  more. 
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Villiersii,  Brgt 
Clarksoni,  Lesqx. 
inflata,  Lesqx 
coriacea,  Lesqx. . . 
heterophylla,  Brgt 
Desorii,  ?  Lesqx 
Evcnii,  Lesqx 
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pachjderma,  Lesqx 
Dictyopteris  rubella,  Lesq 
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Other  localities. 


Lodi,  Indiana. 


jNeeleyville. 
Alton. 


Alton  and  Grayville. , 

Abounds  at  Grayville. 
Gravville. 


Rock  Island. 
StUl  doubtful 
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Odontopteris  Worthenii,  Lesqz 

heterophylla,  Lesqx. . . . 

subcuneata,  Bunb 

Bradleyi,  Lesqx 

"  Schlotheimii,  Brgt. . . . 

**  aequalis,  Lesqx 

Alethopteris  serlii,  Brgt 

^  aquilina,  Brgt 

Pennsylvanica,  Lesqx. . . 

Massillonis,  Lesqx..   . . . 

Mazoniana,  Lesqx 

Owenii,  Lesqx 

crenulata,  Brgt 

hymeDophylloldeSjLesqx. 

Hallii,  Lesqx 

inflata,  Lesqx 

erosa,  Gutb 

cristata,  Gutb. • . 

muricato,  Brgt 

nervosa,  Brgt 

Plukneti,  Brgt 

calloea,  Lesqx 

spinulosa,  Lesqx 

falcata,  Lesqx 

lanoeolata,  Lssqx 

emarginata,  Gopp  ..... 

longublla,  Brgt 

solida,  Lesqx 

stellata,  Lesqx. ........ 

Callipteris  SulUvanti,  Lesqx. 

Pecopteris  Strongii,  Lesqx 

Sillimani,  Brgt 

squamosa,  Lesqx. 

arguta,  Brgt 
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Staphylopteris  Wortheni,  Lesqx 
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**  sagittatus,  Lesqx 
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Other  lo'adities. 


Little  Vemiilioii  riv. 
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equisetiformis,  Brgt. . . 

sublsevis,  Lesqx 

lauceolatus.  Lesqx. . . . 

ovalis,  Lesqx 

foliosup,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

tubcrculatiiB,  Brgt  . . . 

Eqaisetitcs  occidental  is,  Lesqx 

Calamites  Suckowii,  BrgL 

ramosus,  Brgt 

cruciatus,  Brgt 

nodosus,  Brgt 

Cistii,  Brgt 

pachyderma,  Brgt 

bistriatus,  Lesqx 
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Sphenopteris  scaberrima,  Lesqx .... 

gracilis,  Bi^ 

mixta,  Schp 

paupercula,  Lesqx 

irregularis,  Sternb. . .    . 

obtusiloba,  Brgt 

latifolia,  Brgt 

trifoliata,  Brgt 

abbreviata,  Lesqx 

elegans,  Brgt 

Hymenophyllites  alatus,  Brgt 

spinosus,  Gopp. . . . 
pinnatifidus,  Lesqx. 
tridactylites,  Brgt. . 
1  richomanoides,  Bgt 
mj  riophyllum,  Brgt 
Schlotheimii,  Brgt. 
delicatulus,  Brgv. . . 
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This  table  enumerates  256  species  of  fossil  plants,  or  more  than  double  the 
number  of  those  which  were  known  from  Illinois  at  the  time  when  the  second 
volume  of  the  State  Geological  Report  was  published.  The  catalogue  of  the 
American  fossil  plants  which  served  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  the  table  pre- 
pared for  that  volume,  p.  464,  enumerates  280  species,  (120  from  Illinois)  even 
comprising  some  pertaining  to  the  Devonian  strata.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  the  assertion,  concerning  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge  of  the  flora 
of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois  and  of  the  future  discoveries  promised  to  con- 
tinued researches,  is  fully  corroborated  by  faets.  Of  the  recently  discovered 
species,  seventy-nine  are  considered  as  new,  and  forty,  though  known  already 
from  Europe,  had  not  been  recognized  before  in  our  American  Coal  Measures. 

The  species  marked  in  the  table  as  from  Morris  and  from  Mazon  creek,  are 
from  the  same  geological  horizon.  The  bed  of  shale  overlaying  the  coal  at 
Morris  covers,  apparently,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Grundy 
county.  At  Morris,  this  shale  contains  but  few  nodules  or  concretions,  while 
at  Mazon  creek  these  Qodulcs  are  found  quite  abundant,  having  been  washed 
from  the  shales  into  the  bed  of  the  creek.  The  two  loealities  are  separated  in 
the  table  merely  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  species  preserved  in  shale  or  in 
concretions,  and  to  show  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  fossil  remains. 
About  180  of  the  species  enumerated  in  the  table  have  been  found  at  Morris 
and  Mazon  creek.  This  remarkable  predominance  is  due  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances : 

1st.  It  is  at  and  around  Morris  that  an  uninterrupted  series  of  researches  has 
been  pursued  by  the  two  ardent  and  clever  investigators,  Messrs.  Jos.  Even 
and  S.  S.  Strong,  so  often  named  in  this  Report.  Researches  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  miners  often  become  interested  and  afford  valuable  assistance,  offer 
the  best  chances  to  make  new  discoveries.  They  also  enable  the  observer  to 
obtain,  when  still  in  place  and  before  the  fragments  are  scattered,  specimens 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  plant  y  to  compare  the  different  organs,  or  the  same 
organs  in  different  positions,  and  thus  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
true  nature,  and  with  the  variations  of  forms  of  the  same  vegetable. 

2d.  In  the  shale  of  Morris,  there  is  not  only  a  great  abundance  of  remains 
of  plants,  but  the  coal  which  it  covers  is  opened  either  by  shafts,  or  by  drifting 
at  numerous  and  distant  places,  and  therefore  the  flora  is  exposed  in. its  local 
varieties.  The  distribution  of  plants  in  the  coal  epoch  was  evidently  governed 
by  the  same  laws  as  is  now  the  vegetation  of  our  swamps.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral uniformity  of  species,  with  a  constant  diversity  of  groups  on  small  areas* 
As  we  see  now  in  the  peat  bogs,  here  the  ferns,  there  the  grasses,  or  the  rushes 
or  the  mosses,  according  to  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  surface,  which  varies 
at  every  step,  we  find,  in  examining  the  fossil  plants  of  a  given  area,  a  eon- 
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slant  recurrence  of  tbe  same  species  at  the  same  place,  and  a  diversity  only  at 
a  distance  in  various  directions. 

At  Mazon  creek,  the  meanders  of  the  stream  have  dug  a  broad  bed  through 
the  same  bank  of  shale,  and  the  water,  washing  for  centuries,  has  uncovered 
great  numbers  of  concretions  and  scattered  them  for  miles  from  their  point  of 
origin.  As  a  whole,  therefore,  the  concretions  represent  the  characters  of  the 
flora  of  a  large  area.  No  other  place  in  the  Illinois  coal  field  has  afforded  the 
same  advantages  for  research. 

The  shales  a(  Colchester,  Murphysborough  and  St.  Johns,  are  rich  in  vege- 
table remains ;  but  little  has  been  done  there  in  the  way  of  collecting  speci- 
mens of  fossil  plants,  except  by  the  assistants  in  the  Survey.  And  from  the 
above  remarks  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  researches  made  in  passing,  or  re- 
maining at  a  place  only  for  a  short  time,  are  far  from  affording  the  chances  of 
valuable  discoveries.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable,  that  these  last  named  locali- 
ties have  still  in  reservation  a  good  many  species  of  coal  plants  which  are  now 
unknown  to  us,  and  that  the  fossil  flora  of  Illinois  is  far  from  being  fully 
known  at  the  present  time. 

The  Report  on  the  Flora  of  the  Goal  Measures  of  Illinois  should  have  been 
closed  here,  but  for  the  recent  publication  of  a  remarkable  work  on  vegetable 
palaeontology.  (1)  Among  other  matters  of  general  interest,  this  work  is  pre- 
faced by  some  discussions  on  the  cause  and  nature  of  phenomena  attending  tho 
preservation  or  foesilization  of  vegetable  remains.  It  also  describes  and  critically 
reviews  most  of  our  new  species  published  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Ills.  Oeol.  Re- 
port. This,  of  course,  is  a  reason  for  considering,  from  American  observations, 
some  well  established  facts  which  corroborate  or  invalidate  the  conclusions  of 
the  celebrated  author.  It  also  provokes  a  discussion  on  the  value  of  some  of 
our  species,  and  on  their  affinity  with  the  flora  of  the  Carboniferous  Measures 
of  Europe.  And  further,  it  now  becomes  of  importance  to  review  the  conclu- 
sions which  have  already,  or  should  be  hereafter  drawn,  on  the  geographical 
and  stratigraphical  distribution  of  our  species  of  fossil  plants  in  relation  to  geol- 
ogy, and  to  fix  some  reliable  points  of  reference  for  future  researches  on  the 
subject. 

(1)  Traite  de  Paleontologie  yegetale  par  W.  Ph.  Schimper.    Paris,  BaiUieie  &  ais,  1869. 
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MODE  Of  PRESERVATION  OF  VEGETABLE  REMAINS  IN 

OUR  AMERICAN  COAL  MEASURES. 


§  1st.  remains  of  plants  in  coal. 

It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  the  coal  itself  does  not  contain  any  re- 
cognizable vegetable  remains,  it  being  merely  a  mass  of  bitumen,  independent 
of  any  of  the  pUnts  which  are  found  in  the  shales  overlaying  or  underlaying 
it.  Our  bituminous  coal  is  generally  a  compound  of  supposed  layers  of  crys- 
talline matter,  about  one- eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  separated  by  a  thin 
coat  of  pulverulent  coal,  or  mineral  charcoal,  which  is  a  mere  compound  of  cel- 
lular tissue  and  of  vessels  of  plants.  (2) 

Generally,  this  agglomeration  of  broken  tissue  preserves  some  outline  by 
which  the  genera,  even  the  species  to  which  the  remains  belong,  can  be  recog- 
nized at  first  sight :  leaflets  of  ferns,  stems  of  Calamites,  bark  of  Stigmariaj 
Lepidodendron^  etc.  But  besides  this,  the  coal  itself,  though  more  rarely,  is 
marked  with  distinct  prints  of  the  plants  of  which  it  is  a  compound.  This 
case  is  especially  observable  in  a  kind  of  hard,  laminated,  flint  coal,  obtained  in 
Mercer  county  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Green,  which  bears  on  the  horizontal  surface  of 
its  crystalline  lamellae,  however  thin  they  may  be  cut,  the  outline  and  nervation 
of  leaves  and  branches  of  ferns,  and  other  vegetables  of  the  coal )  and  these 
are  so  distinctly  marked,  that  the  most  delicate  parts  are  as  easily  identified 
as  those  of  plants  preserved  in  shales. 

The  great  abundance  of  these  remains  show  that  the  whole  mass  of  this  coal, 
which  is  true  coal  and  bums  freely,  is  a  compound  of  them.  In  the  cannel 
coal  which  has  been  formed  under  water  from  more  decomposed  vegetables, 
the  forms  are  more  rarely  recognizable.  Yet  the  cannel  coal  of  Breckenridge, 
Ky.,  is  marked  through  its  whole  mass  by  stems  and  leaves  of  Stigmaria  and 
Zfepidddendrorij  rendered  distinct  by  infiltration  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  Even 
in  the  anthracite  coal  of  Penna.,  whose  matter  has  been  subjected  to  heat  and 


(2)  This  fact  is  easily  ascertained  by  microscopical  examination.  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson,'  of 
Montreal,  has  closely  examined  this  charcoal,  and  published,  as  results  of  his  interesting  re- 
searches, numerous  forms  of  vessels  of  plants.  The  same  kind  of  researches  had  been 
already  pursued  by  Prof.  Goppert,  who  had  recognized,  in  this  pulverulent  coal,  remains  of 
plants  of  every  family  hitherto  known  to  occur  fossil  in  the  coal.  (Quat.  Geol.  Jour.,  vol.  5, 
mem.,  p.  lY.) 
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fused  to  oobesion  after  the  transformation  of  yegetablo  matter  into  coal,  one 
can  easily  discover  an  abundance  of  remains  of  plants  whose  genera  and  even 
species  are  sometimes  recognizable.  These  facts,  which  cannot  be  overlooked, 
may  be  taken  into  account  in  examining  new  theories  in  relation  to  the  forma- 
tion of  coal. 


§  2.    VEGETABLE  REMAINS  PRESERVED  IN  SHALE. 

It  is  in  the  clay  or  silicions  shale  that  the  fragments  of  plants  of  the  coal 
epoch  have  been  more  generally  preserved.  When  a  bed  of  vegetable  m'atter 
heaped  for  the  formation  of  a  coal  has  begun  to  cease  its  growth,  its  top  indi- 
cates a  greater  scarcity  of  vegetable  remains,  mixed  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
earthy  or  clayey  matter.  The  coal  then  becomes  a  less  homogeneous  mass, 
easily  separating  in  layers  of  heaped  fragments  of  vegetable  and  foreign  mat- 
ter. By  and  by,  the  vegetation  becoming  scarcer  by  superabundance  of  water 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bogs,  the  clay  is  more  thickly  deposited,  and  the  vege- 
table remains,  more  rare  and  scattered,  are  more  distinct  and  more  easily  re- 
cognizable. When  preserved  in  that  way,  the  plants  or  their  fragments  have 
been  first  slowly  decomposed  and  softened  by  humidity,  and  then  more  or  less 
flattened  by  compression.  All  the  naturalists  who  have  examined  the  coal 
formations  are  well  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the  remains  found  in 
shale,  and  sometimes  admirably  preserved.  Generally,  the  woody  tissue  of  the 
plant  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  surface  of  the  stems  and  branches  only  are 
preserved  in  a  thin  coat  of  coaly  matter,  bearing  impressions  of  scars  of  the 
bark,  etc.  For  the  leaves,  the  coaly  matter  represents  the  whole  substance, 
and  for  the  ferns,  especially,  it  preserves  the  exact  form  of  the  vegetable  and  is 
marked  by  the  impression  of  veins  and  veinlets,  mostly  distinct  to  their  last 
divisions.  Some  leaves  of  a  coriaceous  texture  have  their  epidermis  hard- 
ened by  mineralization,  and  separable  from  the  shale  like  a  transparent  pelli- 
cle. It  can  then  be  easily  examined  under  the  microscope,  and  all  the  details 
of  structure  recognized.  It  is  especially  the  case  with  our  Dictyopteris  rubella 
of  Murphy sborough,  as  also  with  the  leaves  of  Whittleseya  elegans,  Newb.,  of 
Ohio.  Sometimes  the  leaves  of  Neuropteris  hirsuta  have  been  heaped  and 
compressed  together  in  such  quantity,  that  the  pinnules  are  separable  from 
each  other  as  a  carbonaceous  cuticle,  preserving  traces  of  the  primitive  or- 
ganism. 

The  shales,  according  to  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  mixed  in  them, 
and  the  depth  at  which  they  have  been  formed  under  water,  arc  of  a  more  or 
less  dark  color ;  whitish  or  yellowish  when  of  fresh  water  origin,  and  with  few 
remains  of  plants  ;  black  and  generally  more  homogeneous  when  formed  in  deep 
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water,  and  having  for  a  larger  proportion  of  their  compound,  broken  remains  of 
organized  beings.  In  this  case  the  remains  are  either  animal  or  vegetable 
mixed  together,  both  fragments  of  moluscs  and  fishes  with  fragments  of  plants 
recognizable  on  the  same  piece  of  shale,  or  mere  remains  of  animals  or  only 
plants.  These  various  appearances  are  easily  explained  in  considering  the  phe- 
nomena accompanying  the  formation  of  tha  coal  strata,  from  deposits  analo- 
gous to  those  of  our  existing  peat  bogs.  For  the  surface  of  these  bogs,  even 
in  our  time,  shows  the  same  differences  in  the  superposed  deposits,  according 
to  the  depth  and  chemical  compounds  of  the  water  by  which  they  become 
covered,  either  by  casual  inundation  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  or  by  slow  im. 
mersion  near  the  borders  of  lakes  or  sea  shores.  Even  where  the  coal  and  shaleS) 
from  the  amount  of  remains  of  fishes  which  they  contain,  appear  to  have  been 
formed  in  water  of  a  certain  depth,  the  matter  always  bears  evident  traces  of 
its  origin  from  land  vegetation,  and  never  from  marine  plants.  The  lower  part 
of  a  bed  of  coal,  worked  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  Ohio,  is  a  kind  of 
cannel  coal,  or  very  bituminous  compact  shale,  full  of  the  remains  of  fishes, 
whose  entire  skeletons  vary  in  length  from  one  inch  to  one  foot.  Yet  this  shale 
has  an  abundance  of  the  remains  of  land  plants  mixed  in  its  compound.  The 
same  case  is  observable  in  Kentucky — for  example,  at  Airdrie,  on  Green  river, 
where  the  upper  coal  (No.  11  of  the  Kentucky  section,)  is  overlaid  by  a  bitu- 
minous laminated  shale,  containing  teeth  of  large  fishes  with  trunks  of  Siffil- 
lai'ia,  Lepidodendron^  etc.,  and  branches  and  leaves  of  ferns.  Those  who  have 
examined  our  immersed  peat  bogs  along  the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  have  seen 
in  activity  a  formation  of  the  same  kind,  where  logs  of  large  trees  are  fished 
from  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  out  of  beds  of  peat  submerged  in  water  deep 
enough  to  feed  a  variety  of  fishes ;  while  here  and  there,  small  islands,  half  float- 
ing fragments  of  wood  or  heaps  of  mud,  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  ferns,  reeds  or  bushes,  which  throw  their  debris  to  the  surface,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  bottom  and  there  mixed  in  the  bed  of  mud,  an  incipient  shale, 
with  animal  remains. 

Among  the  various  metamorphoses  to  which  remains  of  plants  have  been 
subjected  in  the  shale  by  compression,  decomposition  and  other  chemical  and 
mechanical  agencies,  one  peculiar  phenomenon  is  worth  noticing  here.  In  the 
shale  covering  the  bed  of  anthracite  of  Ehode  Island,  the  whole  carbonaceous 
matter  of  the  plants  has  been  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  mere  skeleton  of  the 
leaves  and  other  remains  is  marked  upon  the  shale  as  a  more  or  less  distinct 
mould,  often  covered  by  a  whitish  incrustation  of  selenite.  In  this  process  of 
fusion,  the  vegetable  fragments  have  been  distorted  in  such  a  way  that  they 
often  present  an  appearance  far  different  from  that  of  the  species  to  which  they 
belong.  For  example,  in  some  branches  of  ferns,  the  leaflets  have  been,  on 
one  side  of  the  pinnsB,  extended  to  double  their  original  length,  and  narrowed 
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in  proportion,  while  on  the  other  Bide  they  have  been  relatively  contracted  and 
widened.  Without  an  examination  of  the  shale  at  Newport,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  such  a  metamorphosis.  At  this  locality,  the  shales  present 
along  the  shore  a  series  of  low  undulations,  resembling  slightly  eleyated  waves ; 
and  there  one  can  see  that,  in  the  state  of  fusion  of  the  whole  mass,  the  re« 
mains  of  plants,  following  the  force  of  upheaval,  have  been,  at  peculiar  places, 
drawn  upwards  and  therefore  elongated  on  one  side,  and  of  course  drawn  on 
the  other  towards  the  rachis.  It  is  peculiar  that  the  raohis  and  stems  do  not  • 
show  any  appearance  of  flexure  and  of  deformation,  and  it  is  remarkable  also 
that  the  same  phenomenon  of  dimorphism  is  not  observable  on  the  plants  found 
in  the  shale  of  the  anthracite  basin  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  flexures  of  the 
veins  of  coal  are  often  abrupt,  and  where  traces  of  tortion  are  frequently  seen 
upon  fragments  of  the  combustible  mineral.  This  deformation  of  vegetable 
remains  may  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  palseontologist 
in  studying,  as  he  has  to  do,  mere  fragments  of  plants  in  their  fossil  state.  Not 
only  do  these  remains  generally  insufficiently  represent  the  whole  vegetable, 
but  often  they  are  deformed  by  various  forces  and  influences,  to  which  they  are 
subjected  in  the  process  of  mineraliiation. 

§  3.     VEGETABLE  REMAINS   PRESERVED  IN   FERRUGINOUS 

CONCRETIONS.    ' 

As  far  as  we  know,  from  the  specimens  abundantly  found  in  Illinois,  the 
mode  of  preservation  of  fossil  plants  in  concretions  is  somewhat  different  from 
what  it  is  in  argillaceous  shale.  These  concretions  are  found,  especially  in  the 
shale  of  Grundy  county,  irregularly  scattered  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  strata, 
in  the  form  of  oval,  more  or  less  elongated,  generally  slightly  flattened  concre- 
tions. They  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  superposition  of  concentric  layers 
of  slowly  deposited  carbonate  of  iron  or  ferruginous  clay  around  central  nu- 
clei,  which  are  most  commonly  parts  of  plants,  bones  of  fishes  or  the  remains 
of  insects  and  Crustacea.  Their  sise  and  form  vary  according  to  that  of  the 
body  around  which  the  deposit  has  been  made.  Some  small  leaflets  of  ferns  are 
found  in  nodules  which  are  not  larger  than  a  walnut ;  pieces  of  calamites  are  in- 
closed in  cylindrical  concretions  varying  in  length  from  two  inches  to  one  foot  or 
more  ]  pinnae  of  ferns  or  of  Asterophyliites  have  been  discovered  in  flattened  con- 
cretions measuring  about  one  square  foot  and  only  two  inches  thick,  their  form 
agreeing  more  or  less  with  that  of  the  body  around  which  they  have  originated, 
though  always  showing  an  oval  or  round  outline,  by  superposition  of  concentric 
layers.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  flattening  of  some  of  the  specimens  is 
the  result  of  compression.  Generally,  the  nodules  which  have  cylindrical 
pieces  of  stems,  or  nutlets  for  nuclei,  are  round  or  exactly  oval,  while  they 
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are  flattened  for  pieoes  of  ferns,  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  fragments 
which  they  have  entombed. 

The  origin  of  these  concretions  has  been  explained  in  admitting  a  general 
tendency  of  some  mineral  bodies  to  concentrate  around  centers,  whether  MHidify" 
^^9  from  funon,  solution  or  vapors,  (1)  This  explanation  may  be  satisfactory 
in  regard  to  other  kinds  of  concretions,  but  from  their  peculiar  position,  their 
form  and  sixe,  varying  according  to  the  nature  and  outline  of  the  bodies  which 
they  contain,  the  nodules  of  Mason  creek  rather  seem  to  be  the  work  of  infu- 
soria or  BacUluria  concentrating  molecules  of  iron  around  some  centers,  as  it 
now  happens  in  the  formation  of  the  bog  iron  ore,  or  in  other  deposits,  in 
springs  or  pools,  whose  waters  contain  a  solution  of  iron.  This  supposition  ap- 
pears confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the'  bodies  in  concretions  have  been 
preserved  and  seleeted  for  preservation.  Though  generally  mere  fragments, 
their  integrity  is  complete,  and  yet  some  of  them  are  of  very  soft  texture. 
The  pinnas  or  leaflets  of  fern's  are  always  found  in  them  in  a  flattened  position, 
their  axis  or  rachis  extending  through  the  center  of  the  elongated  nodule,  with 
the  divisions  on  both  sides ;  the  surface  of  the  pinnules,  slightly  swollen,  as 
when  in  their  living  state,  is  marked  by  recognisable  hairs  or  fruit  dots,  with 
distinct  veins  and  veinlefs,  and  their  appendages,  like  the  scales,  are  seen  in 
the  various  modifications  which  they  present  in  living  specimens;  for  example, 
loDg,  straight,  flat,  diverging,  on  primary  rachis,  and  becoming  shorter,  ruf- 
fled and  curled  on  their  upper  divisions.  The  small  organs  of  plants  appear, 
therefore,  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  in  the  shales.  With  small  ani- 
mals like  crustaceans,  scorpions,  insects  of  a  fleshy  and  very  dclieate  texture, 
the  preservation  of  form  is  still  more  remarkable.  They  are  found  entombed 
in  the  middle  of  the  nodules  just  as  if  they  were  in  life,  or  as  if  they  had  been 
transformed  into  stone  while  still  living.  The  fruits  or  nutlets  are  not  flat- 
tened. By  the  section  of  the  nodules,  which  generally  break  into  two  equal 
halves  by  hard  strokes  on  their  edges,  the  middle  and  internal  part  of  the  fruit 
is  exposed  to  view,  while  the  outside  surface  is  immersed  in  the  stone.  The 
numerous  cones  also  of  Lepidodendron  found  in  these  concretions  are  equally 
well  preserved,  either  whole  or  in  part,  by  horizontal  cross  sections.  Some 
specimens  not  only  show  distinctly  the  pedicels  of  the  sporanges  and  the  blades 
in  their  natural  position,  but  even  sporanges  with  their  seeds  have  been  found 
in  them,  without  perceptible  alteration.  In  the  eross  section  of  these  Leptdos- 
trohi  the  sporange  cells  form  a  central  row,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  blades 
in  the  form  of  a  star. 

Peculiar  species  of  plants  and  animals,  or  their  fragments,  seem  to  have 
been  selected  as  the  nuclei  of  these  nodules.    They  contain,  for  example,  an 

(1)  Dana^B  Manual  of  Geology,  p.  626. 
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abundanee  of  leaflets  of  various  speeies  of  NeuropterU^  especially  N*  hirsutOj 
of  Alethopteris  Serlii,  of  Peeopteris  ^illosaj  P,  MrenatOy  Hymenophyllites  Glarkii, 
AnntUaria  hngifolia^  Stigmarioidea^  etc.,  which  are  either  rare  or  have  not  yet 
been  fonnd  in  the  shale  at  Morris,  while  these  shales  are  rich  in  the  remains  of 
OdofUopteris  SMo^heimii^  Alethopteris  eroM^  Ulodendron,  OarpolUhe»  multistriatus, 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  preserved  in  concretions.  As  the  bank  of  shale  border- 
ing the  bed  of  Maion  creek  has  not  yet  been  opened,  these  differences  may  re- 
sult from  geographical  distribution.  Yet,  as  the  animals  and  plants  of  soft 
exture,  like  the  species  of  the  genus  SigUlarioidee^  have  not  yet  been  found  in 
the  shale  of  our  American  Coal  Measures,  it  is  evident  that  these  remains  have 
been  generally  destroyed  by  maceration,  and  only  escapecT  total  destruction  by 
their  entombment  in  these  nodules.  The  same  can  be  remarked  on  the  re- 
mains of  small  animals.  The  remains  of  fishes  found  in  these  concretions  are 
merely  bones,  scales  and  coprolites,  while  of  molluecs,  they  have  afforded  only 
some  agglomerations  or  very  small  shells. 


§  4.     VEGETABLE    REMAINS   PRESERVED   BY    MINERALIZA- 
TION OR  TRUE  PETRIFICATION. 

This  kind  of  fossilization  is  performed  by  slow  infiltration  of  mineral  matter 
into  the  substance  of  the  vegetable,  when  in  a  soft  state  of  decomposition.  The 
phenomenon  is  produced  either  by  a  total  destruction  of  the  v^etable  substance, 
for  which  sand,  clay  or  ozyd  of  iron  is  substituted  by  infiltration,  or  by  a  slow, 
still  unexplained  mineralization  of  the  vegetable  substance,  by  silex  or  lime. 
By  the  first  process,  the  whole  texture  of  the  vegetable  is  destroyed,  except 
the  surface,  preserved  as  in  a  mould,  which  shows  the  original  outline  of  the 
vegetable,  and  bears  the  cicatrices  of  the  bark  and  other  external  characters, 
which  often  render  it  recognizable.  These  moulds,  generally  covered  by  a 
coat  of  coaly  matter,  are  rarely  flattened  by  compression,  and  mostly  represent 
trunks  or  branches  of  large  size,  sometimes  fruits  of  a  hard  consistence,  rarely 
branches  and  leaves  of  ferns.  They  abound  in  the  sandstone  beds  of  our 
Coal  Measures,  and  some  of  our  new  species  of  Lepidodendron  and  of  8igiUaria 
have  been  described  from  specimens  of  this  kind.  In  the  second  case  of  petri- 
flcation,  on  the  contrary,  the  surface  or  outside  of  the  vegetables  is  generally 
obliterated,  as  if  it  had  been  more  or  less  decayed  while  stibjected  to  minerali- 
zation,  while  the  internal  structure  is  preserved  in  its  minutest  details,  and  so 
distinctly,  that  it  can  be  studied  under  the  microscope  when  lamellsa  of  the 
fossils  are  detached,  and  polished  thin  enough  to  become  transparent.  Sped* 
mens  of  wood  fossilized  in  this  way,  though  often  remarked  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous formations  of  Europe,  and  very  common  in  the  more  recent  formations  of 
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thiB  oontinent,  have  rarely  been  found  in  oar  Goal  Measnies,  and  none  aa  yet 
haye  been  obtained^  except  from  Southern  Ohio  and  Northern  Kentucky. 
Both  these  prooesses  of  foasilization  have  acted  upon  yegetablea  already  separ- 
ated from  their  support,  and  more  or  less  decayed,  or  upon  trees  still  standing 
or  still  liying,  when  they  were  surrounded  by  the  mineral  substances  which 
caused  their  petrification.  Though  not  quite  as  abundant  as  prostrated  fossil 
trunks,  petrified  standing  trees  are  not  unfrequently  obtained  from  the  sandstone 
of  our  Goal  Measures.  Near  New  Hannony,  Ind.,  some  petrified  trees,  vary- 
ing  in  siie  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  ha?e  been  obtained  from  a 
sandy  shale,  and  transferred  to  his  museum  in  their  standing  position,  and 
with  their  roots  attached  to  the  trunks,  by  my  lamented  friend,  D.  D.  Owen. 
Though  entirely  metamorphosed  into  sandstone,  their  mould  preserves  remark- 
ably well  the  scars  of  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  the  wrinkles  of 
the  bark,  etc.,  and  show  the  gradual  variations  which  modify  the  form  of  the 
cicatrices  in  passing  from  the  stem  to  the  roots.  True  petrified  forests  have 
been  observed  in  banks  of  sandstone  of  the  Goal  Measures  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  Kentucky.  This  phenomenon  should,  therefore,  demand  but  a  passing 
notice,  if  it  did  not  give  rise  to  some  discussions  concerning  the  mode  and 
cause  of  dislocation  or  fracture  of  these  fossil  trees,  and  also  concerning  the 
causes  and  agents  of  their  petrification. 

Fossil  trees,  except  when  observed  in  their  standing  position,  still  half  in- 
closed and  sustained  in  the  matter  in  which  they  have  been  originally  buried, 
are  always  found  in  pieces  or  broken.  This  is  observable  as  well  in  the  fossil 
wood  of  the  Garboniferous  measures  as  in  that  so  abnndai^tly  found  in  more 
recent  formations ;  for  example,  in  the  Gretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  of  our  con* 
tinent.  The  fracture  of  the  pieces  is  of  two  kinds :  either  irregular,  in  vari- 
ous directions,  like  the  breaking  of  mineral  substances  product  by  hard  strokes, 
or  horizontal,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  cleavage,  the  separate  pieces  forming  disks  or 
regular  cylinders  of  various  length.  Generally,  in  both  cases  the  fractured  sur- 
face is  clean,  smooth,  distinctly  angular,  and  showing  that  in  most  cases,  at 
least,  the  breaking  of  the  trunks  has  been  efiiBCted  after  the  fossilization.  Prof. 
Ooppert,  who  has  visited  the  fossilized  forests  of  Egypt,  south  of  Gairo,  and 
has  published  the  result  of  his  researches*,  has  found  there  the  trunks  subjec- 
ted to  a  kind  of  multiple  fracture,  produced  at  various  times  and  in  various 
ways ;  some  of  the  trunks  having  their  fractured  surfaces  obliterated  as  if  by 
decay,  others  showing  on  their  fragments,  still  closely  approached  to  each  oth- 
er, evidence  of  recent  separation.  He  therefore  explains  their  fracture  as  due 
to  mere  atmospheric  influences,  especially  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
which  are  not  rare  in  those  regions.    This  explanation  could  be  admitted  for 

*Der  Yefrateinerte  Wald  by  Oairo,  &o. ;  Acad,  der  Weiss:  lu  Wien.  toI.  88,  1858. 
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the  inegnlar  fragmentii  of  nlioified  wood,  found  in  eonnection  wUh  our  recent 
formationfl,  and  which,  in  some  coontriee — in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  for  ex- 
ample— are  in  some  places  strewn  upon  the  ground  in  provision.  Agglom- 
erations of  silex  are  rarely  homogeneous  or  regularly  compact  throughout. 
They  are  interspersed  with  fissures  or  sofb  veins  which,  when  penetrated  by  water, 
expand  under  the  influence  of  frost,  and  determine  fractures  in  various  direc- 
tions. But  fossil  wood  broken  in  that  way  is  rarely  found  in  our  Carboniferous 
measures.  Generally,  the  fossil  trees  of  this  formation,  when  separated  from 
the  mineral  substances  in  which  they  were  originally  imbedded  and  petrified, 
show  the  fracture  by  horisontal  divisions,  as  by  cleavage,  and  when  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  and  taken  out  of  the  matter  which  surrounds  them,  they  separate 
in  disks  of  various  lengths,  and  can  thus  be  taken  out  in  pieces,  which  super- 
posed afterwards  rebuild  the  whole  trunk,  without  marks  of  any  other  mode  of 
disconnection,  but  horisontal  through  fissures.  In  that  way  the  different  parts 
of  the  trees  mentioned  above,  as  found  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  sandstone  separately  and  replaced  in  their  order  of  superposition,  to 
rebuild  the  vegetable  in  its  original  position.  At  Carbondale,  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  true  forest  of  Caktmites  has  been  creased  in  the  opening  of  an  inclined  tun- 
nel through  a  bank  of  sandstone  to  a  bod  of  coal  underlying  it.  The  fragments 
of  petrified  stems  taken  out  of  this  passage  are  in  such  abundance  that  they 
have  been  used  for  the  construction  of  a  kind  of  gangway  for  running  the  coal 
cars  out  of  the  mines.  These  fragments,  nearly  without  exception,  are  mere 
disks,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  four  inches,  without  relation  to  the  siae 
or  diameter  of  the  stems,  which  measure  from  three  to  six  inches ;  the  differences 
in  the  length  of  the  sections  being  as  marked  for  the  large  as  for  the  small 
stems.  All  these  fragments  represent  only  as  far,  at  least,  as  I  could  determine 
from  the  examination  of  hundreds* of  specimens,  two  species  of  Calamites: 
C,  Stickomi  and  C  approximatus,  Brgt.  The  walls  of  the  tunnel  are  adorned 
by  a  number  of  these  trees,  still  in  their  standing  position  and  half  imbedded 
in  the  sandstone.  Though  these  stems  are  continuous,  they  show,  at  various 
and  irregular  distances,  horisontal  fractures  where  they  break  or  are  dislocated 
at  their  separation  from  the  surrounding  sandstone.  Some  of  these  trunks  of 
Calamites,  which  in  their  natural  state  were  evidently  hollow,  have  been 
abruptly  folded  or  crushed,  like  hollow  cylinders  in  bending  under  their  own 
weight,  or  by  some  external  force ;  but  even  at  the  point  of  inclination  or  tor- 
tion  of  these  stems,  the  fracture  is  horisontal  or  perpendicular  to  their  erect 
position.  At  Paintsville,  Johnson  county,  Kentucky,  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
which  at  some  places  has  been  cleanly  washed,  is  marked,  as  in  a  kind  of  irregu- 
lar mosaic  work,  by  the  broken  tops  of  large  trunks  of  SigiUariay  still  in  their 
original  standing  position,  all  horisontally  fractured.  One  of  these  trunks 
measures  twenty*two  inches  in  diameter.    The  same  peculiar  kind  of  horisontal 
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fracture  is  generally  obseryablo  on  the  lilioified  trunks  sO  abundantly  found  in 
some  parts  of  Southern  Ohio,  especially  in  the  bed  of  Shade  river,  near  Athens. 
They  are,  most  of  them,  pieces  of  stems  of  fern  trees  (FKirtmius),  varying  in 
diameter  from  three  to  twelve  inches,  broken  in  disks  from  two  to  fourteen 
inches  long.  A  few  of  these  pieces  of  silicified  wood  are  irregularly  broken 
aud  disfigured  on  the  outside  by  maceration ;  but  generally  they  preserve  their 
cylindrical  form,  and  when  of  some  length  show  here  and  there,  at  various  dis- 
tances, horiiontal  splits,  uninterrupted  all  around  the  trunk,  where  a  disruption 
is  easily  produced  by  a  hard  stroke.  From  the  great  bed  of  sandstone  overly- 
ing the  Pittsburg  coal,  near  Greensburg,  I  have  received,  from  Sev.  W.  D. 
Moore,  large  specimens  of  fossil  wood,  most  of  them  long,  irregularly  broken, 
much  decayed  pieces,  evidently  representing  sections  of  trunks  broken  length- 
wise. These  were  found  in  various  positions  in  the  sandstone,  and  were  mostly 
broken  before  they  were  imbedded  in  it.  But  among  them  there  is  one  which 
bears,  attached  to  a  short  stem,  three  diverging  branches  of  its  roots,  a  proof 
that  it  has  been  buried  in  its  original  standing  position ;  and  this  one  has  its 
top  horisontally  broken  and  flat. 

From  these  data  and  a  number  of  others,  which  it  is  useless  to  mention,  being 
all  of  the  same  kind,  and  bearing  the  same  evidence,  it  appears  that  the  frac- 
ture of  the  fossil  wood  is  of  two  kinds  :  irregular,  for  trunks  fossilised  after 
prostration  or  in  a  decaying  state,  as  they  are  generally  found  in  our  Tertiary 
and  Cretaceous  strata;  and  horizontal,  by  splits  perpendicular  to  the  natural 
direction  of  the  stems  and  the  roots.  If  the  cause  of  fracture  in  the  first  case 
is,  without  doubt,  essentially  due  to  atmospheric  agency,  that  of  the  second, 
which  has  acted  upon  the  vegetable  while  it  was  still  subjected  to  the  process 
of  petrification,  is  certainly  different,  and  can  be  explained,  I  think,  by  the 
difference  of  density  of  both  the  surrounding  mineral  matter  and  the  imbedded 
vegetable.  Evidently,  all  the  stems  in  the  process  of  fossilization  have  been 
subjected  to  a  softening  process  of  their  whole  mass.  The  outside  pressure  of 
the  surrounding  mineral  matter  must  have  been  felt,  and  can  have  acted  only 
in  one  way,  that  is,  vertically,  as  it  happens  in  the  forcing  of  a  body  of  loss 
density  out  of  water ;  and  the  result  of  that  action  cannot  bat  have  been  a  ten- 
dency to  dislocation,  and  therefore  to  splitting  of  the  trunks  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  It  might  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  a  gradual  accumulation  of  sand 
or  other  mineral  matter  around  standing  trees,  in  burying  them,  has  formed 
layers  of  different  density,  whose  action  may  have  produced,  in  the  fossil  vege- 
table, zones  of  petrification  also  varying  in  density,  tending,  therefore  to  cleave 
from  each  other,  and  horizontally  separable.  But  the  roots  of  fossilized  trees 
which  tend  downwards  in  an  inclined  direction,  or  even  are  nearly  horizontal, 
should  be  split  in  an  inclined  plane  and  not  perpendicularly  to  their  axis,  as 
they  are,  at  leasts  on  all  the  roots  of  standing  trees  which  I  have  had  opportu- 
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nitj  to  examine.  Moreover,  the  silicified  stems  whioh  have  been  noticed 
above  as  marked  by  horizontal  splits,  are  of  the  same  compound  in  their  whole 
length. 

The  silicified  wood  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Ohio,  as  that  also  of  more  recent 
formations  of  our  continent,  furnish  us  some  valuable  data  for  the  examination 
of  another  vexed  question :  concerning  their  mode  of  fossilization,  or  rather  the 
origin  of  the  silica  which  has  produced  their  transformation.  Two  opinions, 
above  all,  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  Prof.  Ooppert  thinks  that  the 
process  of  petrification  has  been  very  slow,  of  long  duration,  and  that  to  explain 
it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  water  in  which  the  vegetable  sub- 
stance has  been  transformed,  was  richer  in  silica  than  it  may  be  now  in  its 
normal  state.  Prof.  Schimper,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  the  water  in  which 
wood  has  been  silicified  should  have  been  of  a  higher  temperature,  more  abun- 
dantly saturated  with  silica,  and  therefore,  he  concludes  that  the  kind  of  min- 
eralization has  happened  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  by  volcanic  agency,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ocysers  of 
Iceland.  (1)  To  sustain  this  assertion,  the  celebrated  professor  says :  that  the 
progress  of  the  fossilizing  process  should  have  been  rapid  enough  to  reach  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wood  before  its  decomposition  by  putrifaction.  But 
the  woody  tissue',  when  entombed  and  protected  against  atmospheric  influence, 
is  unalterable  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  slowly  passes,  by  emere- 
causis,  into  coal.  It  is,  therefore,  conceivable  that  in  the  first  stage  of  this 
slow  burning,  when  the  whole  vegetable  has  been  reduced  to  a  soft  matter,  it 
may  be  penetrated  by  mineral  fluids  which,  by  crystallization,  transform  it  into 
stone.  In  the  valley  of  Locle,  Switzerland,  large  prostrate  trunks,  more  than 
fifty  feet  long,  were  discovered  some  years  ago  in  a  bed  of  sandy  day  of  the 
upper  Tertiary.  These  trees,  most  of  them  Dicotyledonous,  had  their  bark 
still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  their  woody  tissue  admirably  preserved, 
and  looked  indeed  as  if  they  had  been  recently  buried.  Yet  their  wood  was 
soft  enough  to  be  cut  through  with  the  knife  without  effort,  like  butter.  Beds 
of  lignites,  in  Germany,  where  the  emerecausis  is  in  a  more  advanced  stage, 
contains  large  trunks  of  wood,  softened  in  the  same  degree,  and  already  black- 
ened. In  that  state,  the  woody  tissues  are  easily  impregnated  by  dissolved  min- 
eral substances.  But  to  omit  theoretical  discussion  and  merely  consider  facts 
observable  around  us,  it  is  evident  that  our  silicified  wood,  as  well  in  our  Goal 
Measures  as  in  the  more  recent  formations,  is  found  in  connection  with  strata 
which  show  no  trace  of  volcanic  agency.  The  silicified  trunks  of  Southern 
Ohio  have  been  washed  out  by  the  creeks  from  the  Mahoning  sandstone.  The 
area  covered  by  this  formaUon,  and  over  which  the  trunks  are  found  in  greater 

(1)  Traite  de  PaL  Veget,  p.  88  and  89. 
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cr  smaller  quantity,  eztends  from  Athens  southward,  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  in 
Virginia,  as  far  up  the  Great  Kenawha  river  as  Charleston,  or  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  direct  line.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  agency  in  that 
country.  No  distubance  of  any  kind  is  observable  in  the  strata,  which  have 
their  normal,  slightly-marked  dip  to  the  eastward ;  nor  does  the  sandstone  it- 
self indicate,  in  its  appearance,  by  a  variation  of  its  compounds  or  of  its  density, 
any  trace  of  metamorphism.  At  OaUipolis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Ken- 
awha, a  number  of  fossilized  trunks,  still  buried  in  the  sandstone,  are  seen 
protruding  from  the  bank,  in  which  they  have  been  petrified  in  a  prostrate 
position.  As  these  trees  have  been  examined  already  by  other  geologists,  and 
mentioned  as  indicating  a  peculiar  direction  of  a  current,  by  which  they  have 
been  brought  and  deposited,  a  short  account  of  them  here  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting. There  are  five  of  them,  from  four  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  their 
length  unknown,  lying,  two  in  a  southeastern  direction,  one  due  east,  and  the 
two  others  due  south.  The  part  seen  out  of  the  sandstone  is  much  decayed, 
the  outer  surface,  where  it  is  preserved,  is  covered  by  a  coat  of  coal  varying  in 
thickness  from  one-half  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  What  is  most  remarkable, 
and  bears  directly  on  the  question  of  their  petrification,  is  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  transformed  into  stone  by  different  substances,  showing  a  different 
kind  of  mineralisation.  In  one  of  these  trees  the  internal  texture  has  been 
destroyed,  and  the  woody  tissue  is  replaced  by  a  hard  calcareous  sandstone  or 
clay,  separating  in  layers  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  second 
is  a  compound  of  small  crystals  of  iron  flint,  its  interior  being  perforated 
lengthwise  by  a  number  of  irregularly  placed  cylindrical  apertures,  filled  with 
small  iron  crystals,  forming  regular  stars  of  more  than  twenty  rays.  A  third, 
of  which  I  have  obtained  large  pieces,  it  being  of  smaller  size,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  is  transformed  into  a  compact,  opaque,  black  silex,  which  does  not 
preserve  any  trace  of  organic  structure.  (I)  As  these  trees,  of  course,  have 
been  petrified  where  they  are  found  now,  it  would  appear  as  if  different  min- 
eral substances,  held  in  solution  in  the  water,  had  acted  upon  the  woody  tissue 
in  different  ways,  according  to  its  nature.  In  any  case,  it  is  evident  that  the 
petrification  has  been  performed  in  various  ways,  by  the  slow  action  of  the 
liquids  penetrating  the  sand,  and  not  by  the  uniform  crystallisation  of  silica  as 
it  is  now  produced  in  the  hot  springs  of  volcanic  origin;  This  is  more  evi- 
dent, in  considering  silicified  wood  of  our  more  recent  formations.  Neither  in 
the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  nor  in  Eastern  Arkansas,  nor  in  Missis- 


(1)  It  is  marked  by  inflated  artioulations,  like  a  species  of  Anarlhroeanna,  Gopp.,  and 
is  as  yet  the  only  specimen  found  in  our  Coal  Measures  which  might  be  compared  to  the 
trunks  seen  by  Prof.  Brongniart  in  the  coal  mines  of  St.  Etienne,  France,  and  compared  to 
Bamboos,  from  their  inflated  articolations.    (Lyell.  Manual,  4th  ed.,  p.  819.) 
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sippi  and  Ohio,  where  fossilised  wood  is  found  generally  associated  with  a  fer- 
ruginous argillaceous  sandstone,  is  there  any  trace  of  volcanic  agency.  There 
is  merely  an  evident  relation  of  this  kind  of  fossilization  with  the  deposition  of 
iron.  In  Ohio  and  Virginia,  that  part  of  the  Mahoning  sandstone  containing 
silicified  trunks,  borders,  and  perhaps  overlays  in  part,  the  area  where  the 
richest  and  most  numerous  beds  of  iron  ore  have  been  deposited.  In  the  re- 
cent formations,  the  fossilized  wood  is  generally  associated  with  the  red  or  fer- 
ruginous clay.  Even  in  the  small  area  occupied  by  our  Post  Tertiary  forma- 
tion at  Barlow,  Ohio,  disks  of  silicified  fossil  wood  of  dicotyledonous  species 
are  found  in  a  bed  of  red  ferruginous  clay,  associated  with  species  of  shells  of 
the  genus  Anodanta^  entirely  transformed  into  a  compact  mass  of  ozyd  of  iron. 


§  5.     THE   FLORA  OF  THE  CARBONIFEROUS  MEASURES  OF 
ILLINOIS,  CONSIDERED  IN  SOME  OF  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

As  a  whole,  the  coal  flora  of  Illinois  has,  like  that  of  our  American  Coal 
Measures,  the  general  character  of  the  Carboniferous  flora  of  the  whole  world. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  representatives  of  this  flora  mostly  pertain  to  a  single 
class  of  vegetables :  that  of  the  acrogenous  or  vascular  cryptogamous  plants, 
containing  the  three  families  of  Equisetacese,  Filtces  and  I^copodiacex,  The 
nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  where  fragments  of  plants,  even  of  the  softest  texture, 
have  been  preserved  in  their  integrity,  offered  a  good  opportunity  for  examin- 
ing the  often  proposed  question  :  whether  plants  of  a  lower  or  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  could  not  have  entered  into  the  compound  of  the  coal,  and,  from  a 
peculiar  consiatance  of  tissue,  have  been  destroyed  by  maceration,  without  leav- 
ing any  traces  of  their  primitive  forms.  This  has  been  affirmed,  for  example, 
of  the  Algst  or  marine  plants,  which  have  left  their  remains  in  abundance  in 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  strata,  and  also  of  the  small  cellular 
vegetables,  Pwngi  and  lAcheM^  which,  at  the  present  time,  live  on  the  bark  of 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  our  trees,  and  are  also  observable,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  formations.  I  have  already  re- 
marked, that  no  remains  of  any  kind  of  marine  plants  have  as  yet  been  observed 
in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek.*  This  is  the  more  noticeable,  as  some  of 
them  have  for  nuclei  bones  of  fishes  of  moderate  size.  As  the  so-called 
Fucoides  have  also  never  been  seen  in  any  bed  of  shale  overlying  coal  strata,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  remains  of  these  plants  have  not  contributed 

^Since  this  report  was  written,  two  or  three  nodules  have  been  obtained  from  Mazon  creek, 
inclosing  marine  shells,  one  of  which  is  an  Avictdepeden,  and  the  others  probably  referable  to 
the  genera  yueula  and  Foiyphemcjms  or  MaerocheiluSy  and  indicate  that  these  Mazon  creek 
shales  were  probably  an  estuaiy  deposit,  In  which  the  remains  of  marine  animals  were  sparingly 
intermingled  with  the  fitona  and  flora  of  the  a^aoent  land.  A  H.  W. 

—62 
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in  any  way  to  the  formation  of  the  ooal.  Bat  this  ia  not  a  snfficiont  reason  for 
asserting  their  non-existence  at  the  Carboniferous  epoch.  Chondrites  ColletH^ 
Lesqz.,  collected  from  Lodi,  Ind.,  and  found  in  connection  with  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone overlying  a  thin  coal  at  the  base  of  the  true  Ooal  Measures,  or  just  above 
the  mill-stone  grit,  like  Caiderpites  marginatusj  Lesqz;,  from  an  analogous  sta- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  there  of  marine  vege- 
tables already  of  a  high  order.  But  marine  Algce  could  not  live  in  the  low 
swamps  where  the  coal  was  in  process  of  formation,  no  more  than  they  could 
live  now  on  the  surface  of  the  peat  bogs,  even  of  those  which  extend  along  the 
sea  shores.  These  plants  had  then,  as  they  have  now,  a  domain  of  their  own  • 
they  have  casually  been  brought  to  live  upon  a  limestone  formed  under  deep 
water,  as  the  roof  of  a  ooal  bed,  but  no  remains  of  them  could  enter  into  its  com- 
pound. 

Of  EpiphyUiBy  small  Fimgi  or  Liehens^  as  parasites  of  stems  and  leaves,  the 
concretions  of  Mason  creek  have  also  no  trace.  They  have,  however,  in  great 
quantity  that  peculiar  small  organized  body,  Gyromices  Ammonts,  Gopp.,  which 
some  European  naturalists  still  persist  in  considering  as  a  Fungutl^,  In  the 
nodules  the  white,  shining,  bony  substance  of  this  small  SerpuUdoB  is  better  pre- 
served still  than  in  the  shale,  and  the  tissue  of  fragments  of  thick  leaves, 
wherein  it  burrowed,  is  often  perforated  like  a  sieve,  by  the  removal  of  this 
shell  after  thedestruction  of  the  epidermis. 

The  reason  generally  given  for  the  non-appearance  of  remains*  of  small,  celln. 
lar,  vegetables,  like  Fungi  or  Inchejis,  upon  the  bark  of  branches  and  trunks  of 
the  Goal  Measures,  is,  that  the  maceration  of  the  woody  tissue  and  its  softening 
has  necessarily  detached  these  small  bodies  from  their  place  of  origin.  But  if 
this  was  the  real  cause  of  their  disappearance,  small  vegetables  of  this  kind 
should  have  been  preserved  in  the  nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  as  well  as  the  small 
vegetable  organs,  scales,  hairs,  fruit  dots,  and  even  seeds  of  Ijycapodicuxcsy  which 
are  as  much  exposed  to  separation  and  destruction  by  the  process  of  maceration. 
We  find,  moreover,  a  large  number  of  these  small  plants  in  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations,  upon  fragments  of  wood,  which  hare 
been  exposed,  before  their  petrification,  to  maceration,  just  as  much  as  the  plants 
of  the  Carboniferous  period.  As  these  parasitic  Fungi  and  Lichens  are  at  our 
time  of  rare  occurrence  oo  ferns,  as  also  on  Lycopodiaceoe  and  Egfuisetacece^  I 
would  rather  admit  that  their  appearance  is  ootemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
exogenous  plants,  on  which  they  especially  thrive,  and  that  species  of  this  class, 
and  also  of  mosses  and  BepaticoB  had  scarcely  any  representatives  in  the  vege- 
table world  before  the  end  of  the  palseoioic  period. 

*Pfo£  W.  P.  Schimper  places  it  in  species  of  doubtful  affinity  in  his  Pal.  Veg.,  p.  144 
In  his  PennAin  Flora,  Goppert  has  it  still  as  a  Fungus. 
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The  sbftle  of  the  eoel  it  Morris  and  the  conoretioiiB  of  Mason  creek  have 
farnUhed  also  a  number  of  Bpecimens  of  three  species,  or  rather  forms,  of 
PalcBOxyrd,  a  kind  of  organism  which  is  considered  by  Brongniart,  Schimper, 
aod  other  naturalists,  as  a  plant  belonging  to  a  higher  class  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  that  oi,  the  manocofyledbnousphoenogomous  plants.  In  describing  these 
bodies,  I  haye  expressed  my  views  on  their  nature.  If  the  opinions  of  the  Eu- 
ropean authors  are  right,  we  have  already,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Coal 
Measures  of  lUinob,  vegetable  organisms  of  a  class  of  plants,  whose  first  ap- 
pearance has  been  marked  in  the  Triassio  period.  Though  it  may  only  effect 
their  generic  affinity,  the  presence  of  these  bodies  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon 
creek  is  the  more  remarkable  that  they  are  there  associated,  as  in  the  Permian 
of  Europe,  with  a  quantity  of  animal  remains,  especially  insects  of  large  size, 
whioh  have,  as  yet,  not  been  discovered  elsewhere  in  the  Carboniferous  for- 
mations. 

There  has  been  found  in  the  Goal  Measures  of  England  and  Nova  Scotia, 
specimens  of  fossil  wood,  referable  by  their  tissue,  a  compound  of  large  woody 
cells  or  fibres,  marked  by  vertical  circular  spots,  to  the  Conifers  or  Pine  family. 
It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  fossil  wood  of  our  Devonian  strata  indicates 
the  same  characteristic  form  of  cells,  and  that  as  yet,  neither  in  Illinois  nor  in 
other  parts  of  our  true  Coal  Measures,  no  kind  of  branches,  leaves,  or  petrified 
wood  distinctly  related  to  this  order  of  v^etables,  have  ever  been  observed. 
The  fragments  described  from  a  nodule  of  Mazon  creek  in  vol.  2,  p.  447,  pi. 
xxxvii,  fig.  3,  of  this  Report,  under  the  name  of  Lycopodiles  asteroph^UCtx/o' 
Hu8,  resembles,  indeed,  a  branch  of  some  kind  of  Conifer,  but  it  is  as  well  com- 
parable to  some  species  of  Lycopodiaceat.  We  have  also  obtained  from  the 
lower  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  IllinoiB  and  of  Pennsylvania,  specimens 
of  Artisia  transversa,  Sternb.,  a  species  whose  affinity  is  ^ill  uncertain,  it  being 
considered  by  Dawson  a  Conifer,  while  most  of  the  European  palasontologists 
describe  it  with  the  Lycopodiacex.  Our  specimens  are  all  transformed  into 
sandstone,  with  no  other  part  preserved  but  the  mold,  do  not  afford  any  light 
on  this  question.  From  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  affinity  of  these  vege* 
table  remains,  and  what  is  said  above  concerning  other  orders  of  fossil  plants 
found  in  the  Carboniferous  strata,  it  would  seem  proper  to  conclude  that  the 
flora  which  has  furnished  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  our  coal,  and  whioh 
covered  the  bogs  of  our  continent  at  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  was  limited  to  a 
single  group  of  vegetables,  that  of  the  acrogenous  cryptogams.  (1)     The  same 


(I)  Prof.  Goppeii  conflidero  the  genus  SlgUlaria  as  rather  related  to  a  gjmnosperm  family. 
Its  relation  with  the  genus  Zfpidodendron  is  too  evident  to  permit  this  oonclusion ;  the  cones 
and  seeds  of  8ig\ttaria  hare  moreover  been  found  in  our  Coal  Measures,  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  those  described  by  Goldeaberg. 
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remarks  would  seem  also  to  authorise  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  often  pro- 
posed questions : 

1st.  Does  what  we  already  know  of  the  Coal  Measures  give  us  a  just  idea  of 
the  hoggy  vegetation  of  which  the  coal  is  a  compound  ? 

2d.  Is  the  vegetation  of  the  bogs  of  the  ooal  a  true  representation  of  the 
whole  flora  of  the  epoch  7 

For  though  it  is  argued,  with  an  appearance  of  right,  that  the  whole  flora 
of  the  Carboniferous  time  could  not  have  been  limited  to  that  of  the  awamps, 
that  a  part  of  the  land  ^as  high  and  dry,  and  as  we  have  now,  on  our  peat 
bogs,  a  peculiar  group  of  plants  appropriate  to  that  kind  of  soil,  and  without 
analogy  to  the  vegetation  of  our  dry  land,  the  same  differences  should  have 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  coal.  The  contrary  proposition, 
considered  hypothetically,  could  be  equally  well  sustained.  From  all  appear- 
ances,  the  land,  especially  on  our  western  ooal  fields,  was,  at  the  Carboniferous 
period,  represented  merely  by  a  series  of  flat  swamps,  separated  by  lagoons, 
and  therefore  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  land  was  essentially  of  the  boggy  kind. 
But,  even  if  at  this  epoch  there  was  any  elevated  land,  the  extreme  atmoepherie 
humidity  should  have  forced  upon  it  the  same  vegetation  as  that  of  the  bogfi, 
as  it  happens  at  our  time  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  and  Germany,  where,  under 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  humidity,  peat  bogs  aseend  on  inclined  slopes  to 
the  top  of  high  mountains.  Prof.  Schimper  says,  in  speaking  of  the  ferns 
which  constitute  the  essential  vegetation  of  the  coal  formations:  there  is  no 
other  natural  order  of  plants  whose  intensity  of  vegetation  so  much  depends 
upon  atmospheric  humidity.  Ferns  are  true  natural  hygrometers,  whose  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  numerical  development  is  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
humidity  of  the  climate  wherein  they  live.  Therefore,  the  land  vegetation  of 
the  Carboniferous  period  must  everywhere  bear  the  same  general  character. 
A  confirmation  of  this  assertion  seems  also  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  even 
in  the  formations  of  great  thickness  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  trees  are  seen  stand* 
ing  and  imbedded  at  different  altitudes,  and  where  no  coal  is  seen  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  these  trees  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  species,  or  at  least 
to  p^enera  of  the  coal :  StgiUaria,  Lepidodendron  and  ddaimites.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  to  account  for  the  presence  in  the  slate  and  sandstone 
overlying  our  coal  strata,  of  various  kinds  of  fruits  or  hard  nuts,  whose  relation, 
for  some  of  them  at  least,  can  not  be  traced  to  any  species  of  the  coal  flora 
known  by  other  kinds  of  remains :  leaves,  stems,  etc.  It  is  true  that  as  fast 
as  our  acquaintance  with  this  ancient  vegetation  becomes  more  intimate,  some 
of  these  so-called  fruits  are  recognized  as  peculiar  vegetables  of  the  coal,  for 
example,  some  species  of  IVigonocarpum  or  Carpolithes,  as  tubercles  of  Equi-^ 
setacesR,  or  as  vesicular  appendages  grown  at  the  end  of  leaves  of  Stigmaria, 
But  an  explanation  of  this  kind  can  not  be  admitted  for  nutlets,  representing 
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SD  iDtdrnal  ovale  or  seed,  ooyered  with  three  different  enyelopeB  like  those  of 
Triganocarpum  Noeggerathiij  of  which  a  fine  specimen  from  Mazon  creek  has 
been  figured  in  this  Report.  They  resemble  fruit  of  palms,  and  have  been  re- 
ferred by  authors  to  species  of  Cordaites  or  Nceggerathta,  Still  less  ean  it  be 
proposed  for  winged  seeds  or  fruits  generally  described  under  the  generic  name 
of  Cardiocarpus  and  Rhabdocarpus.  These  fruits,  whose  place  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  is  still  problematical  to  palaeontologists,  are  far  better  known 
from  American  than  from  European  specimens,  and  their  analysis  can,  there- 
fore, be  pursued  with  chances  of  more  satisfactory  results.  One  of  them  is  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  its  whole,  in  the  Arks.  Geol.  Rept.,  vol.  i,  p.  311,  pi.  4, 
fig.  4,  as  Cardiocarpus  ingens^  Lesqz.  Another,  still  more  remarkable,  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  Newberry,  in  the  Annals  of  Science,  of  Cleveland,  May 
1853,  p.  152,  N.  2,  as  Cardiocarpm  gamarcB/armu.  A  third  has  been  obtained 
in  good  and  numerous  specimens  from  the  shale  overlaying  the  coal  of  Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio,  by  Kev.  H.  Hener.  This  peculiar  fruit,  Ftilocarpm  bicomutusj 
Leaqz.,  (1)  is  composed  of  a  small  oval  seed,  pointed  downwards,  rounded  or  ob* 
tuse  at  the  top,  obscurely  ribbed  in  the  length,  attached  to  the  inside  of  an 
oval  scale,  elongated  upwards,  diverging  at  its  base  into  two  short  horns  and 
overlapping  the  seeds  by  its  border.  The  seeds,  though  generally  found  con- 
nected to  the  winged  scales,  are  easily  detached  from  it,  and  indeed  all  the 
specimens  which  I  have  examined,  show  the  seeds  already  half  detached  from 
the  top  downwards,  and  to  prevent  them  becoming  lost,  I  had  to  take  them 
out  of  the  specimens  and  preserve  them  separately.  This  connection  of  a  small 
oval  seed  to  one  side  of  a  winged  scale,  point  out  evidently  the  relation  of  this 
fruit  and  of  others  related  to  it,  and  mark  their  places  as  belonging,  if  not  to 
true  Conifers,  at  least  to  the  Oymnosperm  family.  However  peculiar  they  may 
be  in  their  form,  though  different  from  seeds  of  the  species  of  our  time,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  compare  them  to  any  other  family  of  vegetables.  As  the 
seeds  are  generally  found  separate  from  their  scale,  a  number  of  fruitB  of  our 
Coal  Measures  are  probably  referable  to  the  new  genus,  Carpolithes  muttwtri- 
atm^  for  example.  For  some  of  the  numerous  specimens  from  Colchester,  111., 
bear  evident  remains  of  scales  overlapping  the  seeds  like  a  broad  rim,  more  or 
lees  lacerated  and  partially  destroyed,  especially  towards  the  point.  And  in 
the  nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  where  these  seeds  are  preserved  in  their  original 
form,  they  appear  merely  tumid  in  the  middle,  as  compressed  under  a  scale, 
and  not  cylindrical.  Rhahdocarpus  clavalus  is,  perhaps,  also  a  seed  of  the 
same  kind,  as  are  evidently  the  species  of  Cardiocajpus  published  by  Dr.  New- 
berry, loc.  cit.,  and  many  European  species  like  Rhabdocarptu  mammiUatvSj 
ArtiSy  etc. 

(1)  As  the  name  Indicates,  thiB  new  genus  JPUhearput  is  establislied  for  the  special  de- 
scription of  winged  fruits  haying  an  affinity  to  those  of  the  Conifers. 
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I  have  said  above  that  the  relation  of  these  fratto  ean  not  be  traced  to  any 
other  kind  of  vegetable  remains,  leaves,  branches  or  trunks  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, but  there  is,  I  think,  a  remarkable  exception  worth  mentioning  here. 
The  shale  overlying  the  coal  of  Cuyahoga  Fidls,  Ohio,  where  PtiloMrpus  iama^ 
rctformu  has  been  found  with  many  others  of  the  same  genus,  is,  in  some 
places,  covered  with  a  quantity  of  leaves  of  the  peculiar  WMulet^a  degangy 
Newb.  These  leaves,  by  their  flabelkte  form,  seem  related  to  the  genus  SaUa- 
buria,  while  the  nervation  resembles  that  of  a  PUroph^lhan  or  Zamite$,  I  con- 
sider it  very  probable  that  some  of  the  above  mentioned  winged  fruits  are  re- 
lated to  these  leaves,  and  that  we  have,  therefore,  two  remarkable  organs  of 
species  of  the  Conifer  fiunily. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  the  Aorogenous  plants  did  constitute  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  this  vegetation  had 
already  representatives  of  the  three  essential  classes  of  plants  of  our  actual 
flora:  the  Phenogamous  dicotyledonous,  represented  by  Oymnosperms;  the 
Phenogamons  monocotyledonous,  to  which  are  referable  species  of  Oot^Um^ 
NaggBvaihia  and  Trigonoearpum^  and  the  Cryptogamous,  represented  by  the 
three  families  of  EqutMetoMtA,  FUieeB  and  Lyeopoduteem,  And  from  all  appear- 
ances, we  have  to  admit  the  similarity  of  characters  and  uniformity  of  the 
entire  flora  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  species  known  from  our  Coal  Measures  have  been  transported  from  a  dis- 
tance, either  by  water  or  by  the  winds,  and  casually  deposited  in  sands  or  clays 
of  the  coal  swamps.  The  leaves  and  fruits  are  generally  found  in  groups,  a 
number  of  their  remains  being  together,  and  covering  a  limited  area,  as  if 
originating  from  trees  or  plants  grown  at  the  place  around  which  these  remains 
are  spread,  and,  as  it  has  been  remarked  above,  all  the  species  of  fossil  trees 
as  yet  examined  from  the  sandstoiie,  are  referable  to  genera  known  from  shale 
overlying  the  coal  strata. 

In  pursuing  the  same  mode  of  investigation,  I  have  still  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  affinity  of  our  new  species  and  genera  of  fossil  plants  from  Illi- 
nois, in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  detailed  description  of 
each.  As  our  table  shows,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  oar  new  species  have 
been  found  in  the  concretions  of  Mszon  creek,  from  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  preservation  of  many  of  these  species  is  due  to  their  mode  of  fos- 
silization,  and  that  the  same  kind  of  plants  may  have  been  constituents  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  coal  in  other  countries,  though  their  remains  have  not  as  yet 
been  found  elsewhere.  Of  species  of  2feuropteris^  for  example,  described  and. 
figured  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Report :  NeuropUrU  Bvenii^  N.  pachyderma 
and  ^'  wrhmafolia^  all  from  Mazon  creek,  have  been  omitted  by  Schimper  in 
his  enumeration ;  and  yet,  though  the  two  first  have  not  been  elsewhere  discov- 
ered, their  preservation  is  so  remarkable,  and  their  distinctive  cnaraoters  so 
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well  marked,  that  their  speoifio  value  is  heyood  question.  The  ease  is  still 
more  evident  with  I^europterit  fferbewitfolia,  with  which  we  now  have  a  more  in« 
timate  aoquaintanoe,  from  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  specimens,  all  found 
at  Mazon  creek.  I  mention  only  these  species,  not  merely  as  a  kind  of  vindi- 
cation in  favor  of  our  American  discoveries,  but  in  order  to  secure  points  of 
comparison  in  considering  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  plants  of  the 
Carboniferous  epoch. 

No  more  evident  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  is  sud  above  could  be  afforded, 
than  the  discovery  in  the  nodules  of  Maaon  creek  of  numerous  specimens  of 
organs,  which  have  as  yet  soaroely  been  found  dsewhere.  The  fructification 
of  f<»rn8  and  their  rhisomas,  are  of  this  kind.  Besides  two  of  the  species  de- 
scribed in  the  genus  8taph§lofUTU^  we  have,  ha  noduks  fipom  this  locality, 
seven  fruiting  species  of  Alethof^xru^  six  of  Peoopttrii^  with  one  AtCeroearpui^ 
sMMSt  of  which  were  as  before  unknown  in  iruotificsttOBS.  And  if  the  fossil 
^it-dots  of  ferns  were  not  generally  obscured,  and  their  form  and  position  in- 
distinct, diseeniible  only,  as  they  are,  through  the  Mdistanee  of  the  leaves,  we 
should  have  had  for  description  a  far  larger  number  of  fruiting  specimens  of 
ferns.  When  Prof.  Brongniart  publi^ed  his  justly  celebrated  Fossil  Flora 
(1848),  only  three  species  of  ferns,  PeeopterU  cyathea^  P.  hemiUloidei  and  P.  Mil* 
taniy  were  known  and  described,  with  fruiting  branches.  No  fruiting  racemes, 
like  those  of  a  8UMphplopUn$^  had  then,  nor  have  been  found  even  now,  after 
forty  years  of  further  reseaichea  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe. 

Considering  this  peculiar  soareity  of  fruiting  f<»n%  Schimper  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that^  as  arborescent  ferns  of  our  time  are  rarely  fertile,  the  species 
of  this  aoenus,  in  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  were  mostly  fern  trees.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  admit  the  same  conelnsion,  especially  in  considering  the  number 
of  trunks  of  ferns,  Ga/ulopUri$^  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Blinois,  if  the 
coal  flora  represented  in  the  ooneretions  did  not  indicate  a  proportion  of  fruit- 
ing branches  nearly  as  marked  aa  it  would  be  in  collecting  ferns  of  our  time  in 
a  given  area. 

It  is  peculiar  that,  though  evidently  beloiiging  to  herbaceous  species  of 
fern,  there  has  not  as  yet  been  found  any  fructification  of  the  genus  NewrcfUrU, 
Leaves  of  NeurofUru  hkruuia  are  the  most  abundant  and  the  best  preserved  of 
all  the  remains  of  ibssll  plants  in  the  nodules  of  Maaon  creek,  and  yet  neither 
here,  wat  anywhere  else  iu  our  Coal  Measures^  has  anything  been  discovered 
which  might  be  consideredj  beyond  a  doubt,  as  its  fruotificalaon*  For  the  in- 
tumescence of  veins  or  veinlets,  often  remarked  on  the  surface  of  the  leaflets  of 
t&is  and  other  species  of  Neuroptms^  and  doubtfully  considered  as  produced  by 
groups  of  fhictlfication  placed  underneath,  seems  rather  to  be  the  result  of  some 
casualty  of  maceration  of  the  leaves.  A  mode  of  fructification  of  this  kind 
does  not  agree  with  that  of  ferns,  and  is  rather  comparable  to  the  OtmundacM 
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of  our  time,  which  hear  their  fractifications  either  as  separate  racemes  or  on 
pdiniliar  divisions  of  their  fronds.  The  fructifications  of  species  of  the  genus 
OdorU^pteriSj  so  closely  related  to  NeuropUrU^  are  known  for  OdorUopteris 
SMothHmii  and  0.  Beiehiana,  Guth.  The  fertile  pinn®,  not  jet  found  in  con- 
nection with  sterile  fronds,  hear  inflated,  round  leaflets  resembling  small  blad- 
ders, which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  intumescence  of  reins  considered 
as  the  fructification  of  NeuropterU, 

Still  more  than  their  fructification,  the  rhisomas  of  ferns  have  hitherto  been 
unknown  to  palceonlologists,  at  least  from  the  Ooal  Measures.  Prof.  Goppert 
has  given,  in  his  Foss.  Farnkreuter,  p.  91,  tab.  33,  fig.  1,  the  onlj  fragment 
which  as  yet  has  been  published  by  European  authors,  as  evidently  belonging 
to  true  rhiiomas  of  the  coal.  In  his  Pal.  Yeg.,  Prof.  Schimper  has  published, 
under  the  name  of  BlUaomopt&ru,  two  fragments  of  plants,  SelagtnUM  Brdmanni^ 
Gein.,  and  SelaginUet  uneinnalu$^  Lesqx.,  which,  from  Ae  spiral  development  of 
their  branches,  their  ramifications  and  their  scales,  he  considers  as  representing 
small  rhizoma  of  ferns  rather  than  LyeopodioMm.  I  cannot  agree,  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  my  celebrated  friend.  The  plant  published  m^Belaffinitei  undntuUus, 
Lesqz.,  vol.  ii,  p.  446,  pi.  41,  of  this  Report,  is  too  slender,  and  has  too  slender 
divisions  to  represent  a  rhizoma,  even  of  a  climbing  fern.  Its  slender  branches, 
rather  pinnately  phiced,  are  not  more  curved  in  spiral  than  they  may  be  in 
some  of  our  species  of  Lyeopodium^  and  the  divisions  are  evidently  pinnate, 
like  leaflets,  and  not  scattered  like  hairs.  The  plant  named  LyeopodUe$  Erd- 
manni^  by  Geinitz,  and  which,  as  Prof.  Schimper  remarks,  is  difierent  from 
L.  Erdmanni  of  Germ.,  has,  like  our  Selaginitea  era$9u$y  the  ramification  and 
appearance  of  a  Lycopodium^  but  from  the  examination  of  peculiar  specimens 
of  the  same  species,  seen  by  the  author,  it  seems  to  belong  to  a  rhizoma.  Even 
admitting  that  these  two  species  represent  olimbing  or  sBrial  rhizomas,  this 
small  proportion  of  organs  of  this  kind,  compared  with  the  numerous  species 
of  ferns  known  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe,  would  beunezplainable,but 
for  our  American  species.  For  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  and  only 
these  from  the  whole  extent  of  our  Goal  MeasureSy  have  furnished  us  numer- 
ous specimens  of  eight  species  of  these  organs,  some  of  them  referable  to  sub« 
terraneous  rhizomas.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  organs  of  the  ferns  of 
the  Carboniferous  epoch  were  the  same,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  as  those  of 
our  time,  but,  that  soma  of  these,  like  rhizomas  and  fruit-bearing  fronds,  have 
been  more  generally  destroyed  in  the  shale  on  account  of  their  soft  texture. 

The  inflated  suboylindrical  base  of  a  species  of  AnntUaria  and  of  a  JApido- 
dendran  are  also  two  remarkable  characters,  not  recognized  as  yet  in  the  same 
kind  of  plants  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  which  we  owe  still  to  the  peculiar 
preservation  of  vegetable  remains  in  the  concretions  of  Illinois.  Species  of 
the  genus  Annvkuria  may  have  been  represented  in  the  swamps  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous period  by  two  kinds  of  leaves,  according  to  their  growth,  either  in  water 
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or  out  of  it,  like  some  of  our  actual  water  plants  which  have  for  their  enste- 
nance  in  water  peculiar  organs,  sometimea  a  mere  swelling  of  their  petioles,  as 
in  Trapa  natatu  for  example,  which  disappear  on  the  emerged  parts.  A  like 
lubulose,  bladdery  form  characterises  the  leaves  of  the  species  of  Stigmaria^ 
whose  long  stems  were  sustained  by  those  floating  organs,  and  we  could  there- 
fore easily  admit  a  dimorphism  of  the  leaves  of  plants  which,  like  Anmdariak^ 
evidently  lived  partially  in  water.  But  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  leaves  of  a 
Ijepidodendron^  like  those  of  L.  rigetu,  cannot  be  explained  in  the  same  manner. 
Theoe  leaves  are  evidently  aerial  organs,  and  by  their  form  expose  a  new  charac- 
teristic not  yet  surmised  in  species  of  this  genus,  though  it  was  already  ob- 
scurely marked  by  the  position  of  the  vascular  lines  seen  in  a  different  relation, 
according  to  the  plane  in  which  their  leaves  have  been  flattened  in  shale. 

The  shales  of  Morris  and  Colchester  have  remains  of  small  branches  of  a 
L^idodendron^  referable  to  X.  elegans  or  X.  gracile,  Brgt?  one  to  two  inches 
thick,  mostly  dividing  perpendicularly  to  their  axis,  bearing  short  flat  leaves 
and  so  abundant  that  they  fill  the  shale  to  the  thickness  of  one  foot  or  more, 
extending  and  covering  a  large  space.  These  remains,  scarcely  varying  in 
thickness,  do  not  look  as  though  pertaining  to  erect  stems,  but  rather  appear 
like  creeping  branches,  extending  all  around,  like  those  of  some  of  our  species 
of  Xycopodiacece.  The  roots  of  IJepidodendra  are  unknown  as  yet,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  some  species  of  this  genus,  heretofore  oonsidered  as  branches  of  trees, 
are  mere  creeping  stems,  which,  in  some  circumstances,  only  bear  flowering 
stems,  or  true  Lej^idodendra^  It  is  the  same  with  the  genus  SigtUaria^  the 
species  of  which  I  consider  as  fruiting  stems  of  Stigmana,  It  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  large  trees,  like  those  of  Lepidodendron  and  SigUlaria^  could 
not  be  sustained  upon  the  soft  surface  of  the  swamps  of  the  Coal  period, 
without  a  peculiar  kind  of  support ;  and  this  solidifying  process  of  the  surface 
could  only  be  afforded  by  a  vegetation  like  that  of  floating  or  oreeping  stems 
ot  the  same  kind  of  plants.  Some  Lycopodes  of  our  time,  when  growing  in 
swamps,  I/ycopodium  inundatum  and  L.  davatum  for  example,  cover  the  soft 
ground  with  their  interlaced  oreeping  branches,  bearing  their  rare  flowering 
stems  here  and  there,  out  of  the  reach  and  influence  of  water.  Many  aquatic 
plants  of  our  time  also  multiply  their  stems,  extending  them  in  every  direction 
by  constant  division,  and  fill  large  basins,  even  small  lakes,  never  bearing  any 
flowering  stem  until  they  have  formed,  by  compact  netting,  a  kind  of  support 
strong  enough  to  sustain  them  out  of  water  for  fertilization.  This  is  the  case 
especially  with  some  species  of  our  mosses,  Hypnum  Xycopodioides,  ff.  JUtctana, 
Sphagna^  etc.  Some  of  our  species  of  Utricularia  have  two  very  distinct 
modes  of  vegetation.  V.  intermedia^  for  example,  has,  in  water,  its  stems  infi- 
nitely expanded  and  divided,  sustained  as  they  are  by  their  utricles,  while  in 
sand  the  same  species  has  a  simple  stem  dividing  at  the  base  into  three 
—63 
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branches,  true  roots  which  still  lower  bear  a  few  thread-like  filaments,  without 
trace  of  leayes  or  utricles.  I  have  compared  this  kind  of  Tegetation  to  that 
of  SigtUaria  of  the  Coal  Measures,  merely,  of  coarse,  for  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment.* Remains  of  Sh'gmaria  fill  whole  banks  of  fire  clay  of  our  Coal  Mea- 
sures, to  a  thickness  of  from  six  to  fifty  feet,  and  no  remains  of  SigiUaria  have 
ever  been  found  in  this  clay  in  connection  with  them.  Prof.  Schimper  men- 
tions an  analogous  circumstance  from  his  obserration  on  the  Yosges  sandstone 
(Orauwacke  Voigienne)^  whose  entire  strata  are  also  filled  with  remains  of  Stig- 
maria,  and  where  no  8igiUaria  is  ever  found.f  Roots  cannot  live  by  themselves, 
independent  of  any  other  kind  of  organs,  and  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  ex- 
plain the  mode  of  vegetation,  the  form,  the  nature  of  the  Stigmaria  and  its 
action,  in  considering  it  as  a  root.  But  admitting  these  plants  to  be  the  float- 
ing stems  of  species  of  Sigillaria  to  which  they  have  been  sometimes  seen  at- 
l^ached,  their  peculiar  nature  and  mode  of  vegetation  becomes  explainable, 
and  in  circumstances  where  they  are  found  in  the  Goal  Measures,  they  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  general  vegetation  of  that  epoch,  as  well  as  with  the 
end  which  they  were  called  to  achieve.  As  is  the  case  especially  with  our  float- 
ing mosses,  these  floating  stems  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch  hdve  the  characters 
blended  in  a  kind  of  uniformity  which  renders  them  scarcely  recognisable. 
All  the  Stigmaria  bear  the  same  kind  of  cylindrical,  bladdery  leaves,  and  there- 
fore have  all,  though  belonging  to  difierent  species,  the  same  kind  of  cicatrices 
upon  their  stems,  viz.,  a  circular,  double  ring,  with  a  single  yascular  scar  in  the 
center.  This  peculiarity  has  been  heretofore  a  problem  to  palsdontologbts. 
Binney  has  seen  Stigmaria  jumdet  as  the  roote  of  SigiUaria  reniformii^ 
Rich.  Brown  has  seen  the  same  Stigmaria  as  the  roots  of  SigiUaria  aUemam. 
Prof.  Goeppert  has  obtained  a  splendid  specimen  of  SigiUaria  ehngata^  with 
Stigmaria  as  its  roots,  and  Plrof*  Schimper  has  the  same  Stigmaria  at  the  base  of 
a  fourth  species  of  SigiUaria,  and  the  fossil  trees  procured  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen, 
should  be  quoted  still  as  a  fifth  species,  S>  Oweniiy  Lesqx.,  bearing  Stigmaria 
as  its  basilar  appendages.  This  SigiUaria  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  has 
its  mould  preserved  in  perfect  integrity  with  the  scars  of  the  stems,  those  of  its 
base  and  those  of  the  divisions  called  roots,  fully  discernible.  The  cicatrices 
of  the  stem  have  no  affinity  with  those  of  any  other  species  of  SigiUaria  hith- 
erto known.  They  are  double,  horisontally  distant  from  each  other  one  and 
one-fourth  inches,  vertically  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  formed  of  two  transversly 
oval  scars,  dose  to  each  other,  joined  at  the  comers  by  a  deep  line,  thus  resem- 
bling in  miniature  a  pair  of  spectacles.  The  small  oval  scars  are  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  across  in  their  broadest  diameter,  deeply  marked  into  the 

*W.  P.  Schimper,  Terrain  de  transition  des  Yosges,  p.  824. 

fFro£  Goppert,  in  his  Pennain,  compares  it  to  that  of  the  Frothalliun  of  the  mosses. 
There  is  a  mere  analogy  of  diyision  of  the  branches;  nothing  more. 
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Stone,  formed  of  an  outer  ring  with  orenulate  borders,  and  a  ecmparatively 
large  oval  or  elongated  vasonlar  aear  in  the  middle.  The  double  scars  evidently 
represent  the  point  of  attachment  of  single  leaves,  which,  if  they  had  any  anal- 
ogy of  form  to  that  of  their  base,  should  have  been  one-third  of  an  inch  broad, 
with  round  sub-cylindrieal  borders,  and  a  broad,  flat,  medial  line.  The  surfiuse 
of  the  trunks  is  regularly  and  finely  wrinkled  in  the  length :  the  soars  trans- 
versely and  still  more  finely  so.  The  cicatrices,  in  descending  towards  the  base 
of  the  tree,  gradually  change  their  form.  They  first  become  united  into  one, 
forming  a  deep  triangular  depression,  with  a  single  oval  scar  at  the  bottom, 
and  further  down  in  reaching  the  divisions  representing  their  roots,  they  be- 
come round,  with  a  central  vascular  point,  exactly  like  those  of  Stigmaria 
ficotdes,  though  a  little  smaller.  The  divisions  of  the  stem,  at  first  inclined 
downwards,  become  nearly  horizontal  at  the  broken  extremities,  distant  twelve 
inches  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  largest  and  best  preserved  of  these 
trunks  is,  near  its  base,  four  to  five  inches  in  circumference,  dividing  there  in 
nine  cylindrical  branches,  the  largest  ones  seven  to  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
merely  forked  near  the  broken  end,  which  is  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
The  smallest  ones,  five  inches  across,  are  simple:  These  divisions,  though 
marked  with  stigmaroid  scars,  appear  indeed  like  roots,  but  it  is  evident  that 
species  of  SigiUaria  have  sometimes  grown  in  sand,  and  I  believe  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  their  subterranean  divisions  have  somewhat  modified  their 
form,  and  hence  they  become  similar  to  roots,  as  do  the  stems  of  Uitriculafia 
when  they  grow  in  sand.  It  is  to  this  kind  of  organs  or  roots  of  SigiMaHa^ 
that  the  fragments  described  in  this  report  are  referable,  under  the  generic 
name  of  SigiUarioide*,* 

From  what  is  said  of  the  relation  of  SHgmaria  with  SigUkuna^  it  is  evident 
that  though  the  forms  of  Stigmaria  are  much  alike,  and  generally  as  yet  re- 
ferred to  one  species,  via.,  S,Jicoide8y  Brgt,  we  have  indeed  as  many  species  of 
Stigmaria  as  of  SigiUaria.  In  his  Permian,  Prof.  Goppert  still  describes  Stig- 
mariajicaides  with  eleven  varieties.  I  cannot  see  why  difiinrenoes,  though  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate,  should  be  considered  as  specific  for  one  genus  and  as  a  mere 
variation  for  the  other.  But  botanical  pabeontology  is  a  peculiar  science.  It 
ofiers  to  its  adepts  mere  fragments  of  organs,  whose  relation  to  a  whole  is  most- 
ly unknown,  forcing  him  either  to  generaliie,  and  to  consider  in  one  species  a 
number  of  oi^os  which  evidently  pertain  to  plants  of  various  kinds,  or  to 
specify  and  to  divide  under  divers  genera  aad  species,  fragments  which,  if  not 
evidently,  at  least  often  apparently,  belong  to  the  same  vegetable.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  opinions  concerning  these  remuns  are  often  at  variance  and 
often  modified,  or  that  the  student  of  these  fossil  remains  becomes  discouraged 

*I  have  neTer  had  an  opportonity  of  publuhing  descriptioiM  wHh  plates  of  these  remariui- 
ble  treee.    It  may  be  done  hereafter  in  the  report  of  the  Indiana  Geological  Barref. 
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hj  the  iterflity  of  his  vecesrehet.  Aad  jei  it  is  to  TOgetoble  pdcontologj 
nuunlj  thai  we  owe  oor  aeqnaiDtance  witk  (he  snfaee  of  our  eurUi  ai  the  Tari- 
one  epoehs.  From  it  we  learn  the  eharaeter  of  the  Tarioaa  diangea  whieh 
have  modified  thia  rarfaee,  and  the  admirahle  haimoiiy  of  all  the  pheaomeiia 
produced  in  ita  aneeeamTe  modifieationa.  Thia  hraadi  of  aeienee  haa  therefoie 
a  faacinatiog  attraction,  aa  it  opena  to  oor  view  the  treaavreaof  a  Tegetaticm  that 
no  human  eye  haa  erer  seen  or  can  expect  to  see,  except  in  their  foaailiaed  irag- 
menta,  and  it  showa  na  that  all  thedivera  epochahave  heen  conatanUy  working 
to  the  caBM  end :  the  preparation  of  a  home  for  the  human  race;  and  thia  work 
haa  been  eonatantly  puraned  in  admirable  harmony  under  the  direction  of  a 
Supreme  Intelligence. 


§  6.  ON  THB  8TBATI6RAPHICAL  AND  6E06BAPHICAL  DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF  THE  FOSSIL  PLANTS  OP  THB  COAL 
MEASURES. 

European  palammtologiata,  who  hare  eapecially  atudied  the  fooaO  planto  of 
the  Oarboniferooa  strata,  Brongniart,  Ooppert,  Schimper,  Gmnita,  etc.,  have 
admitted  that  the  distribntion  of  these  plants  is  modified  according  to  the  age 
of  each  bed  of  coal,  and  that,  therefore,  the  horiaontal  position  of  the  coal  strata 
may  be  recognised  by  species  peculiar  to  each.  These  views,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, (1)  have  been  advanced  on  theoretical  ground,  or  are  based  on  local  ob- 
servations which  cannot  be  considered  aa  famishing  conclusive  proofs;  for 
local  modifications  in  the  succession  of  species  of  plants  may  be  the  result  of 
mere  local  atmospherical,  or  geographical  changes,  whieh  do  not  afieot  the 
characters  of  the  whole  flora,  and  theref<Nre  the  comparative  distribution  of 
the  fossil  species  of  plants  of  an  epoch  can  not  be  ascertained,  but  from  the 
examination  of  this  flora  over  the  whole  extent  of  its  domain.  A  question  of 
this  kind  can  certainly  be  examined  in  our  country  with  better  chances  of  a 
definitive  solution,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  w(Mrld,  for  our  coal  fields  are  of 
vast  extent,  the  disturbances  of  stratification  are  rare  or  uniform,  easily  recog- 
nised by  geologists,  and  the  identification  of  the  coal  strata  is  ascertained  at 
difierent  localities  from  stratigraphical  evidence. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  researches,  in  1850,  on  the  fossil  flora  of  our  Goal 
Measures,  they  have  been  pursued  especially  in  view  of  obtaining  positive  data, 
marking  changes  in  the  vegetable  constituents  of  each  coal  bed,  according  to 
its  age,  and  therefore  of  reoognbing  species  of  phtnts  peculiar  to  each  (leading 
species),  which  would  serve  for  their  identification.    As  my  views  on  the  sub- 


(1)    From  the  ftuthoiity  of  Prof.  Brongniart,  in  letters,  1869. 
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jeot  baye  been  publisbed  at  different  times,  witb  tbe  modifioations  induoed  by 
tbe  progreas  of  tbe  researobes,  a  Bnmmarj  of  wbat  is  positively  ascertained  as 
yet  on  tbe  stratigrapbical  distribution  of  tbe  vegetation  of  tbe  Coal  Measnres 
is  not  out  of  place  in  tbis  Report.  (1) 

Wben  researcbes  are  restricted  to  a  limited  area,  or  to  basins  of  small  extent, 
marked  differences  are  recognisable  in  tbe  species  of  vegetable  remains  in  tbe 
sbales,  as  well  as  in  tbe  essential  vegetable  components  of  eaob  b^d  of  coal.  It 
is,  tben,  an  easy  task  to  ascertain  tbe  relative  position  of  tbe  coal  strata  from 
tbe  comparison  of  tbese  remains.  But  wben  researcbes  are  extended  over  a 
wider  area,  cbanges  of  vegetation,  evidently  caused  by  geograpbical  distribu- 
tion,  become  more  and  more  appreciable,  some  of  tbe  predominant  species  of  a 
recognized  borizon  disappearing  at  some  localities,  and  giving  place  to  otbers 
of  different  cbaracters.  A  glance  at  our  table  of  distribution  ^ts  tbis  in  full 
evidence.  Tbe  coal  beds  of  Morris,  Golcbester  and  Murpbysborougb,  tbe  two 
first  on  tbe  nortbeastern  and  nortbwestern,  tbe  last  on  tbe  soutbwestern  bor« 
ders  of  tbe  coal  field  of  Illinois,  are  recognized,  firom  all  evidence,  as  repre- 
senting coal  No.  2,  of  tbe  Illinois  section,  (in  vol.  3,  p.  6,  of  tbis  Report)  tbe 
equivalent  of  coal  1  B,  of  tbe  Kentucky  Report.  (2) 

Tbougb  tbe  general  cbaracter  of  tbe  flora  may  be  considered  as  tbe  same, 
we  find,  by  comparison  of  tbe  species  at  Murpbysborougb,  eigbt  peculiar  spe- 
cies ;  five  only  in  common  witb  Colcbester  and  Morris,  and  twelve  in  common 
witb  Morris  only,  or  altogetber,  eigbt  species  proper,  and  seventeen  in  common 
witb  strata  of  tbe  same  borizon  examined  elsewbere  in  Illinois.  Colcbester 
and  Morris  bave  been  more  carefully  searcbed  for  specimens  and  are  nearer  to 
eacb  otber.  Tbey  bave  seventeen  species  in  common,  wbile  Colcbester  bas 
nine  species  not  yet  found  at  Morris,  and  Morris  bas  forty-four  species,  witb- 
out  counting  tbose  of  Mazon  creek,  wbicb,  as  yet,  bave  not  been  seen  at  Col- 
cbester. Tbe  coal  of  Duquoin,  considered  as  No.  5,  of  tbe  Illinois  section,  and 
tbe  only  one  from  wbicb  as  yet  we  bave  in  Illinois  and  from  a  bigber  bori- 
zon a  number  of  fossil  plants  wbicb  can  be  used  for  comparison,  bas  eleven 
species  proper,  and  seventeen  in  common  witb  some  or  all  of  tbe  otber  named 
localities.  Points  of  difference  and  identity  are  tberefore  as  well  marked  for 
tbis  bed  of  coal  as  if  it  belonged  to  tbe  same  borizon  as  tbe  otbers,  and  tbe 
same  differences  are  observable  in  tbe  distribution  of  common  or  more  pre- 
dominant species.  For  example,  NeuropterU  Jlexuosa  is  most  abundant  at 
Murpbysborougb,  and  bas  not  as  yet  been  found  at  Colcbester  and  Morris, 
wbere  Pecopteris  viHosa  and  CaUipteru  SuUivantii  are  tbe  predominant  species; 
and  tbese  are  but  rarely  found,  or  not  at  all,  at  Murpbysborougb.    On  the 


(1)  See,  on  this  subject  especially,  Fenna.  Geol.  Kept,  p.  887;  Amer.  Jour,  of  ScL  and 
Art,  Nov.  1860. 

(2)  All  these  strata  are  here  marked  according  to  the  Illinois  section. 
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contrary,  I^ecopieris  tmita  and  Pecopteris  pbtmota  are  oomnioii  at  Daqnoin  and 
Morris,  espeoiallj  in  the  nodules  of  Maaon  creek,  and  rare,  or  not  reoogniied 
as  yet  at  Colchester  and  Murphysboroogh. 

From  the  examination  of  the  table,  one  may  easily  see  other  points  of  differ- 
enoo  between  the  species  found  at  the  same  station,  or  of  analogy  between 
those  of  different  horizons.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not,  on  this  account,  prepared 
to  abandon,  as  an  unsustainable  hypothesis,  the  question  of  the  stratigraphical 
distribution  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Ist.  In  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  it  is  scarcely  admissible  that  at  an  epoch 
where  the  land  surface  has  been  universally,  and  at  repeated  times,  modified 
by  deposits,  either  of  sand  or  of  limestone,  sometimes  of  great  thickness,  indi- 
cating a  prolonged  submersion,  the  flora,  re-appearing  after  these  terms  of  sub- 
sidence, has  always  been  represented  by  the  same  species  distributed  in  the 
same  proportion.  Atmospherical  circumstances,  indeed,  are  the  essentia] 
agents  in  modifying  the  characters  of  a  flora,  and  these  circumstances  have 
been  apparently  the  same  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  Carboniferous 
epoch.  But  the  elements  or  components  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  water  where  the 
.  plants  have  lived,  have  been  evidently  modified  at  different  times,  and  even  if 
the  medium  affording  life  to  the  vegetation  had  been  repeatedly  the  same, 
some  species  of  plants  should  have  been  lost  or  have  somewhat  changed  their 
forms  in  these  repeated  and  prolonged  submersions  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
coal  fields.  The  destruction,  or  the  first  appearance  of  a  species,  either  animal 
or  vegetable,  is  the  most  difficult  phenomenon  to  ascertain.  Animal  species, 
for  example,  seem  to  appear  at  once,  and  of  far  different  kinds,  in  successive 
geological  strata.  But  these  strata  are  either  composed  of  different  materials, 
or  have  been  formed  in  water  of  various  depths,  and  under  other  varied  cir- 
cumstances. The  changes  of  life,  therefore,  are  local  or  casual  phenomena, 
which  generally  represent  a  mere  displacement  of  groups,  and  are  of  no  acoount 
whatever  in  considering  the  first  appearance,  or  the  destruction  of  a  single 
species. 

2d.  The  fossil  plants  hitherto  obtained  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois 
are  mainly  the  result  of  local  researches,  too  limited  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  gen- 
eral conclusions,  and  it  is  only  after  more  extended  examinations,  and  more 
complete  collections  from  other  portions  of  the  great  area  now  occupied  by 
Carboniferous  strata  in  this  and  the  adjacent  States,  that  we  may  expect  to 
obtain  the  data  for  determining,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  distribution  of 
the  Caboniferous  flora  over  the  whole  extent  of  our  American  coal  fields. 

3d.  When  this  is  done,  we  shall  have  sufficient  proofs  of  a  gradual  change 
in  the  characters  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Coal  Measures  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  land  vegetation.  The  Lyeopodiaeeoua  plants,  represented  by  the  genera 
Lepidodendran,  Knarria,  Ulodendran^  SigiUariOy  etc.,  are  already  represented  by 
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large  treed  in  the  Deronian  of  Ohio;  io  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Lower  Devo* 
nian  of  Pennsylvania,  (1)  and  oeour  in  abundanoein  the  Cheater  group  (Lower 
Carboniferous)  of  Illinois.  Representatives  of  this  familj  of  plants  become 
more  and  more  predominant  in  ascending,  and  by  the  number  of  species,  and 
the  siie  of  the  trees,  the  group  attains  its  full  development  near  the  base 
of  the  true  Coal  Measures,  at  the  horiaon  of  coal  No.  2.  The  bed  of  shale 
overlaying  the  Sub-Conglomerate  coal  of  Kentucky  and  Arkansas,  appears  gen- 
erally as  a  oompound  of  mere  debris,  especially  the  leaves  of  Lepidodendra. 
This  coal,  like  that  of  No.  2,  shows  also,  upon  its  horisontal  layers,  distinct 
remains  of  plants  of  the  same  kind.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  shale  of  the  mam- 
moth bed,  which  I  consider  as  the  equivalent  of  ooal  2,  is,  in  places,  a  oom- 
pound of  large  pieces  of  the  bark  of  BigUlana  and  Lqndodendra,  superposed 
in  a  thickness  of  one  to  two  feet,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  (2)  At  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  the  shale  of  the  same  ooal  is,  in  places,  a  mere  compound  also  of 
pieces  of  bark  of  SigiUaria,  and  in  Illinois,  as  seen  by  our  table,  the  remains 
of  BigiUaria  and  Lepidodendra  predominate  in  the  shale  of  coal  No.  2,  and 
the  place  of  this  coal  in  the  sandstone  of  Marseilles  is  marked  by  remains 
of  large  trees  of  the  same  genera. 

Ascending  higher  in  the  Measures,  the  Lycopodiaceous  plants  decrease  in 
number  to  coal  No.  5,  or  to  the  Duquoin  coal,  which,  from  its  vegetable  re- 
mains, appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  coal  No.  3.  of  the  Kentucky  Reports. 
This  family  is  here  represented  still  by  some  species  of  Lepidodtndnm^  Lepido- 
pMoios,  by  cones  or  Lepido$trM  of  large  siae,  and  by  a  few  Sigidairia  of  the 
L&pidodendr&id  type,  viz. :  SigiUaria  iculpta  and  8.  Brardsi,  which  appear  to  be 
universal  species  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch.  In  higher  strata  of  the  Coal 
Measures  of  the  United  States,  species  of  Lepidodendra  have  not  as  yet  been 
found. 

In  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  as  with  coal  No.  9  and  No*  11,  of 
Kentucky,  I  have  seen  specimens  of  the  two  last  named  species  of  Sigillaria, 
but  no  remains  of  Lopidodendra.  From  horisons  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal, 
we  know  nothing  as  yet  of  the  flora  of  our  Coal  Measures.  But  in  Europe, 
Ck>ppert,  in  his  flora  of  the  Permian,  enumerates  SigiUaria  Brardei^  and  de- 
scribes two  new  species,  &  denudata  and  8,  Damiana^  which  are  nearly  related 
to  SigiUaria  Hufpta^  Lesqz.,  if  not  identical  with  it.  The  same  work  men- 
tions also,  as  found  in  the  lowest  strata  of  the  Permian  Measures,  Ltpidoden- 
dnm  VeUhemianum^  already  present  in  the  Devonian  of  Europe,  and  with  us 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  of  Illinois,  and  with  it  he  describes  a 

(1)  Penn.  GeoL  Bep.,  p.  829,  fig.  675,  677. 

(3)  A  shale  of  this  kind  is,  by  an  abrupt  flexure  of  the  ooal  strata,  thrown  up  near  Treror- 
ton,  And  exposed  as  a  perpendicular  walL 
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few  species  of  oones  (Lepidagtrdki)  of  diminutive  sise,  indicating  there  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  large  Ljcopodiaoeoos  plants  which  afterwards  were  not  re- 
presented in  any  of  the  formations  of  our  earth. 

The  fruits  described  under  the  generic  names  of  I^onoearpus^  JRhabdocarpus^ 
and  Ptilocarpus^  have  as  yet  been  found  only  from  the  Sub-Conglomerate  coal 
strata  upwards  to  coal  No.  2.  They  abound  in  the  Millstone  grit  and  the 
hearth  sandstone,  as  in  the  shale  of  coal  No.  2.  A  few  fruits  of  uncertain 
affinity,  and  considered  under  the  name  of  OarpeUthes,  ha?e  been  observed 
higher  in  the  Measures ;  for  example,  CitrpolUheifiueieulatui,  at  Grayville,  Ills. 
As  yet  these  cases  are  very  rare« 

As  to  the  ferns,  the  distribution  at  diflferent  horiions  is  more  striking  in 
considering  certain  groups  or  races,  rather  than  peculiar  genera  or  species. 
The  genus  NeurapUrii^  for  example,  is  equally  well  represented,  from  the  Sub* 
Conglomerate  coal  of  Arkansas  to  the  highest  strata  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ken- 
tucky, by  Ifeuropterii  hirstUa,  NeuropUri$  flexuo9Ckj  and  yeuropteris  LoicMi,  all 
species  closely  related  by  their  peculiar  nervation.  These  are,  moreover, 
universally  distributed  over  the  whole  extent  of  our  coal  fields,  and  in  Europe 
two,  at  least,  ascend  to  the  Permian.  From  this  group,  Neurapt&ris  Unuifolia 
is  the  only  one  which,  appearing  with  the  Sub-Conglomerate  coal,  has  not  as 
yet  been  found  higher  than  coal  No.  2.  Another  section  of  this  genus,  espe- 
cially comprising  species  of  a  coarse  or  thick  nervation  or  texture,  like  Neu- 
rapteris  OUvrkwnii^  N*  roHn&nU^  2f»  vermUulariSf  N.  eoriaeea^  JV.  pachyderma, 
etc.,  is  as  yet  truly  characteristic  of  coal  No.  2,  none  of  them  having  as  yet 
been  found  above  or  below  it.  All  the  species  of  the  genus  Odontopteru  ap- 
pear distributed  from  the  coal  strata  under  the  MilLstone  grit  up  to  coal  No.  1 
and  No.  2.  In  Illinois,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  most  of  the  species  are  found  in 
connection  with  the  last  bed.  It  is  the  same  with  the  species  of  large,  thick 
leaved  AlethopterU,  A,  lonchUiea,  A,  SerUi,  A.  Mazonianat  A.  Masiillonis,  A, 
OwerUh  etc.  They  form,  with  CMipteris  SuUivantiiy  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
group,  which  may  be  considered  truly  characteristic  of  coal  No.  2.  Alethopterii 
lonehitiea^  has  always  been  for  me  an  essential  leading  species,  and  never,  as 
yet,  has  misled  me  as  marking  the  horiaon  of  the  mammoth  vein  of  Penna. 
In  the  east,  it  is  a  most  common  species;  it  abounds  also  at  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio ;  but  it  seems  to  disappear  in  some  basins,  as  for  example  in  Illinois, 
where  its  place  is  taken  by  Alethopteris  Serlii  and  CMipterU  StUlivantii, 

Of  PecopterUf  the  section  which  Brongniart  separates  under  the  name  of 
Bphenopteroides^  and  which  Schimper  rightly  places  in  the  genus  SphenopUri^^ 
is  the  only  one  which  may  be  considered  as  yet  as  peculiar  to  the  lower  Coal 
Measures.  Its  species,  Pecapteri4  Murra/yana^  P.  chwrophylloidss^  P.  Newberryi, 
with  Sphenopteris  UUifolia^  8,  obtusilaba,  and  3.  acuta^  are  found  in  connection 
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with  ooal  No.  2.  Bymenop^Uiies  Jurcatus  has  more  generally  been  found  be- 
low the  Millstone  grit,  but  it  tscends,  though  rarely,  to  coal  No.  2,  where  also 
HymenophpllUsa  iplendem^  H,  SMotkeimii  and  some  other  species  of  the  section 
ApkUbia  are  generally  found. 

As  representative  of  the  higher  coal  strata  of  Illinois,  or  of  coal  No.  5,  there 
is  no  particular  species  to  quote.     Alethopteris  aquiUnckj  with  Peeopt&rU  unita^  P. 
plumoM^  OardaUei  angutHfoUoy  and  species  of  Lepidophioioi^  are  there  repre- 
sented by  more  abundant  speeimens  than  anywhere  else,  but  remains  of  these 
plants  have  been  also  obserred  in  the  lower  Goal  Measures.    In  the  anthracite 
basin  of  Pennsylvania,  the  highest  strata  are  recognised  by  the  presence  of 
JPecopteri9  arboraeeru^  which  has  not  been  as  yet  positively  discovered  in  Illi- 
nois, the  small  specimens  referred  to  it  from  a  nodule  of  Mason  creek  being 
too  obscure  for  certain  identtfioation.    This  species,  the  most  abundant  of  all 
in  some  localities  of  Pennsylvania,  is  found  also  in  profusion  in  the  red  clay 
beds  of  Ohio,  especially  in  the  grotU^  o/Jhwen^  near  Marietta,  where  it  is 
represented  by  a  slightly  diflferent  form,  perhaps  a  mere  variety  of  P.  rubra^ 
Lesqz.    In  Europe,  it  ascends  to  the  Permian,  where  its  characters,  thoagh 
somewhat  modified,  have  been  considered  as  specific  by  Goppert,  who  has 
named  it  P.  (Qyatheiiei)  SchlolheimiL    It  is  there,  as  with  us,  associated  with 
its  krge  form  P.  Oyaihea^  Brgt    The  section  (^atheites  of  the  genus  Peccpte- 
ris,  is,  indeed,  of  all  the  fossil  ferns  of  the  coal,  the  one  which  is,  in  some  of 
its  species,  characteristic  of  the  higher  coal  strata.    But  as  yet  these  species 
are  indifferently  known,  and  therefore  it  is  hardly  possible  to  indicate  them  as 
peculiar  to  a  certain  horison.     For  example,  JPecopten's  pofymorphn^  Brgt., 
abounds  in  the  highest  coal  strata  of  Illinois  at  Qrayville,  and  near  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.    It  is  generally  like  P.  arboracensy  a  marked  species  of  our  upper 
Goal  Measures,  while  Pecopteru  abbrevtaia,  which  Prof.  Gkinits  takes  as  a 
mere  variety  of  it,  is  common  at  Morris,  Mason  creek  and  other  places,  always 
in  connection  with  coal  No.  2,  and  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  higher  strata. 
The  differences  in  these  horisons,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  pinnsB,  indicate 
these  remains  as  representing  two  different  species,  though  the  nervation  is  of 
the  same  kind.     It  is  certain  that,  as  the  Lycopodiaceous  plants  of  the  coal 
decrease  in  the  number  of  their  representatives,  as  in  their  size,  in  ascending 
in  the  Goal  Measures,  they  are  proportionally  replaced  by  ferns,  either  herba- 
ceous or  arborescent.     This  change  is  everywhere  evident  in  the  shale  over- 
laying the  coal  beds,  as  in  the  coal  itself.     At  Grayville,  and  especially  at 
Springfield,  111.,  where  the  upper  coal  is  nearly  200  feet  above  coal  No.  5, 
the  lamellie  of  the  coal  bear  a  quantity  of  recognisable  leaflets  and  branches 
of  ferns,  especially  of  the  genus  Pecapteris.    The  roof  shales  of  the  Pomroy 
coal  in  Ohio  are  thickly  covered  with  remains  of  ferns,  especially  large'pinnsd, 
still  bearing  leaves  of  Neuropteris  flexuosa  and  N,  hirsuta,    A  bed  of  shale, 
—64 
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which  in  places  underlies  the  Pittsburg  coal,  is  also  a  mere  compound  of  stems 
and  leaves  of  this  last  species,  and  I  have  received  from  the  highest  coal  bed 
of  Kansas,  which  is  considered  by  some  geologists  as  belonging  to  the  Permian 
strata,  a  large  lot  of  specimens  of  the  roof  shale,  which,  like  those  from  under 
the  Pittsburg  coal,  contain  leaves  of  the  same  NeuropterU  hirmta  heaped  in 
profusion,  without  any  other  species  but  N.  Loschiu 

From  the  horizon  of  the  Pittsburg  coal,  we  have  from  Pennsylvania  two  re- 
markable species,  whose  discovery  is  due  to  the  sagacious  investigation  of  Rev. 
D.  C.  Moore,  and  which,  by  their  characters,  appear  related  rather  to  species  of 
the  Permian,  or  even  of  the  Oolite,  than  to  those  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 
One  is  the  peculiar  Nevrcpteris  JHoorii,  Lesqx.,  Penn.  Geol.  Rept,  p.  860,  PL 
xiz,  fix.  I,'*  related  by  the  pointed  form  of  its  leaflets  and  their  sise  to  JPecop- 
teris  WhitbiensiSf  LI.  and  Hutt.,  of  the  Oolite  of  England.  The  second  is 
apparently  a  species  of  Schvsoneura,  a  new  genus  of  Schimper,  represented  as 
yet  by  only  four  species  in  the  Trias  and  the  Oolite  of  Europe.  Our  species 
is  known  only  by  small  branches,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad,  striated  length- 
wise, like  those  of  a  Sphenophyllum,  articulated  at  short  distances,  bearing  at 
the  articulations  whorls  of  ten  to  twelve  oblanceolate  obtuse  flat  leaflets,  about 
one  inch  long,  marked  lengthwise  by  parallel  thin  veinlets.  These  leaflets  ap- 
pear distinct  or  unconnected  to  their  base,  which  is  marked  by  small,  circular, 
distinct  scars.    No  trace  of  a  vagina  has  been  observed  as  yet. 

The  presence  of  these  peculiar  plants  in  the  higher  Goal  Measures  of  Penn- 
sylvania may  not  be  more  conclusive,  as  indicating  a  distinct  geological  horizon, 
than  are  the  numerous  remains  of  insects,  crustaceans,  etc.,  discovered  in  the 
nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  and  which  have  as  yet  their  relatives  only  represented 
in  the  Permian.  But  I  desire  to  make  here  only  a  record  of  facts,  according  to 
our  actual  knowledge,  in  regard  to  the  flora  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  leave  to 
future  discoverers  the  task  of  obtaining  more  reliable  data  for  a  definitive  con- 
clusion on  the  subject. 

The  examination  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  flora  of  our  Car- 
boniferous strata,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Report,  proposes  the  solution  of 
these  three  questions :  Ist.  What  is  the  geological  relation  of  our  Coal  Mea- 
sures with  those  of  Europe,  in  considering  the  vegetable  constituents  of  the 
strata  in  both  continents  ?  2d.  From  the  same  kind  of  researches,  is  the  anthra- 
cite basin  of  Pennsylvania  identical  in  its  age  and  in  the  distribution  of  its 
measures  with  the  great  Apalachian  bituminous  coal  basin  of  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania ?    And  as  a  corollary :  3d.  What  is  the  geological  relation  of  the  sepa- 

-       -    -  -  —    -  -  I  I 

*Prof.  W.  P.  Schimpei'  has  separated  this  species  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus  Lescuropleritf 
a  separation  already  indicated  by  my  remarks  with  the  description  of  this  species,  loc.  cit. 
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rate  coal  basins  of  Western  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  Michigan  with  our  eastern 
coal  fields?  The  first  two  of  these  questions  have  been  examined  and  answered 
in  the  Geological  Report  of  Pennsylvania/ pp.  839-842.  Though  new  discove- 
ries might  now  furnish  some  interesting  details  to  the  discussion,  nothing  has 
as  yet  been  found  in  the  Coal  Measures,  which  might  tend  to  invalidate  the 
conclusions  admitted  in  that  report.  The  third  question  has  been  also  consid- 
ered* from  data  obtained  in  the  geological  explorations  of  Kentucky,  Arkansas 
and  Indiana,  and  therefore  I  have  but  to  add  here  a  few  remarks  which  are 
called  for  by  the  species  recently  found  in  the  Goal  Measures  of  Illinois. 

We  cannot  expect  to  trace  any  marked  differences  indicating  climatic  divi- 
sions from  the  northern  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois. 
Local  changes,  as  indicated  from  the  table  of  distribution,  can  but  be  consid- 
ered as  casual,  and  not  ascribed  to  any  permanent  or  genera]  thermal  influence. 

The  relation  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois  with  the  eastern  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  com- 
mon or  more  predominant  species,  but  also  by  some  rare  and  striking  ones. 
The  coal  of  Morris,  for  example,  has,  in  common  with  that  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
Pecopteris  squamosa,  Pecopteris  unita^  Odontopteris  Scklofheimii  and  Astercphyl-' 
lites  IcBvis ;  with  the  low  beds  of  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania,  CaUipteris  tSuUi* 
vantiiy  NeuropterU  fimhriata,  N.  rarinervis^  N,  Clarktomi,  N.  Deaont,  etc., 
and  with  the  Coal  Measures  of  Nova  Scotia:  Odontopteris  subcunea4af  a  species 
not  seen  as  yet  in  any  other  part  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States.  Some 
species  of  the  eastern  basin,  like  NeuropterU  Boger%i,  Lesqx.,  Odontopteris 
aiafa,  Lesqx.,  Alethopterisobscura,  Lesqx.,  Whitfkse^a  degans  ,Newb.,etc.,  have 
not  yet  been  found  in  Illinois ;  but  these  are  very  rare  species,  discovered  each 
at  a  single  locality,  as  are  some  of  the  new  species  described  from  the  coal  belds 
of  Illinois,  and  which  may  bo  found  elsewhere  hereafter.  Illinois  has  likewise 
about  30  species  known  in  the  coal  flora  of  Europe,  and  which  have  not  been 
yet  seen  in  the  more  eastern  coal  fields  of  America. 

Of  the  common  species  of  our  eastern  coal  fields,  not  yet  found  in  Illinois, 
none  can  be  quoted  but  Dictyoptens  obUqua^  Bunb.,  locally  abundant  in  the 
shale  of  the  high  coal  near  Pottsville,  Penn.,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  of  the  sub- 
conglomerate  coal  of  Arkansas ;  Sphenopteris  artemisixfolia^  Brgt.,  rare  every- 
where, sparingly  found  ia  the  low  beds  of  the  anthracite  basin  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  of  the  western  coal  fields  of  Kentucky ;  Pecopteris  arborescensj  already 
quoted  ;  Pecopteris  LosckU  a«d  the  peculiar  BrackyphyUum  obtuMtniy  Lesqx., 
both  locally  predominant  in  the  anthracite  fields.  The  near  relation  of  the  coal 
basin  of  Illinois  with  the  other  coal  fields  of  this  continent,  is  thus  demonstra- 
ted by  its  fossil  flora. 

'Journal  of  Science  and  Ait,  July,  1860. 
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The  number  of  European  species  recognized  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois 
do  not  change  in  any  way  the  relation  of  the  American  Goal  Measures  with 
those  of  Europe.  It  remains  now  the  same  as  I  have  presented  it  formerly 
(Penn.  Geol.  Kep.,  loc.  cit.).  If  general  affinity  is  ascertained  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants,  either  identical  or  closely  related,  geographical  differences  in  the 
yegetation  are  indicated  by  peculiar  species  or  races  of  ours,  which  as  yet  have 
not  been  obserred  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  European 
palsBontologists,  though  at  work  on  the  coal  flora  for  more  than  a  century,  still 
discover  species,  either  identical  with  or  allied  to  some  of  ours,  which  were 
once  considered  as  exclusively  pertaining  to  the  American  coal  flora ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  fimbriate  Ot/clopterv^  from  a  small  anthracite  basin  of  the  Swiss  Al- 
pine mountains.  But  these  cases  are  very  rare  indeed,  and  besides  what  is 
known  from  other  parts  of  our  coal  fields,  Illinois  has  now  furnished  a  number 
of  these  peculiar  types  of  vegetables,  which  render  geographical  disparity  more 
appreciable.  Of  this  kind  are  especially  Neuropterk  verhentp/olia^  iV.  Evenii, 
J^, pachyderma,  DictyopterU  ruhella^  Alethopteris  hymenophylloides^  A.  inflata^ 
A,  8oUda^  PecopterU  Strongii,  species  of  JStaphylopteris,  Sphenopteris  scaherri* 
ma,  Hymenophyllttes  mollis^  Schutzia  IracteMta,  a  number  of  species  of  Ijepido- 
dendra  and  SigiUariay  Syringodendron  Porteriy  Megaphytum  McLayii,  species 
of  Cauiapteris  and  of  fruits  of  Palasoxyris.  Indeed,  no  genus  of  our  coal  flora, 
except,  perhaps,  Calamites,  can  be  considered  as  represented  on  both  continents 
by  species  all  identical  or  closely  allied.  As  these  points  of  difference,  like 
those  of  affinity,  have  been  observed  from  the  beginning  of  the  researches  on 
the  coal  flora,  and  have  not  varied  much  in  comparative  quantity,  they  appear 
to  fully  corroborate  the  statement  that,  at  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  the  flora 
which  formed  the  constituents  of  the  coal,  was  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States  as  different,  and  at  the  same  time  as  relatively  alike,  as  b  now  the  flora 
of  the  peat  bogs  of  the  two  eontinents. 

*Qyckpten8  laceraia^  Heer.,  see  descriptiye  part  The  predominant  species  of  this  Alpine 
basin,  which  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  of  a  different  formation  fix>m  that  of  the  Car- 
boniferous epoch,  is  OdonU)pUr\9  Alfina^  Brgt,  a  peculiar  plant,  which,  as  yet,  with  us^has 
been  found  only  in  connection  with  the  anthracite  of  Bhode  Island. 
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PLATE    I 


Fig.  1 .  Edbsti's  Henrriciisii,  N.  and  W 

1  a.        Side  view,  two-thirds  natural  size. 

1  b.        Section  of  the  same,  one-half  natural  size. 

Fig.  2.  Edestus  vorax,  Leidy 

Side  view  of  specimen,  natural  size. 
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PLATE    II. 

Paok. 
Fig.  1 .  Physonkmub  610a8»  N.  and  W 878 

1.  Lateral  view  of  spine,  natural  size. 

1  a.         One  of  the  anterior  tubercles  enlarged. 

Fig.  2.  Ctknacanthcs  Mati,  N.  and  W 878 

2.  View  of  a  specimen  of  large  size,  imperfect  at  the  base. 

2  a.         Section  of  the  same. 

Fig.  3.  LisTRACANTHUS  HTSTRix,  N  and  W 872 

8.  A  very  large  specimen,  natural  size. 

8  a.         View  of  a  very  small  specimen. 

Fig.  4.  AsTKROPTYCHirs  TRiANOULARia,  N.  and  W 870 

4.  Lateral  surface  of  a  specimen  of  medium  size,  imperfect  at  base  and  apex. 

Fig.  5.  PsTRODDB  ?  PUSTULOsus,  N.  and  W 869 

5.  Upper  surface  of  a  very  large  specimen. 
5  a.         Profile  of  the  same. 

Fig.  6.  Deltodub  ALATCS,  N.  and  W 868 

Superior  surface  of  a  large  specimen,  natural  size. 

Fig.  7.  Peltoddb  vNOtriioRicis,  N.  and  W 868 

7.  View  of  the  basal  and  anterior  crown  surface. 

7  a.         Profile  of  the  same. 

Fig  8.  Antliodub  8AJICULULU8,  N.  and  W ; 866 

8.  Posterior  face,  natural  size. 

8  a,  86.  Anterior  face,  and  profile  of  the  same. 

Fig.  9  PoECiLODus  ooNvoLUTus,  N.  and  W 866 

View  of  superior  surface,  natural  size. 

Fig.  10.  Helodub  rugoscs,  N.  and  W 869 

10.  Poeterior  face  of  specimen,  natural  size. 

10  a.       Profile  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    III. 

Paqi. 

Fig.     1.  PLATT80MD8  OBBICULARIS,  N*.  and  W* 

Viewof  BpeciAieD,  nat«ral  8ixe. 

PsTALODts  CUBTUS,  N.  and  W 865 

View  of  inner  face  of  specimen,  natural  size. 
Section  of  the  isame 

Gladodus  dbflxxus,  K.  and  W 865 

Anterior  face,  natural  ^ize. 

Ou  line  of  base  seen  from  below. 

Paljboniscus  oracilu,  K.  and  W ,,..  ,847 

View  of  specimen,  natural  size. 

Deltodus  00MPLANATU8,  N.  and  W.,  Tol  ii,  p.  98* 
View  of  upper  surface  of  a  much  worn  specimen,  natural  size. 
Basal  portion  of  a  larger  individual,  also  much  worn. 

Frtrodus  ?  PUSTiTLOSUs,  N.  and  W 880 

Upper  surface  of  a  small  specimen. 

DsLTODrB  ANOUBTUS,  N.  and  W 868 

View  of  specimen,  natural  mize,  and  enlargement  showing  the  character  of 
the  surfiice  punctation. 

Rhizodus  rzticulatus,  N.  and  W 849 

View  of  a  «cale  of  very  small  size. 

View  of  a  very  large  specimen. 

JL  specimen  of  medium  size;  all  natural  size. 

CocHLiODUB  006TATU8,  N.  and  W ^•••••••••••864 

'<  Third  '*  tooth,  showing  crown  sur&ce. 

<<  Second  "tooth. 

The  same,  seen  from  above. 

Fig.  11.  Deltodus  spatulatub,  N.  and  W.,  voL  ii,  p.  100. 

An  imperfect  specimen  of  medium  size,  seen  from  above. 

Helodus  compressus,  N.  and  W 860 

Posterior  face  of  tooth,  natural  size. 
Profile  of  the  same. 

PoLYRHizoDUB  TSUNCATUS,  N.  and  W 867 

Posterior  face,  natural  size. 
Section  of  the  same. 

Deltodus  fasciatus,  N.  and  W • 866 

View  of  upper  surface  of  tooth,  natural  size. 

OsoDUs  ooRRUOATUS,  N.  and  W..., ,... .868 

View  of  a  series  of  teeth,  natural  size. 
Profile  of  the  same. 
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2a. 
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8. 

8. 

8a. 

Fig. 

4. 

Fig. 

6. 

6. 

8. 

Fig. 

6. 

Fig. 

7. 

Fig. 

9. 

9. 

18. 

14. 

Fig. 

10. 

10. 

12. 

12  a. 

Fig. 

16. 

16. 

16  a. 

Fig. 

16. 

16. 

16  a. 

Fig. 

17. 

Fig. 

18. 

18. 

18  a. 

*  The  description  of  this  species  was  unfoftunatelj  OTerlo<dDed. 
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Fig. 
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Fig. 
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4  a. 

4  6. 

fi,  6  a. 

11. 

11  a. 

11  b. 
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6. 

6. 

6a. 

Fig. 
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7  0. 

FJg. 

8. 

8. 

8  a. 

Fig. 
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Fig. 

10. 

10. 
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PLATE    IV. 

Faoi. 

Rrizodub  000CIDKNTALI8,  N.  and  W.,  ToL  ii,  p.  19. 
View  of  a  fcale  preserred  in  Fhale,  natural  eizo. 

Plattsomitb  cibcctlams,  N.  and  W 847 

View  of  a  specimen  of  natural  siie. 

Sandalodus  csAflBUS,  N  and  W S69 

Superior  sur&ce  of  a  specimen  of  ordinary  sixe. 
Section  of  the  same. 

LoPHODUB  vAiuABiLis,  N.  and  W 361 

Anterior  face  of  tooth,  natural  size. 

"  "  Tiewed  from  above. 

"  **  posterior  face. 

Anterior  and  posterior  of  another  specimen,  natural  size. 
Anterior  face  of  central  ?  tooth,  natural  size. 
Fo  teri'T  face  of  the  same. 

"  *'  seen  in  profile. 

Cladodub  ischtpcb,  N.  and  W 854 

Anterior  face  of  tooth,  natural  size. 

"  "  "  seen  in  profile. 

Ctmatodub  oblowoub,  N.  and  W 864 

Crown  surface,  natural  size. 
Profile  of  the  same. 

Dbltodub  Littoni,  N.  and  W 867 

Upper  surface  of  a  specimen  of  large  size. 
The  same,  seen  in  profile. 

Cladodcjs  eleganb,  N.  and  W • .854 

View  of  the  posterior  face  of  tooth,  natural  size,  and  section  of  median  cone. 

FoLTKBiflODus  LiTTONi,  X.  and  W 8C7 

Anterior  fiice  of  tooth,  natural  size. 
Section  of  the  same 
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PLATE    V. 

Fig.  1  to  4.  Xkuropteris  fascici'lata,  Sp.  nov •  •  •  t 381 

Fig.  5  and  6.         N'europteris  Collinsii,  Sp.  nov S82 


PLATE    VI. 

Pack. 
Fig.  1.  Neuropteris'vermicularis,  Los(ix 386 

Fig.  1.  Enlarged  pinnule  of  the  same 

Fig.  8.  Terminal  leaflet  of  a  pinna  of  the  same. 

Fig.  4.  Nkuropteris  fimbriata,  Lesc^x S84 

Fig.  6  and  6.  Xkuroptebis  vkrbex.«:folia,  I^iesi^x 885^ 
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PLATE    VII. 

Page. 
Fig.  1.  Neufw^ptkris  capitata,  Sp.'nov 388 

Fig.  2  to  5.         DiCTYOPTERis  RUBELLA,  Sp.  nov 888 

Fig.  6.  Part  of  a  much  enlarged  pinnule  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    VIII. 

Vaqk. 
Fig.     1  to  4.       XKUROPTKRiij  (Cycloptkris)  rarinkrvis  ?  Bunb 886 

Fig.     5  and  6.  Xeiropteris  rarinkrvis,  Buub. 

Fig.     7.  Nkuropteris  coriacea,  Sp.  nov 83*7 

Fig.     8-  Pinnule  of  the  same  enlarged  twice. 

Fig.     9.  Xei'ropteris  capitata,  Sp.  nov 883 

Fig.  10.  OnoNTOPTERis  srBC'UNEATA,  Bunb. 390 

Fig.  11.  ()dontopteri3  Bradleti,  Sp.  nov 890 
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PLATE    IX  . 

Pagk. 

Fig.  1  to  7.  Alktiioptkris  Mazomana,  Spec,  iiov .....••••     •«,«•• 391 

Fig.  6  and  8.         Kfilarged  pinnules  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    X. 

Pack. 
Fig.  1  and  2.     Alkthoptkris  jiymkxopiiylloidks,  Spec,  nov / S98 

Fig.  3  and  4.  Enlarged  pinnules  of  fig.  2. 

Fig.  5.  Alkthoiterls  ixflata,  Spec,  nov 393 

Fig.  6.  Enlarged  part  of  the  same. 

Fig.  7.  Aletiiopteris  Hallii,  Sikjc.  nov 394 

Fig.  8.  Enlarged  pinna  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    XI. 

Page. 

yij^.    1 .  A  LKTIIOrTKRLS  SPIM'L'>SA,   SpCC.  HOV 396 

Fijf.  '1.  Enlarjixnl  pinnules  of  the  same,  showing  nervation. 

Fig.  y.  Alktmoptkris  falcata,  Spec,  nov 396 

Fig.  4.  Pinnule  of  the  same,  showing  nervation. 

Fig.  5.  Alktmopthrls  solipa,  Spec,  nov S97 

Fiji.  Cf'  Pinnule  of  the  sanjo,  with  group  of  {?porangP8. 

Fig.  7.  Group  of  ssporange?,  much  enlarged. 
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PLATE    XII. 

Paqb. 
Fig.  1  to  3.     Pkcopteris  squamosa,  Spec,  nov 400 

Fig.  4  Fart  of  an  enlarged  pinna  of  the  same. 
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Fi.'- 

1  an  1  a. 

Fi-. 

2, 

Fii'. 

4. 

Fis. 

5. 

Fig. 

6. 

Fig. 

7  and  9. 

Fig. 

8. 

Fig. 

IC. 

Fig. 

11. 

Fig. 

12. 

Fig. 

13. 

Fig. 

U. 

Fig. 

1.5. 

PLATE    XIII. 

Pa«k. 

AlKTIDPTERIS  f.ANTK(»I..\TA,   SpCQ.  IlOV 398 

Enlarged  part  of  pinnule  of  the  siame. 

Aletiioptkris  emar(;ixata,  Gopp 398 

Alkthdptkiiw  .VlAza.NiANA,  Lesqx.  (Fruiting,) o91 

Enlarged  pinnule  of  the  same. 

Pecoptkius  StRoNJiii,  Spec,  nov o99 

An  enlarged  pinnule  of  fig.  7. 

Pkcoptkris  sriiirAMosA,  Les(ix.,  (Fruiting,) , 400 

Enlarged  part  of  the  same. 

Pkcoptkris  arguta,  Brgt.,  (Fruiting,^  , . .    402 

Enlarged  part  of  the  same.  ^ 

Alkthopteris  CRKNiLATA,  Brgt.,  (Fruitiug, ) 892 

Enlarged  pinnules  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    XIV. 

*  Paok. 
Fig.   1.  Staph YLOPTKRiH  Worthkxii,  Spec,  nov 405 

Fig.  2  and  2  b.  Groups  of  its  8i>orange.s,  enlargtHl. 

Fig.  3.  Stapiiyix)Pteri8  SAOiTT  ATI'S,  Spec,  nov .....407 

Fig.  4  and  5.  Sporanges  and  their  cells,  enlarged. 

Fig.  6.  Staphylopteris  astkroide.^,  Spec,  nov .406 

Fig.  7.  Opened  son  of  the  same,  enlarged. 

Fig.  8.  Round  unojjened  aori  of  the  same?  natural  size. 

Fig.  9  and  10.  Same,  enlarged. 
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PLATE    XV, 

Pick. 
Kig.  I.  Sphrnoptgris  scabkrrima,  S\^c,  nova i . ,  , .4u8 

Fig.  2.  Pinna  of  the  same,  enlarged. 

Kig.  8.  SPlIif  N'OPTKRLS  GRACILIS,  Brgt • . .  •. 4C8 

Fig.  4,  5,  6.  Enlarged  pinnules  of  the  same. 

Fig.  7.  Sphknoptkris  mixta,  Schp . , 409 

Fig.  6.  Enlarged  pinna  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    XVI. 

Page. 
Fi^.  1  and  2.      Hymknophylutkh  Clarku,  Lesqx 416 

Fig.  3  and  5.  Hymenophvi.litks  tiiallyformis,  Si)ec.  nov 4 1 7 

Fig.  4.  Scales  of  the  same,  enlarged. 

Fig.  6.  Hymenophyllitks  inki.atus,  Spec,  nov 414 

Fig.  6  a.  Inflated  lobe  of  the  same. 

Fig.  7.  Hymbnophyllites  adnascensV  LI.  and  Hutt r 414 

Fig.  8.  Hymenophyllitk.s  adn ascend,  LI.  and  Hutt. 
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PLATE    XVII. 

Paok. 

Fig.  1 .     Hymknophtixitrs  ARBORISCIIM8,  Spec,  nov 415 
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PLATE     XVIII 


Fig.  1 .  HymuuopiiYLLiTEs  Str(»xcih,  Sjkjv.  nov 

Fig-  2,  4,  6,  C.     Hymknopiiyllitrs  mollis,  S|k?c.  nov. . 
Fig.  8.  Fraginewts  of  fig.  2,  sliglitly  enlarged. 
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Fij;. 

1,  2,  3. 

Fig. 

4 

Fig. 

."». 

Fig. 

2*/. 

Fig. 

2  ^. 

Fig. 

6. 

Fig. 

7  and  8 

PLATE    XIX. 

Paok. 

SpiiENoruyi.LUM  cornuti'm,  spec,  iiov 421 

L'li'gc  leaflctB  of  the  name,  natural  size. 
Knlai^cd  part  of  the  same. 

HvUKNOrilYLLITEK   HPLENDESS,  SpCC.  nOV 418 

Fart  of  a  pinna  of  the  same. 

Paciiyitkrih  qracillima,  Spec.  nov. 41il 

The  same,  eoltrged. 
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PLATE    XX. 

Pagi. 
Fig.  I  and  2.         Annctlaria  inflata,  Spec.  noT 423 

Fig.  8  and  3  h.      Leaf  of  the  same,  and  its  cross  section. 

Fig.  4  and  4  b.      Leaf  of  Axnularia  longipolia,  Brgt.,  and  its  cross  section 422 

Fig.  5.  Equisbtites  occidkntalis,  Spec,  nov 426 
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Fig. 

1  aud  2. 

Fig. 

3. 

Fig. 

4. 

Fig. 

4a. 

Fig. 

5. 

Fig. 

6. 

Fig. 

7. 

Fig. 

8. 

Fig. 

P. 

PLATE    XXI. 

Fagk. 
An.HULARIA  LO.NGIFOLIA?  Brgt. 422 

Enlarged  leaf  of  the  same. 

ASTKROPHYLLITES  KIGIDUS^  Bl'gt. . 424 

Fragment  of  an  enlarged  leaf  of  the  same. 

LYCOK>rnTKS  AN.NULARi^FOLius,  Spec.  nov 426 

SCHUTZIA  BRACTEATA,    SpCC.  nOV 427 

Enlarged  cone  a. 

Enlarged  scales  of  the  cone. 

Part  of  membrane  containing  pulverulent  matter,  much  enlarged. 
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Fig.  1. 

Fig.  2. 

Fig.  8. 

Fig.  4. 

Fig.  4a. 

Fig.  ib. 

Fig.  4c. 


PLATE     XXII. 

PAas. 

LsPmOOKNDRON  HORRISIANUM,  SpeC   QOT 480 

Enlarged  leaf  of  the  same. 

Ulodendron  ELLiPTicuir,  Sternb 4S6 

Ulodbndron  majus,  LI.  and  Hutt 435 

Cicatrices  in  their  primitive  state. 
The  same,  obliterated  by  age. 
The  same,  decorticated. 
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PLATE    XXIII. 

Pags. 

Fig.  1  and  2.      ULODKKDjtox  klliptic im,  Sternb 4S6 

Fig.  3.  Cicatrices  of  the  same,  enlarged  twice. 

Fig.  4.  Ulodendron  elongatitm,  Spec,  nov 487 

Fig.    6.  LiPIDODENDRON  FORULATUM,  Spec.  nOT.  .  . •• , 481 

Fig.  6.      *         Enlarged  cicatrice  of  the  same. 

Fig.  7.  Lepidodexdron  FORrLATUn,  decorticated. 

Fig.  8.  Enlarged  cicatrice  of  the  same. 


aSDMiatfiiXii  ssiMT^x  at  iiiMiTaiis 


PLATE     XXIV. 

Paof. 
Fig.   1  and  2.    Lepiuodrndron  Tijor?,  Spec,  nov . .  .431 

m 

Fig.  \b  and  2.  En'arged  cicatrices  of  the  same. 

Fig.  3.  The  same  species,  decorticated. 

Fig.  8/'.  Enlarged  cicatrice  of  the  same. 

Fig.  4.  SiQiLLARiA  coRRiaATA,  Spcc.  nov 445 
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PLATE    XXV. 

Paos. 

Fig.  I .     Lkpipodendron  m ammlllatum,  Spec,  nov 482 

Fig.  2.     LKPiiH)i»KNr>RON  cRL'ciATrM,  Spec,  nov 432 

Fig.  8.       SlUILLARIA    MAS8ILIKNSIS,  SpeC.  DOV 446 

Fig.  4.     Rear  of  the  same,  enlarged. 

Fig.  fi.     SioiLLARiA  coRRUGATA,  Spcc.  i.ov.,  decoriicated « 445 
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PLATE     XXVI. 

Page. 
Fig.  1.     Lkpidopiiloios  PRorrBSRAXS,  Spec,  nov  440 

Fig.  2.     Uncovered  scar  of  the  same,  full  size. 

Fig.  8.     Cacloptkris?  acaxtophora,  Spec,  nov 466 

Fig.  4.     Branch  of  the  same. 

Fig.  6.     FiuiLLARiA  (Knorria)  moxostigma,  Lesqx. 446 

Fig.  6.     Lycopodit»:s  Mekku,  Spec,  nor 426 

Fig.  6a.  Leaf  of  the  same,  enlarged  four  times. 
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PLATE    XXVII. 

PlflB. 

Fig.  1 .  Lepidodkndron  rioen\<(,  with  leave.^ ' 429 

Fig.  2.  Scar  and  ba»c  of  leaf,  showiag  point  of  attachment 

Fig.  8.  Enlarged  r^eetion  of  a  leaf  of  same,  ft. 

Fig.  4.  SvRixuonE.NDRON  PoRT£Ri,  Spec.  nov,  half  size 448 

Fig.  5.  Part  of  the  same,  natural  size. 

Fig.  6.  Cicatrices  of  the  same,  enlarged  twice. 

Fig.  7.  Lkpidoden'oron  Grkrnii,  Spec,  nov 483 

Fig.  8.  Enlarged  cicatrice  of  the  same. 

Fig.  9.  Stigmarioides  affinia,  Spec,  nor 465 

Fig.  10  and  12.  Paueoxyrls  Prendeli,  Spec,  nov 464 

Fig.  10  b.  Part  of  Its  surface,  enlarged. 

Fig.  11.'  Pal<koxtris  appendicclata,  Spec,  nov 466 

Fig.  18.  PALiBOZYRis  oorrugata,  Spec,  nor 466 
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PLATE    XXVIII. 

Paok. 
Fig.  1.     Caulopterw  obtkcta.  Spec,  nov ,  one-fourth  natural  size 46t 

Fig.  2.     Same  specimen,  on  the  reverse. 

Fig.  8.     Branch  cicatrice  of  the  same,  natural  Bize. 

Fig  4.     Part  of  the  surface,  showing  rootlets  in  relative  p  sition,  either  naked,  or  with 
a  carbonaceous  pellicle. 
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PLATE    XXIX. 

Pagi. 

Fip  ) .  IIaLOMA  TlBERCl'LATA?  Brgt 451 

Fig.  2.  Stujmaria  ELLiPTiCA,  Spcc.  nov 451 

F'g.  3.  Sigillarioiuks  sTELLARis,  PjM?c.  nov 450 

Fip»  4.  Stigmarioihes  TRixrAirs,  Spoc.  nov 45S 

Fig.  5.  STif;MARioiPES  TrnERCsrs,  Spec,  nov .*,...,, 458 
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PLATE    XXX. 

Page. 

Fig.  1.  Lepidopuluios  AiRicrLATUM^  Spec,  nov 489 

Fig.  2.  Lepid'jstrobus  ovATitx)Liu.s,  Spec,  nov 441 

Fig.  2h.  Blade  and  .sporange — jxHiicol  of  the  same. 

Fig.  a.  Lkpidostroiu's  oBLox(;ifX)Lius,  Spec,  nov 441 

Fig.  8  b.  Blade  and  sporange — ]X}diccl  of  the  same. 

Fig.  4.  Lkpidostrobis  speciks? 440 

Fig.  6.  Scale  of  a  si)orange?  enlarged. 

Fig.  6  and  7.      Spores  of  the  same,  much  enlarged. 
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Fig. 

^h. 

Fig. 

4. 

Fig. 

5. 

Fig. 

0. 

Fig. 

7. 

Fig. 

8. 

Fig. 

9. 

Fig. 

10. 

Fig. 

11. 

Fig. 

12  to  15. 

Fig. 

16, 

Fig. 

17, 

Fig. 

18. 

Fig. 

19  to  21 

Fig. 

22  to  23 

Fig. 

24. 

Fig. 

25. 

Fig. 

25  a. 

PLATE    XXXI. 

Page. 
JsTiu'M.vRioiPES  viLLOSCS,  Si)OC.  nov 454 

STKiMARIOIDKS  LINEARIS,  SpCC.  HOV 4-^ 

Stkjmarkudks  sklago,  Spec,  nov 456 

Enlarged  scale  of  the  same. 

SlGILLARIOIDKS  RADICANS,    SpeC.  HOV 449 

Lepidostrobl's  trc.n'catus,  Si)ec.  nor 442 

LEPiDosTROBns  CO.NMVEXS,  SiMJc.  nov 442 

Lepidostrodls  lanci*X)Lius,  Spec,  nov 442 

Lepidopiiyllum  rostellatum,  Spec,  nov 445' 

Lepidophyllum  striatum,  Spec,  nov .• 443 

LePIDOPIIVLLIM  FOLIACEI'M,  SpCC.  HOT.  ... 444 

lillABDOCARIHJS  CLAVATCS?    StCmb 461 

RuaBDOCARPOv^  MAMMILL.VTrS,  Spoc.  iiov 461 

TrI({OXik'arpl:m  Xo-XKiERATiiri,  LI.  and  Iliitt ..460 

Carpolithes  corticosus,  Spec,  nov 462 

Carpolitiies  persicaria,  Spec,  nov 462 

Carpolithes  vesici'laris,  Spec,  nov 462 

Carpolitiies  bullatus,  Si)ec.  nov : 468 

Same,  enlarged. 

Receptacle  and  seeds  of  Sioillaria? 468 

Seeds  enlarged  5  times. 
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